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THE  CERTIFICATION  OF  BLINDNESS. 

IN  1930  the  Union  of  Counties  Associations  for  tlie  Blind  set  up  a  Standing  Committee 
to  study  the  prevention  of  bhndness,  and  this  Committee  has  now  issued  a  Report 
on  the  Certification  of  Blindness  and  the  Ascertainment  of  the  Causes  of  Blindness, 
copies  of  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee, 
66,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.  i,  price  is.  It  is  impossible  here  to  do  more  than 
touch  very  briefly  on  the  main  points  of  the  Report,  which  should  be  studied  in  detail 
by  all  interested  in  the  important  work  that  the  Committee  has  undertaken. 
Anyone  who  has  had  any  experience  of  the  registers  of  local  voluntary  associations  knows 
that  the  placing  of  a  so-called  blind  person  on  the  register  was,  certainly  up  till  1920  and  in 
many  cases  long  after,  a  very  haphazard  affair,  and  so  long  as  public  money  was  not  in  question 
little  objection  was  likely  to  be  raised,  while  the  "blind"  person,  once  on  the  register,  was 
unlikely  to  be  removed  or  be  re-examined.  Even  where  medical  examination  took  place, 
and  a  certificate  was  signed  by  a  medical  practitioner,  there  was  no  insistence  that  such  a 
practitioner  should  have  special  experience  of  ophthalmology,  and  certificates  must  often 
have  been  given  after  very  cursory  examination,  and  by  doctors  whose  ophthalmological 
knowledge  was  extremely  limited. 

In  most  places,  a  gradual  tightening  up  of  the  registers  has  been  going  on  since  the  passing 
of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  and  new  cases  are  now  larely  added  without  reasonable  ground. 
But  even  this  is  by  no  means  universal,  and  the  newly-formed  Committee  on  Prevention 
was  faced  at  the  outset  of  its  work  with  complete  lack  of  data  on  two  most  important  questions  ; 
they  knew  little  of  the  prevalence  of  eye  defects  determining  blindness,  and  equally  little  of  the 
causes  of  these  defects.  The  Committee  realised  that  only  by  the  collection  of  such  datf'  over 
a  long  period  could  a  sound  basis  be  provided  for  the  work  of  prevention,  and  that  it  was  there- 
fore essential  that  ophthalmologists  should  be  asked  in  future,  when  certifying  persons  as 
blind,  to  record  both  the  eye  defect  and  the  underlying  causes  of  blindness. 

While  the  present  unsatisfactory  condition  of  certification  had  been  under  consideration 
by  the  newly  formed  Committee  on  Prevention,  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  it  was  &lso  being 
considered  by  the  Council  of  British  Ophthalmologists,  whose  report  on  the  subject  was  referred 


by  the  Minister  of  Health  to  the  Prevention 
of  Bhndness  Committee  for  its  consider- 
ation. In  their  report  the  Council  com- 
mented on  the  present  lack  of  uniformity 
in  certification,  the  need  for  better 
records  in  the  interests  of  prevention 
and  the  danger  lest  persons  erroneously 
registered  as  blind  should  be  in  receipt  of 
assistance  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act. 
The  Council  went  on  to  recommend  the 
establishment  of  certification  clinics  in  urban 
areas  similar  to  that  set  up  in  Glasgow, 
and  in  addition  proper  provision  for  the  certi- 
fication of  persons  resident  in  isolated  areas. 

Glasgow  Clinic. 

After  a  detailed  history  of  the  procedure 
with  regard  to  certification  in  England  and 
Wales,  both  in  connection  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  grants  under  the  Ministry  of 
Health  and  the  granting  of  Old  Age  Pensions 
to  the  blind,  the  Report  on  Prevention  goes 
on  to  describe  the  Glasgow  clinic  for  the 
certification  of  blindness.  This  clinic  (which 
is  under  the  control  of  the  Joint  Committee 
for  Glasgow  and  the  South-West  of  Scotland 
for  the  carrying  out  of  duties  under  the 
Blind  Persons  Act)  exists  solely  for  certifi- 
cation, and  not  for  treatment,  and  those 
examined  are  referred  to  it  through  the 
Mission  to  the  Outdoor  Blind  and  through 
other  channels.  Each  applicant  is  exam- 
ined independently  by  two  ophthalmic 
surgeons  at  the  Glasgow  Public  Health 
Office,  and  the  Home  Teacher  of  the 
Mission  attends  the  clinic  to  give  any  neces- 
sary information  as  to  family  history  and 
general  circumstances.  While  at  present  no 
new  case  is  added  to  the  Glasgow  register 
without  this  certification,  it  is  intended  by 
degrees  to  re-examine  every  case  already  on 
the  books  of  the  Committee.  Where  atten- 
dance at  the  clinic  is  out  of  the  question 
owing  to  difficulties  of  distance  or  the  ill- 
health  of  the  applicant,  arrangements  are 
made  for  a  home  visit  to  be  paid  by  the 
ophthalmic  surgeon.  The  area  covered  by 
the  scheme  is  over  7,000  square  miles. 

In  a  circular  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Health  for  Scotland  in  November,  1930, 
Ihe  Department  recommended  that  the 
system  adopted  in  Glasgow  should  be  applied 
to  the  whole  of  Scotland,  and  steps  are  being 
taken  in  this  direction,  special  arrangements 
being  .nade  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  scat- 
tered rural  areas. 
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While  the  Scottish  experiment  cannot  be 
copied  identically  in  England  and  Wales,  the 
pioneer  work  done  there  is  likely  to  be  of 
great  help  and  guidance  here,  and  the 
Report  points  out  its  specially  valuable 
characteristics.  It  sets  out  to  secure  uni- 
form certification,  it  provides  a  statement 
of  the  causes  of  blindness,  and  it  is  mindful 
of  the  special  problem  presented  by  the 
scattered  area. 

General  Considerations. 

After  its  description  of  the  Scottish 
experiment,  the  Report  goes  on  to  sum  up 
the  reasons  for  a  change  in  general  procedure, 
as  follows  : — 

1.  That  while  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
definite  figures,  there  is  a  general  impression 
abroad  that  some  persons  not  blind  are  in 
receipt  of  benefits  under  the  Blind  Persons 
Act. 

2.  That  there  are  certain  anomalies  in  the 
present  position,  e.g.,  some  persons  who 
are  not  accepted  as  blind  on  the  registers 
are  yet  in  receipt  of  Blind  Old  Age  Pensions, 
and  vice  versa. 

3.  That  owing  to  the  lack  of  a  standard 
certificate,  there  is  no  uniform  standard  of 
blindness. 

4.  That  as  a  number  of  the  statutory 
schemes  under  Section  2  of  the  Blind  Persons 
Act  already  reqiiire  certification  by  an 
ophthalmic  surgeon,  it  would  be  reasonable 
to  make  this  requirement  universal. 

5.  That  the  use  of  a  standard  form  of 
Report  and  Certificate  would  make  it  possible 
to  obtain  a  proper  record  of  the  causes  of 
blindness. 

Recommendations. 

The  Report  then  goes  on  to  make  the 
following  recommendations  : — 

That  the  Minister  of  Health  should  require  : 

1.  That  no  person  be  placed  on  a  register 
of  the  blind  who  has  not  been  examined 
by  a  medical  practitioner  with  special 
experience  in  ophthalmology,  as  defined  in 
paragraph  22  of  the  Report. 

2.  That  Local  Authorities  should  be  called 
upon  to  revise  their  existing  registers  in 
all  doubtful  cases,  or  when  any  benefit  is 
given  for  the  first  time. 

3.  That  Local  Authorities  should  make 
adequate  arrangements  for  certification  by 
the  appointment  of  duly  qualified  medical 
practitioners  and  by  the  provision  of  proper 
places    of    examination  — •  either    a    clinic. 
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hospital,    consulting-room,    or   some   public 
or  semi-public  building. 

4.  That  Local  Authorities  should  be 
encouraged,  where  practicable,  to  combine 
for  the  provision  of  one  examination  centre, 
each  contributing  to  its  cost. 

5.  That  where  persons  are  unable  for 
good  reasons  to  attend  at  the  examination 
centre,  arrangements  should  be  made  for  them 
to  be  visited  at  their  homes  by  the  certifying 
surgeon. 

6.  That  a  uniform  certificate  be  used.  A 
suggested  Report  and  Certificate  is  given 
in  Appendix  III. 

7.  That  all  such  Reports  and  Certificates 
should  be  carefully  preserved  for  future 
study  and  tabulation. 

8.  That  so  far  as  possible  the  procedure 
with  regard  to  Blind  Old  Age  Pensions  should 
be  brought  into  line  with  that  suggested 
above  with  regard  to  the  certification  of 
persons  on  the  register  of  the  Local  Authority. 

Examination  of  Children  of  School  Age. 

The  Report  goes  on  to  stress  the  importance 
of  obtaining  exact  information  concerning 
eye  defects  in  children  under  16,  and  urges 
that  the  Board  of  Education  be  asked  to 
require  that  the  procedure  recommended 
as  to  certification  should  as  far  as  possible 
be  also  used  by  Local  Education  Authorities. 

Form  of  Report  and  Certificate. 

While  it  is  not  possible  in  these  notes  to 
make  any  comment  on  the  Report  and 
Certificate,  reproduced  5.s  Appendix  III  to  the 


Report,  it  may  be  noted  that  its  essential 
characteristic  is  the  distinction  drawn  be- 
tween the  ascertained  condition  of  each  eye 
and  the  cause  of  such  conditions. 

Definition  of  Blindness. 

The  last  main  section  of  the  Report  deals 
with  the  interpretation  of  the  definition  of 
blindness  laid  down  by  the  Ministry  of 
Health  in  its  Circulars  681  and  780,  and 
points  out  that  the  tendency  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  to  consider  anyone  as  blind 
whose  visual  acuity  is  6/60 ths  or  less,  is  a 
conclusion  that  cannot  be  justified  from  the 
Circulars.  The  ophthalmic  experts  on  the 
Committee  have  considered  the  Circulars  and 
also  a  Joint  Memorandum  issued  in  October 
last  by  the  Scottish  Education  Department 
and  Department  of  Health,  and  are  in  agree- 
ment with  most  of  its  recommendations, 
which,  with  certain  modifications,  are  set  out 
in  the  Report. 

Conclusion. 

The  Report  ends  on  the  practical  note  of 
the  probable  cost  of  an  improved  scheme  of 
certification,  and  points  out  that  while  in 
any  case  it  would  not  be  heavy,  it  would 
probably  be  reimbursed  by  the  economies 
effected  through  the  confinement  of  services 
to  the  blind  to  those  who  are  properly  en- 
titled to  them.  And,  most  important  of  all, 
only  through  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  system 
of  certification  and  the  ascertainment  of  the 
causes  of  blindness,  can  the  foundation  of 
preventive  work  in  future  be  securely  laid. 


FORTY-SIX    YEARS    A  WORKSHOP 

MANAGER. 


THERE  cannot  be  many 
workers  for  the  blind  whose 
experience  goes  back  as  far 
as  that  of  Mr.  Henry  Smith, 
who  recently  retired  from 
the  post  of  manager  of  the 
West  London  Workshops, 
after  forty-six  years'  service.  Even  when, 
in  1885,  Mr.  Smith  took  up  his  work  in 
Kensington  he  was  not  a  newcomer  to  the 
blind  world,  as  he  had  previously  been 
employed  for  ten  years  at  the  Aberdeen 
Asylum.  He  is  an  Aberdonian,  and  the 
burr    of    his     Scots     tongue    still    sounds 


pleasantly  in  English  ears  as  he  tells  the 
story  of  those  days  when  State  help  for 
the  blind  was  still  undreamed  of,  and  the 
way  of  those  who  tried  to  make  blind  trading 
pay  a  very  thorny  one. 

The  Kensington  Institute  for  the  Blind 
was  founded  in  1880,  and  the  little  shop  in 
Young  Street  and  workshop  in  Church 
Court  employed  five  workers  (three  on 
baskets  and  two  on  brushes)  at  the  time 
of  Mr.  Smith's  appointment,  and  was 
managed  by  a  committee  of  ladies,  whose 
business  experience  appears  to  have  been 
rather  limited. 
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Mr.  Smith  soon  found  that  if  he  was  to 
sell  the  goods  a  little  personal  canvassing 
must  be  done,  and  he  set  out  hopefully  one 
morning  with  some  brushes  in  his  bag, 
for  which  he  expected  to  get  8s.  6d.  a  dozen. 
But  almost  his  first  call  disillusioned  him, 
for  his  prospective  customxCr  showed  him 
exactly  similar  brushes  to  be  bought  for 
5s.  a  dozen,  and  he  returned  sadder  and 
wiser,  to  spend  an  evening  dissecting  the 
brush  he  had  hoped  to  sell,  and  working 
out  the  value  of  its  parts.  A  few  visits 
to  other  factories  followed,  and  he  soon 
discovered  that  the  blind  men  employed 
at  Kensington  and  getting  3d.  per  100 
holes,  were  doing  M'ork  for  which  seeing 
girls  in  other  parts  of  London  were  being 
paid  |d.  per  100.  The  old  problem  then 
had  early  presented  itself — if  the  blind  men 
were  to  be  paid  a  reasonable  wage,  bene- 
volence as  well  as  business  would  have  to 
play  its  part.  But  Mr.  Smith  realised  that 
trading  and  philanthropy  must  not  be 
confused  and  that  two  accounts  must  be 
kept ;  the  fd.  earned  must  not  be  mixed  up 
with  the  2|d.  that  might  be  added  to  it. 
The  Committee,  however,  after  going  into 
the  matter  carefully  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  brushmaking  that  was  75  per  cent, 
philanthropy  must  come  to  an  end,  and  if 
possible,  more  lucrative  trades  be  followed. 
Henceforward,  the  Institute  concentrated 
on  baskets,  and  later,  when  girls  were 
employed,  on  chair-caning  and  hand-knitting 
also.  Later  still,  wood  chopping  was  added 
to  the  trades  followed. 

After  aboiit  two  years'  work  at  Young 
Street  the  Institute  moved  to  larger  premises 
in  Ball  Street,  and  in  1895  to  Notting  Hilj 
Gate,  where  from  1903  onwards  it  was  known 
as  the  West  London  Workshops  for  the 
Blind.  At  this  time  there  were  about 
forty  workers  employed,  and  although  for 
some  years  business  was  to  be  a  struggle, 
the  good  shop  frontage,  the  excellent  position 
(right  on  Notting  Hill  High  Street  and  facing 
Church  Street),  the  better  accommodation 
for  workers,  and  perhaps  most  of  all,  the 
untiring  energy  and  ability  of  Sir  Ellis 
Cunliffe,  for  so  many  years  its  Chairman, 
all  combined  to  bring  about  a  steady 
increase  in  the  Workshops'  prosperity. 

As  manager,  Mr.  Smith  was  fortunate  in 
having  as  his  most  valued  colleague,  his 
sister  Miss  Smith,  who  acted  as  manageress 
for    thirty    years.     In     a    minute     of    the 


Institute,  Sir  Ellis  Cunliffe  wrote  of  Miss 
Smith,  after  her  death,  in  the  following 
terms  —  "  Indefatigable,  tactful,  sweet- 
tempered,  never  sparing  herself,  beloved  by 
all  the  men  and  women  employed."  Without 
her  help  and  that  of  his  wife,  Mr.  vSmith 
could  never  have  carried  on  the  work  so 
satisfactorily  on  its  human  side. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  short  note  to  do  more 
than  touch  on  some  of  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  since  those  early  days  which 
Mr.  Smith  describes  as  "  hard  for  all  of  us  " 
— mianager  and  blind  workers  alike  ;  but  a 
glance  at  old  Reports  of  the  Workshops 
shows  that  the  comparative  hardness  of 
those  pioneering  days  must  have  been 
considerably  softened  by  the  happy  personal 
relationships  that  are  possible  in  a  small 
workshop.  We  read  of  a  blind  choir  of 
men  and  women  workers,  which,  in  addition 
to  its  many  informal  meetings,  organised  an 
annual  concert  for  the  funds  of  the  Workshops, 
of  a  holiday  fund  for  employees,  of  the 
services  of  voluntary  visitors  who  came 
regularly  to  read  aloud  to  the  workers, 
of  an  evening  club  for  the  partially  sighted 
porters  employed,  of  entertainments,  etc. 

During  the  war  Government  contracts 
for  baskets  and  for  wood  chopping  helped 
the  Workshops  to  carry  on  very  success- 
fully, and  gradually  the  bank  balance  grew, 
so  that  in  1916  the  Committee  was  able 
to  purchase  the  premises  and  so,  in  due 
course,  to  become  freeholders. 

In  1922,  in  accordance  with  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Departmental  Committee 
on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  that  small 
workshops  should  amalgamate  with  larger 
institutions,  the  West  London  Workshops 
were  taken  over  by  the  London  Society  for 
Teaching  and  Training  the  Blind,  Mr.  Smith 
remaining  as  manager  of  the  Workshops 
till  his  retirement  in  July  of  the  present  year. 
His  blind  friends  made  him  a  parting  gift 
of  a  chiming  clock  and  presented  Mrs.  Smith 
with  a  case  of  silver  spoons.  One  of  the 
employees  who  has  been  for  thirty-four  years 
at  the  West  London  Woikshops  summed  up 
Mr.  Smith's  work  in  these  words — "  He 
was  ever  our  friend  .  .  .  and  we  knew 
whatevei  were  Mr.  Smith's  own  views  ours 
would  be  faiily  looked  at  and  loyally  put 
before  any  committee  to  deal  with,  where 
he  could  not  deal  with  the  matter  himself." 
A  manager  of  whom  this  i;  said  after  forty- 
six  yeais  of  service  has  just  cause  for  pride. 
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HOME  NEWS 

A  Well-Deserved  Honour. 

We  offer  our  heartiest  congratulations  to  Monsieur  George  L.  Raverat  on  the  honour 
accorded  him  of  being  named  a  Chevaher  of  the  French  Legion  of  Honour.  M.  Raverat 
is  Secretary-General  of  the  American  Braille  Press,  the  European  headquarters  of  which 
are  in  Paris,  and  has  done  much  to  promote  the  production  of  Braille  literature  and  music 
and  to  foster  international  arrangements  for  unified  efforts  in  Braille  production  and 
dissemination. 

A  Blind  Minister,  Playwright  and  Actor. 

The  Rev.  C.  F.  Waudby,  of  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church,  Inverness,  acted  in  a 
Christmas  play,  which  he  wrote  himself,  entitled  "  Emmanuel."  He  took  two 
hidden  parts,  both  of  an  angelic  character.  His  wife  appeared  as  a  relative  of  the 
Holy  Virgin.  Mr.  Waudby  takes  a  leading  part  in  the  social  services  of  Inverness, 
and  is  noted  for  his  candid  talks  to  men. 

New  Appointment  for  Mr.  Jack  Payne. 

Mr.  Jack  Payne,  the  famous  B.B.C.  conductor,  has  been  appointed  Honorary  Direc- 
tor of  Dance  Music  to  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  For  some  time  past  the 
National  Institute  has  been  seeking  to  develop  its  Braille  music  production  with  a  view 
to  providing  a  better  service  for  blind  instrumentalists  who  specialise  in  dance  music. 
It  is  on  this  work  that  Mr.  Payne  will  be  engaged. 

A  New  Kind  of  Talkie. 

"  Shuttered  Windows  "  is  the  title  of  a  film  illustrating  the  work  of  the  Manchester 
and  Salford  Blind  Aid  Society,  which  has  recently  been  exhibited  with  much  success 
in  many  theatres.  The  film  does  not  harrow  the  audience  with  sentimentality  ;  it 
leaves  an  impression  that  the  blind  are  happy  and  courageous  in  their  fight  against 
morbid  brooding.  When  the  film  was  first  shown  in  Manchester  there  was  obvious 
surprise  at  the  clear  resonant  voice  which  had  some  new  quality  of  sympathy  in  its 
tone.  Not  many  noticed  that  the  "  Talkie  " — for  it  was  a  new  kind  of  sound  film — 
was  a  blind  man  who  was  actually  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  screen  and  who  synchronised 
his  voice  with  the  pictures  by  the  aid  of  the  incidental  music.  The  wish  was  expressed 
that  all  "  talkies  "  might  be  managed  like  this  ! 

Sight  After  27  Years  of  Blindness. 

Thanks  to  the  skill  of  a  London  ophthalmic  surgeon.  Dr.  Norman  B.  B.  Fleming, 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  Hospital,  Tottenham,  Miss  Olga  Henningsen,  of  HoUoway,  who 
became  blind  when  she  was  eight  and  has  remained  blind  for  27  years,  has  had  her 
sight  restored.  To  a  representative  of  The  People  she  told  of  the  things  she  finds  strangest 
in  the  unaccustomed  land  in  which  she  has  awakened. 

"  Colours  are  by  far  the  most  wonderful  things,"  she  said.  "  You  cannot  imagine 
how  these  different  shades  and  hues  that  one  sees  in  the  streets  and  in  the  shops,  in 
the  dress  of  men  and  women,  appear  to  one  who  has  practically  never  seen  them." 

But  the  most  amazing  thing  of  all,  to  Miss  Henningsen,  was  her  first  glimpse  of  her 
own  face  and  figure.  Of  course,  she  had  imagined  herself  vastly  different  from  the 
reality.  Her  clothes  had  always  been  chosen  by  those  kind  friends  who  from  the 
beginning  had  tenderly  looked  after  her. 

"  But  now  I  take  a  new  interest  in  such  things,"  she  said  with  a  smile.  "  And  I 
am  not  so  sure  that  I  am  not  a  little  vain  of  my  appearance  !  " 

She  had  never  known  that  flowers  could  be  so  beautiful.  She  had  smelt  the  odour, 
but  never  seen  a  cigarette.  She  has  lovely  haii — but  she  had  forgotten  what  it  looked 
like,  and  almost  cried  with  joy  when  she  first  laid  eyes  on  it. 
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She  has  had  some  disappointments.  "  I  don't  Hke  men's  clothes,"  she  said.  "  I 
had  formed  a  picture  of  them  ever  so  different  from  that  which  I  see  now.  Trousers 
are  ugly.     Why  do  they  wear  them  ? 

Women's  dresses  are  a  source  of  endless  delight.  "  I  could  look  at  women  all  day 
long,"  she  said.  "  I  can't  tell  you  whether  I  like  short  skirts  better  than  long  ones — but 
I  think  a  woman  who  has  shapely  limbs  should  never  conceal  them." 

Miss  Henningsen  has  yet  to  see  the  Underground  railways,  to  travel  in  a  train 
and  see  the  countryside  sliding  by,  and  to  visit  a  cinema. 

Queen  Maud  of  Norway  Visits  the  National  Institute. 

Last  month  Queen  Maud  of  Norway  visited  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
to  hear  the  results  of  the  recent  flag  day  in  aid  of  the  Sunshine  Homes  for  Blind  Babies. 
She  received  envelopes  from  helpers  in  various  parts  of  London  and  presented  cups  and 
medals  to  representatives  of  hospital  aid  societies.  Those  present  included  many 
"  pearly  kings  "  and  "  coster  queens  "  who  had  collected  large  sums  for  the  charity. 

Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C,  Chairman  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
welcomed  Queen  Maud,  and  two  little  blind  girls,  Betty  Hayes  and  Daphne  Beckett, 
presented  her  with  a  bouquet. 

Mrs.  Claremont,  Secretary  of  the  Blind  Babies  Fund,  said  that  their  flag  day  took 
place  the  week-end  after  the  national  financial  crisis  had  been  made  known,  and  she  had 
feared  that  the  result  would  have  been  at  least  £i,ooo  down  on  that  of  the  previous  year, 
but,  owing  to  the  splendid  work  of  those  who  had  helped  them,  it  was  only  £300  less. 
The  gross  figures  were  ^^2,560.  17s.  iid.,  with  a  net  balance  of  ;^2,344.  3s.  6d.  to  the 
fund.     The  expenses  were  very  low. 

Hants  School  for  the  Blind  to  be  Closed  After  70  Years'  Work. 

After  performing  nearly  70  years  of  invaluable  service  for  the  blind  of  Portsmouth, 
the  Hants  and  Isle  of  Wight  School  for  the  Blind  at  St.  Mary's  Hall,  St.  Edward's  Road, 
Southsea,  is  to  be  closed. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  subscribers  was  called  at  the  school  last  month  to  pass 
the  following  resolution  : — 

"  While  regretting  the  necessity  of  closing  the  School  it  mvist  be  realised  that  that 
course  was  inevitable  and  in  the  best  interests  of  the  object  for  which  various  sums  of 
money  have  from  time  to  time  been  given." 

The  meeting  therefore  approved  the  proposal  of  the  Committee  to  close  the  School 
and  Home  on  the  most  convenient  date,  and  also  approved  the  proposal  to  form  a 
trust  with  the  capital  remaining,  the  income  of  which  should  be  applied  to  the  assistance 
of  the  blind  and  those  of  defective  vision  under  such  conditions  as  the  Committee  decide. 

It  was  stated  that  apart  from  financial  stress  the  number  of  totally  or  partially 
blind  children  in  the  City  and  elsewhere  is  definitely  decreasing,  in  the  natural  course 
of  medical  progress,  and  the  Institution  cannot  possibly  be  run,  with  the  funds  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Board,  with  less  than  60  children  in  the  School. 

Since  1864,  when  the  School  and  Home  was  founded  by  Miss  I.  Henn-Gennys  on 
its  present  site,  it  has  done  splendid  work  for  both  the  adult  and  infant  blind,  for  until 
about  30  years  ago  the  home  was  conducted  for  adults. 

After  consultation  with  the  Board  of  Education  the  conclusion  has  been  arrived 
at  that  it  would  be  wasteful  to  continue  the  school  and  increase  the  annual  deficit  until 
the  capital  of  the  Board  was  exhausted.  The  deficit  last  year  was  £400.  The  education 
authorities  are  also  dissatisfied  with  the  school  buildings,  which  are  not  in  accordance 
with  modern  requirements,  although  there  is  no  complaint  as  to  the  administration 
and  instruction  of  the  school. 

Four  alternative  courses  were  advocated  by  the  Board  of  Education  :  (i)  To  bring 
the  present  premises  up  to  date  and  continue  to  run  the  school  ;  (2)  to  get  some  authority 
to  take  over  the  school  ;  (3)  to  establish  the  school  elsewhere  ;  (4)  to  close  the  school. 

The  first  three  schemes  were  ruled  out  after  consideration  on  grounds  of  finance 
or  the  unsuitability  of  the  buildings. 
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It  is  hoped  to  employ  the  capital  remaining  to  the  fund  and  the  income  accruing 
from  the  Trust  which  will  be  formed,  in  the  assistance  of  the  blind,  including  the  pro- 
vision of  secondary  and  higher  education  of  promising  blind  scholars  and  the  possibility 
of  granting  pensions.  The  present  buildings  will  be  sold,  and  July  has  been  fixed  for  the 
closing  date. 
Magnificent  Response  to  Lord  Snowden's  Appeal  for  the  Wireless  Fund. 

An  appeal  was  broadcast  on  Christmas  Day  by  Viscount  Snowden  of  Ickornshaw, 
in  connection  with  the  Wireless  for  the  Blind  Fund.  He  recalled  that  on  the  last  two 
Christmas  Days  a  similar  appeal  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Winston  Churchill. 

"  I  much  regret,"  he  went  on,  "  that  Mr.  Churchill  was  not  able  to  make  the  appeal 
this  year.  It  would  have  been  fitter  that  he  should  have  had  the  opportunity  to  com- 
plete the  good  work  which  he  began  two  years  ago. 

"  Mr.  Churchill  and  I,"  Lord  Snowden  observed,  "  have  had  many  grim  contro- 
versies about  the  ways  and  means  of  raising  and  spending  money,  but  here  is  an  appeal 
for  voluntary  taxation  in  which  we  can  both  wholeheartedly  join." 

Only  2,000  blind  persons  are  now  without  wireless  sets,  and  to  provide  these  Lord 
Snowden  was  appealing  for  ^4,500. 

"  This  comparatively  small  sum,"  he  said,  "  will  enable  Britons  to  boast  that  all 
blind  persons  in  our  country  have  wireless  sets.  The  Committee  of  the  Fund  are  so 
confident  of  success  that  they  have  already  ordered  a  number  of  sets  in  anticipation 
of  the  result  of  the  appeal. 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  not  disappoint  them,  but  stiU  more  am  I  sure  you  will  not 
disappoint  these  2,000  sorely  afflicted  blind  persons. 

Lord  Snowden  remarked  :  "  We  all  have  good  intentions,  but  for  the  lack  of  a  little 
effort  we  often  fail  to  carry  them  out.  Do  not  lack  the  little  effort  needed  to  respond 
to  this  appeal.     It  must  not  fail." 

There  has  been  a  magnificent  response  to  Lord  Snowden's  appeal.  Up  to  the  date 
of  going  to  press  a  total  siim  of  ;^5,5oo  has  been  received  from  20,500  subscribers. 


GORRBPONDINCE 


To  the  Editor. 
Income  Tax. 

Sir, — Many  blind  people  will,  like  myself, 
be  contemplating  with  some  dismay  their 
Income  Tax  Assessments,  particularly  those 
who  will  be  brought  into  the  range  of  Income 
Tax  for  the  first  time  by  the  reduction  of 
the  personal  allowance  from  ;£i35  to  £100 
(if  they  are  single)  and  from  ^225  to  5^150 
(if  they  are  married). 

None  of  us,  at  this  time  in  particular, 
wishes  to  evade  his  liabilities  to  contribute 
to  necessary  taxation,  but  we  are  in  a  more 
unfavourable  position  than  seeing  members 
of  the  community  in  so  far  as  our  blindness 
compels  us  to  employ  guides  and  other 
forms  of  special  assistance. 

I  have  been  enquiring  into  the  question 
of  how  far  we  blind  people  are  entitled  to 
claim  rebate  on  the  cost  of  employing  guides, 
readers,  braillists,  etc.,  as  an  expense  we 
are  necessarily  obliged  to  incur  in  the  per- 


formance of  our  duties.  I  am  told  that  the 
Inspectors  of  Taxes  have  discretion  in  this 
matter  and  that  when  a  satisfactory  case 
is  made  out  they  will  allow  a  rebate  on  such 
expenses.  May  I,  therefore,  through  your 
pages,  call  the  attention  of  your  readers 
to  the  importance  of  stating  their  case  fully 
to  their  Income  Tax  Inspector  and  of  claim- 
ing a  rebate  when  their  circumstances  justify 
it? 

I  would  be  glad  to  suggest  to  the  Council 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  that 
they  should  take  up  the  matter  officially 
with  the  Exchequer  so  as  to  get  a  general 
ruling  applying  to  all  blind  persons  through- 
out the  country.  But  it  may  be  inadvisable 
to  force  a  general  decision  if  the  action 
taken  by  local  Inspectors  of  Taxes  is  satis- 
factory. Perhaps  your  readers  would  let 
me  know  if  they  have  any  difficulties  in 
making  good  a  just  claim. 
80,  Carlton  Hill,  Yours,  etc., 

N.W.  8.        Ernest  Whitfield. 
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A  BLIND  WIRELESS  DISCUSSION  GROUP. 

By  MISS  G.  CROZIER,  M.A.,  Assistant  Librarian,  National  Library  for  the  Blind 
[Northern  Branch),  Manchester. 


FROM  50  to  1,000  in  three  years ! 
This  remarkable  statement  of 
the  growth  of  Wireless  Discus- 
sion Groups  recorded  in  the 
recently  -  published  B.B.C. 
pamphlet,  "Wireless Discussion 
Groups,"  leads  us  to  wonder 
what  developments  are  in  store  for  blind 
listeners.  Clearly  there  are  great  possibilities 
in  the  work  and  it  seems  likely  that  although 
until  the  beginning  of  the  present  session  the 
organising  of  blind  listening  groups  has 
lagged  behind  that  of  sighted  groups,  once 
the  enthusiasm  has  been  aroused  the  develop- 
ment may  rival  that  of  the  sighted  organisa- 
tion. 

The  group  of  which  I  have  personal 
knowledge  is  that  which  meets  at  the 
Northern  Branch  of  the  National  Library  for 
the  Blind,  Manchester,  on  Thursday  even- 
ings, and  some  account  of  its  organisation 
and  progress  may  help  prospective  leaders 
and  organisers  to  institute  similar  groups. 
It  was  inaugurated  on  ist  October,  1931, 
and  in  point  of  date  seems  to  have  been  the 
pioneer  group  of  blind  listeners,  although  I 
understand  that  a  very  successful  group 
organised  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Mission 
to  the  Outdoor  Blind  of  Glasgow  has  been 
running  concurrently  with  the  library's 
group  during  the  first  part  of  the  present 
session. 

The  preliminary  work  was  directly  asso- 
ciated with  the  evening  lectt\res  which  have 
formed  a  regular  feature  of  the  Library's 
winter  programme  for  many  years.  The 
selection  of  the  subject  of  "  The  Modern 
State  "  from  the  programme  of  "  The 
Changing  World  "  was  likewise  influenced 
by  its  relation  to  lecture  courses  held  during 
the  past  two  sessions.  Another  important 
factor  was  the  possibility  of  providing  in 
Braille  a  sufficient  number  of  the  books 
recommended  in  the  B.B.C.  reading  lists. 
An  advance  programme  was  obtained  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  North  Western  Area 
Council  of  the  B.B.C.  in  the  early  summer, 
and  the  work  of  transcription  into  Braille 
was  set  on  foot  as  early  as  last  June  in 
preparation    for    the    October   group.     The 


B.B.C.  kindty  supplied  an  advance  proof 
of  Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson's  pamphlet  on  "  The 
Modern  State,"  and  amongst  the  works  on 
the  book  list  contained  therein  the  following 
have  had  a  considerable  circulation  during 
the  past  three  months  : — 

"  Conservatism,"  by  Lord  Hugh  Cecil. 

"  Liberalism,"  by  L.  T.  Hobhouse. 

"  The   Socialist   Movement,"   by  the    Rt. 
Hon.  J.  Ramsay  MacDonald. 

"  An  Introduction  to  Politics,"  by  H.  J. 
Laski. 

"  Communism,"  by  H.  J.  Laski. 

"  The  Law  of  Nations,"  by  J.  L.  Brierly. 

"  The  Open  Conspiracy,"  by  H.  G.  Wells. 

The  group,  which  has  been  specially 
favoured  in  many  respects,  meets  in  the 
largest  room  of  the  National  Library  for  the 
Blind.  The  B.B.C.  have  generously  given 
it  the  loan  of  a  highly  satisfactory  set  on 
which  excellent  reception  is  possible,  and, 
further,  it  was  especially  fortunate  in  ob- 
taining as  its  group  leader  a  University 
lecturer  of  wide  experience  whose  sympathetic 
contact  with  his  listeners  has  done  much 
to  encourage  a  spirit  of  friendliness  amongst 
the  members.  The  normal  membership  of 
the  group  is  14  to  18,  though  on  some  even- 
ings as  many  as  28  have  been  present. 
Practically  all  the  members  of  the  group 
are  blind  and  most  attend  in  addition  the 
history  class,  which  meets  on  another 
evening  of  the  week.  Readers  and  non- 
readers  are  welcome  and  it  is  interesting 
to  record  that  at  least  three  members  of  the 
group  at  first  unable  to  read  Braille  are  now 
learning  to  read  with  a  view  to  borrowing 
books.  Books  related  to  the  course  are 
shelved  in  the  room  where  the  discussion  is 
held  and  are  available  for  borrowing  at  the 
end  of  the  evening.  My  experience  is  that 
several  readers  prefer  to  select  their  books 
personally  after  the  class  instead  of  adopting 
the  usual  procedure  of  ordering  by  post 
such  books  as  are  available  from  the  list 
they  forward  to  the  Library. 

A  great  point  has  been  made  of  the  in- 
formality of  the  group.  Members  chat  with 
one  another  and  with  the  leader  when  the 
discussion   is   finished   and   comment   upon 
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their  own  reading  and  the  programme  for 
future  meetings.  Many  of  the  people  come 
from  distant  outskirts  of  Manchester,  others 
direct  from  workshops  not  far  away,  and 
the  fairly  level  attendance  even  during  bad 
weather  is  testimony  to  the  keenness  of 
the  members. 

The  actual  quality  of  the  discussion  is 
rather  varied,  but,  as  the  B.B.C.  itself  points 
out,  it  is  no  sign  of  failure  that  all  members 
do  not  speak,  and  I  have  noticed  on  occasion 
that  even  the  most  reserved  of  the  group 
have  something  to  say. 

A  practical  suggestion  which  occurred  to 
me  after  the  first  meeting  was  that  the 
group  leader  was  less  fortunately  situated 
than  I  in  that  he  was  not  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  members  of  the  group, 
and  that  this  circumstance  might  hinder  his 
contact  with  the  less  talkative  members. 
On  several  succeeding  evenings  I  drew  a 
plan  of  the  room  when  all  the  group  had 
arrived  and  indicated  the  name  and  position 
of  each.  The  group  leader  was  thus  able 
to  refer  directly  to  a  speaker,  to  invite  the 
comment  of  another  member  and  so  on. 
After  the  first  few  weeks  naturally  this  device 
was  no  longer  necessary.  And  here  it  seems 
appropriate  to  consider  the  suitability  of  a 
blind  person  as  a  leader.  I  am  strongly  of 
opinion  that  a  sighted  leader  will  be  found 
more  satisfactory.  He  is  able  to  establish 
personal  contact  with  his  audience  much 
more  readily.  He  has  access  to  all  the 
literature  on  the  subject,  whereas  considera- 
tions of  expense  have  unhappily  prevented 
us  from  transcribing  some  of  the  larger  and 
more  advanced  books  associated  with  the 
course,  and,  finally,  he  is  able  to  jot  down 
notes  quickly  in  the  course  of  the  broadcast 
to  help  along  the  subsequent  discussion. 
The  advisability  of  these  notes  was  stressed 
at  the  B.B.C.  conference  I  attended  on 
2nd  January,  and  it  was  generally  agreed 
that  whilst  members  of  the  group  should 
not  be  encouraged  to  take  notes  lest  they  lose 
the  thread  of  the  talk  it  was  well  that  the 
leader  should  note  points  likely  to  arouse 
discussion  amongst  this  particular  group. 

Up  to  the  present  none  of  our  group  have 
written  to  the  lecturer,  but  in  the  light  of 
the  remarks  made  at  the  recent  B.B.C. 
conference  I  think  that  our  group  might 
from  time  to  time  offer  useful  comment. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  excellence 


of  reception.  At  the  B.B.C.  conference 
the  externals  of  the  broadcast  were  con- 
sidered, and  in  the  sectional  group  which  I 
attended  Mr.  Leonard  Woolf  generously 
invited  criticism  of  his  speech,  diction  and 
pace.  The  conclusion  we  reached  will  I 
know  be  appreciated  by  our  group,  for  it 
was  recommended  that  in  future  the  broad- 
casts be  cut  down  to  about  2,000  words 
from  the  norm  of  2,600  hitherto  fixed  by 
the  B.B.C.  Our  listeners  will  appreciate, 
too,  the  proposed  "  paragraphing  "  of  the 
broadcast  to  aid  summarising,  whilst  Sir 
Arthur  Salter's  decision  to  state  at  the  out- 
set the  points  with  which  he  proposes  to 
deal  in  each  address  will  likewise  be  welcomed. 

At  the  B.B.C  conference  some  disagree- 
ment was  found  in  the  choice  of  time  for 
the  broadcast.  Our  experience  is  that  the 
members  of  the  group  arrive  punctually  for 
7.30,  but  would  probably  be  well  pleased  if 
the  time  was  earlier.  In  response  to  requests 
from  members  who  come  straight  from  the 
workshops  in  which  they  are  employed  we 
have  lately  advanced  the  time  of  the  other 
evening  lectures  from  7  to  6.30  p.m.  The 
attendance  has  been  just  as  good. 

A  word  on  other  groups  for  blind  listeners. 
In  addition  to  the  large  group  of  blind 
listeners  in  Glasgow,  another  run  on  rather 
different  lines  from  ours  follows  at  Oldham 
the  same  course  of  broadcasts,  whilst  groups 
are  being  formed  this  month  to  take  the 
second  half  of  the  B.B.C.  session,  at  Bradford 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Tate, 
and  at  Hyde  by  Miss  P.  Fletcher,  whilst  at 
Henshaw's  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Old 
Trafford,  Manchester,  and  at  Barrow-in- 
Furness  the  authorities  have  under  con- 
sideration the  possible  formation  of  blind 
discussion  groups. 

The  newly-organised  groups  are  the  direct 
outcome  of  the  Library's  activities,  and  if 
the  work  of  one  small  group  has  in  the  first 
part  of  the  session  borne  such  good  fruit, 
shall  we  not  see  in  the  near  future  a  multi- 
tude of  wireless  discussion  groups  among 
our  adult  blind  ? 

A  final  word  must  be  added  on  the  letters 
from  our  readers  not  resident  in  Manchester. 
Several  have  regretted  their  distance  from 
Manchester  and  asked  us  to  lend  them  all 
books  associated  with  the  course,  surely 
an  indication  that  yet  more  listening  groups 
are  ready  to  be  formed. 
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RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS 

The  Directory  of  Agencies  for  the  Blind  (1932). 

The  re-issue  of  "  The  Directory  of  Agencies 
for  the  Bhnd  "  (last  pubhshed  in  1928)  in 
the  form  in  which  it  is  now  presented,  meets 
a  need  which  has  become  increasingly  urgent 
with  the  passage  of  time,  and  the  rapid 
development  in  work  for  the  blind.  The 
Year  Book  and  Directory  of  Agencies  for 
the  Blind,  1932,  published  by  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  (with  acknowledge- 
ments to  Gardner's  Trust  for  the  Blind)  at 
the  modest  cost  of  2s.,  post  free,  gives  in 
useful  and  compact  form  and  in  excellently 
clear  print,  the  relevant  facts  concerning 
Agencies  for  the  Blind  in  England  and 
Wales,  Scotland,  the  Irish  Free  State  and 
Northern  Ireland,  together  with  the  names, 
addresses  and  such  facts  as  are  available  of 
the  principal  Blind  Agencies  abroad. 

The  Directory  contains  other  valuable 
information  for  the  use  of  workers  for  the 
blind,  including  a  list  of  periodicals  and 
magazines  in  embossed  type,  of  appliances 
for  the  blind,  a  classified  bibliography 
giving  the  names,  prices  and  publishers  of 
Acts  of  Parliament,  Government  Reports  and 
other  general  publications  relating  to  the 
blind,  a  summary  of  legislation  for  the  blind, 
postal  regulations  for  blind  literature,  a 
list  of  organisations  useful  to  the  worker 
for  the  blind,  of  ophthalmic  hospitals  in 
England  and  Wales  and  of  schools  and 
classes  for  the  partially  blind.  Other  fea- 
tures of  the  Year  Book  are  a  record  of  some 
events  of  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1931, 
an  obituary  for  the  same  period  and  statistical 
tables  showing  the  distribution  of  the  blind 
population  of  England  and  Wales  according 
to  age  periods,  to  the  age  at  which  blindness 
occurred,  and  in  relation  to  employability. 

Immediately  following  the  Table  of  Con- 
tents, on  page  4,  is  a  simple  and  concise 
statement  on  how  to  use  the  Directory. 
Those  who  skip  prefaces  or  forewords  on 
principle  would  do  well  in  this  case  to  lay 
aside  their  prejudices,  and  to  study  the 
explanation  given  before  they  go  further. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  nothing  will  stand  in 
the    way    of    the    Directory    becoming    an 


indispensable  part  of  the  equipment  of 
every  agency  for  the  blind,  and  that  it  will 
also  commend  itself  to  other  social  workers 
whose  interest  in  the  blind  may  lead  them  to 
seek  for  guidance  and  information  from  its 
pages. 

That  a  Directory  of  Agencies  for  the 
Blind  should  be  completely  "  fool-proof " 
is  probably  more  than  its  compilers  dare  to 
claim  for  it,  but  although  the  present 
reviewer  has  made  some  attempt  to  find  its 
vulnerable  places,  there  remains  to  him  only 
the  pleasant  task  of  congratulating  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  upon  its 
achievement,  and  of  advising  those  who  have 
not  yet  secured  a  copy  of  the  Directory  to 
do  so  without  delay. 

"Light." 

The  December  issue  of  Light,  an  inkprint 
magazine,  published  by  the  Braille  Institute 
of  America,  739,  North  Vermont  Avenue, 
Los  Angeles,  eight  times  yearly,  at  an 
annual  subscription  of  three  dollars,  gives 
a  particularly  interesting  account  of  a  blind 
medical  woman,  Mrs.  Evan  Mosher,  who  is  a 
practising  doctor,  specialising  in  mental  dis- 
orders. Mrs.  Mosher,  who  is  a  linguist 
with  command  over  six  or  seven  languages, 
interpreted  at  the  New  York  World  Con- 
ference, at  the  special  request  of  President 
Hoover,  translating  papers  into  French, 
German,  Italian  and  Spanish,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, to  quote  her  own  words,  acting  as 
"  a  sort  of  diplomatic  physician  called  here 
and  there  to  treat  sore  spots  and  tempera- 
mental injuries,  sure  to  occur  in  such  a 
gathering,  through  confusion  of  tongues." 

"And  There  Was  Light." 

The  first  copy  of  a  new  quarterly  inkprint 
magazine  "  ...  And  There  Was  Light"  has 
just  been  published  by  the  American  Braille 
Press,  74  rue  Lauriston,  Paris  (annual 
subscription  two  dollars).  It  contains  an 
address  of  welcome  given  by  Miss  Helen 
Keller  to  the  delegates  at  the  New  York 
Conference,  an  interesting  article  on  the 
much-debated  subject  of  "  sensation  of 
obstacles,"  describing  the  laboratory  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Dolanski,  a  blind  psychologist, 
and  a  defence  of  Braille  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Rodenberg,  which,  like  everything  he 
writes,  is  full  of  vigour  and  compels  atten- 
tion.    The  magazine  is  well  illustrated. 
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WANTED— ONE  THOUSAND  ENTHUSIASTS. 

A  TTENTION   has   frequently   been   drawn  in   the   pages  of  The  New  Beacon  to 

/m  the   educational   possibilities   of  wireless    and  to   the   chances   afforded   by 

/  ^  Discussion  Groups  to  blind  people  who  wish  to  take  full  advantage  of  broad- 

JU— Jm         cast  Talks.     An  article  in  this  issue  tells  how  a  most  successful  Discussion 

/        ^        Group  has  been  formed  amongst  the  blind  of   Manchester,  mainly  through 

/  ^      the  initiative  of  the  Northern  Branch  of  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind. 

.-A.  J^  This  article  should  provide  many  useful  hints  to  those  who  wish  to  form 

Discussion  Groups,  and  we  hope  that  its  enthusiasm  will  inspire  the  backward. 

It  is  really  astonishing  that  those  who  have  the  well-being  of  the  blind  at  heart  seem 
so  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  greatest  opportunity  that  has  ever  been  offered  them  of  truly 
benefiting  the  blind.  We  understand  that  four  influential  national  bodies — the  British 
Broadcasting  Corporation,  the  British  Wireless  for  the  Blind  Fund,  the  National  Library 
for  the  Blind,  and  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind — are  only  awaiting  action  on  the  part 
of  individuals  to  do  their  utmost  to  assist  in  every  possible  way  the  formation  of  Discussion 
Groups.  We  know  that  the  Adult  Education  Section  of  the  B.B.C.  is  ready  to  give  its  advice 
as  to  the  formation  of  Groups,  the  duties  of  a  leader,  the  selection  of  topics,  etc.,  and  that 
the  National  Library  and  National  Institute  would  be  willing  to  provide  the  Braille  literature 
required  by  the  Discussion  Groups,  and  we  believe  that  the  British  Wireless  for  the  Blind  Fund 
would  sympathetically  consider  the  supply  of  suitable  sets  and  loud  speakers  to  Discussion 
Groups  unable  to  afford  them.     Why,  then,  is  not  more  initiative  being  shown  locally  ? 

Miss  Crozier  tells  us  that  the  formation  of  the  Manchester  Group  has  already  encouraged 
blind  people  to  learn  Braille.  This  alone  is  a  result  surely  worth  while.  She  also  gives  us  the 
impression  that  the  Discussion  Group  encourages  sociability — an  equally  valuable  result. 
A  Discussion  Group  should  not  be  associated  with  that  rather  sanctimonious  word  "  uplift." 
The  blind  may  be  in  as  much  need  for  "  uplift  "  as  the  sighted,  but  they  certainly  do  not  need 
it  more.  What  they  do  need  more  than  the  sighted  is  a  means  for  feeding  their  natural 
curiosity  and  for  rendering  them  articulate.     The  Wireless  Discussion  Group  is  that  means. 

We  believe  that  the  main  thing  the  blind  want  is  knowledge  and  the  ability  to  keep 
abreast  with  the  times.  Ten  blind  people  in  a  village  want  knowledge  as  much  as  a  thousand 
blind  people  in  a  city,  and  one  sighted  person  in  a  village  and  a  hundred  sighted  people  in  a 
city  can  give  it  to  them  through  wireless.  If  a  thousand  people  with  active  sympathy  for 
the  blind  decided  to  form,  and  not  to  rest  until  they  did  form.  Discussion  Groups  for  the 
blind  throughout  this  country,  our  whole  blind  population  would  be  marching  in  the  van  of 
human  knowledge — and  who  knows,  then,  what  their  chances  might  be  ? 

If  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  form  local  Discussion  Groups  amongst  the  blind  write 
to  the  Editor  of  The  New  Beacon,  stating  their  specific  problems,  we  will  do  our  best,  in 
consultation  with  the  Adult  Education  Authorities  at  the  B.B.C.,  to  advise  them  through 
the  columns  of  this  journal  as  to  their  best  procedure. 

LITERARY    FASHIONS. 

The  results  of  the  National  Institute's  first  Literary  Competition  show  that  there  is 
plenty  of  original  literary  talent  in  the  Blind  World.  This  talent  should  be  developed.  The 
literary  profession  is  overcrowded,  but  it  is  a  profession  of  surprises — the  man  in  the  back  row 
of  the  hustling  crowd  often  gets  through  the  door  first.  It  is  essential,  however,  that  writers 
should  be  au  fait  with  current  public  taste  and  literary  criticism.  Even  the  greatest  writers 
study  the  fashions  ;  Shakespeare  studied  his  audience,  and  if  alive  to-day,  would  probably 
be  writing  superb  film  scenarios.  Many  of  the  entries  to  the  Competition  were  hopelessly 
old-fashioned  in  subject  and  style.  This  is  to  be  understood  ;  the  writers  were  probably 
cut  off  to  a  great  extent  from  knowledge  of  the  trend  of  fashion.  But  once  again  we  venture  to 
murmur  :    "  Wireless  "  !  -j-jjp-  Editor. 
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LITERARY    COMPETITION    FOR    THE 

BLIND. 


The    1931    Prize    Winners. 


T  the  beginning  of  last  year 
the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  announced  a  Literary 
Competition,     open    to    the 


blind  throughout  the  world. 


A  T  t: 

A 

/  ^      Competitors  were  divided  in- 

_M_  jlk.    to  classes,  over  and  under  i8, 

and  prizes  amounting  to  a  total  of  £45  were 
to  be  awarded  to  the  senders,  in  each  class 
of  the  best  lyric,  the  best  essay  and  the  best 
review  of  a  book. 

Mr.  Frank  Whitaker,  Acting  Editor  of 
John  0'  London's  Weekly,  kindly  consented 
to  act  as  judge. 

The  competition  has  been  exceedingly 
successful.  Over  200  entries  were  received 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  it  is  satis- 
factory to  know  that  prizes  have  gone  to 
places  so  wide  apart  as,  Dunedin,  New 
Zealand  ;  London,  England  and  New  York, 
U.S.A. 

The  results  of  the  competition  are  as 
follows  : — 

CLASS   A,   ADULTS    {over  18). 
Essay  : 

1st  Prize  (£6)  :  Miss  Helen  Herries  Day,  147, 
East  127th  Street,  New  York,  U.S.A. 

2nd  Prize  (£3)  :  Mr.  C.  R.  Allen,  no,  Clyde 
Street,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

Commended  :  Mr.  W.  H.  Coates,  30,  Ban- 
bury Road,  Oxford. 
Mrs.  Edyvean,  c/o  Miss  C.  M.  A. 
Stevens,  39,  Ranger's  Avenue,  Cre- 
morne,  Sydney,  New  Soiith  Wales, 
Australia. 

Mr.  Albert  Sibley,  11,  Cochran  Street, 
Brighton,  Victoria,  Australia. 

Lyric  : 

ist  Prize   (£6)  :  Mr.  Thomas  Warriner,   54, 

Wylam  Street,  Gateshead,  Durham. 
2nd  Prize  {£i)  :  Mr.  C.  R.  Allen,  no,  Clyde 

Street,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
Commended :    Mr.    W.    Manger,    56,    Royal 

Road,  London,  S.E.  17. 

Mr.    W.    H.    Coates,    30,    Banbury 

Road,  Oxford. 


Mr.  R.  W.  H.  Callaghan,  29,  Droit- 
wich  Road,  Worcester. 
Miss  Tilly  Aston,  42,  Raleigh  Street, 
Windsor,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Review  : 

ist  Prize  {£6)  :  Miss  Ruth  Annie  Last,  18, 

Lydford   Road,    North   Paddington, 

London,  W.  9. 
2nd  Prize    {{j)  :    Miss   Marie    Kochler,    170, 

Maria  Avenue,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 

U.S.A. 
Commended  :  Miss  Helen  Herries  Day,  147, 

East  127th  Street,  New  York,  U.S.A. 

CLASS   B,     JUVENILE    {under  18). 
Essay  : 

ist  Prize  {£4)  :  Miss  Marjory  Joan  Hew^lett, 
Royal  Normal  College,  Upper  Nor- 
wood, London,  S.E.  19. 

2nd  Prize  {£2)  :  Miss  Isabel  Gustafson, 
"  Ivanhoe,"  Wondai,  "  King-a-Roy  " 
Line,  Queensland,  Australia. 

Lyric  : 

ist  Prize  (£4)  :  Miss  Margaret  B.  Brand, 
Royal  Normal  College,  Upper 
Norwood,     London,     S.E.  19. 

2nd  Prize  {£2)  :  Miss  Marjory  Joan  Hewlett, 
Royal  Normal  College,  Upper  Nor- 
wood, London,  S.E.  19. 

Review  : 

There  were  no  entries  for  this  section. 

Report  of  the  Judge,  Mr.  Frank  Whitaker  : 

CLASS  A,   ADULTS. 

In  the  adult  classes  the  essays  reached  the 
highest  level,  although  some  competitors 
wrote  descriptive  sketches  rather  than  essays 
in  the  strict  sense  ;  that  is  to  say  they  were 
too  objective  and  formal.  The  true  essay,  as 
I  conceive  it,  is  lit  by  personality  and  warmed 
by  experience  ;  it  is  an  individual  commentary 
on  some  aspect  of  life  or  letters.  In  the 
lyric  class,  also,  verses  were  submitted  which 
strictly  were  not  lyrics  at  all.  A  lyric,  like 
an  essay,  should  be  a  personal  thing,  a 
captured  mood   or  emotion,   a  short  poem 
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in  stanzas  in  which  "  the  poet  sings  his  own 
passions,  sure  of  a  response  from  others  in 
like  circumstances."  Technically,  however, 
most  of  the  poems  were  very  good.  The 
reviews  were  less  satisfactory.  A  review 
should  have  three  qualities.  It  should 
indicate  clearly,  however  briefly,  what  the 
book  is  about  ;  it  should  be  critical,  so  that 
the  reader  may  judge  whether  the  book  is 
worth  his  attention  ;  and  it  should  have  a 
literary  value  of  its  own.  Most  of  the 
entries  either  did  not  possess  all  these 
qualities,  or  did  not  strike  a  happy  balance 
between  them. 

If  I  may  make  one  further  general  criticism, 
the  spelling  of  many  entries  was  faulty  and 
not  enough  attention  was  paid  to  punctua- 
tion. 
Essays  : 

I  had  no  hesitation  in  placing  "  My 
Island  "  first.  It  is  economical  and  exact 
in  the  use  of  words,  blends  the  personal 
and  the  picturesque  effectively,  and  above 
all,  is  interesting.  I  place  "  Bucks  "  second. 
Although  it  falls  far  short  of  "  My  Island  " 
in  style,  I  like  its  good  humour,  the  ease 
with  which  it  imparts  information,  and  its 
general  readableness.  "  The  Machine  Age," 
"  On  Blindness  "  and  "  Oiiv  Dog "  are 
commended. 

Lyrics  : 

After  some  hesitation  I  awarded  the  first 
prize  to  "  Wayfellows  "  for  its  swing  and 
vigour  and  choice  of  words.  Its  thought 
is  more  commonplace  than  that  of  one  or 
two  other  poems  submitted,  but  in  my 
opinion  it  is  the  best  lyric.  I  place  "  Re- 
newal "  second  because  of  its  colour,  its 
skilful  use  of  a  difficult  metre  and  its  neat 
general  plan.  "  Neuport,  1918  "  contains 
more  genuine  passion  than  either  of  them, 
but  is  spoilt  by  the  weakness  of  its  second 
and  third  verses.  "  Milton,"  "  St.  Joan  " 
and  ''  Honour  Due  "  are  commended. 
Reviews  : 

The  best  of  these  is  Ruth  Annie  Last's 
review  of  Hugh  Walpole's  "  Fortitude." 
Not  ideal,  but  it  contains  the  best  blend  of 
the  principles  I  mentioned  above.  The 
criticism  is  a  little  too  fulsome,  and  this 
competitor  should  weigh  her  words  more 
carefully  (for  example,  "  the  way  in  which 
...  is  both  striking  and  arresting."  What 
is  the  difference  ?).     Also  she  should  avoid 


underlining  for  emphasis.  Marie  Koehler  is 
a  close  second.  She  treats  the  story  too 
casually,  and  there  is  some  unnecessary 
moralising  at  the  end,  but  her  criticism  is 
sound.  Helen  Hcrries  Day's  review  is  well 
written,  but  is  merely  a  summary  of  the 
plot.  If  some  critical  judgment  had  been 
added  this  entry  might  have  had  first  place. 
CLASS  B,  JUVENILES. 
These,  I  am  afraid,  were  disappointing — 
especially  the  lyrics. 

Lyrics  : 

"  A  Dream,"  which  I  place  first,  shows  a 
true  feeling  for  rhythm  and  the  sound  of 
words,  but  its  descriptiveness  is  too  suggestive 
of  a  catalogue.  Nevertheless,  there  is  ima- 
gination in  this  little  poem.  "  What  I'd 
See,"  which  I  place  second,  uses  an  unusual 
verse  form  effectively,  but  is  rather  common- 
place in  thought.  The  title  and  the  last 
line  could  be  improved. 

Essays  ; 

I  award  the  first  prize  to  "  Expression." 
The  thread  of  the  argument  is  not  always 
kept  clear,  but  the  style  is  easy  and  natural 
and  there  is  thought  behind  it.  "  Look  in 
the  Mirror,"  the  second  best,  shows  promise, 
but  again  the  meaning  is  not  always  clear. 
This  competitor  should  not  let  her  eloquence 
run  away  with  her.  She  does  not  always 
choose  the  fitting  word  (e.g.,  "  momentous  " 
and  "  let  us  Jound  a  new  mirror  "). 

I  should  like  to  add  that  it  has  given  me 
much  pleasure  to  go  through  so  many 
entries  from  widely  scattered  parts  of  the 
world.  The  competition  has  been  a  great 
success,  and  has  brought  to  light  so  much 
ability  that  I  hope  it  will  be  decided  to  repeat 
it. 

(Signed)  Frank  Whitaker. 

The  winning  lyrics  in  each  class  are 
printed  over  page.  In  next  month's  issue  of 
The  New  Beacon  Miss  Helen  Day's  essay 
will  be  published.  Lyrics,  essays  and  re- 
views winning  prizes  or  commended  will  be 
printed  in  forthcoming  issues  of  one  or 
other  of  the  Braille  journals  published  by 
the  National  Institute. 

The  Institute's  Education  and  Research 
Committee  is  extremely  gratified  at  the  wide 
interest  created  by  the  competition  and  at 
the  excellence  of  its  results,  and  has  passed 
a    cordial    vote    of    thanks    to    Mr.    Frank 
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Whitaker  for  his  invaluable  assistance.  The 
details  of  the  1932  competition  will  be 
arranged  at  the  committee's  next  meeting, 
and  an  announcement  will  be  made  in  due 
course. 

*  *  * 

The  Winning  Lyrics  : 

Wayfellows. 

By    Thomas  Warriner. 
Fresh  cold  wind  and  a  hunter's  moon  ; 
Whip-lash  weather,  that  brisks  the  blood  ; 
Night,  and  a  daylight  sky  above  us, 
Night,  and  a  ringing  road  before  us  : 
Night,  and  the  music  of  our  footsteps 
Chanting  gladness  to  the  stars. 
As  we  go  swinging  west  along. 
With  chance-chimed  laughter  and  random  song. 
And  a  hidden  morrow  beckoning — 
West  along! 

Bounding  blood  and  a  hunter's  heart  ; 

Swift  strong  stride,  and  a  driving  will  ; 

All  the  world  for  our  feet  to  conquer. 

All  the  distance  echoing  welcome. 

All  our  moments  one  bright  chain 

Of  stars,  to  draw  us  up  and  on 

Ever,  forever,  west  along! 

Out  of  the  east  with  a  morning  song. 

Following  the  sun  the  round  world  over — 

West  along! 

Renewal. 

By   C.    R.    Allen. 
"  There  is  nothing  new," 
Quoth  the  Sage, 

"  This  blue  dome  under."  •     • 

"  It  is  very  blue," 
Quoth  the  Page, 
With  sweet  new  wonder. 
Oh,  tender  was  the  pretty  Page  that  hovered  by  the 

Queen, 
With  damask  and  finger-bowl,  and  red  nectarine.  ' 
The  Sage  was  a  cynic  ;    the  Sage  he  was  wise. 
And  sneered  at  the  wonder  in  the  boy's  blue  eyes. 

There  is  nothing  new  " 
Ran  the  page 
The  Queen  sat  conning. 
By  the  garden  yew 
Stalked  the  Sage, 
His  black  gown  donning. 
Oh,  vellum  was  the  book  she  read,  and  vellum  was  his 

cheek. 
The  serving-boy  came  after  him,   his  mistress  for  to 

seek. 
The  heavens  were  a  pewter  dome  ;    the  birds  were  very 

still. 
And  stayed  was  the  traffic  of  the  far  windmill. 

"  There  is  nothing  new," 

Quoth  the  Sage. 

A  peal  of  thunder  ■        ■ 

Rent  the  world  in  two. 

The  boy's  wild  wonder 

Was  such  a  sweet  bewilderment,  the  Queen  picked  up 

her  gown. 
And  ran  for  to  kiss  him,  while  the  rain  tumbled  down. 
And  when  the  storm  was  overpast  the  wakened  birds 

did  look 
On  a  green  new  garden,  and  an  old  wet  book. 


A  Dream. 

By  Margaret   B.    Brand. 
Come  into  the  garden,  for  Titiana's  dancing. 

Dancing  to  the  piping  of  the  great  God  Pan! 
See  the  marble  horses  round  the  fountain  prancing. 

Never  was  such  piping  since  the  world  began. 

Honeysuckle,  lavender,  and  dark  red  roses. 

Mignonette  and  rosemary,  and  faint  sweetpeas  ; 

Breathing  out  their  perfume  as  each  cadence  closes, 
Breathing  out  their  perfume  on  the  soft  warm  breeze. 

Caterpillars,  butterflies,  and  wee,  shy  crickets, 
Lady-birds  and  dragon-flies,  and  big  brown  bees  ; 

Hurrying  from  the  hedgerows  and    from  dark  garden 
thickets. 
Flitting  in  the  shadow  of  the  tall  beech  trees. 

Come  and  let  us  join  them  ere  the  music's  over. 
Come  and  let  us  listen  to  the  haunting  tune  ; 

Dance  amid  the  fragments  of  the  dew-kissed  clover. 
Dance,  for  summer's  with  us,  and  it's  June,  yes,  June ! 

What  I'd  See. 

By  Marjory    Joan    Hewlett. 
I  wish  I  stayed  awake  at  night. 

Instead  of  sleeping  fast  I 
I'm  sure  I'd  see  the  strangest  things — 
I'd  see  the  very  strangest  things  ; 

They'd  just  come  tripping  past. 

And  sometimes,  when  the  nights  were  cold, 

I'd  sit  before  the  fire  ; 
I'm  sure  I'd  see  the  elfin  folk — 
The  funny  little  elfin  folk. 

With  elfin  flute  and  lyre. 

I'd  see  them  dancing  in  the  flames — 

I'd  see  them  at  my  feet  ; 
I'd  see  them  dancing  round  the  light — 
They're  dancing  round  and  round  the  light ! 

I'd  hear  their  music  sweet. 

And  when  the  daylight  came  again 

I'd  see  the  elves  no  more  : 
They'd  only  come  to  me  at  night  ; 
They'd  love  to  wander  round  at  night  ; 

They  never  use  my  door. 

OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  report  the  death  of  : — 
Hugh  Walford,  of  Reading,  at  the  age 
of  85.  For  nearly  40  years  he  had  devoted 
himself  to  the  service  of  the  bhnd,  and  lived 
to  see  the  fruition  of  work  that  must  in 
its  earliest  days  have  been  full  of  difficulty. 
In  1914,  Mr.  Walford  was  able  to  write  : 
"  As  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  Reading 
Society  there  is  not  one  blind  beggar  in  a 
population  of  90,000,  and  every  blind  person 
is  comfortably  housed  and  decently  clothed 
and  has  a  small  assured  income."  That 
such  a  statement  could  be  made  six  years 
before  the  passing  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act 
is  evidence  of  what  Reading  owes  to  the 
unselfish  work  that  Mr.  Walford  did. 
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COURT  GRANGE  SPECIAL  SCHOOL  FOR 

BLIND  CHILDREN 

By  C.  E.  SPURGEON,  Headmaster 


£  WAY   down   here,     in    "Glorious 
^■l  Devon,"  is  going  on  a  work 

/  ^  for  the  Blind  with  which  few 

/     ^         people  are  at  all  familiar. 
J       ^^  A  visitor  arriving  at  Court 

/  ^      Grange  in  the  early  months 

-A  HL.  of    1931    would    have    been 

greeted  by  the  sound  of  the  carpenter's 
hammer,  and  of  the  mason  busy  at  his  work. 
The  building  was  being  prepared  for  its 
new  inhabitants,  who  were  to  come  into 
residence  in  September.  It  was  being  con- 
verted from  a  Sunshine  Home  for  Blind 
Babies  into  a  Special  School  for  Blind 
Children.  It  had  been  in  the  minds  of  some 
for  quite  a  time  that  there  must  be,  scattered 
up  and  down  the  country,  a  large  number 
of  blind  children  who  were  not  getting 
all  the  benefit  that  they  might  from  life 
because  of  their  environment.  Some, 
owing  to  limited  mental  ability,  or 
through  other  circumstances  which  had 
hindered  normal  progress,  were  finding 
life  in  a  large  school,  catering  more  for  the 
average  type  of  mentality,  something  of  a 
burden.  Others,  because  of  their  inability 
to  keep  up  with  the  pace  of  normal  progress, 
had  already  been  cast  aside,  and  were  passing 
their  time  in  the  small  world  of  their  own 
homes  ;  and  there  were  still  others  who  were 
awaiting  their  first  experience  of  school 
life.  A  special  school  was  desirable  for 
all  these  types,  and  Court  Grange  was  just 
the  place  they  needed  to  give  them  the 
opportunities  of  full  development ;  of  using 
and  cultivating  their  powers,  limited  though 
they  might  be  ;  of  gaining  a  sense  of  in- 
dependence ;  of  learning  something  of  what 
is  implied  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  term 
"  Education." 

Court  Grange  was  prepared  to  accommo- 
date 30  pupils — 15  boys  and  15  girls,  and 
on  September  14th,  1931,  the  first  batch 
of  pupils — 9  in  number — arrived.  They 
had  gathered  at  Paddington  Station  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  were  brought 
down  by  two  members  of  the  school  stai^E. 
Later  in  the  term,  3  more  pupils  were  ad- 
mitted, making  a  total  of  12.     Quite  a  small 


family  these  12,  but  none  the  less  an  interest- 
ing one.  One  had  come  direct  from  a 
Sunshine  Home,  four  had  come  direct  from 
other  Schools  for  the  Blind,  four  had  just 
left  home  for  the  first  time,  and  three, 
although  they  had  been  to  school,  had  been 
at  home  for  periods  varying  from  a  few 
months  to  three  years.  Each  child  by 
itself  represented  a  type,  and  here  at  Court 
Grange  each  was  to  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  to  live,  an  opportunity 
that  would  not  have  been  offered  elsewhere. 

The  school  is  ideally  situated  for  its 
purpose.  It  stands  in  its  own  grounds  of 
spacious  lawns,  gardens,  and  park  land. 
The  climate  of  South  Devon  is  well  known, 
and  with  every  chance  of  growing  strong  and 
healthy,  these  little  people  would  not  be 
hampered  in  their  efforts  at  normal 
development. 

The  children  soon  settled  down  to  their 
new  life,  surprisingly  quickly,  in  fact. 
•'  Crying  for  Mother "  is  not  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  Court  Grange.  Besides,  there 
were  so  many  exciting  things  to  do.  Mother 
was  almost,  but  perhaps  not  quite,  forgotten. 
There  was  supper  in  the  Dining  Room, 
looking  out  upon  what  must  be  one  of  the 
best  views  in  Devon  ;  there  was  a  bath,  with, 
for  many,  the  new  experience  of  being  able 
to  lie  at  full  length  in  the  water  ;  and  there 
was  bed,  which  meant  finding  where  one  was 
sleeping,  who  was  in  the  next  bed,  and  all 
about  the  other  occupants  of  the  dormitory. 
And  on  the  morrow,  school 

The  educational  work  divides  into  three 
sections.  The  first  part  of  morning  school 
is  devoted  to  health  training.  This  consists 
of  attention  to  bodily  cleanliness,  and  con- 
cludes with  a  short  sharp  walk,  or  physical 
training  in  the  gymnasium.  If  it  is  a  walk, 
it  means  that  each  child  must  find  its  own 
peg,  put  on  and  button-up  its  own  coat. 
This  is  an  ordinary  everyday  procedure, 
that  most  of  us  do  without  a  thought, 
but  for  the  majority  of  these  children, 
it  is  a  definite  task  that  has  to  be  learnt, 
and  in  the  learning,  has  definite  educational 
value.     The  second  half  is  given  up  to  the 
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study  of  more  difficult  work — numbers, 
Braille,  and  all  tlie  other  usual  school 
lessons.  The  children  need  far  more  indivi- 
dual attention  than  it  would  be  possible 
to  give  them  in  a  larger  school,  and  here 
they  certainly  get  it.  The  12  pupils  are 
divided  into  two  classes — the  Kindergarten, 
in  which  are  placed  the  younger  children, 
and,  for  a  time,  those  who  have  not  been 
to  school  at  all  before — and  the  Senior 
Class,  in  which  all  the  others  are  placed. 
At  present  the  numbers  are  evenly  divided, 
and  there  are  six  pupils  in  each  class.  This 
means  that  each  child  gets  at  least  twice 
as  much  individual  attention  as  he  or  she 
would  receive  elsewhere,  where  the  average 
number  in  a  class  may  be  round  about  15. 
The  individual  attention  which  has  been 
given  has  resulted  in  the  most  difficult 
case  making  some  progress,  while  the 
majority,  in  their  first  term,  have  learnt 
the     beginnings     of     the     Braille     System. 

The  afternoon  periods  are  devoted  to  less 
strenuous  but  just  as  interesting  and  valuable 
occupations.  Musical  appreciation,  singing, 
dancing,  nature  rambles,  games,  handwork 
and  gardening  all  figure  on  the  time-table. 
Those  pupils  who  have  any  musical  sense 
at  all  have  every  chance  of  developing  it, 
and  the  dancing  that  is  being  taught  is 
imparting  a  sense  of  rhythm,  as  well  as 
giving  a  confidence  and  ease  of  movement 
so  obviously  lacking  in  many  instances. 
The  extensive  grounds  belonging  to  the 
school,  and  the  surrounding  woods  and 
country  lanes,  allow  the  children  to  recog- 
nise the  sounds  of  birds,  and  to  learn  many 
of  the  secrets  of  nature  at  first  hand.  This 
is  an  advantage  that  is  not  given  to  the 
majority  of  blind  children.  The  school 
grounds  also  lend  themselves  to  the  playing 
of  games,  organised  and  free,  and  as  they 
are  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  children, 
there  is  no  lack  of  space.  Many  pleasant 
hours  are  spent  at  work  in  the  garden. 
Borders  have  been  cleared  and  bulbs  planted. 
The  handworks  taught  are  those  usually 
found  in  similar  schools,  but  at  present, 
in  a  more  elementary  form.  They  include 
anything  and  everything  that  tends  to 
develop  the  co-ordination  of  finger  and  brain. 
Amongst  the  more  orthodox  sections  may 
be  mentioned  beadwork  (from  simple  bead 
threading  to  the  making  of  serviette  rings 


and    table    mats),    knitting,    sewing,    wool 
rug  making,  and  chair  caning. 

In  the  Dining  Room  the  pupils  are 
supplied  with  serviettes  (overalls  are  taboo) , 
and  are  taught  the  correct  use  of  knife  and 
fork.  This  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the 
most  dilficult  parts  of  the  work,  but  it  is 
all  worth  while,  and  the  progress  made  so  far 
leads  one  to  believe  that  the  eventual  success 
in  this  direction  will  not  be  less  certain  than 
in  the  other  spheres  of  the  school's  work. 

After  tea — which  is  generally  finished  by 
about  5.30  p.m. — there  are  two  hours  before 
bed  time,  and  these  are  fully  occupied.  The 
aim  of  the  school  is  to  fill  each  minute  of 
the  day,  and  so  to  teach  the  children  the 
correct  use  of  their  leisure  time.  Briefly, 
the  evenings  are  devoted  to  the  following 
occupations  : — 

Monday      .  .     Choir,     Community    Singing, 
Percussion  Band  Practice. 
Tuesday     . .     Reading,   Individual  occupa- 
tions  (Hobbies,   Modelling, 
etc.). 
Wednesday       Letter    writing,    individual 

occupations. 
Thursday  . .     Games  Club   (Indoors  in  the 
winter,  outside  in  the  sum- 
mer). 
Friday        . .     Reading,     Dancing,     Gramo- 
phone. 
During   the   week-ends    the   children   are 
taken   out   for  walks   as   much  as  possible, 
and  are  either  read  to  or  play  games  that 
they    themselves    suggest. 

Because  the  numbers  are  small  it  is 
perhaps  a  comparatively  easy  task  to 
produce  and  maintain  an  atmosphere  some- 
what different  from  that  found  in  the  ordi- 
nary residential  school.  At  present  we  at 
Court  Grange  are  just  one  family  ;  the 
children  are  perfectly  happy,  friendly,  and 
above  all,  natural  ;  and  when  the  numbers 
increase,  it  is  hoped  the  same  atmosphere 
will  continue.  In  such  a  school,  devoted 
to  the  task  that  it  is,  the  maintenance  of 
the  correct  tone  and  atmosphere  is  essential, 
and  pupils  and  staff  are  working  together, 
wholeheartedly  to  this  end. 

The  school  is  still  in  its  early  infancy — 
it  is  barely  four  months  old — but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  future  will  write  it  down 
as  having  filled  a  long-felt  want  in  the  work 
of  education  for  the  blind. 
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METHODS    OF    REMUNERATION. 


VIII. 
By  BEN  PURSE. 


THE  handicap  of  blindness 
has  been  employed  by 
propagandists  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  not  always  credit- 
able to  them,  and  not 
always  in  a  manner  that 
is  designed  to  promote 
and  maintain  a  status  of  citizenship  among 
non-seeing  persons.  This  is  certainly  re- 
grettable :  for  no  agency  in  these  days, 
even  in  its  frenzied  anxiety  to  obtain 
money,  should  be  permitted  to  stray  so 
far  from  the  objects  and  purposes  of  care- 
fully regulated  welfare  work  as  to  lie  with 
impunity,  and  to  indulge  in  the  grossest 
misrepresentation.  Where  the  claims  they 
have  to  make  upon  public  support  are  so 
slender  that  they  cannot  otherwise  be  sus- 
tained, it  were  infinitely  better  to  abandon 
such  claims  altogether. 

This  specious  and  cheap  form  of  pleading 
is  of  little  consequence,  however,  when 
compared  with  propaganda  of  a  more 
extreme  character  that  is  usually  in  the 
hands  of  non-seeing  people  themselves  who 
frequently  use  their  blindness  as  a  kind  of 
stalking-horse  which  is  trotted  out  upon 
every  conceivable  occasion  without  rhyme 
or  reason.  There  are  understandable  limits 
beyond  which  the  disability  of  blindness 
should  not  be  made  the  excuse  for  inaction, 
and  if  we  trespass  too  far  beyond  such 
limits,  our  claim  to  citizenship  becomes 
unsubstantial  and  unreal.  If  we  have  rights 
they  are  conditioned  by  the  duties  we  are 
prepared  to  fulfil,  and  the  man  who  shirks 
his  obligations  and  is  disinclined  to  perform 
those  obvious  duties  automatically  ceases 
to  be  of  much  account  ;  he  forfeits  his  claim 
to  the  possession  of  such  so-called  rights. 
A  physical  disability  may,  to  some  extent, 
limit  our  moral  and  financial  obligations  : 
but  it  cannot  relieve  us  of  every  duty  and 
every  obligation,  nor  are  we  thereby  relieved 
of  moral  responsibility.  When  we  have 
learned  to  appreciate  this  truth,  we  will  be 
more  concerned  with  the  performance  of 
our  duties  and  less  vociferous  in  the  assertion 
of  our  rights. 


If  we  may  judge  from  the  character  of 
the  representations  that  are  being  made  to 
the  Governing  Bodies  of  Institutions  for 
the  Blind  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
it  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  diverse 
systems  of  wage  payments  that  obtain, 
afford  the  strongest  possible  evidence  of  the 
conclusion  we  have  long  ago  reached,  viz., 
that  the  ideal  wage  system  has  not  yet  been 
attained.  It  is  possible  indeed  that  this 
conception  may  never  be  realised — but  we 
ought,  surely,  to  be  in  a  position  to  establish 
a  system  which  will  be  so  far  common  to 
all  as  to  contain  within  itself  some  elements 
of  stability  and  permanence. 

So  far  we  have  examined  seven  separate 
systems  of  wage  payments — not  any  two 
of  which  can  be  said  to  possess  those  common 
elements  to  which  we  here  refer  and  which 
are  calculated  to  allay  discontent  and 
stimulate  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
work-people. 

Where  minimum  wages  are  provided,  the 
complaint  is  invariably  made  that  they  are 
stabilised  upon  too  low  a  level.  If  piece- 
work conditions  are  under  consideration, 
those  rates  are  said  to  be  too  arbitrarily 
fixed  and  registered  at  such  a  level  as  to 
make  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  subsistence. 
Where  time  rates  are  operated,  the  fixation 
of  the  hourly  charge  is  too  low  ;  so  that  the 
general  conclusion  is  obvious  that  in  these 
self-same  variations  we  find  the  great 
source  of  weakness.  Be  it  observed  that 
we  are  not  saying  that  time  rates  are  too 
low,  that  piece-work  prices  are  unsatisfactory 
and  that  the  general  basis  upon  which  mini- 
mum wages  are  placed  is  unfair.  These 
points  of  view  are  common  to  the  people 
working  under  the  respective  systems,  and 
so  long  as  we  have  a  conflict  of  this  kind 
we  cannot  hope  to  secure  a '  contented 
community. 

As  we  have  pointed  out  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  when  minimum  wages  applicable 
to  sighted  labour  are  being  considered,  both 
the  employers  and  the  workpeople  realise 
that  any  agreement  reached  must  represent 
the  capacity  to  produce   of  the  particular 
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set  of  workers  whose  interests  are  involved. 
Wages  cannot  be  paid  unless  the  yield  in 
output  can  provide  for  prime  costs,  which 
include  the  charge  for  raw  material,  wages 
and  other  incidental  expenses  that  may 
legitimately  be  charged  against  production, 
in  addition  to  which  there  must  be  reasonable 
overhead  charges  and  interest  upon  invested 
capital. 

Now  it  is  obvious,  when  we  are  thinking 
in  terms  of  wage  payments  about  problems 
associated  with  blind  -  welfare  work,  we 
cannot  ignore  all  these  considerations.  The 
manager  of  a  well-ordered  undertaking  has 
not  at  his  disposal  unlimited  resources. 
Therefore  he  must  at  least  secure  from 
industry  the  cost  of  raw  material,  wage 
payments  as  assessed  upon  a  piece-work 
basis,  and  such  other  charges  as  are  reason- 
able in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  present 
a  justifiable  statement  to  his  directors. 
If,  b}^  the  goodwill  of  the  community,  either 
as  expressed  through  the  medium  of  volun- 
tary contributions  or  in  the  form  of  sub- 
ventions from  the  municipalities,  more 
money  is  available,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  money  to  be  secured  from  these 
extraneous  sources  can  be  for  ever  guaranteed 
irrespective  of  the  condition  of  trading 
departments. 

Surely  the  object  to  be  aimed  at  is  for  the 
individual  who  is  the  unit  of  production 
and  for  the  organisation  with  which  he  is 
identified  so  to  strive  as  to  become  as  nearly 
economical!}^  independent  as  possible.  It  is 
neither  good  policy  nor  good  sense  so  to  be 
lowering  that  standard  of  independence  by 
making  inordinate  demands  upon  the  State, 
and  exacting  such  a  standard  of  life  as  is  in 
no  degree  whatever  comparable  to  our 
ability  to  provide  for  ourselves.  Our  handi- 
cap, such  as  it  is,  is  capable  of  being  assessed 
upon  a  tolerably  sound  scientific  basis,  and 
if,  in  the  form  of  subsidy,  we  secure  a 
monetary  consideration  which  is  the  assess- 
ment of  our  handicap,  we  have  no  more  right 
than  any  other  individual  to  exact  from  the 
State,  Local  Authorities,  or  voluntary  agen- 
cies more  than  this  assessment. 

There  are  some  extraordinary  people  who 
appear  to  think  that  their  physical  handicap 
is  a  liability  devolving  upon  the  State 
which  must  be  liquidated  at  such  a  price 
as    involves    the    community    in    a    heavy 


and  lifelong  obligation  :  but  surely  there 
is  some  force  in  the  reasoning  which  suggests 
that,  whilst  the  State  is  disposed  to  look 
kindly  upon  disabled  people,  and  to  render 
assistance  to  them,  the  lack  of  earning 
power  is  just  as  much  a  calamity  to  the 
State  as  it  is  to  the  individual  because  its 
resources  are  twice  depleted  in  that  it  must 
provide  for  the  handicap  whilst  sustaining 
the  loss  of  earning  power  conditioned  by  the 
nature  of  the  disability.  If  we  could  but 
be  induced  to  see  these  things  in  their  proper 
perspective,  the  arrant  nonsense  which  is 
so  glibly  expressed  by  a  certain  school  of 
thought  would  speedily  be  dissipated. 

Recently  we  received  a  communication  in 
which  it  was  urged  that  there  is  something 
wrong  with  the  system  which  reveals  such 
a  vast  disparity  between  the  amounts  paid 
to  blind  people  in  the  form  of  wages  and 
the  sums  received  by  blind  and  other  officials 
as  salaries.  But  surely  this  difference  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  there  is  in  no 
sense  an  identity  of  duties  and  responsibilities 
— disparity  can  only  exist  where  the  working 
conditions  are  equal  and  where  the  responsi- 
bilities devolving  upon  all  concerned  are  an 
unvarying  quantity.  If,  then,  vast  in- 
equalities in  remuneration  exist,  there  is 
ground  for  criticism  and  discontent  must 
necessarily  arise.  Shallow  thinking  of  this 
kind  will  solve  none  of  the  difficult  problems 
which  are  before  us,  and  the  re-shaping  and 
re-grouping  of  modern  conditions  and  facili- 
ties are  such  as  to  confer  a  monopoly  of 
infallible  judgment  upon  none  of  us.  There 
are  differences  in  the  rates  of  payment  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  there  are  vast  dif- 
ferences in  the  duties  that  have  to  be  dis- 
charged and  no  disparity  can  possibly 
exist,  therefore,  where  conditions  are  so 
unequal  as  to  demand  enormous  variations 
in  the  rates  of  payment.  If  there  is  anything 
at  all  of  solid  value  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
rent  of  ability,  it  was  never  more  clearly 
emphasised  than  in  this  connection.  How- 
ever we  may  dislike  the  idea,  it  must  con- 
tinue to  be  honoured  and  respected  in  a 
workaday  world  that  those  who  are  charged 
with  heavy  and  responsible  duties  are  en- 
titled to  be  remunerated  upon  a  permanently 
higher  basis  than  those  whose  tasks  are  light, 
and,  by  comparison,  unimportant,  and  whose 
responsibilities   are   negligible,   always    pro- 
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vided  that  a  reasonable  standard  of  sub- 
sistence is  secured  for  all. 

We  have  been  requested  to  examine  the 
conditions  of  employment  at  the  Royal 
Dundee  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  it  is 
our  privilege  to  be  able  to  state  that  this 
organisation  has  always  occupied  a  foremost 
place  in  progressive  work  on  behalf  of  the 
blind. 

The  Institution  is  again  among  those  that 
have  been  blessed  for  many  years  with  a 
sound  administration.  Its  Board  of  Gover- 
nors is  composed  of  able  business  men  who 
have  given  unstintedly  of  their  time  and 
money  in  helping  to  build  up  this  monument 
of  philanthropic  aid.  The  Institution  was 
established  in  1865  and  now  employs  approxi- 
mately 120  blind  people.  The  trades  taught 
are  those  usually  practised  by  the  blind, 
though,  within  the  last  two  years,  they  have 
undertaken  decorative  floral  bead  design 
work,  and  it  affords  remunerative  employ- 
ment, whilst  at  the  same  time  being  a  con- 
genial occupation  for  the  employment  of 
women. 

It  should  be  explained  that  in  all  the 
departments  workers  are  credited  with 
Trade  Union  rates  for  the  work  they  per- 
form, but  their  earnings  are  supplemented 
by  an  amount  of  subsidy  which  provides  a 
minimum  wage  of  44s.  per  week  for  male 
adult  employees  and  28s.  6d.  for  women 
workers.  The  number  of  hours  worked  are 
42-|  per  week — Saturday  labour  having  been 
experimentally  discontinued. 

During  the  last  five  years,  although  the 
number  of  employees  has  been  considerably 
increased,  the  Institution  has  not  had 
occasion  to  use  the  services  of  the  Labour 
Exchange  ;  that  is  to  say  there  have  been 
no  workers  placed  on  unemployment  benefit. 
This  is  rather  remarkable  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  for  some  years  past  the  City  of 
Dundee  has  ranked  very  high  in  the  per- 
centage of  unemployment — a  number  of 
its  industries  having  been  seriously  affected 
by  the  depression  experienced  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  whilst  its  export  trade 
has  been  badly  hit.  We  desire  therefore  to 
pay  a  tribute  to  the  management  for  the 
skill  and  efficiency  they  have  displayed  in 
keeping  their  workers  fully  employed.  Doubt- 
less they  would  profit  by  a  general  marketing 
scheme  :  but  failing  this  they  have  not 
neglected  to  develop  the  resources  at  home, 


having  assiduously  cultivated  every  oppor- 
tunity that  could  be  made  to  yield  results. 

The  general  criticism  we  have  expressed 
on  the  principle  of  the  minimum  wage  is 
modified  in  this  instance  by  the  consideration 
that  it  is  stabilised  at  a  level  nearer  the 
productive  ability  of  the  worker  than  we 
have  observed  in  some  of  the  examples 
already  given.  This  means  not  only  that 
the  subsidy  can  be  reasonably  defended, 
but  that  the  amount  required  is  a  manage- 
able quantity  by  contrast  with  the  economic 
earnings  secured  :  but  however  we  may 
regard  the  principle  of  the  minimum  wage, 
it  must  be  at  once  admitted  that  a  pure 
system  of  piece-work  cannot  nowadays  be 
reasonably  defended.  If  an  organisation  is 
able  to  show,  as  the  Dundee  Society  can, 
that  earning  power  is  not  being  seriously 
diminished  in  consequence  of  the  application 
of  the  minimum  wage,  then  it  rests  upon 
tolerably  safe  ground  :  but  if  its  earning 
power  is  steadily  increasing  as  in  the  instance 
before  us,  then  most  of  the  objections  one 
might  otherwise  urge  must  obviously  fail. 

The  following  figures  are  interesting  as 
showing  the  close  relationship  between 
earnings  and  subsidy  during  the  past  three 
years  : 

Wages  Augmen- 

Earned.  tation. 

1928-29      ..  ..        £3,241  £4,044 

1929-30      ..  ..        £3.282  £4.127 

1930-31      ..  ..        £3,376  £4,387 

As  we  proceed  with  our  detailed  examina- 
tion of  the  conditions  obtaining  in  various 
other  centres  we  will  not  generally  find 
quite  the  same  satisfactory  results  as  are 
apparent  at  Dundee.  If  it  were  possible 
for  every  employment  agency  to  register 
production  at  such  a  high  level,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  minimum  wage  upon  the  basis  that 
obtains  in  the  example  iDcfore  us,  most  of 
the  objections  which  we  have  had  so  fre- 
quently to  make  would  disappear  and  our 
criticism  be  changed  to  commendation  and 


praise. 


{To  be  continued) 


As  we  go  to  press  we  learn  with  deep  regret 
of  the  death  of  Captain  Pollard,  Secretary  of 
the  London  Association  for  the  Blind,  which 
took  place  at  his  home  in  Putney  on  January 
7th.  An  appreciation  of  his  work  will  appear 
in  our  next  issue. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

One  of  the  Ten  Best  Living   Pianists. 

Mr.  Thomas  Marshall,  the  blind  pianist, 
whom  Koussevitsky  has  ranked  among  the 
10  best  living  players  of  the  piano,  gave 
a  highly-successful  concert  last  month  at 
the  Salle  de  la  Revue  Musicale,  Paris, 
preparatory  to  his  proposed  American  tour. 
The  programme  consisted  of  works  by 
Bach,  Chopin  and  Schumann.  Mr.  Marshall 
was  warmly  applauded. 

A  Manchester  Organ  Recital. 

Last  month,  Mr.  F.  W.  Andrews,  the 
blind  organist  and  choirmaster  of  St.  Silas's 
Church,  Blackburn,  gave  an  organ  recital 
at  St.  Ann's  Church,  Manchester.  Mr. 
Andrews  has  been  blind  from  infancy,  was 
trained  at  Henshaw's  Institution,  and  is  a 
Bachelor  of  Music.  His  programme  began 
with  Bach's  G  Minor  Fantasia  and  Fugue 
and  ended  with  the  massive  Finale  from 
Widov's  Second  Symphony.  His  building  up 
of  the  Fugue  was  striking  testimony  of  his 
ability  to  visualise  the  whole  outline  of  a 
difficult  piece.  Not  less  effective  was  his 
delicate  handling  of  the  Guilmant  "  Noel," 
when  the  solo  stops  were  used  with  discri- 
mination and  precision. 

Successful 

Massage 

Students. 

The  follow- 
ing students 
successf  u  1 1 V 
qualified  in 
the  recent 
examinatiors 
in  Massage, 
Remedial 
Exer  c  i  s  e  s 
and  Medical 
Electricity  : 
Charles 
Brown  (ex- 
Worcester 
College  p  u  - 
pil);  Graham 
Perks;  and 
William 
Smith. 


Blind  Children  at  Eccles-on-Sea  {Children's  Countyy  Holiday  Fund). 
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H.  V.  Spanner's  Recital. 

No  sighted  organist  could  have  visualised 
his  music  more  clearly,  or  have  presented  it 
with  greater  clarity,  than  did  Mr.  H.  V. 
Spanner  at  the  special  recital  which  he  gave 
on  2nd  December  at  the  Armitage  Hall  of 
the  Institute.  Although  primarily  designed 
for  the  assistance  of  students  sitting  for  the 
Fellowship  and  Associate  diplomas  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Organists,  the  occasion  had 
something  more  than  the  purely  academic 
interest  implied  by  a  programme  selected 
from  the  list  of  test-pieces.  Several  of 
them  proved  formidable  enough  in  an  execu- 
tive sense,  as  even  so  accomplished  a  player 
as  Mr.  Spanner  was  constrained  to  confess  in 
his  illuminating  comments  upon  the  prob- 
lems involved.  While  it  is  impossible  to 
lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  rule  in  the 
matter  of  interpretation,  any  student  who 
could  put  into  practice  the  suggestions  so 
eloquently  advocated  in  Mr.  Spanner's  sub- 
sequent performances  must  have  gone  away 
considerably  fortified  for  the  ordeal.  In 
the  "  Otho  "  Overture,  for  example,  he 
could  not  have  failed  to  note  how  effective 
the  awkward  passages  given  by  Handel  to 
the  double  basses  can  be  made  to  sound 
when  transferred  to  so  unsuitable  a  medium 
as  the  organ  pedals.  Another  instance  of 
the  player's  skill  in  that  direction  was 
furnished  later  on  in  Bach's  great  Toccata  in 
F,  wherein  the  performer's  technical  facility 

is  as  severely 
tested  as  is 
his  sense  of 
colour  and 
pattern  by 
the  same 
composer's 
Choral  Pre- 
lude," To 
Thee  I  Cry." 
With  such  re- 
sourcefulness 
did  Mr.  Span- 
ner combine 
the  roles  of 
mentor  and 
musician 
that  the 
scanty  atten- 
dance  was 
the  more 
regrettable. 
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UNION    OF    COUNTIES    ASSOCIATIONS 

FOR    THE    BLIND. 


South "  Eastern       and       London       Counties 
Association  for  the  Blind. 

HUGH  E.     WALFORD, 

of  Reading,  died  on 
December  23rd,  at  the 
age  of  85.  Himself 
blind,  Mr.  Walford 
founded  in  1893  the 
Reading  Blind  Aid 
Society,  the  predecessor  of  the  present 
Reading  Association  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind,  and  he  was  its  honorary  secretary 
and  treasurer  for  many  years.  Mr.  Walford 
and  his  devoted  helper,  the  late  Miss  Mary 
Gordon  Burnett,  did  pioneer  work  for  the 
blind  of  Reading. 

Two  Pastime  Workers  of  the  East  Sussex 
Association  for  the  Blind  entered  for  a  com- 
petition at  the  Heathfield  Arts  and  Crafts 
Sale.  They  were  the  only  blind  competitors, 
and  both  were  successful  in  carrying  off 
prizes,  one  for  a  coiled  raffia  basket  and  one 
for  a  baby's  knitted  frock. 

A  most  successful  Exhibition  and  Sale 
of  Work  was  held  by  the  Essex  County 
Association  for  the  Blind  at  the  Ellen  Terry 
Social  Club,  Ilford,  on  26th  November,  1931. 
There  were  three  stalls,  two  of  which  were 
stocked  with  goods  made  by  the  Pastime 
Workers  (members  of  the  Club,  drawn  from 
Ilford,  Dagenham  and  Barking,  pupils  of 
the  Association's  Home  Teacher),  whilst 
a  third  stall  was  stocked  with  goods  made  by 
Home  Workers  from  the  same  area,  also 
members  of  the  Club.  Three  hundred  articles 
were  sent  in  for  the  Sale,  the  work  of  18 
individuals,  and  more  than  £15  worth  of 
goods  were  sold,  and  orders  were  taken  for 
another  50s.  worth.  The  Club  is  run  by 
the  Servers  of  the  Blind  League  on  behalf 
of  the  Essex  County  Association  for  the 
Blind,  and  the  Club  Committee  has  direct 
representatives  of  both  the  League  and  the 
County  Association  sitting  on  it.  It  is 
understood  that  this  is  the  first  time  that 
anything  of  this  kind  has  been  organised 
at  a  Club  run  by  the  League,  and  it  is  the 
first  attempt  in  Essex  to  dispose  of  Pastime 
Goods  by  means  of  a  Sale  of  Work.  The 
Mayor  and  Mayoress  of  Ilford  kindly  came 


during  the  afternoon,  and  the  success  of 
it  all  was  so  gratifying  that  it  was  agreed 
there  and  then  that  a  similar  effort  must 
be  arranged  in  future  years.  Members  of  the 
Club  received  full  payment  for  each  article, 
and  some  of  them  generously  returned  the 
money  for  the  benefit  of  the  Club  funds. 

Midland  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  Staffordshire  Association  for  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind  has  widened  its  activities  by 
opening  a  social  centre  for  the  blind  of 
Leek  and  district  in  Ball  Haye  Street  Schools, 
Leek,  on  Monday,  23rd  November,  1931. 
The  Centre  is  the  fifth  to  be  formed  by 
the  Association,  the  others  being  at  Stafford, 
Cannock,  Tamworth  and  Newcastle-under- 
Lyme,  and  will  serve  the  blind  within  a 
lo-miles'  radius  of  Leek.  It  is  expected  that 
about  50  people  will  attend  the  reunions, 
which  will  be  held  once  a  month  at  first  and 
later  on  fortnightly  if  necessary. 

Entertainments  will  be  given  in  which 
the  blind  will  join,  there  will  be  readings 
from  books,  serious  talks,  and  they  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  making  friendships 
with  one  another  and  with  people  not  so 
affected,  of  whom  it  is  hoped  many  in  the 
town  will  be  willing  to  help.  Certain  private 
'bus  owners  are  issuing  free  tickets  for  those 
coming  from  a  distance,  and  tea  will  also 
be  provided. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Staffordshire  Asso- 
ciation, who  declared  the  Centre  open  on 
23rd  November,  said  that  the  centres  already 
formed  had  proved  a  great  benefit  in  bringing 
the  blind  together  in  a  homely  way  and  in 
creating  a  spirit  of  fellowship.  The  effect 
on  the  mind,  temperament  and  body  was 
remarkable,  as  it  gave  a  wider  interest  to 
life  and  helped  blind  people  of  all  ages  and 
of  varying  interests. 

North-Western  Counties  Association  for  the 
Blind. 

The  death  from  meningitis  of  Dr.  Evan 
Nicholas  Hughes,  of  Wallasey,  and  Rodney 
Street,  Liverpool,  on  the  4th  December, 
1931,  at  the  early  age  of  36  is  greatly  re- 
gretted by  the  Association.  Dr.  Hughes  had 
served  as  County  Oculist  under  the  Cheshire 
County  Council  during  1931  and  all  blind 
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persons  in  the  area  were  certified  by  him 
before  being  placed  upon  the  Blind  Register. 
He  was  greatly  interested  in  the  cases 
submitted  to  him  and  was  much  liked  by  the 
blind  people  whom  he  examined  or  visited 
in  the  course  of  his  work  for  the  County 
Council. 

Dr.  Hughes  received  his  medical  education 
at  the  University  of  Liverpool  and  became 
L.R.C. P. (London)  in  1922.  He  was  honorary 
ophthalmic  surgeon  at  the  Wallasey  Cottage 
Hospital  and  Ellesmere  Port  Hospital.  Pre- 
viously he  had  been  House  Surgeon  at  the 
Hanley  Hospital,  Liverpool,  and  Resident 
Medical  Officer  and  House  Surgeon  at  the 
Birmingham  and  Midlands  Eye  Hospital. 

Dr.  Hughes  was  considered  a  brilliant 
surgeon  by  his  colleagues  and  was  engaged 
in  distinguished  research  work  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Liverpool.  He  has  contributed 
several  articles  on  ophthalmic  subjects  to 
the  medical  journals  and  in  April,  1930, 
read  a  paper  on  the  Evolution  of  Vision 
to  a  conference  convened  by  the  North 
Western  Counties  Association  ;  this  paper 
was  published  in  the  July  issue  of  The  Teacher 
of  the  Blind. 

Eastern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind. 

Among  the  cases  placed  on  the  Observation 
List  by  the  Huntingdonshire  Society  which 
are  receiving  treatment  as  part  of  their  work 
for  the  prevention  of  blindness,  is  one  which 
has  aroused  much  interest  because  of  being 
the  first  case  in  this  area  to  be  supplied  with 
a  recent  innovation  in  the  ophthalmic 
world — "  Contact  lens." 

The  case  is  that  of  a  woman  of  28  years 
of  age  who  suffered  from  corneal  ulcers 
and  also  "  conical  cornea  "  (malformation 
of  the  eyeball).  After  some  weeks  of  treat- 
ment by  a  woman  surgeon  at  the  Royal 
London  Ophthalmic  Hospital  the  ulcers 
successfully  cleared  up,  and  a  "  Contact 
Lens  "  was  recommended.  As  the  price 
was  nine  guineas  it  was  rather  a  serious 
proposition,  but  as  the  woman's  husband 
was  an  ex-service  man  the  local  branch  of 
the  United  Services  Fund  took  the  matter 
up  and  finally  made  a  grant  to  cover  the 
whole  cost. 

In  recommending  the  special  lens  it  was 
claimed  that  in  some  cases  "  vision  can  be 
raised  to  practically  normal  sight  "  and  up 
to  the  present  this  appears  to  be  correct. 


When  first  visited,  before  treatment,  the 
woman  had  been  compelled  to  abandon 
attempts  at  looking  after  her  home  and 
children  ;  now  she  cycles. 

If  there  are  any  cases  in  other  areas 
where  benefit  has  been  derived  from  these 
special  lenses,  it  would  be  interesting  if 
if  they  were  placed  on  record. 

Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind. 

On  17th  December,  1931,  representatives 
from  the  Local  Authorities  and  Voluntary 
Societies  in  the  six  Northern  Counties 
attended  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the 
Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind, 
which  was  held  in  the  Council  Chamber, 
Halifax.  The  Mayor  of  Halifax,  Alderman 
Rufus  Stirk,  O.B.E.,  J. P.,  presided,  and 
Mr.  W.  Whitehead,  Honorary  Treasurer 
of  the  Association,  gave  the  paper  on  "  The 
Wages  and  Conditions  of  Blind  Workers 
and  their  Relation  to  Trading  Accounts," 
which  he  delivered  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Union  of  Associations  on  19th  November, 
1931.  The  day  before  the  meeting  members 
of  the  Association  were  shown  over  the 
John  W.  Horsfall  Home  for  the  Blind  and 
the  new  Workshops  by  the  President  of  the 
Society,  Mr.  Percy  Horsfall,  members  of  the 
Committee  and  the  Manager,  Mr.  R. 
Wilkinson. 


Prize  for  Blind  Knitter. 

Last  month  Miss  D.  E.  King,  a  blind  girl, 
of  Woolwich,  was  awarded  a  special  prize  in 
The  Daily  Sketch  £500  Needlework  Compe- 
tition. Although  suffering  from  neuritis, 
she  knitted  a  jumper. 

ANNOIINOMINTS 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    FOR    THE    BLIND 
NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  three-quarters  for  the  blind  resident 
in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
The  minimum  price  is  6d.  per  copy. 
ORGAN—  s.  d. 

11.164  Howells,    Herbert.     Rhapsody    No.    i, 

Op.  17  ..  ..  ••  ..20 

11.165  Sceats,  Godfrey.     Bow  Bells  and  March     2     o 

11.166  Wolstenholme,     W.       Intermezzo       (A 

Marriage  Souvenir)     .  .  .  .  ..20 

11.167  Wolstenholme,  W.     Epilogue  ..  ..20 
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10,884- 
10,886- 


5.  d. 
London     College     of    Music — Primary. 

Preparatory  Manual,  Book  i,  con- 
taining   Scales,    Studies    and    Piece, 

edited  by  G.  Augustus  Holmes  and 

Frederick  J.  Karn     .  .  .  .  ..20 

Ansell,   J.     Three  Irish  Pictures  .  .      20 

Arensky.  Etude  in  F  sharp.  Op.  36  .  .  2  o 
Drigo,  R.     Colombine's  Treasures  (Petit 

Ail  de  Ballet) .  .  .  .  .  .  ..20 

Fly,     I-eslie.     Partnership     Pieces     {12 

Elementary  Two-Part  Canons)  .  .  20 
Hely-Hutchinson.     A    Field    Day    (An 

Easy  Suite)      .  .  .  .  .  .  ..20 

Longmire,     J.     Folk    Fantasy    No.     i, 

"  Come  Lasses  and  Lads  "  .  .  .  .      2     o 

Manas,    Edgar.       Danses      Populaires- 

Turques  (in  the  form  of  a  Suite)  .  .  24 
McKay,  G.  Caricature  Dance  Suite  .  .  20 
Pattman,    G.   T.   and   Bamford,    D.   H. 

The  Jester  (Grotesque  Dance)  .  .      20 

Walker,  Ernest.  Four  Miniatures  .  .  20 
Walthew,   R.  H.     "  The  Scholar  "  and 

"  A  Day  Off  "  20 

Baer,  A.     It's  the  Girl,  Song  Fox-Trot     2     o 

Brown,  L.,  and  Henderson,  R.  That's 
Why  Darkies  Were  Born,  Song  Fox- 
Trot      . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..20 

Myers,  S.  Joey  the  Clown,  Song  Fox- 
Trot      . .  . .  . .  . .  ..20 

Nicholls,    H.     Kiss    me    "  Goodnight," 

Song- Waltz     .  .  .  .  .  .  ..20 

Brown,     Hubert.         All     Among     the 

Rushes,  A  minor  ;    D — E'^   .  .  .  .      20 
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A    HOME    WORKERS'    SCHEME    FOR 

THE   BLIND 

WHEN  my  friend  said  to  me,  "  I  want  to  tell  you  about  our  Home 
Workers'  Scheme  for  blind  people,"  it  was  merely  through  politeness  that 
I  at  first  listened  to  his  enthusiastic  description,  but  I  soon  found  myself 
deeply  interested  in  all  he  had  to  tell  me.  I  was  astonished  to  learn  that 
there  were  so  many  handicraftsmen  in  the  country,  in  times  when 
machinery  was  the  last  word  in  speed  and  efficiency,  and  that  the  occupa- 
tions of  basket  making,  brush  making,  mat  making  and  knitting  were 
being  practised  in  so  large  a  degree  by  the  blind.  I  discovered  that  there  were  many  blind 
people  living  in  isolated  areas,  who  for  various  reasons  had  no  hope  of  obtaining  employ- 
ment in  a  workshop,  chiefly  owing  to  the  inaccessibility  of  such  institutions,  and  who 
after  spending  several  years  in  training  had  little  chance  of  obtaining  any  kind  of  work. 
"  Here  we  are  with  a  trade  at  our  hands  and  no  hope  of  employment,"  was  the  cry,  until 
the  idea  of  Home  Workers'  Schemes  was  initiated.  What  a  blessing  they  have  been  to 
these  poor  blind  folk  ! 

"Let  us  take  two  sides  of  the  picture  and  call  them  '  Before'  and  'After,'  "  said  my 
friend,  "  and  we  will  then  take  a  run  round  and  see  some  of  these  people  actually  at  work 
in  their  own  little  workshops,  midst  their  charming  country  surroundings,  trying  to  attain 
that  independence  which  we  all,  at  heart,  love."  "  Fine!  "  I  said,  now  waxing  thoroughly 
enthusiastic. 

"  Before  the  institution  of  Home  Workers'  Schemes,"  went  on  my  friend,  "  the  blind 
man  who  after  training  returned  to  his  little  town  or  village  in  the  country,  worked  in 
isolation,  with  no  scope  and  little  prospects.  He  could  not  afford  to  purchase  sufficient 
material  to  enable  him  to  gain  any  advantage  in  price  ;  his  tools  were  limited  and  he  had 
little  hope  of  being  able  to  replace  them  when  they  were  of  no  further  use  ;  there  was 
nobody  to  whom  he  could  turn  for  help  and  advice  over  a  ticklish  job,  ar.d  no  market  for  his 
finished  goods.  His  was  an  up-hill  task — handicapped  and  neglected.  The  need  for  help  was 
urgent,  and  the  time  ripe  for  some  organisation  to  '  help  them  to  help  themselves.' 
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"  Now,"  continued  niy  friend,  "  let  us 
turn  to  an  up-to-date  picture  of  a  Home 
Workers'  Scheme.  The  young  man  having 
just  completed  three  or  four  years'  training 
in  basket  making,  for  example,  and  reached  a 
certain  standard  of  efficiency,  is  ready  to 
return  to  the  country-side  where  he  formerly 
lived.  In  the  meantime  somebody  has 
visited  his  home,  and  a  beautiful  little 
workshop  is  standing  in  the  garden  waiting 
to  be  occupied.  A  complete  set  of  tools 
and  equipment  is  also  there,  and  an  initial 
supply  of  material  is  waiting  for  his  use. 
He  is  ready  to  embark  on  his  first  great  in- 
dustrial effort  !  It  is  now  he  requires  the 
advice  and  help  which  is  forthcoming  from 
the  organisation  which  is  responsible  for 
the  Scheme." 

Then  my  friend  told  me  that  he  was  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  Scheme  under  the 
control  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  and  operating  in  the  Home  Counties 
South  of  the  Thames.  There  are  some  275 
workers  attached  to  this  Scheme,  comprising 
basket  makers,  brush  makers,  carpenters, 
chair  caners,  mat  makers,  pianoforte 
tuners,  machine  and  hand  knitters,  wood 
choppers  and  weavers.  The  Institute  builds 
the  workshop  and  provides  the  initial  equip- 
ment. Skilled  supervisors,  experienced  in 
the  various  trades,  are  continuously  visiting 
the  workers,  giving  the  necessary  advice 
and  assistance.  The  Institute  purchases 
large  supplies  of  raw  material  at  wholesale 
rates  and  sells  to  the  workers  at  cost,  thus 
giving  them  the  benefit  of  the  lower  prices. 
It  renews  tools  which  are  no  longer  giving 
efficient  service,  and  supplies  publicity  matter 
which  aids  the  worker  in  obtaining  local 
orders.  Lastly,  and  most  important,  it 
provides  a  selling  organisation  which  dis- 
poses of  the  finished  products. 

Selling  is  the  foundation  of  a  successful 
Home  Workers'  Scheme,  and  where  an 
efficient  service  is  instituted,  the  worker 
benefits  because  orders  for  articles  which 
he  makes  can  be  sent  to  him  from  time 
to  time.  This  does  not  prevent  him  from 
obtaining  work  locally,  where  he  is  favourably 
situated  and  can  canvass  fairly  easily.  There 
is  a  large  amount  of  trade  work  in  the  towns, 
and  a  good  supply  of  repair  work  is  always 
forthcoming. 

The  main  task  of  the  Home  Workers' 
Scheme,   however,   is   to   provide   for  those 


who  live  in  isolated  districts  where  personal 
contact  is  impossible,  and  for  those  who  are 
too  heavily  handicapped  in  other  ways  to 
canvass  for  themselves.  These  people  have  to 
be  kept  at  workand  the  National  Institute  pro- 
vides a  selling  organisation  to  meet  this  need. 

"  In  other  words,"  my  friend  said,  "  the 
Scheme  is  a  large  work-^hop,  extending  over 
four  counties,  with  none  of  the  advantages 
of  a  workshop  and  many  more  difficulties." 

There  is  no  supervisor  constantly  on  the 
watch  to  tell  a  man  he  is  going  wrong  and 
not  to  carry  on  until  he  can  spend  a  few 
moments  with  him.  The  supervisors  in  a 
Home  Workers'  Scheme  are  continually 
visiting  the  workers,  but  their  districts  are 
so  extensive  that  a  great  deal  may  happen 
between  one  visit  and  the  next.  Another 
difficulty  is  the  control  of  the  material.  One 
worker  may  execute  an  order  without  using 
more  than  the  estimated  amount  of  material, 
whilst  another,  of  a  different  temperament, 
may  use  considerably  more  material,  due, 
perhaps,  to  his  inability  to  control  it.  All 
this  can  be  carefully  observed  when  the 
workers  are  under  one  roof.  Again,  many 
workers  are  excellent  craftsmen,  but  their 
business  acumen  is  poor,  and  it  needs  con- 
stant management  to  regulate  this  side  of 
their  occupation.  The  Scheme  fairly  bristles 
with  these  and  other  difficulties,  but  as 
time  goes  on,  by  general  development  these 
troubles  will  be  eliminated. 

"  Now  I  expect  you  are  getting  weary  of 
m}^  narrative,"  saicl  my  friend,  "  and  if  you 
are  ready  we  will  visit  two  or  three  of  the 
workers  in  their  own  surroundings."  And  so 
we  started  off  on  what  to  me  was  a  new  and 
interesting  experience.  The  car  was  be- 
having well,  and  we  slipped  along  through 
small  country  towns  and  villages,  and 
between  hedgerows,  until  we  pulled  up 
outside  a  small  workshop  set  in  the  corner 
of  a  cherry  orchard  in  Kent.  It  was  the 
time  when  the  blossom  was  at  its  best  and 
the  setting  was  really  ideal.  Inside  we 
found  a  blind  brush-maker  who  was  making 
scavenger  brooms.  As  he  dipped  his  tiny 
bundles  of  bass  into  the  simmering  pitch, 
he  talked  to  us  about  his  work  and  seemed 
perfectly  happy  in  the  knowledge  that  he 
was  maintaining  himself.  "  And  this  is 
what  the  Home  Workers'  Scheme  does 
for  this  man  ?  "  I  said  to  my  friend. 
"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  this  man  was  unwanted 
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and  neglected  before  he  was  set  up  as  a 
worker  in  the  Scheme,  and  now  he  considers 
himself  one  of  the  most  important  spokes 
in  a  great  wheel  of  industry  connected  with 
the  Home  Workers'  Scheme."  Wishing  him 
luck,  we  departed  and  were  soon  drawing 
up  just  outside  a  little  house  in  a  country 
town.  We  knocked  at  the  door  and  it  was 
opened  by  an  old  lady  who  gave  my  friend 
a  smiling  welcome.  "  Is  Jack  in  ?  "  he  said. 
"  Oh,  yes.  You'll  fird  him  at  work," 
said  his  mother.  We  went  through  the 
cottage,  up  the  garden,  where,  at  the  end, 
we  came  to  the  workshop.  Jack  is  a  basket- 
maker  who,  unfortunately,  is  very  deaf 
as  well  as  blind,  but  he  is  a  first-class  work- 
man. Conversation  was  difficult,  but  my 
friend,  who  understood  him,  managed  to 
make  him  understand,  and  the  pleasure  which 
exhibited  itself  on  Jack's  face  told  us  that 
he  understood  and  appreciated  our  visit. 
"Jack  gets  a  fair  amount  of  local  work," 
said  my  friend,  "  but  the  Scheme  sends  him 
many  orders  which  help  him  to  keep  going." 
Whilst  we  were  talking  Jack  carried  on,  and 
his  deft  fingers  worked  the  willow  rods  with 
precision  and  dexterity.  He  had  over- 
come his  handicap.  "  Wonderful,"  I  said, 
"  but  what  a  great  task  to  help  these  poor 
fellows  to  avoid  the  demoralisation  of  having 
nothing  to  do." 

"  We  are  now  going  to  see  one  of  the 
women  workers — a  machine-knitter,"  said 
my  friend.  These  girls,  I  discovered,  work 
mostly  in  their  homes,  the  parents  in  some 
cases  setting  aside  a  room  for  their  use, 
and  are  able  to  make  men's  socks  and  ladies' 
stockings.  We  now  drew  up  outside  a  little 
house  in  a  small  country  town,  and  on 
knocking  at  the  door,  were  admitted  to  a 
room  set  aside  for  our  blind  knitter.  She 
is  a  young  woman  who  has  been  trained  on  a 
particular  type  of  machine,  which  has  been 
adapted  for  the  use  of  the  blind,  and  was 
at  the  moment  making  a  pair  of  socks. 
As  I  examined  them,  I  saw  that  they  were 
of  excellent  texture  and  good  enough  for 
the  average  man  to  wear.  Indeed,  I  was 
not  surprised  to  learn  from  my  friend  that 
the  Scheme  sells  about  12,000  pairs  of  socks 
per  year.  As  I  am  standing  in  the  room,  I 
try  to  imagine  the  lot  of  this  young  woman 
before  the  existence  of  the  Home  Workers' 
Scheme.  It  is  splendid  to  know  how  much 
can  be  done  for  them. 


Our  last  visit  was  to  see  a  pianoforte 
tuner.  Here  was  a  man  with  undoubted 
musical  ability,  who  had  overcome  the  handi- 
cap of  blindness,  and  not  only  tunes  pianos, 
but  is  organist  at  the  local  church.  He 
controls  the  choir,  too,  which  is  no  light  task, 
as  those  with  experience  know  full  well. 
He  has  a  small  tuning  connection,  and  is 
also  engaged  on  school  contracts  which  the 
Institute  holds  and  divides  between  the 
various  tuners.  His  tools  are  renewed  for 
him  as  they  become  worn  out  and  he  receives 
help  by  means  of  advertisement  and  pub- 
licity matter.  But  what  a  struggle  he  has 
to  make  ends  meet  !  The  popularisation  of 
mechanical  music  is  reducing  his  private 
tuning  connection,  and  in  these  times  of 
stricter  economy,  his  customers  have  either 
cut  down  the  number  of  tunings  per  year,  or 
those  to  whom  the  piano  does  not  mean 
very  much  are  having  it  tuned  at  intervals. 
The  Home  Workers'  Scheme  feels  the  respon- 
sibility of  all  this,  and  makes  strenuous 
efforts  to  obtain  more  work  for  its  tuners. 
I  enjoyed  my  talk  with  this  worker,  who  is  a 
refined  musician  as  well  as  an  efficient 
business  man. 

Our  tour  was  now  ended,  and  I  thanked 
my  friend  for  his  kindness  in  introducing 
me  to  a  work  so  deserving  of  support. 
"  The  best  help  that  can  be  given,"  said 
my  friend,  "  is  by  making  it  a  rule  to  buy 
blind- made  articles.  Baskets,  brushes,  mats 
— all  household  necessities — can  be  bought 
at  competitive  prices.  The  material  used 
in  their  manufacture  is  of  first-rate  quality 
and  the  articles  are  hand-made,  home-made 
and  well-made.  The  slogan  in  every  house- 
hold should  be  '  Buy  from  the  Blind,'  and 
by  so  doing  help  those  handicapped  people 
who  are  striving  to  become  independent. 
Nearly  everyone  is  interested  in  the  happi- 
ness of  others — keep  these  blind  people 
happy  by  making  them  busy." 

I  left  my  friend  with  a  vow  that  at  least 
my  household  would  in  future  "  Buy  from 
the  Blind."  O.L.T. 


Prize  for  Blind  Chess  Player. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Garde,  B.C.C.A.  silver  medallist, 
and  a  former  pupil  of  the  Swiss  Cottage 
School  for  the  Blind,  was  one  of  the  com- 
petitors in  the  annual  correspondence  matches 
of  the  British  Chess  Correspondence  Asso- 
ciation. 
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HOME  NEWS 

Number  of  Wireless  Licences  Issued  to  the  Blind. 

At  the  end  of  December  there  were  28,981  free  wireless  hcences  issued  to  the  bUiid. 
This  shows  a  very  considerable  increase  on  the  number  issued  last  year,  owing  to  the 
activities  of  the  British  Wireless  for  the  Blind  Fund. 

New  Oldham  Headquarters  Opened. 

At  the  end  of  last  month,  the  new  Headquarters  of  the  Oldham  Blind  Childrcii's 
Welfare  Organisation  in  Lees  Road  were  ofiicially  opened  by  Councillor  Mathewson 
Watson,  J. P.,  in  the  presence  of  the  Mayor  and  the  Mayoress  of  Oldham. 

Sir  Landon  Ronald  to  Judge  Blind  Music  Students'  Compositions. 

Sir  Landon  Ronald  has  kindly  consented  to  act  as  Judge  of  the  Blind  Music  Students' 
Competition,  full  particulars  of  which  were  published  in  .the  October  issue  of  The  New 
■    Beacon.     The  closing  date  is  the  20th  Februa^3^ 

Well-Known  Blind  Man's  Bequest  for  Public  Objects. 

The  late  Mr.  Walter  Herbert  Dixson,  M.A.,  of  Oxford,  has  left  one-tenth  of  the 
market  value  of  his  investments  in  stocks  and  shares  in  his  name  as  a  fund  to  be 
allocated  to  public  objects,  as  the  executors  in  their  sole  and  unfettered  discretion  may 
determine. 

E.  W.  Austin  Memorial  Reading  Competition. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Austin  IMemorial  Reading  Competition,  of  which  details  are 
given  on  page  48,  will  attract  many  competitors,  and  that  there  will  be  a  number 
of  entrants.  There  are  some  competitions  of  too  small  intrinsic  interest  to  offer  any- 
thing to  the  unsuccessful  candidate,  but  in  the  Reading  Competition  all  who  take  part, 
whether  prize-winners  or  not,  should  come  away  with  the  sense  of  having  enriched 
their  minds  by  the  reading  of  a  passage  of  literary  value,  and  of  fellowship  from  having 
heard  how  it  is  interpreted  by  their  fellow  competitors.  Especially  we  would  like  to 
:        emphasise  that  the  Reading  Competition  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  reserved  only  for 

.■   ■  •     the  literary  and  the  learned — anyone  to  whom  reading  gives  pleasure  is  very  warmly 

;'  .       invited  to   take  part. 

Round  Table  Talk  of  Professional  Blind  Musicians. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Musicians,  a  meeting  was  held 
.'.  ..       on  the  last  day  of  the  Old  Year  at  the  Great  Central  Hotel,  London.     The  room  was 
...:'.     generously  provided  by  the  I.S.M.,  whose  Jubilee  Year  was  being  celebrated  there. 
.'  ....   Owing  to  a  misunderstanding,  those  attending  came  at  two  different  times. 

;     .  After  several  points  had  been  discussed,  it  was  decided  to  adjourn  the  Meeting 

:.■  _■      until  April  2nd,  1932,  when  it  would  again  be  held  in  London. 

Amongst  those  attending,  or  signifying  in  writing  their  approval  of  the  Meeting 
.■-■  ..V      were  : — 

;      •  Mr.  J.  Dawber,  who  occupied  the  Chair;  Dr.  Whitfield  and  Messrs.  Oke,  Mayhew, 

..     Warrilow,   Graham,   Cleverley,   Osborn,  Spanner,   Piatt,  Souter,   Hunt,   Watling,  Miss 
Longbottom  and  Miss  Walker. 

Blackburn  Workshops  Transferred  to  the  Corporation. 

For  the  last  time,  the  committee  of  Blackburn  Workshops  for  the  Blind  met  in 
Blackburn  on  January  26th.  At  the  end  of  January,  the  undertaking  was  transferred 
to   the   Corporation. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  J.  A.  Ormerod)  reviewed  the  work  of  the  institution  since 
its  beginning  in  1908,  when  it  was  opened  in  Bryom  Street  with  eight  M'orkmen  and  a 
foreman,  making  skips.     In  the  following  year  a  workshop  was  opened  for  women. 
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During  the  war  the  workshops  had.  been  run  at  a  considerable  loss,  and  in  1918  the 
women's  workroom  had  to  be  closed.  It  reopened,  however,  in  1922,  and  in  1924  a 
sales  shop  was  started.  With  the  widespread  industrial  depression,  the  speaker  said 
it  had  been  impossible  to  caroy^  on  the  work  voluntarily.  In  December,  1930,  it  was 
decided  to  transfer  the  charity  to  the  Corporation.  The  workers  had  grown  during 
the  23  years  of  their  existence  from  eight  to  58,  and  the  quality  of  the  work  had  improved. 
Lady  Thom,  president  of  the  committee,  regretted  that  the  workshops  were  finishing 
their  voluntary  existence,  but  felt  the  work  would  be  adequately  dealt  with  by  the 
Corporation. 

Coining  Retirement  cf  Mr.  H.  C.  Preece,  Secretary  of  the  Greater  London  Fund  for  the  Blind. 

We  very  much  regret  to  hear  that,  owing  to  ill-health,  Mr.  H.  C.  Preece  is  resigning 
his  position  as  Secretary  of  the  Greater  London  Fund,  at  the  end  of  next  June. 

The  reason  for  his  resignation  will  arouse  the  deepest  sympathy,  not  only  of  the 
blind  throughout  the  country  for  whom  he  has  so  untiringly  worked,  but  of  all  those 
who  have  had  the  privilege  of  working  with  him.  From  1910  onwards  he  was  one 
of  the  most  valuable  servants  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  until  in  1921, 
at  the  request  of  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  he  initiated  the  Greater  London  Fund  for  the  Blind. 
Since  then,  his  services  as  Joint  Secretar^r  and,  later,  as  Secretary  of  the  Fund,  have  been 
inestimable  in  value.  For  the  blind  of  England  and  for  the  blind  of  London  he  has  been 
instrumental  in  raising  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds.  He  has  awakened  more 
than  generosity.  He  has  awakened  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  multitudes  who 
have  listened  to  his  stirring  orator^/,  the  deep  respect  and  true  understanding  which 
create  lasting  fellowship  between  the  sighted  and  the  sightless. 

We  trust  that  the  rest  which  he  so  well  deserves  after  many  years  of  strenuous 
work  will  soon  restore  him  to  perfect  health. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Castello  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Preece  as  Secretary  of  the 
Greater  London  Fund  on  the  ist  July  next. 


Berlin  Institution's  125th  Anniversary. 

The  Staatliche  Blindenanstalt,  Berlin-Steglitz,  celebrated  its  125th  anniversary 
in  November  last.  Director  Picht  gave  an  address  on  the  history  of  the  Institute, 
showing  how  it  has  equipped  2,000  blind  people  for  their  life  work.  A  letter  of  con- 
gratulation from  President  Hindenburg  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  many 
other  distinguished  persons  sent  their  good  wishes.  A  concert  by  blind  artists  was 
broadcast  from  Berlin,  plays  were  performed,  a  gymn_astic  display  was  given,  and  great 
interest  was  taken  in  an  exhibition  of  goods  made  by  the  blind. 

Once-Blind  Man  Keeps  His  Vow. 

Franz  Katz,  a  blind  man  from  Laibach,  Jugo-Slavia,  vowed  he  would  walk  to 
Jerusalem  if  his  blindness  could  be  cured. 

An  operation  was  performed,  and  some  days  later  Katz  discovered,  to  his  delight, 
that  he  could  see. 

He  has  now  set  out  on  the  long  trek  through  the  Balkans  towards  the  Holy  Land. 

Demonstration  by  Blind  Men  in  Berlin. 

Some  50  blind  men  with  their  dogs,  and  a  number  of  War  cripples,  forced  their  way 
on  the  morning  of  January  26th  into  a  meeting  of  the  Berlin  City  Council,  after  a  motion 
to  receive  a  deputation  of  them  had  been  rejected.  Many  more  demonstrated  in  the 
lobbies  of  the  Town  Hall,  complaining  that  they  were  short  of  food.  The  intruders 
were  persuaded  to  leave  the  Council  Chamber  when  the  chief  burgomaster  promised 
to  grant  an  audience  and  consider  demands  for  a  higher  scale  of  relief. 
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MY  ISLAND 

By  HELEN  MERRIES  DAY. 

[First  Prize  Essay,  Class  A,  National  Institute  Literary  Competition  for  tlie  Blind,  1931. 


jARTHA'S  vineyard  lies  a 
few  miles  off  the  coast  of 
Massachusetts,  still  set  in 
a  glorious,  ever-changing 
sea,  but  it  is  no  longer 
the  enchanted  land  I  knew 
in  childhood.  The  auto- 
mobile and  motor  boat  have  robbed  it  of 
romantic  mystery  and  peaceful  loveliness. 
The  winding  woodland  roads  and  "  up- 
island  "  villages — once  so  inaccessible — may 
now  be  explored  in  a  few  hours.  Thirty 
years  ago  the  Indian  reservation  of  Gay 
Head,  with  its  gorgeous  coloured  cliffs  and 
great  lighthouse,  was  a  whole  day's  journey 
off,  though,  in  reality,  but  twelve  miles 
distant.  Only  the  bravest  adventurer  dared 
to  travel  roads  hub-deep  in  sand  with  the 
gaunt,  ill-fed  island  horses.  There  were 
stages  to  carry  mail  and  passengers  to  West 
Tisbury  and  other  places,  but,  I  think, 
they  made  only  one  trip  a  day. 

Who  cares  to-day,  with  golfers  on  the 
lake-side,  to  rest  on  oars,  dreaming  of  Indian 
legends  and  buried  treasure  in  the  green 
vale  of  Tashmoo  ?  And  where  are  the 
black-hulled  coasting  schooners  that  tacked 
into  Vineyard  Haven  Harbour  between  the 
beaconed  headlands  of  East  and  West 
Chop  ?  They  are  gone — "  my  island  "  is 
only  a  memory,  flashing  before  my  inward 
eye  in  a  series  of  exquisite  pictures. 

I  see  the  wild,  uninhabited  South  shore  ; 
its  dangerovis,  shelving  beach  caressed  and 
beaten  by  the  changing  moods  of  the 
Atlantic.  How  the  waves  roar  as  they  rush 
inland  !  And  how  deliciously  the  fine, 
white  sand  slips  beneath  a  child's  bare  feet. 
Shells  and  jelly-fish  are  there,  and  the 
battered  hull  of  an  old  ship  dashed  ^\'ith 
spray. 

Then  across  the  wind-swept  downs,  knee- 
deep  with  blueberry  bushes,  to  the  beautiful 
Northern  shore  with  its  sheltered  bays  and 
lagoons,  where  the  white  gulls  fi'^h  on  the 
sand-bars  at  low  tide.  Lush  meadows, 
musical  with  the  notes  of  robins,  and  bordered 
with  stone  walls,  nestle  in  the  interior  of  the 
island  and  at  the  Western  end  are  hills  and 
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lakes  of  great  beauty.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  another  place  as  small  with  such  a 
variety  of  charming  scenery. 

The  villages  I  remember  best,  lie  snugly  at 
the  heads  of  harbours — Edgar  town,  the 
earliest  settlement,  redolent  with  the  memo- 
ries of  whaling  days — a  huge  anchor  on  a 
wharf,  or  a  retired  skipper  sunning  himself 
and  spinning  yarns  of  perilous  voyages  in 
Northern  seas. 

Vineyard  Haven  smells  of  tarred  ropes, 
and  blocks,  and  windlasses  are  never  still. 
Sturdy  sailormen  come  and  go,  loading 
stores  and  attending  to  repairs,  while  in  the 
harbour  the  ships  ride  at  anchor,  their 
black  hulls  and  half- furled,  weather-beaten 
sails  touched  by  the  glory  of  the  sunset. 

Oak  Bluffs,  the  village  where  I  lived, 
returns  in  all  its  quaintness.  It  is  a  cluster 
of  many-coloured,  peak-roofed  houses  with 
Gothic  doors  and  windows,  towers,  little 
balconies  tucked  into  unexpected  places 
and  porches  draped  in  woodbine,  clematis 
and  honeysuckle  ;  honeysuckle  that  blooms 
all  summer  long.  Each  cottage  has  its 
plot  of  well-kept  grass  or  tiny  garden.  This 
style  of  architecture  is  unique,  for  it  was 
evolved  from  the  tent  of  the  Methodist 
camp-meeting  ground.  From  these  quaint 
dwellings  come  elderly  ladies — worthy  of  one 
of  Mary  Wilkins  Freeman's  stories — in 
rustling  black  silk  and  lace  caps,  or  in 
trailing  petticoats  and  mits,  carrying  lace- 
flounced  parasols.  One  bends  over  a  box 
of  red  geraniums,  and  another  strolls  along 
the  narrow  streets  to  a  supper-party  or  the 
afternoon  mail,  for  the  steamer  from  New 
Bedford  has  just  arrived.  I  see  them,  too, 
on  sunny  mornings,  bathing  in  dresses — yes, 
"  dresses  "  of  sombre  hue,  with  long  sleeves, 
skirts  well  b?low  the  knee,  and  straw  bonnets. 

Ah,  and  there's  the  Colonel — a  veteran 
of  the  Civil  War — who,  when  the  band  plays 
in  the  moonlight,  swaggers  about  in  his  blue 
military  cloak,  or  gallantly  shares  it  with 
Miss  Betsy,  who  is  "  just  a  little  chilly." 

One  picture  more — it  is  dusk.  A  light 
gleams  a  welcome  from  my  own  little  house 
and   fragrant  wood-smoke   rising   from   the 
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chimney  tells  me  supper  is  in  preparation. 
The  wild,  sea-gull  spirit  of  my  youth  lives 
again  and  I  long  for  other  memories,  but 
a  melancholy  wail  rises  and  dies  away. 
It  is  the  siren  on  West  Chop.  Glancing  to- 
wards the  South,  I  see  the  fog  stealthily 
creeping  in  filmy  veils  and  smoke-like 
streamers  from  Katama,  and,  gradually,  my 
island  of  the  late  nineteenth  century  melts 
into  the  mist. 

OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  annoimce  the  deaths 
of  :— 

The  Rev.  Barton  Mills,  the  oldest 
member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Incorporated 
Association  for  Promoting  the  General  Wel- 
fare of  the  Blind.  We  quote  the  following 
appreciation  of  his  work  from  a  note  in 
The  Guardian  : — • 

"  His  sympathies  were  wide 
simple  and  untroubled.  In  the 
some    few    lifelong    friends    the 


;  his  faith 
memory  of 
unmatched 


fidelity    of    his    ungrudging 
affection  will  always  shine." 

Dr.  Marion  Phillips,  chief  Woman  Officer 
of  the  Labour  Party.  Among  her  many 
activities.  Dr.  Phillips  worked  with  whole- 
hearted enthusiasm  for  the  establishment 
of  pensions  for  the  unemployable  blind 
and  the  increase  of  facilities  for  training 
and  employing  the  young  and  capable 
blind. 

Captain  George  Embleton  Fox  Pollard, 
on  January  7th,  at  his  residence  at  75, 
Deodar  Road,  Putney,  from  heart  failure, 
at  the  age  of  59. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  his  life  Captain 
Pollard  had  been  engaged  in  making  life 
brighter  and  happier  for  those  who  had  met 
misfortune,  or  who  had  been  born  under 
conditions  of  disability. 

His  father  was  Admiral  Pollard,  who  was  in 
command  of  the  reformatory  ship  at  Hull, 
and  was  associated  with  Lord  Shaftesbury 
in  reclaiming  and  training  boys  who  had 
fallen  under  evil  influences.  His  home  was 
Castle  Pollard,  Westmeath,  Ireland. 

It  was  on  this  reformatory  ship  that  Cap- 
tain Pollard  was  born,  and  ever  since  his 
earliest  days  he  took  the  keenest 
interest  in  helping  life's  "  unfortunates." 


As  secretary  of  the  London  Association 
for  the  Blind,  Captain  Pollard  achieved 
an  heroic  work.  This  Charity  is  responsible 
for  the  training  and  employing  of  two  hun- 
dred blind  men  and  women,  and  during 
the  ten  years  he  worked  amongst 
blind  civilians  he  not  only  won  their 
affection  and  esteem,  but  he  placed  this 
Charity  on  a  sure  and  certain  foundation. 

During  the  whole  of  the  South  African 
War,  Captain  Pollard  served  in  His  Majesty's 
Forces  and  was  awarded  the  S.A.  medal 
with  six  bars.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  War, 
and  for  the  whole  duration,  George  Pollard, 
holding  the  rank  of  Colonel  in  the  Northum- 
berland Fusiliers,  achieved  fame.  On  two 
occasions  he  was  mentioned  in  despatches 
for  heroic  action.  As  a  soldier,  he  did  his 
duty  nobly  and  fearlessly,  and,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  War,  he  devoted  his  time 
to  the  Ministry  of  Labour. 

In  addition  to  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the 
blind,  he  was  also  a  well-known  Rotarian, 
being  Hon.  Treasurer  of  the  Rotary  Club  of 
London  for  two  years. 

He  was  an  outstanding  figure  in  Masonic 
seir-torgettmg  circles,   and  h'^-ld   the  i^ost  of  secretary  of 


The  late  Captain  G.  E.  F.  Pollard. 
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the  Lux-in-Tenebris  Lodge,  No.  3856,  for 
the  years  preceding  his  death. 

It  was  during  the  ten  years  in  \^'hich 
he  was  such  an  active  worker  in  the  cause 
of  the  bhnd  that  the  Hostel  for  the  BUnd 
was  purchased  at  Bickley  and  the  Con- 
valescent Home  settled  at  High  Salvington, 
on  the  Sussex  coast. 

Under  his  direction,  knitting  needles  were 
manufactured  b}^  the  blind,  and  in  the 
course  of  seven  years  the  sale  of  these 
needles  has  risen  from  £200  to  £1,100  per 
annum. 

In  the  blind  world  his  death  \\'i)l  be  keenly 
felt,  for  he  was  an  assiduous  worker  for  the 
amalgamation  of  blind  interests,  and  by  his 
genial  and  statesmanlike  attitude  a  great 
move  forward  has  been  made.  In  an  apprec- 
iation of  his  work  in  The  Queen,  the  writer 
quotes  from  Captain  Pollard's  own  words  : 
"  The  blind,"  he  said,  "  must  be  made  to 
conquer  their  handicap  so  absolutely  that 
in  time  they  will  become  almost  oblivious  to 
it  .  .  .  Our  main  principle  is  to  teach  the 
blind  to  expect  not  charity,  but  only 
guidance  in  the  best  way  to  help  themselves." 

In  Memoriam. 

Captain   G.   Pollard. 
Sleep,  quiet  sleep,  prolonged  and  all  profound, 

Dotli  hold  our  brother  in  a  fond  embrace  : 
No  voice  throughout  the  corridor  doth  sound. 

No  footfall  can  disturb  in  time  or  space. 

We  loved  those  soft,  illusive  cadences 

That  clothed  reproof  in  kindliness  of  tone  ; 

His  smiles  were  not  the  artifice  of  dress  : 
A  rich  sincerity  was  all  his  own. 

Oft  shall  we  miss  him  on  our  daily  rounds. 
Made  poorer  are  we  for  his  friendship  lost  : 

Never  again  until  reveille  sounds, 

Meet  we  not  'till  the  Rubicon  be  crossed. 

Great  God!  Saviour  omnipotent,  be  near! 
Grant  us  that  faith  that  doth  survive  all  fear  ! 

Ben  Purse. 


PERSONALIA 

LL-Colonel  A.  Bradley,  CM.G.,  c/o 
Mrs.  Duncombe,  16,  Brompton  Square, 
S.W.  3,  has  been  appointed  Secretarj^  of 
the  Guild  of  Blind  Gardeners. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  principal 
of  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind,  has  been  presented  with  the 
annual  Leslie  Dana  Gold  Medal,  in  recogni- 
tion of  "  outstanding  achievements  in  the 


prevention  of  blindness  and  conservation 
of  vision,"  being  the  second  non-medical 
man  to  receive  the  award  out  of  seven 
presentations.  The  inscription  on  the  medal 
describes  the  recipient  as  "  Teacher  of  the 
Blind  and  Captain  of  Hosts  in  the  prevention 
of  Blindness." 

Councillor  E.  G.  Lee,  Mr.  Alderman 
C.  Lucas  and  Mr.  Thomas  Holt,  repre- 
senting the  Association  of  Municipal  Cor- 
porations, have  been  elected  members  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  (Group  C,  Public  Authorities). 

Miss  M.  Hamar  Greenwood  has  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  Institute's  Council 
(Group  D,  National  Members). 

Mr.  Godfrey  Robinson  has  been  elected 
a  member  of  the  Institute's  Council  (Group 
E,  Workshop  and  other  Voluntary  Organisa- 
tions). 

Lord  Sanderson  has  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  Institute's  Education  and 
Research  Committee. 

Captain  V,  M.  Deane  has  been  elected 
a  member  of  the  Institute's  Education  and 
Research  and  General  Purposes  Committees. 

Mr.  Councillor  G.  Oliver  has  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  Institute's  General 
Purposes  Committee. 

Captaian  Ian  Eraser,  M.P.,  has  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  Institute's  Finance 
Committee. 

ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Stove  Invented  by  Famous  Blind  Swede. 

Dr.  Dalen,  the  blind  Swedish  inventor, 
who  was  awarded  the  Nobel  prize  for  his 
revolutionary^  automatic  lighthouse  control, 
has  turned  his  genius  to  things  domestic, 
and  has  invented  an  extraordinarily  econo- 
mical cooking  stove.  The  temperature  of 
the  ovens  is  kept  constant,  and  just  as  much 
heat  is  allowed  to  "  escape  "  as  will  gently 
warm  the  kitchen.  No  part  of  the  stove 
is  too  hot  for  the  hand  to  rest  comfortably 
upon  it.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a 
cooking  stove  of  Dr.  Dalen's  design  has 
recently  been  fitted  at  Chorley  Wood  College 
for  Bhnd  Girls  and  is  giving  excellent 
results. 
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Blind  Broadcasts. 

The  St.  Dunstan's  Singers,  consisting 
of  tw^elve  men  blinded  in  the  War,  broadcast 
from  the  London  Regional  Station  on  the 
2oth  January.  A  concert  by  the  pupils  of 
Henshaws  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Man- 
chester, was  also  broadcast  on  January  12th. 

Film  of  a  Blind  Man's  "  Grit." 

"Grit "  is  an  aptly  named  talkie  film,  show- 
ing Captain  Gerald  Lowry,  the  well-known 
blind  sportsman,  engaging  in  all  kinds  of 
activities  which  might  be  expected  to  be 
the  prerogative  of  the  seeing.  The  film  was 
shown  by  the  Metropolitan  Films,  Ltd., 
at  a  private  view  on  January  13th,  but  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  it  will  soon  reach  a  wide 
public.  Captain  Lowry  spoke  a  few  words 
in  introduction  at  the  view,  explaining  that 
he  intended  to  devote  the  proceeds  of  the 
film  to  the  work  of  St.  Dunstan's  and  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  in  apprecia- 
tion for  what  these  societies  had  done  for 
him  as  a  blind  man.  The  film  showed 
Captain  Lowry  boxing,  swimming,  exercising 
with  a  punch-ball,  running,  dancing,  playing 
bridge,  and  at  work  in  his  Clinic,  where  he 
carries  on  practice  as  an  osteopathist. 

Delius's  Birthday. 

Although  none  too  generously  recognised 
in  a  musical  sense,  Frederick  Delius's  70th 
birthday,  on  January  29th,  produced,  a  few 
days  later,  a  notable  tribute  in  the  shape 
of  an  inspired  performance  of  the  lovely 
Piano  Concerto  by  Miss  Katharine  Goodson, 
in  association  with  Sir  Thomas  Beecham  and 
the  London  Symphony  Orchestra.  Since 
the  two  miniature  pieces  broadcast  from 
Savoy  Hill  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  an 
adequate  birthday  greeting,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  B.B.C.  may  later  on  arrange  a 
more  representative  programme  from  the 
work  of  a  composer  whom  Sir  Thomas 
Beecham  once  described  as  "  the  greatest 
since  Wagner."  Despite  blindness  and  ill- 
health,  Delius  has  recently  given  to  the  world 
from  his  home  near  Fontainebleu,  two  works 
of  which  report  speaks  very  highly — a 
"  Fantastic  Dance  "  and  a  setting  of  a  poem 
by  Verlaine.  The  first  of  these,  for  full 
orchestra,  is  dedicated  to  the  composer's 
youthful  friend  and  amanuensis,  Mr.  Eric 
Fenby. 


Birmingham  Musical  Successes. 

The  following  awards  have  been  gained 
by  students  of  the  Birmingham  Royal 
Institution  for  the  Blind  : — 

At  the  examination  held  by  the  Royal 
College  of  Organists  in  January,  Arthur 
Clarke  obtained  the  A.R.C.O.  diploma. 

At    the    Associated    Board    examination 
held    in    November,     1931,     the    following 
certificates  were  gained  : — 
Local  Centre  Advanced  Gyade. 

Arthur  Clarke. 
Intermediate. 

Phyllis   Robinson    (Honourable   Mention), 
Marjorie  Parsons,  Margaret  Roberts. 
School  Examinations,  Higher  Division,  Organ. 

Frederick  Orgill. 
Lower  Division. 

Margaret  Roberts,  Eric  Share. 
Higher  Division,  Pianoforte. 

Eric  Share,  Cyril  Smith,  Reginald  Williams, 
Wilfred  Atkins,  Elsie  Court. 
Lower  Division. 

Bessie  Jones,  Florrie  Warren. 
Elementary  Division. 

Dorothy  Hadley,  Iris  lUidge,  Dora  Smith, 
Irene  Gittings,  Mary  Rogers,  David  MuUis. 
Primary  Division. 

Dorothy  Warner  (Honourable  Mention). 

Royal  Normal  College  Musical  Successes. 

The  latest  musical  successes  of  pupils 
at  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind 
are  as  follows  : — 

Royal  Academy  of  Music. 
Licentiate  Diploma. 

Keith   Burrows    (Teaclur   of   Pianoforte), 
Lance  Gibson  (Teacher  of  Singing). 
London  College  of  Music. 
Associate  Diploma,  Singing. 

George  Palmer. 
Associated    Board    of   the    Royal   Schools  of 

Music,  London. 
Local  Centre,  Pianoforte. 

Advanced  :  Ethel  Berkley  (Hon.  Mention). 

Intermediate  :    Kathleen  HaU  (Hon.  Men- 
tion),    Alfred     Heckman     (Hon.     Mention), 
Edward    Rogers     (Hon.    Mention),     Dennis 
Seager  (Pass). 
"  School  "  Examinations. 

Higher  Division  :  Jean  Hall  (Lion.  Men- 
tion), Margaret  Simpkins  (Hon.  Mention). 

Lower  Division  :  Joyce  Frapwell  (Hon. 
Mention),  Joan  Gilbert  (Pass),  Marjorie 
Wermig  (Pass). 
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THE    THOMAS    PHOTOELECTROGRAPH. 

litis  ariicle  deals  with  tlic  iiicst  recent  device  for  enabling  the  blind 
to  read.   Future  articles  zaill  describe  and  evaluate  similar  devices. 

HE  Photoelectrograph  is  a 
verv  ingenious  machine,  in- 
vented by  Monsieur  Thomas, 
a  Frenchman,  and  designed 
to  enable  the  bhnd  to  read 
printed  matter.  The  princi- 
ple of  the  machine  is  to 
transform  light,  with  the  aid  of  a  photo- 
electric cell,  into  a  mechanical  movement. 
A  photo-electric  cell  has  the  property  of 
passing  or  interrupting  a  flow  of  current, 
according  to  whether  light  is  shining  on  it 
or  whether  it  is  in  the  dark. 

One    model    of    the    machine    reproduces 

in    Braille    characters    the    printed    matter 

passing  through  it  ;    a  second  model  repro- 
duces  the   printed  matter  exactly   as   it   is 

printed,  biit  in  an  embossed  form. 

The  first  model  forms  the  Braille  characters 

from  a  special  code  into  which  the  ordinary 

printed  matter  has  to  be  converted  before 

it  can  be  passed  through  the  machine.     The 

code   consists  of  horizontal  thick  and  thin 

lines.     When  a  point  of  light  is  focussed  on 

these    lines,    they    throw    shadows    on    six 

photoelectric   cells,   which  in   turn   energise 

six    relays    and    six    magnets    or   solenoids, 

to  which  long  pins  or  styles  are  connected. 

The  styles  protrude,  when  actuated,  through 

a  copper  plate  on  which  rests  the  right  hand 

of    the    reader.     The    six    styles    represent 

the  six  dots  of  a  single  cell  of  Braille,  and 

when  the  machine  is  in  operation,  the  points 

of  the  styles  press  against  the  fi<iger,  forming 

one    after    the    other     momentary    Braille 

reproductions  of  the  code  signs  for  the  letters 

of   the   matter  being   read.     The   left  hand 

of  the  reader  controls  the  mechanism  of  the 

carriage   through  which  the  coded  printing 

matter   is    passing.     A   light    movement    of 

the  wheel  controlling  the  carriage  produces 

each  letter,  and  thus  each  word  is  revealed 

letter  by  letter. 

Four   criticisms   can    be   directed   against 

this  ingenious  contrivance.     First  and  fore- 
most, the  need  for  a  preliminary  translation 

of   printed    matter   into    a    code    seems    to 

vitiate   the   whole   system  ;     secondly,   it   is 

absolutely    es'^ential    that    the    code    signs 

should  be  in  line  with  the   point  of  light, 

and  this  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  for  a 


blind  person  to  accomplish  ;  thirdly,  it  is 
more  difficult  to  feel  a  Braille  sign  from  the 
points  of  styles  than  from  embossed  dots  ; 
fourthly,  only  one  Braille  equivalent  of 
the  code  sign,  which  is  the  equivalent  of 
one  letter  of  printed  matter,  can  be  read 
at  a  time — the  Braille  is,  therefore,  un- 
contracted,  and  the  utmost  reading  speed 
cannot  exceed  the  maximum  speed  of  reading 
uncontracted  Biaille. 

In  the  second  model,  instead  of  a  series 
of  six,  the  basis  of  Braille,  there  are  forty- 
two  cells,  relays  and  solenoids ;  and  forty- 
two  pins,  confined  in  a  very  small  space, 
form  the  outline  of  the  printed  letter  in 
the  matter  passing  through  the  machine. 
The  embossed  outline  made  by  the  pins 
is  magnified,  but  naturally  it  follows  the 
actual  outline  of  the  letter,  which  may  vary 
considerably  in  different  styles  of  type. 
The  reader,  therefore,  must  be  familiar  with 
the  outlines  of  all  styles  of  type. 

The  weak  points  of  this  model  are  as 
follows  :  There  is  a  difficulty  in  aligning 
the  type,  and  if  the  alignment  is  bad,  only 
a  part  of  the  outline  of  the  letter  is  shown 
by  the  projecting  pins  or  styles.  There  is  also 
a  tendency,  as  the  carriage  which  carries  the 
printed  matter  moves  onward,  for  a  letter  to 
form  before  the  precedingletterhas  disappeared 
This  difficulty  could  apparently  be  overcome  if 
the  letters  in  the  ordinaiv  printed  matter 
were  wider  apart,  but  that  would  necessitate 
the  preparation  of  special  printed  matter, 
which  would  be  impracticable  and  costly. 
The  outline  of  each  letter  formed  by  the  pins 
is  difficult  to  distinguish  even  by  the  eye- 
sight, and  it  must  be  still  more  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  outline  by  touch. 

The  machine  is  undoubtedly  extremeh' 
ingenious,  but  it  is  unavoidably  intricate 
and,  therefore,  liable  to  go  wrong.  Its 
approximate  cost — from  ;^6o  to  £ioo — is 
also  beyond  the  pocket  of  most  blind  people. 
It  does  not  seem  likely  that  it  could  ever, 
as  a  Braille  reproducer  of  ordinary  printed 
matter,  take  the  place  of  a  Braille  book, 
while  as  a  means  of  reading  ordinary  type, 
the  machine  is  in  a  purely  experimental 
stage,  and  must  be  tested  thorough)}^  when 
perfected  before  it  can  be  judged. 
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London,         W.  1 . 


GENTLEMEN,    THE    PRINCE! 

THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  with  his  brihiant  instinct  for  realities  and  timeli- 
ness, has  appealed  to  the  whole  nation  for  "  a  greater  spirit  of  unselfish  and 
adventurous  helpfulness." 
"  No  country  in  the  world,"  he  said,  "  lias  developed  its  social  services  to  the 
extent  that  we  have,  or  devotes  so  much  money  to  their  provision  and  efficient  performance. 
But  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  the  present  financial  stringency  may  liave  to  result 
in  some  curtailment — that  the  liigh  level  will  fall  unless  we  can  make  good  by  an  increased 
individual  effort  .  .  .  Almost  every  good  cause  needs  the  time  and  personal  effort 
which  each  one  of  you  can  give,  and  there  is  some  place,  however  small,  where  your  services  can  be  of  real 
use  and  worth  .  .  .  The  tasks  are  there,  and  every  one  of  us  gan  play  a  part,  for  the  race  is  not  necessarily 
to  the  swift  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong." 

To  us  in  the  Blind  World  it  is  very  clear  that  the  woild  is  not  made  up  of  people  who 
keep  themselves  to  themselves  intent  on  living  their  own  lives.  We  see,  on  the  contrary, 
thousands  of  kindly  folk  utterly  sincere  in  their  desire  to  help,  who  would  rather  give  themselves 
away  than  not  give  themselves  at  all.  We  glory  in  their  help  and  want  more  of  it.  But 
there  is  always  need  to  recognise  the  dangers  of  the  passive  mood.  The  blind  are  helped  in 
countless  ways,  but  that  help  will  go  astray  if  they  cannot  themselves  find  opportunity  of 
helping  others.  The  Prince  has,  by  a  noble  gesture,  handed  over  his  motto  "  Ich  Dien  " 
to  the  people.  The  blind,  no  less  than  the  sighted,  have  the  privilege  of  following  the  Prince's 
lead. 

DOWN    MAGNOLIA    STREET. 

The  barber  who  came  back  to  Magnolia  Street,  blinded  in  the  war,  was  seen  thereafter 
carrying  a  Braille  book  beneath  his  arm.  To  Mr.  Louis  Golding,  as  to  millions  of  less  gifted 
observers  of  life,  Braille  is  the  key-word  to  the  relief  of  blindness.  The  public  regard  the 
printing  presses  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  the  bookshelves  of  the  National 
Library  for  the  Blind  with  ready  and  generous  sympathy. 

It  is  that  sympathy  which  has  given  so  "  good  a  press  "  recently  to  the  Photoelectro- 
graph,  of  which  an  authoritative  opinion  appears  on  the  opposite  page.  What  a  boon  to  the 
blind  would  be  an  invention  by  which  inkprint  could  be  translated  into  tangible  form  !  Neither 
the  Photoelectrograph  nor  the  Visagraph — another  irgenious  machine — are  as  yet  practical 
devices  for  blind  readers.  But  the  bone-rattling  juggernauts  which  in  the  "  nineties  "  pro- 
gressed uncertainly  through  our  streets  have  evolved  into  the  Rolls  Royces  and  Morris  cars 
of  to-day,  and  the  inventions  of  Monsieur  Thomas  and  Mr.  Naumburg,  or  of  their  successors, 
may  some  day  supersede  newspapers  and  books  in  Braille  or  Moon  type. 

But  that  time  is  not  yet.     Louis  Braille  still  reigns  supreme  in  the  world  of  the  blind. 

BARTIMEUS    SUNDAY. 

The  Gospel  for  Sunday,  February  7th  (the  Sunday  next  before  Lent),  contained  the 
story  of  the  healing  of  Blind  Bartimeus,  and  on  that  day  the  Rev.  Canon  C.  E.  Bolam,  Chief 
Chaplain  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  inaugurated  what  we  hope  will  become  the 
annual  "  Bartimeus  Sunday  "  national  appeal  for  funds  in  aid  of  work  for  the  blind  throughout 
the  country.  Canon  Bolam  himself  made  the  appeal  at  the  Morning  Service  in  the  Temple 
Church,  London,  by  invitation  of  the  Master,  to  a  very  large  congregation,  and  although 
Clergy  and  Ministers  were  asked  to  allocate  for  the  blind  only  the  excess  of  their  average  Sunday 
collection,  the  whole  of  the  collection  at  the  Temple  Church  was,  through  the  generosity  of 
the  authorities,  given  for  this  purpose. 

This  is  a  fine  beginning  to  an  appeal  which  is  essentially  fitting  and  appropriate,  for 
the  light  of  lovingkindness  towards  all  those  who  are  in  darkness  now  is  of  the  Light  which 
came  to  one  blind  man  nearly  two  thoxisand  years  ago. 

The  Editor. 
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OUR  VILLAGERS  LISTEN  IN 


THE  other  day  I  asked  my 
Home  Teachers  about 
Wireless — what  it  meant 
to  country  folk.  Imme- 
diately a  new  spirit  ani- 
mated our  hitherto  dull 
Conference.  The  company 
waxed  talkative  and  at  once  I  found  myself 
amu>ingly  tied  up  in  a  knot  of  mutual 
emulation. 

Miss  A  :  "  Oh,  yes  !  The  daily  Service  is 
immensely  appreciated.  My  old  Mrs.  Brown 
says  :  '  I  haven't  been  able  to  go  to  church 
for  three  years  since  my  leg  was  broken  and 
now,  you  see,  the  church  has  come  to  me. 
We  listens  in  to  the  Service  every  morning 
and  it  is  just  as  if  we  were  there.'  She's  a 
plucky,  grateful  soul." 

Miss  B  :  "  An  ex-farm  labourer  of  mine 
put  it  rather  nicely  :  '  We  go  to  church, 
Miss,  every  morning,'  he  said." 

Miss  C :  "  '  The  morning  Service  is 
beautiful.'  That's  what  my  Mrs.  Betts  said. 
She's  a  widow,  you  know,  verging  on  80, 
and  she  added  :  '  I  wouldn't  be  without 
wireless  for  anything.  I'd  rather  go  without 
a  meal  a  day.'  " 

Miss  A  :  "  Speaking  about  dislikes,  I'm 
rather  struck  that  soprano  singing  doesn't 
seem  to  go  down  too  well  with  some  of  the 
men.  Mr.  Dicks,  for  instance,  who  is 
scarcely  ever  out  of  his  earphones,  simply 
'  can't  abide  those  women  screeching  in  the 
upper  attics,'  but  then  he's  not  over  musical. 
Violins  only  remind  him  of  the  cats  on  the 
tiles." 

Miss  B  :  "  My  people  aren't  so  critical. 
WTiy,  Mrs.  Crooks  says  that  now  she  has 
wireless,  she  really  has  a  little  bit  of  heaven  !  " 
Miss  C  :  "I  thought  Jane  Clarke's  ex- 
pression rather  good.  She  says  her  mother 
is  positively  '  lifted  up  with  wireless  '  and 
added  that  '  it  was  taking  a  lot  off  the  long 
winter.'  " 

Miss  A  :  "My  lively  old  Mrs.  Munns 
chanced  on  a  picturesque  expression.  '  You 
should  have  seen  us,'  she  said,  '  at  Christmas. 
Here  we  were  as  happy  as  any  lord  and  lady 
listening  in.  Your  ears  must  have  burned 
because  we  were  thanking  yon  for  putting 
our  names  down  for  it.'  " 

Miss  B  :  "  My  Mrs.  Foster's  comment  is 


typical  :  '  Being  all  alone  as  I  am,  it  cheers 
me  up  so.'  She's  certainly  less  mopy  than 
she  used  to  be." 

Miss  C  :  "  That  lodger  man  of  mine  in 

T put  the  general  feeling  rather  well, 

I  thought,  the  first  time  I  saw  him  after  his 
B.W.B.F.  set  was  installed.  '  Like  it  ?  '  he 
exclaimed.  '  I  should  think  I  do.  I  listens 
in  as  long  as  there  is  anything  on.  I  think 
it's  the  best  thing  invented  for  us  blind 
people.'  " 

Miss  B  :  "  Your  man  reminds  me  of  my 
homeworker,  Mr.  Currie.  He  played  in  lots 
of  football  matches  before  he  went  blind. 
'  Like  wireless  ?  '  he  said.  '  It's  topping  ! 
I  can  almost  see  the  matches,  and  there's 
some  jolly  good  talks  on  it,  too,'  and  his 
pleased  wife  whispered  to  me  :  '  Why,  when 
he  puts  them  headphones  on,  I  can't  get  a 
word  out  of  him.'  " 

Miss  A  :  "  That's  one  of  the  chief  blessings 
of  wireless,  of  course — the  way  it  helps  the 
blind  to  relive  their  old  active  life.  Just 
the  other  day  my  dear  old  Mrs.  Coombes 
said  to  me,  when  she  was  gossiping  about 
the  broadcast  talks  :  '  You  see,  Jim  ' — that's 
her  husband — '  has  his  garden  and  he  has 
got  lots  of  hints  and  advice  from  them.' 
And  I'll  never  forget  how  Mr.  Thomas's  eyes 
lit  up  when  he  described  a  talk  he'd  heard 
on  Manitoba.  You  know,  he's  legless  as  well 
as  blind,  and  just  divides  his  time  between 
bed  and  invalid  chair.  '  Miss,'  he  said,  '  it 
was  wonderful  how  she  described  everything. 
You  sec,  I  know,  because  I  was  out  there, 
building  railways.  When  she  talked  about 
the  sparkling,  frosty  air,  I  just  felt  it  tingling 
on  my  cheeks,'  and  his  thoughts  were  carried 
thousands  of  miles  beyond  his  present 
four- walled  prison." 

Miss  C  :  "It  isn't  only  the  memories  it 
evokes,  it's  the  fillip  it  gives  to  the  imagina- 
tion. Mr.  Pike's  refrain,  '  Wireless  opens  up 
new  worlds,'  is  often  repeated,  and  I  liked 
dear  old  Mrs.  Barber's  observation  :  '  I 
don't  know  how  I  lived  before.  Listening 
in's  a  great  comfort,  as  I  never  goes  out  and 
this  keeps  me  in  touch  with  the  world.  I 
knew  another  door  woiild  open,  when  I  lost 
my  sight.'  It  was  her  79th  birthday  last 
month.  She  has  a  vein  of  true  religion." 
County  Secretary :  "  I  suppose  the  B.W.B.F. 
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has  conferred  the  greatest  boon  on  the  aged 
and  infirm.  Only  this  morning  a  Local 
Visitor  wrote  to  me  about  Miss  Blake,  who's 
93  already  and  who  was  the  second  in  our 
area  to  get  a  two-valve  apparatus  with  loud- 
speaker. '  You  will  be  glad,'  she  said,  '  to 
know  how  pleased  she  is  with  the  wireless 
set.  She  looks  several  years  younger  and 
was  able  to  hear  everything,  at  which  I  was 
surprised,'  and  I  remember  a  touching  letter 
the  wife  wrote  me  when  we  gave  Mr.  Wicks, 
who's  also  paralysed  and  bedridden,  the 
very  first  high-power  set  in  our  County." 

Miss  A  :  "I  always  love  their  comments 
on  the  actual  invention.  My  Mrs.  Swallow, 
who's  a  quaint  old  lady,  said  to  me  once  : 
'  To  think  that  this  little  box  shuts  in  all 
them  voices  and  instruments  and  that  they 
ail  comes  out  just  by  fiddlin'  with  a 
button  !  '  " 

Miss  C  .•  "  It  would  make  you  all  laugh  to 
hear  my  Mrs.  Thorpe.  She  treats  her  set 
like  a,  canary.  Last  time  I  was  there,  she 
seized  my  arm  with  both  hands  and  volun- 
teered the  following  :  '  Lm  glad  I  took  your 
advice  and  had  the  wireless.  Why,  I  hear 
everything  I  wants  to  know  on  it,  and  what 
company  it  is  !  I'm  taking  great  care  of  it 
and  keep  it  covered  up  o'  nights.  After  all, 
people  aye  good,  aren't  they  ?  '  Frail  old 
Mrs.  Foote,  too,  was  rather  sweet :  '  Wire- 
less is  just  lovely,'  she  confided,  '  and  all 
free,  too  !  No  trouble  at  all.  Just  touch  a 
button  !  '  " 

All  this  time  Mr.  D  had  sat  silent,  but  I 
knew  he  could  make  his  contribution,  if 
given  a  little  encouragement.  I  can't  do 
better  than  wind  up  this  wireless  gossip 
with  his  story.  It  is  the  tale  of  a  typical 
countiy  couple,  whose  dialect  is  just  hinted  at. 
The  gentleman  referred  to  has  already  given 
up  half  a  score  of  Sundays  to  installing  sets  in 
remote  parts — no  small  service,  as  he  has  a 
strenuous  job  throughout  the  week.  Mr.  D, 
by  the  way,  made  the  suggestion  that 
would-be  Home  Teachers  should  be  allowed 
to  offer  wireless  as  a  practical  subject.  The 
blind  people,  he  finds,  are  so  unfeignedly 
glad  if  by  a  little  adjustment  he  can  make 
their  set  speak  again  and  he  is  now  used 
to  some  such  greeting  as  this  :  "  I  was  so 
hoping  you'd  call  soon.  My  wireless  has  gone 
wrong  and  I  can't  get  a  sound  from  it." 

Mr.  D  :  "  '  Come  in,  Mister,  us  aye  glad 
:to  see  you.     A  wunnerful  thing  has  happened 


since  we  saw  you  last.  We'll  tell  you  all 
about  it,  but  I  reckon  you  knows  already,  as 
I  s'pose  you've  had  something  to  do  with  it. 
Well  !  On  Sunday  morning  a  knock  come 
to  door  and  when  her  opened  it,  there  was  a 
gentleman  in  a  big  motor  car  and  he  says, 
says  he  :  "Is  this  Mr.  Smith's  ?  "  and  her 
says  :  "  Yes,  what  d'you  want  ?  "  He  says  : 
"  Well,  I've  brought  you  a  wireless  set." 
So  Missus  says  :  "  You've  made  a  mistake. 
We've  bought  no  wireless."  So  in  a  minute 
I  says,  says  I  :  "  There,  I  reckon  our  teacher's 
had  somethin'  to  do  with  it." 

"  '  Anyways,  to  cut  a  long  story  short, 
he  sets  about  with  a  lot  of  wires  and  fixes 
it  up  on  a  tree  and  then  he  says  :  "  Well, 
there's  nothing  on  yet,  so  I'll  call  back 
at  3.15  p.m."  I  just  reckon  he  went 
to  get  a  bit  of  dinner.  Well !  Back  he 
come  on  the  nail  and  pulled  a  little  knob 
and  then  he  says  :  "  Here,  put  these  on  and 
tell  me  what  you  hear."  So  I  put  somethin' 
like  telephones  on  my  ears,  and  then  I 
nearly  jumps  off  my  chair.  It  was  a  band 
and  it  was  beautiful.  So  then  the  Missus 
put  them  on  and  heard  it,  too,  and  it  was 
funny,  after  the  gentleman  left.  The  Missus 
went  nosing  all  round  the  box,  looking 
where  the  sound  come  from,  but  she  couldn't 
see  nothin'.  It  fair  beats  us.  I'm  sure  that 
folks  mu^t  have  gived  to  us  as  haven't  got 
one  for  themselves.  So  will  you  tell  every- 
body what  gived,  how  pleased  us  are  and 
how  grateful  ?  '  " 

Secretary,  Xshiye  Blind  Society. 


Victoria  Institute  and  Industrial  School  for 
the  Blind,  Maylands,  Western  Australia. 

Owing  to  financial  stress,  the  34th  Report 
of  the  Institute  for  the  year  ending  31st 
March,  1931,  is  issued  in  an  abbreviated 
form,  and  every  effort  is  being  made  to  cut 
down  expenditure,  with  as  little  crippling 
of  the  work  or  hardship  to  the  blind  as 
possible. 

The  Institute  started  the  year  with  68 
workers  and  ended  it  with  65,  and  the 
Report  states  that  the  decrease  on  the 
former  year's  sale  figures  is  nearly  24  per 
cent.  It  adds,  however,  that  commercial 
houses  report  a  decrease  of  40  and  50  per 
cent.,  so  that  the  Institute  may  be  con- 
gratulated that  it  has  done  so  well,  in  the 
face  of  so  great  difficulty. 
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THE  BLIND  AND  WIRELESS  DISCUSSION 

GROUPS 

Notes  on  Work  done  by  Area  Councils  with  a  view  to  interesting  Blind  People  in  Wireless 

Discussion  Groups 

HE  following  notes  relative  to  Wireless  Discussion  Groups  and  the  Blind, 
have  been  sent  to  us  by  a  correspondent  after  reading  the  article  on  the  Man- 
chester Group,  which  appeared  in  the  last  issue  of  The  New  Beacon. 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1931,  the  Secretaries  of  the  County 
Associations  for  the  Blind  were  approached  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  four 
English  Area  Councils  for  Broadcast  Adult  Education  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Scottish  Organising  Committee.  Through  these  organisations,  blind 
persons  can  be  put  into  touch  with  listening  groups  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  where  necessary, 
guides  can  often  be  provided.  A  certain  number  of  blind  persons  as  a  result  are  members 
of  groups,  and  there  are  also  a  few  groups  in  which  blind  people  form  the  majority.  Such 
groups  have  been  formed  at  Sharrow  Grange  Blind  Institute,  the  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Bradford,  and  the  Hull  Blind  Institute.  There  are  also  groups  following  the  Friday  evening 
Talks  at  the  Hyde  Public  Library  and  at  Henshaw's  Institution  for  the  Blind.  There  is  a 
likelihood  of  groups  being  formed  at  Schools  for  the  Blind  in  Liverpool  and  St.  Helens,  and  a 
group  will  be  formed  in  the  early  summer  at  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Great  Portland 
Street,  London. 

Societies  working  amongst  the  outdoor  blind  have  formed  groups  in  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh,  and  the  Blind  Workers'  Association  in  Leeds  has  also  formed  a  group.  There  is 
also  a  group  in  Oldham. 

The  subjects  taken  by  these  groups  show  no  particular  bias. 

There  has  been  an  advance  in  the  matter  of  Braille  Publications  for  the  use  of  blind 
listeners.  A  few  Braille  copies  of  Professor  J.  A.  Hobson's  pamphlet  on  the  Modern  State 
have  been  made,  and  extracts  from  the  talks  programme,  The  Changing  World,  relating  to 
the  series  on  Modern  Life  and  Modern  Leisure  have  been  similarly  reproduced.  Braille  copies 
have  also  been  made  of  the  new  pamphlet  on  "  How  to  Organise  and  Conduct  Wireless  Dis- 
cussion Groups." 

Progress  is  evidently  being  made,  but  it  must  be  left  to  blind  people  themselves  to  decide 
whether  they  would  rather  form  groups  of  blind  people,  or  join  groups  of  sighted  persons. 
On  the  whole,  the  latter  course  would  seem  to  be  preferable,  because  in  many  places  it  cannot 
be  that  there  are  sufficient  numbers  of  blind  people  to  form  effective  groups  ;  for  example, 
in  Middlesbrough  it  is  understood  that  a  few  blind  people  are  going  to  join  an  already  existing 
group  of  sighted  people  meeting  at  the  Unitarian  Church.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  workers 
amongst  the  outdoor  blind  will,  wherever  possible,  put  before  those  they  visit  the  possibilities 
of  increasing  their  enjoyment  from  wireless  by  joining  a  group.  It  is  of  course  realised  that 
there  are  not  groups  everywhere,  but  the  fact  that  blind  people  would  appreciate  such  a  group 
might  well  in  some  cases  be  a  stimulus  to  their  formation. 

Mr.  Arthur  Copland,  of  Glasgow,  informs  us  that  the  roixtine  followed  by  the  Glasgow 
Group  differs  in  two  important  essentials  from  that  pursued  in  Manchester. 

In  the  first  place,  a  permanent  group  leader  has  not  been  elected.  At  the  conclusion 
of  each  meeting  the  leader  for  the  ensuing  lecture  is  chosen  from  among  the  members.  This 
departure  from  the  authorised  plan,  if  not  an  ideal  one  in  some  circumstances,  has  proved 
itself  to  be  of  immense  assistance  in  bringing  out  the  more  reserved  members.  When,  and  if, 
a  member  has  once  been  induced  to  undertake  the  task  of  leadership,  the  shyness  of  that  person 
has  finally  been  overcome.  As  yet  only  one  lady  has  consented  to  act  in  this  capacity,  and 
she  discharged  her  duties  with  marked  elhciency. 

In  the  second  place,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Low,  of  the  Education  Department 
of  the  B.B.C.,  who  presided  at  the  opening  meeting,  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Ness,  Superintendent 
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of  the  Glasgow  Mission  to  the  Bhnd,  who  initiated  the  group,  and  in  a  room  in  whose  offices 
the  meetings  are  held,  all  the  leaders  have  been  blind.  This  experiment  has  been  completely 
successful.  Although  there  is  an  average  attendance  of  some  thirty  members,  it  rarely  happens 
that  the  leader  has  any  hesitation  in  telling  who  is  speaking.  Where  the  subject  under 
discussion  calls  for  highly  specialised  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  leader,  the  presidency  of 
a  blind  person  may  have  its  disadvantages  ;  but  where  the  subject,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Friday 
evening  talks  in  "The  Changing  World  Series"  series,  does  not  demand  such  knowledge, 
it  would  seem  a  pity  to  debar  blind  people  of  this  opportunity  of  managing  their  own  affairs. 
The  Glasgow  Group,  at  least,  is  well  satisfied  with  their  present  arrangement. 

The  social  intercourse  of  the  members  is  of  the  friendliest  description,  an  atmosphere 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  service  of  a  cup  of  tea  during  the  interval  between  the  address  and 
the  discussion.  This  hospitable  duty  has  been  regularly  discharged  by  some  of  the  ladies 
of  the  mission  staff.  Sighted  and  sightless  people  meet  on  terms  of  perfect  equality,  and  there 
has  never  been  the  slightest  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  former  to  bring  a  mere  dictatorial 
supervision  where  comradely  assistance  alone  is  fitting. 


A   SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY  MYSTIC. 


THE  name  of  Frangois  Mala- 
val,  a  blind  mystic  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  has 
lately  emerged  from  an 
obscurity  which  had  hidden 
it  from  English  readers  for 
more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  "  The  Simple  Method  of  Raising 
the  Soul  to  Contemplation  "  was  written  in 
1670,  but  the  first  English  version  of  the 
work  appeared  only  recently,  when  a  trans- 
lation by  Miss  Lucy  Menzies  was  published 
by  Messrs.  J.  M.  Dent  (price  7s.  6d.  net). 

In  a  translator's  note  Miss  Menzies  tells 
how  puzzled  she  was  in  her  first  reading  of 
the  only  known  extant  copy  of  the  little 
vellum  covered  volume,  with  its  pages  often 
eaten  away  along  their  margins  by  a  book- 
worm. Malaval  had  apparently  been  sur- 
prisingly careless  in  the  presentation  of  his 
book  to  the  world  ;  he  had  evidently  not 
read  his  proofs,  there  were  many  obvious 
misprints  and  printer's  errors,  sometimes 
whole  lines  were  misplaced,  and  the  entire 
first  page  of  the  First  Treatise  also  served  as 
the  first  page  of  the  Second.  It  all  seemed 
cuiiously  inconsistent  with  the  ideals  and 
character  of  Malaval  as  his  book  revealed 
him,  that  he  should  have  been  willing  to 
give  his  teaching  to  the  public  so  carelessly. 
And  then  the  translator  discovered  that 
Malaval  had  been  blind  from  infancy,  and 
must  have  been  dependent  on  others  for  the 
actual  putting  together  of  the  book  to  which 
he  had  given  such  profound  thought. 


He  was  born  in  1627  in  Marseilles,  and  was 
the  son  of  a  rich  Provencal,  who,  determined 
that  his  boy's  blindness  should  not  interfere 
with  his  education,  and  recognising  early  his 
unusual  intellectual  gifts,  engaged  a  reader 
for  him  while  he  was  still  quite  young. 
Francois  was  exceptionally  gifted,  studied 
Greek,  Latin,  philosophy,  theology,  and 
canon   law,  and   took   his    doctor's    degree. 

When  he  became  a  man  we  are  told  that  in 
order  to  obtain  the  clerical  assistance  he 
needed,  he  took  boys  into  his  own  house  and 
educated  them,  training  them  in  due  course 
to  be  his  secretaries  and  librarians.  He  was 
not  a  recluse,  and  mimbered  many  distin- 
guished men  and  women  among  his  friends, 
while  a  vast  circle  of  correspondents  kept 
him  in  touch  with  scholars. 

In  1674,  a  few  years  after  the  publication 
of  his  book,  the  Pope  permitted  him,  in 
spite  of  his  blindness,  to  receive  minor 
orders,  being  urged  thereto  by  Cardinal  Bona, 
who  was  Malaval's  friend,  and  to  whom  he 
had  dedicated  his  work. 

It  is  impossible  to  consider  Malaval's 
religion  and  philosophy  out  of  relation  to  the 
great  Ouietist  movement  which  had  so  wide- 
spread an  influence  in  France  during  his 
later  life.  He  was  a  contemporary  of 
Madame  Guyon,  Fenelon,  and  Molinos,  and 
although  he  was  never  guilty  of  the  extra- 
vagances into  which  it  was  alleged  that  they 
fell,  his  work  was  suspect  as  laying  stress  on 
passive  prayer,  and  he  was  accused  of  lack 
of   orthodoxy.     Finally,    in    1695,    Bossuet, 
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whose  antagonism  to  the  Ouietist  movement 
was  of  long  standing,  brought  serious  charges 
against  Malaval's  tenets,  and  ignored  the 
Open  Letter  in  which  Malaval  defended  his 
position.  The  "Simple  Method  "  was  placed 
on  the  Index  and  Malaval  retired  into 
obscurity. 

The  "  Simple  Method  "  is  a  practical  in- 
troduction to  the  "  prayer  of  quiet  "  and  is 
in  dialogue  form  between  Philothea  and  her 
spiritual  director.  It  is  a  book  that  to  the 
ordinary  reader  can  make  small  appeal,  for 
it  belongs  very  definitely  to  the  literature  of 
mysticism,  and  is  written  in  language  ap- 
parently simple,  but  in  reality  only  compre- 
hensible to  those  who  have  travelled  at 
least  some  way  along  spiritual  paths. 

At  the  same  time,  even  to  those  who  can- 
not enter  into  its  spiritual  significance  it  has 


an  interest  all  its  own  as  the  work  of  a  blind 
man  who  can  write  thus  in  his  preface  :  ''  I 
'wish  to  testify  to  God  my  gratitude  for  the 
exterior  darkness  with  which  He  has  covered 
my  eyes  almost  from  the  beginning  of  my 
life,"  and  who  says  bravely  :  "  Being  blind, 
I  wish  to  carry  this  cross  with  gaiety  tih 
death." 

The  "  quiet  forge tfulness  "  of  his  own  loss, 
on  which  Miss  Evelyn  Underbill  comments 
in  an  introduction  to  the  book,  and  the  way 
in  which  Malaval  described  God  "  as  a  Sun 
who  shines  day  and  night  on  us  and  in  us, 
and  we  will  hardly  open  our  eyes  to  look  at 
Him  "  show  that  the  inner  light  which  illu- 
mined the  darkness  for  him  must  have 
burned  very  clear.  For  him,  to  quote  his 
own  words  once  more,  "  The  Garden  of  Coai- 
lemplation  was  vast  and  great." 


METHODS    OF    REMUNERATION. 

IX. 
By  BEN  PURSE. 


SO  far  as  our  investigations  have 
enabled  us  to  reach  reliable  con- 
clusions, we  have  no  doubt  been 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  where 
scales  of  wage  augmentations 
have  been  placed^only  moderately 
high,  economic  earnings  have 
invariably  risen  to  such  levels  as  redress 
the  balance  between  such  grants  and  real 
earnings.  This  consideration  is  valuable, 
because  its  general  effect  is  to  require  a 
smaller  contribution  from  the  ratepayers 
or  from  those  who  make  voluntary  contri- 
butions. 

The  redressing  of  such  balances,  however, 
does  not  generally  obtain — therefore,  the 
point  of  view  already  expressed  must  not 
be  pushed  too  far.  We  may  observe  quite 
legitimately  that  where  such  real  earnings 
are  a  marked  feature  of  any  system,  the 
true  craftsmanship  it  reflects  is  not  a  mere 
accident  of  a  given  situation,  rather  is  it  a 
sedulously  cultivated  quantity,  and  where 
it  prevails,  the  workman  is  usually  freer 
and  more  independent  than  his  highly- 
subsidised  colleague. 

It  has  to  be  admitted  sorrowfully  that  the 
tendency  to  provide  subsidies  from  the  rates 
is  killing  initiative  and  lowering  output 
generally,  and  unless  the  system  is  more 
judiciously  conceived  and  applied   than  is 


now  the  case,  the  workman  will  have  little 
or  no  scope  for  the  expression  of  his 
capacity. 

The  task  committed  to  workshop  manage- 
ments in  their  efforts  to  regulate  income  is 
a  most  difficult  one  ;  for  unless  they  can 
maintain  a  reliable  ec][ui-poise  between 
economic  earnings  and  subsidies,  they  cannot 
hope  to  escape  the  censure  either  of  those 
who  are  found  persistently  objecting  to  the 
costly  character  of  such  schemes  or  of  those 
other  censorious  critics  who  are  ever  calling 
for  more  income  without  evincing  the  slightest 
desire  to  earn  it. 

Since  large  grants  are  now  made  available 
by  County  and  County  Borough  authorities 
for  unemployable  blind  persons,  it  is  obvious 
that  if  we  are  to  preserve  our  self  respect 
by  keeping  any  appreciable  number  of 
blind  workers  in  industry,  the  conditions 
must  be  made  reasonably  attractive,  and 
we  must  do  far  more  than  heretofore  to 
develop  and  expand  other  avenues  of  employ- 
ment in  order  that  the  reproach  which  is 
associated  with  the  lack  of  suitable  occupa- 
tions may  be  speedily  removed.  Those 
conditions  that  have  served  in  the  past 
cannot  be  said  any  longer  to  attract  the 
younger  and  more  virile  elements  in  the 
blind  world.  The  daily  round  and  common 
task  no   longer  suflice  ;    indeed,    to   use   a 
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rather  coarse  expression  "  they  are  petering 
out,"  and  this  is  true  even  though  some  of 
our  authorities  appear  to  be  unwisely 
obHvious  of  the  fact. 

Production,  both  in  quantity  and  quahty, 
is  certain  to  suffer  if  the  heart  and  soul  of 
the  trainee  is  not  in  his  job,  but  is  bent 
upon  other  pursuits  demanding  greater 
daring  and  enterprise.  For  the  most  part, 
so  far  as  industrial  developments  have 
influenced  us,  we  are  much  where  we  were 
in  the  early  seventies  of  the  last  century, 
and  that  surely  ought  not  to  be.  In  every 
other  aspect  of  welfare  work,  the  old  order 
has  passed  away  leaving  nothing  but  this 
rather  worn  out  obsolete  industrial  system 
with  us.  We  have  to  ask  ourselves — 
is  it  really  just  to  blame  either  the  directors 
of  industrial  undertakings  or  workshop 
managers  for  the  present  situation  ?  We 
think  not.  The  business  of  undertaking 
research  into  other  occupations  is  essentially 
a  full-time  job,  and  one  that  should  be 
pursued  without  intermission.  It  is  usually 
costly,  and  workshop  authorities  have  never 
had  the  means  at  their  disposal  for  the 
purpose  that  is  here  suggested.  But  if 
such  research  work  is  to  succeed,  it  must  be 
supported  wholeheartedly  by  workshop 
authorities,  and  there  is  a  real  sense  too 
in  which  it  must  be,  in  a  great  measure, 
independent  of  them..  Such  enterprises 
should  be  original  and  varied,  moving  far 
beyond  the  general  confines  that  have  so  far 
circumscribed  our  industrial  efforts.  To  this 
extent,  such  independence  of  thought  and 
action  must  be  secured  and  maintained,  but 
in  every  other  way  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  those  interested  in  industrial 
problems  should  be  made  available. 

It  seems  to  us  that  there  are  at  least 
two  conditions  which  must  be  present  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  will  explore  these 
problems  in  the  future.  Such  people  will 
need  to  recognise  the  urgency  that  exists 
for  scheduling  a  greatly  increased  number 
of  practical  occupations.  The  economic 
possibilities  of  such  to  the  wage  earner 
must  not  be  neglected  if  his  co-operation 
is  to  be  assured.  Speaking  generally,  those 
who  direct  our  industrial  undertakings  do 
not  care  to  have  this  wholesom.e  truth  thrust 
upon  them  ;  but  whether  they  like  it  or  not, 
it  is  an  important  factor  without  which  their 
efforts  cannot  possibly  succeed. 


We  cannot  but  be  grievously  disappointed 
when  we  compare  real  wages  with  the  costly 
administrations  which  now  have  to  be 
maintained,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
such  machinery  could  usually  serve  a  much 
wider  purpose  if  the  occupations  practised 
were  capable  of  greater  extension,  so  as  to 
afford  employment  to  a  larger  number  of 
persons  :  for  then  a  greater  economic 
return  might  reasonably  be  expected. 

The  second  consideration  which  we  think 
must  influence  the  research  worker  is  the 
determination  to  look  not  for  involved 
technical  processes  which  necessitate  pro- 
longed periods  of  expensive  training,  but 
to  explore  simpler  and  more  easily  acquired 
occupations  so  long  as  they  possess  sensible 
economic  possibilities.  Elsewhere  we  have 
said  that  special  workshops  must  be  main- 
tained as  an  integral  part  of  our  social  system, 
but  they  do  not  represent  the  ideal.  That  is 
only  attained  when  sightless  men  and  women 
can  be  made  to  fit  in  with  the  mechanism 
of  the  work-a-day  world  industrial  plan, 
and  when  the  part  they  play  contributes  its 
quota  to  the  social  organism  on  precisely 
the  same  terms  as  those  available  to  other 
citizens.  That  conception  is  not  unattain- 
able, we  believe,  but  at  present  it  lies  far 
beyond  the  grasp  of  the  average  blind  worker. 

In  this  article  we  have  to  examine  yet 
another  system  under  which  sightless  people 
live  and  labour — that  directed  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Bristol  workshops  for  the 
Blind.  In  this,  the  great  City  of  Churches 
and  of  Charities,  we  have  an  institution 
older  than  most,  with  traditions  and  prac- 
tices going  back  a  hundred  years  or  so. 

The  Royal  School  of  Industry  for  the 
Blind,  Bristol,  was  founded  1793  and  incor- 
porated in  the  year  1832.  With  it  is 
amalgamated  the  Association  for  Home 
Teaching  and  Industrial  Employment  for 
the  Blind,  established  in  1857. 

We  are  here  concerned  with  the  present 
activities  of  the  organisation,  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  state  that  the  comprehensive 
scheme  of  welfare  work  to  be  found  in  the 
City  of  Bristol  might  very  properly  be  taken 
as  a  model  by  some  of  the  agencies  for  the 
blind. 

In  a  note  which  we  have  from  the  general 
manager  attention  is  called  to  the  attitude 
of  divergent  schools  of  thought — one  is 
apt  to  suggest  that  the  system  in  operation 
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is  far  too  costly  because  it  is  conceived  on 
generous  lines  :  the  other  that  the  results 
of  its  administration  betray  meanness,  and 
a  lack  of  really  adequate  provision,  and  we 
agree  at  once  with  the  observations  before 
us  that  neither  of  the  contending  parties 
is  able  really  to  appreciate  the  true  position. 
The  Bristol  scheme,  as  we  shall  endeavour 
to  show,  is  wisely  conceived  and  well 
administered.  It  does  what  it  is  intended  to 
achieve,  and  that  is  to  provide  occupation 
and  a  reasonable  standard  of  life  for  those 
workers  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  come 
within  its  ambit. 

All  earnings  are  carefully  recorded  on  the 
basis  of  piece-work  rates.  Each  person's 
earnings  are  then  augmented  according 
to  grades  which  are  subject  to  quarterly 
revision.  There  are  three  grades  or  groups 
for  men,  and  three  for  women.  The  em- 
ployees are  classified  according  to  quantity 
and  quality  of  work  done  during  the  previous 
three  months  in  their  respective  grades. 
Men  are  usually  moved  up  or  down  half  a 
grade  at  a  time.  At  present  the  minimum 
income  per  week  in  each  grade  is  as  follows  : 

Per 
week. 


Men 


Grade  i 


47 

0 

44 

0 

40 

0 

31 

0 

30 

0 

28 

0 

per  week 

^Yo)ncn :  Grade    i 


Married  men  receive  in  addition  5s. 
for  first  dependent  child,  4s.  for  the  second, 
and  3s.  for  others,  with  a  maximum  of  ^3  per 
week.  Men  earning  below  12s.  and  women 
below  5s.  to  be  outside  the  grades  and  dealt 
with  as  improvers. 

This  system  is  found  to  be  more  suitable 
to  the  varying  capacity  and  conditions  of 
blind  workers  than  the  percentage  augmenta- 
tion which  was  provided  for  many  years,  and 
affords  an  incentive  to  the  employees  to 
qualify  for  promotion  to  a  higher  grade 
and  removes  possible  hardships  arising  from 
unavoidable  variation  in  the  quality  of  the 
materials  supplied  and  the  class  of  goods 
required.  It  also  reduces  the  monetary 
loss  which  a  blind  worker  who  is  industrious, 
but  heavily  handicapped  physically,  would 
be  subject  to  in  comparison  with  his  more 


able-bodied  fellows.  The  general  manager 
says  "  in  practice  we  find  that  there  is 
considerable  keenness  in  producing  as  high 
a  return  at  piece  work  as  possible." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  adults 
are  received  for  training  into  the  workshops, 
a  minimum  income  of  28s.  per  week  for 
men  and  20s.  per  week  for  women  is  assured, 
and  the  family  allowances  referred  to  above 
are  provided  in  addition. 

The  following  figures  strikingly  illustrate 
the  nature  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  this 
excellent  institution,  but  the  reader  is  apt 
perhaps  to  misunderstand  the  position  when 
examining  the  augmentation  of  wages 
grant  and  comparing  it  with  economic 
earnings.  The  disparity  is  rendered  much 
greater  by  these  figures  than  is  actually 
the  case,  for  included  in  the  totals  are 
many  items  which,  strictly  speaking,  cannot 
properly  be  classified  as  wage  augmentations, 
such  for  example  as  assistance  given  to 
pupils,  family  allowances,  etc.,  etc.  The 
number  of  blind  persons  employed  in  the 
workshops,  including  trainees,  is  85  ;  there 
are  also  60  employees  engaged  on  the  Home 
Workers'  Scheme.  Following  our  usual 
practice,  the  figures  below  illustrate  the 
amounts  paid  in  economic  earnings  and 
subsidies  during  the  past  three  years  : — 

Wages       Augmen- 
earned.         tation. 

£  £ 

1928/9    . .  .  .        1,558  4,()5i 

1929/30  .  .        1,583  4,461 

1930/31  ..        1,568  4,247 

Making  all  reasonable  allowances  for  the 
inflation  of  augmentation  of  wages  by  factors 
which  do  not  ordinarily  fall  within  this 
designation,  it  is  clear  that  real  wages  do 
not  reach  a  verj/  high  level  ;  but  it  is  at 
least  consoling  to  know  that  a  great  volun- 
tary institution  takes  cognisance  of  this  fact 
and  is  prepared  to  afford  the  employees 
such  a  standard  of  existence  as  enables  them 
to  enjoy  the  ordinary  amenities  of  life. 
Whatever  may  be  said  in  criticism  of  the 
system  under  which  the  blind  workers  of 
Bristol  are  employed,  one  thing  is  abun- 
dantly clear,  viz.,  their  interests  are  the 
watchful  concern  of  people  whose  services 
are  ever  available  without  money  and  without 
price. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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UNION    OF    COUNTIES    ASSOCIATIONS 

FOR    THE    BLIND. 


South      Eastern     and      London      Counties 
Association. 

HE  Woy  thing  Society  for 
Befriending  the  Blind,  affi- 
liated to  the  West  Sussex 
Association  for  the  Bhnd, 
gave  its  sixth  annual  Dinner 
and  Entertainment  to  the 
blind  of  Worthing  on  Tues- 
day, 1 2th  January.  The  party  numbered 
over  a  hundred,  and  included  i6  residents 
invited  according  to  custom  from  the  Home 
of  the  London  Association  for  the  Blind  at 
High  Salvington.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Worthing  Society  presided,  and  was  supported 
by  the  Deputy  Mayor  and  Mayoress  of 
Worthing,  the  President  of  the  Society, 
and  many  other  friends.  The  dinner  in- 
cluded turkey  and  Christmas  pudding.  There 
were  toasts  and  speeches  grave  and  gay, 
and  then  a  variety  entertainment,  including 
a  short  play,  "  Postal  Orders."  All  the 
blind  people  and  their  guides  were  fetched 
and  taken  home  by  car.  It  was  a  very 
merry  party,  much  enjoyed  by  everyone, 
not  least  by  the  oldest  blind  guest  aged  99, 
who  stayed  till  the  end. 

A  method  of  raising  money,  and,  better 
still,  of  bringing  a  Local  Society  in  touch 
with  new  people  and  potential  helpers,  has 
recently  been  experimented  by  the  Hampshire 
Association  for  the  Care  of  the  Blind  and  may 
commend  itself  to  other  Local  Societies  or 
Associations.  A  puzzle  was  broadcast  at 
6d.  a  copy.  The  puzzle  was  "  A  Hampshire 
Tale,"  containing  blanks  to  be  filled  with 
names  of  places  in  Hampshire.  The  whole 
work  of  the  competition  was  undertaken  by 
a  volunteer  friend  and  the  proceeds  were  a 
nett  clearance  of  over  £15.  The  entries  were 
formally  opened  and  the  result,  with  prize- 
winners' names,  was  published  in  a  County 
newspaper.  To  inspire  others  to  compose 
similar  tales  for  their  own  localities,  we  give 
below  the  "  Hampshire  Tale  "  with  the 
correct  solution  inserted  in  italics  :— 

Once  there  was  a  Burley  highwayman,  named 
A-Bramdean.  He  held  Siuay  and  Wield-ed  much 
power,  and  tried  to  make  the  Freefolk  slaves. 
He  was  Fleet  of  loot  and  had  a  feathered  Tuftoit 
his  head.     He  lived  in  a  Cove  under  a  Higkcliffe 


with  a  secret  way  to  a  cottage  in  the  Woodlands, 
with  Beech-es  and  Fair  Oaks  around  it.  As  he 
grew  Boldre,  his  victims  grew  Dumnier  and  felt 
creepy- Craw/ev  and  turned  white  as  a  Sheet. 
Yet  he  did  not  unduly  ill-treat  or  Ovevwallop 
them. 

He  wanted  a  wife,  and  could  not  decide  whether 
the  Abbots  Ann  or  Winchester  would  suit  the  better. 
The  former  Warsash,  dress  of  Grayshott  with  blue 
and  Longstock-ings  which  were  in  Keeping  with 
her  situation.  With  the  latter  he  was  Bordon 
occasions,  but  her  father  was  a  great  huntsman, 
and  would  let  him  Hunton  his  land,  than  which 
Nomansland  was  better,  and  he  often  went 
Boarlmnt-ing  with  him.  He  kept  an  inn,  too, 
and  many  a  Fareliam  was  Broitghton  to  his  hospit- 
able table.  He  was  fond  of  fisiiing  and  i^ould 
spend  many  an  hour  by  Fishers  Pond  or  Gosport- 
ing  in  the  marshes  after  Bitterne. 

One  day  when  the  river  was  in  Fulflood  and 
Awbridge  was  washed  away  by  the  Blackwater, 
this  highwayman  brought  a  coach  to  a  h.- Alton  a 
Steep  hill  leading  down  to  the  river,  and  stole  the 
Bishop's  Waltham  watch.  The  neighbouring  clergy 
resented  this,  and  sent  Henry  Longparish,  clerk 
to  the  King,  with  a  ring  as  the  Bishopstoke-n  to 
lay  their  grievance  before  him.  Knowing  this 
crime  would  not  be  Wink  ton,  he  set  off  to  Hyde 
himself,  but,  a  Weeke  later,  an  officer  of  the 
crown  found  Ower  hero,  and  said  :  "  The  Kingsclere 
command  is  that  you  should  reform  and  it  will  be 
Grateley  to  your  advantage  to  be,  henceforth, 
the  Kingsworthy  citizen." 

The  Abbots  Worthy  maid  said  :  "  I  do  Lovedean 
and  will  follow  him  to  the  Worldsend."  Then 
he  sought  her  out  and  said  :  "  Will  you  marry 
Meon  Mid-summer  Day  and  be  Mrs.  Dean  ?  I 
Havant  much  to  offer  you,  but  at  least  the  Ringwood 
be  of  solid  gold.  I  have  had  to  h-Andover  my 
ill-gotten  gains,  but  I  will  Hordle  my  life  for  your 
dear  sake."  So  she  married  him  and  lived  happily 
ever  after." 

Midland  Counties  Association. 

Last  year,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Midland 
Counties  Association,  papers  were  read  which, 
as  the  Chairman  truly  said,  were  full  of 
suggestion  and  food  for  thought.  The  first 
deals  sympathetically  with  the  ways  in  which 
sighted  people  may  help  the  blind  to  over- 
come their  bhndness,  and  the  other  places 
before  us  the  viewpoint  of  one  to  whom  the 
lack  of  sight  has  called  for  constant  adapta- 
tion to  the  conditions  of  a  sighted  world. 
Her  attitude  towards  her  disability  and  to 
this  world  which  she  has  never  seen  presents 
a  point  of  view  that  is  full  of  courage  and 
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the  will  to  overcome  difficulties  which 
must  appear  to  many  of  us  insuperable  and 
almost  insupportable. 

Miss  Winter  said  :  "  How  can  we  best 
serve  the  Blind  ?  I  suppose  we  all  agree  that 
our  aim  is  to  help  them  to  take  part  in  normal 
life,  to  overcome  their  blindness.  We  all 
know  some  brave  spirits  who  have  won  that 
victory  so  secretly  and  svv'iftly  that  we 
could  scarcely  guess  how  fierce  the  battle 
was.  Others  sink  helpless  under  the  blow, 
and  some  are  embittered  by  it,  resenting  all 
sympathy  and  irritated  by  the  very  kindness 
of  their  friends.  How  can  we  help  each  one 
in  his  need  ?  There  is  Braille,  of  course. 
And,  side  by  side  with  Braille,  we  must 
teach  the  patient  practice  of  doing  without 
sight.  Anyone  of  you  can  invent  more 
ways  than  I  can  suggest,  but  here  are 
some. 

"  Telling  coins  :  Memory-game  by  touch  : 
Training  the  memory  by  leaming  by  heart  : 
Memorising  lectures,  sermons  and  wireless 
talks  :  Leaming  to  pace  a  fixed  distance  : 
Leaming  to  judge  time  (we  depend  much 
upon  sight  for  timing  ourselves)  :  Card 
games  and  round  games  with  sighted  people  : 
The  care  of  personal  appearance,  especially 
the  care  of  the  hands  :  Training  the  senses 
of  touch,  of  hearing,  of  smell  :  Inventing 
dodges  that  may  be  useful  for  other  people 
who  are  leaming  to  do  without  sight  (and 
when  that  stage  is  reached  the  worst  is  over) . 
In  all  this  a  friend  at  hand  can  be  a  trem.en- 
dous  help.  I  don't  know  if  you  have  many 
Voluntary  Visitors  in  the  Midlands.  We 
are  thankful  for  them  in  Middlesex  and  count 
upon  them  for  walks  and  games  and  reading, 
etc.,  when  there  is  no  one  with  leisure  avail- 
able in  the  family. 

"  There  is  nothing  new  in  these  suggestions, 
but  there  is  one  at  least  of  which  I  think 
more  use  might  be  made.  Anybody  v^'ho  has 
had  a  long  illness  or  who  has  been  much 
alone  must  know  the  value  of  a  well-stocked 
memory.  Will  you  not  study  your  pupil's 
tastes  and  find  some  bits  of  verse  or  prose 
that  he  will  like  to  remember  ?  This  can 
be  thought  of  when  giving  exercises  in 
Braille  or  Moon,  although  it  may  need  some 
ingenuity  to  turn  them  to  account.  Then 
Handicrafts  and  all  the  interest  they  bring. 
Any  work  or  hobby  that  the  pupil  cared 
for  when  sighted  should  be  tried  if  at  all 
possible.     The    usual    Pastime    Crafts    yoix 
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know  and  yoi:  are  all  trying  to  invent  new 
ones  !     In    Middlesex    \\e    find    the    Annual 
Exhibition  and  Sale  of  Pastime  Handicrafts 
useful   in    many   ways.     There   are    compe- 
titions in  the  various  crafts  for  which  the 
workers  enter  with  enthusiasm.     It  disposes 
of  the  work.     And  although  all  the  money 
goes  direct  to  the  workers  the  Association 
gains  new  friends  by   the  interest  aroused. 
Of  course,  the  little  money  earned  by  past- 
tim.e  work  is  often  sorely  needed  and  a  great 
incentive,  but  if  money  is  not  really  wanted 
I  would  encourage  gift  making.     Materials 
for   useful   gifts   can   be   procured   by   any 
Association,    and    to    make    a   shawl    or   a 
coverlet   for  someone   in   need  of  it  might 
bring  a  new  pleasure  into  life  and  perhaps  a 
new  friendship  if  the  suggestion  were  wisely 
made.     The   Social    Centre   is   a   source   of 
much  pleasure.     Certainly  we   need   them, 
more    of   them.     They   are   admirable — but 
we   must  not  be  satisfied  with  them   only, 
for  our  aim  is  normal  life.     What  arc  your 
pupils'  interests — religious,  political,  artistic, 
literary,   social  ?     Discover  them  and  con- 
sider  how    many    Societies,    Clubs,    Guilds 
and  Associations  there  are  of  every  kind — all 
normal,  healthy,  useful  work  in  which  they 
can    still    take    part.     Of    course,    we    all 
think  at  once  of  the  Post  Guides  and  the 
help  and  example   they  are   to  us  in   this 
respect.     Many  Societies  give  free  or  cheap 
training  in  Public  Speaking,  and  this  may 
appeal  to  some  who  had  no  leisure  for  it 
when    sighted.     Perhaps     Committee  work 
attracts  him  and  he  wishes  to  learn  the  rules 
of  procedure,   to  study  the  subjects  dealt 
with,  to  practise  timing  himself  in  speech. 
If  he  prepares  himself  carefully,  knows  his 
subject,    and   is    aware    of   his   limitations, 
he  will  find  that  his  blindness  gives  him 
tremendous  influence  in  such  work. 

"  To  be  without  sight  is  to  be  handi- 
capped, but  while  we  recognise  the  limita- 
tions of  blindness,  we  must  recognise  the 
possibilities  of  influence  which  it  brings.  To 
be  happy  in  this  beautiful  world  without 
seeing  it,  to  live  contentedly  among  sighted 
people  shut  out  from  so  much  of  their 
enjoyment,  to  accept  unwelcome  help  grate- 
fully for  the  sake  of  the  kindness  that  offers 
it — this  means  a  strength  of  character  that 
carries  with  it  influence  beyond  measure. 
If  we  want  to  help  we  must  try  to  realise 
the  possibilities  and  the  difficulties. 
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"  Blindness  must  bring,  I  suppose,  to 
everyone  long  spaces  for  thought,  times  of 
waiting  with  no  companion  at  hand.  That 
is  a  serious  trial  to  many  people.  A  good 
memory,  a  trained  memory,  is  a  comfort 
then.  And  wide  interests,  above  all,  the 
interests  of  friends.  I  think  we  ought  to 
put  blind  people  in  touch  with  as  many 
others  as  possible,  with  congenial  people, 
not  only  with  other  blind  people.  It  must 
be  difficult  to  keep  in  touch  with  friends 
who  cannot  correspond,  who  cannot  easily 
travel  ;  let  us  see  to  it  that  they  can  find 
friends  within  reach.  The  blind  man  needs 
friends  to  occupy  his  thoughts.  But  look 
at  it  from  the  other  side.  What  a  splendid 
friend  he  will  be  who  so  fills  his  mind  with 
the  interests,  cares,  pleasures  and  troubles 
of  others.  It  is  no  one-sided  affair  this  ! 
'  So  may  a  glory  from  defect  arise.'  Let 
us  remember  he  may  so  use  his  blindness 
that  it  will  be  an  asset  to  any  cause  he 
undertakes.  Then  the  sympathy  it  rouses 
will  no  longer  irritate  him,  for  he  will  recog- 
nise in  it  that  charity  which  every  man  needs 
of  his  neighbour  and  none  of  us,  blind  or 
sighted,  can  do  without." 

Miss  Jean  Robinson,  speaking  on  "  The 
Mental  Outlook  of  the  Bhnd,"  said  :  "  What 
is  the  mental  outlook  of  the  seeing  in  general  ? 
The  mental  equipment,  the  physical  charac- 
teristics, the  surroundings  and  the  work  of 
seeing  people  vary  enormously,  and  with 
these  things  the  mental  outlook  varies. 
Surely  what  may  be  said  of  the  seeing  applies 
also  to  the  blind.  Still,  perhaps  there  are 
one  or  two  things  worth  saying,  always 
subject  to  qualifications.  I  suppose  that 
to  many  blind  people  the  chief  trouble  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  word  '  Loneliness.' 
This  may  take  various  forms  and  is  just  as 
present  in  crowds  as  out  of  them  ;  the 
loneliness  of  those  who  have  once  seen  and 
who  have  lost  their  sight,  whether  that 
loss  be  gradual  or  sudden,  is  a  hard  thing. 
Those  who  have  never  seen  can  be  lonely, 
too.  They  find  it  difficult,  perhaps,  to 
visualise  things  they  have  never  seen, 
e.g.,  light  or  colour.  Hands  and  ears 
can  tell  them  much  of  what  is  going  on  in 
the  world  around  them  and  perhaps  they 
gather  more  from  mental  heating  and 
mental  feeling  than  in  any  other  way  ; 
but  you  can  imagine  that  they  feel  some- 
what left  out  when  all  the  world  seems  to  be 


understanding  things  beyond  their  reach. 
Moreover,  man}^  blind  people  have  to  face 
economic  difticulties.  Speaking  generally, 
blind  people  work  more  slowly  than  seeing, 
and  this  slowness  tells  on  earning  power. 

"  When  we  stop  and  think,  perhaps  haviiig 
just  crashed  into  a  half-open  door,  '  This 
has  got  to  go  on  for  life,'  is  it  surprising  that 
blindness  seems  to  us  a  grim  and  sordid 
thing  ?  Is  it  surprising  that  some  of  us 
who  are  blind  and  some  of  you  who  are  not, 
look  on  us  as  afflicted  folk  who  must  be 
sat  in  a  sheltered  corner  and  waited  on  ? 

"  There  is  another  way  of  looking  at 
blindness — the  opposite  extreme.  We  may 
say  that  it  is  no  handicap  at  all  and  try  to 
believe  that  our  behaviour  is  perfectly 
normal  when  really  it  is  highly  feverish. 
By  every  means  in  our  power  we  try  to  hide 
our  blindness,  striving  after  things  perhaps 
rather  beyond  our  reach  and  doing  them 
badly  and  leaving  out  things  within  our 
power.  The  real  trouble  is  that  we  dare 
not  face  the  heavy  handicap  and  therefore 
we  say  it  does  not  exist. 

"  However  natural  these  ideas  of  blind- 
ness may  be,  I  venture  to  think  they  are 
wrong.  In  both,  the  mind  is  constantly 
twisted  in  upon  itself  and  becomes  more 
and  more  self-centred.  When  we  wonder 
fearfully  whether  we  shall  be  stared  at, 
when  we  will  not  read  Braille  in  the  train, 
these  are  signs  that  something  unwholesome 
is  going  on  within. 

"  Be  merciful  to  us  in  either  of  these  two 
extremes.  They  are  phases  that  will  pass 
if  rightly  handled  by  you  and  by  us. 

"  How  can  we  attain  the  middle  way  ? 
Shall  we  look  upon  blindness  as  just  a  big, 
ordinary  trouble  ? 

"  Looking  on  it  thus,  things  take  on  a 
new  aspect,  for,  after  all,  there  are  worse 
handicaps  than  blindness. 

"  I  was  at  a  Conference  some  time  ago 
with  two  deaf  people,  two  people  in  wheeled 
chairs,  one  on  crutches,  some  who  were  lame 
and  most  normal.  The  courage  and  cheer- 
fulness of  the  other  handicapped  folk  made 
me  feel  rather  small  and  stupid.  To  adopt 
a  cheery  outlook  and  to  think  of  blindness 
simply  as  a  heavy  handicap  is  not  always 
easy.  Things  you  smile  at  afterwards  are 
awkward  at  the  time.  Some  slight  awkward- 
ness at  the  table  or  in  conversation  hurts  one's 
vanity  horribly  at  the  time.     I  well  remember 
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sitting  on  the  floor  in  the  middle  of  a  cathe- 
dral, and  I  fear  my  suppressed  laughter 
was  thought  most  irreverent  by  the  person 
standing  next  to  me.  Humour,  even  of  a 
primitive  sort,  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  best 
ways  of  easing  such  awkward  situations 
and  the  sooner  you  can  turn  it  on,  the 
easier  they  become. 

"  Shall  we  look  on  blindness  as  a  trouble 
only  ?  Surely  that  is  going  to  be  rather 
sentimental.  What  can  blind  and  seeing 
people  do  together  ?  Miss  Winter  gave  a 
most  interesting  list,  and  I  would  venture 
humbly  to  commend  her  excellent  paper 
to  you.  May  I  add  swimming,  rowing  and 
paddling  a  canoe  as  possible  recreations  ? 
In  the  water  3/ou  have  the  most  wonderful 
sense  of  relief.  No  furniture,  no  steps,  no 
doors  to  catch  you  unawares,  and  in  rowing 
together  the  rhythmical  exercise  is  helpful. 
In  good  honest  work,  too,  as  well  as  in  re- 
creation, there  is  joy  for  blind  and  seeing. 

"  Now,  may  I  be  forgiven  if  for  one 
moment  I  mention  the  special  thing  I  am 
interested  in — Guides  ?  You  have  Rovers, 
Scouts,  Guides  and  Brownies  in  this  Insti- 
tution, and  I  know  how  excellent  they  are. 
Whether  one  is  blind  or  seeing,  one  has  the 
same  law,  the  same  promise  of  loyalty  to 
God  and  King,  the  same  appreciation  of 
honour,  loyalty,  usefulness,  friendliness, 
thrift  and  purity.  Some  tests  for  the  blind 
may  have  to  be  modified,  but  the  big  things 
of  Guiding  are  common  to  blind  and  seeing 
ahke.  It  is  possible  for  us  all,  blind  or 
seeing,  to  gain  tremendous  benefit  from 
them. 

"  I  cannot  stop  without  just  mentioning 
Post  Guiding,  for  this  brings  the  spirit  of 
Guiding,  the  jolly  friendly  cheerfulness  into 
places  where  it  might  not  perhaps  be  other- 
wise easily  found.  There  are  Post  Guides, 
blind  but  healthy,  who  have  just  left  school 
and  gone  to  their  homes,  and  more  delicate 
Guides  who,  as  well  as  blind,  are  in  bed, 
and  stronger  Guides  delight  to  help  them, 
and  there  are  many  who  help  otheis  by  their 
cheerfulness.  We  have  one  blind  Ranger 
who  is  nearly  deaf  and  in  hospital  now  and 
she  seldom  complains  ;  that  is  the  kind  of 
person  we  try  to  reach. 

"  In  summing  up,  may  I  say  that  in  Guid- 
ing and  in  work  for  the  blind  generally, 
'  blessed  arc  they  who  help  us  in  the  right 
way.'     '  Blessed  are   they   who   help   us   to 


help  ourselves,'  but  of  those  who  ask  us  to 
help  them,  no  words  can  speak  adequately. 
Surely  right  thinking  and  good  service  from 
both  blind  and  seeing  will  lift  the  weight  of  a 
heavy  handicap  and  help  to  turn  it  to  good 
purpose." 


Pennsylvania  Institution. 

The  beautifully  produced  and  printed 
Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  strikes  an 
interesting  historical  note  when  it  states 
that  just  over  a  hundred  years  ago,  Mr. 
Francis  Fishei,  of  Pennsylvania,  visited 
Europe  to  study  blind  educational  methods, 
and  as  a  result  of  his  visit  was  inspired  to 
work  for  the  education  of  the  bhnd  in  Phila- 
delphia. Actually  the  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution was  founded  three  yeais  later. 

A  Day  School  for  mentally  retarded 
children,  a  housewifery  department,  and 
a  Summer  School  are  among  the  many  special 
activities  described,  and  the  photographs 
that  illustrate  them  are  all  delightful. 
The  second  part  of  the  Report  is  devoted 
to  very  valuable  papers  by'  members  of  the 
Pennsylvania  staff  (including  Dr.  Buri-itt, 
its  Principal,  and  Dr.  Hayes,  Director  of  the 
Research  Department)  on  special  problems, 
including  the  feeble-minded  blind,  psycho- 
logical research,  and  general  blind  welfare. 

ANNOUNOMINTS 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  three-quarter's  for  the  blind  resident 
in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
The  minimum  price  is  6d.  per  copy. 

s.   d. 
ORGAN 

11.231  Adams,  T,      Overture  in  C         ..  ..      20 

11.232  Bach.     Adorn  thyself,  dear  soul  (Choral 

Prelude),  Vol.  7,  No.  49  .  .  ..20 

11.233  Farrar,  E.  B.     Epilogue  on  "  The  Old 

looth  "  .  .  .  .  . .  ..20 

11.234  Guilmant.    Symphonic  Movement  {from 

"  Pieces  in  Different  Styles,"  Book  18, 

Op.  75) 20 

11.235  Handel.      Overture    to    the     "  Ode    on 

St.    Cecilia's    Day  "     (arr.    by  Charles 
Macpherson)        . .  .  .  .  .  ..20 

PIANO— 

11.236  Bach.      Be  contented,  O  my  Soul  (from 

Cantata  No.  155,  arr.  by  H.  Cohen)    .  .      20 

11.237  Bach.     My    heart    ever    faithful    (arr. 

by  Cyril  Scott)   .  .  .  .  .  .  ..20 
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11,238 

11,239 
11,240 

II. 241 
11,242 

11,243 

11,244 

11,245 

DANCE 

11,246 

11.247 
11,248 
11,249 

SONGS- 

11,250 

11,251 

11,252 

11.253 
11,254 

11.255 

11,256 
11,257 


Bowen,     York.      Balladf     No.     2    in    A 

minor.  Op.  87      .  . 

Boyce.     Alia  Caccia  (arr.  by  Moffat)   .  . 
Cliopin.      Bolero,    Op.    19    (Scharwenka 

Edition) 

Howell,   Dorothy.     Humorcsque 
MacDowell.     Hunting   Song   (No.    i    of 

Twelve  Studies,  Op.  39) 
Massenet,  J.     Scenes  Pittoresques  (4th 

Suite) 

Swinstead,  Felix.      10  Tests  of  Musical 

Insight   (for  Examination  Candidates) 
Wilson,  Stanley.      The  King's  Highway 

(Twelve  Progressive  Pieces) 

Burke,  J.  Many  Happy  Returns  of 
the  Day.  Song-Waltz     .  . 

Hargreaves,  R.  On  a  Cold  and  Frosty 
Morning,  Song  Fox-Trot 

Kahn,  Akst  and  Whiting.  Guilty,  Song 
Fox-Trot .  . 

Newman,  A.  Who  am  I  ?  Song  Fox- 
Trot  

A  Lament,  G  ;    D — 


Coleridge -Taylor . 

El 
Greenhill,  Harold 

Green  Gown,  D  ; 
Handel.     Enjoy 

Grove,  from  "  Alceste,"  A 
Purcell.     Mad  Bess,  B  flat ,    .l^^ 
Quilter.     Amaryllis  at  the  Fountain,  E  ; 


Spring  in  Her  New 
D— £1 

the  Sweet  Elysian 
D— Ai  .  . 
B,— pi  .. 


Sanderson.  Green  Pastures,  E  flat  ;  Bj 
—El  

Shaw,  Martin.     Cargoes,  D  ;    Bj— Ei.. 

Wood,  Charles.  Holy  Thursday,  A 
minor  ;    D — F^   .  . 


3  o 

2  o 

2  o 

2  o 

2  O 

5  4 

2  o 

2  O 

2  O 

2  O 

2  O 

2  O 

2  O 

2  O 

2  O 

2  O 

2  O 

2  O 

2  O 


BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 

to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 

the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

per  vol. 
s.    d. 

11,078  Birds,  The,  by  Aristophanes.  Trans- 
lated into  English  Verse  by  J.  H.  Frere. 
Grade  2,  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Cloth  Boards.     G.76      .  .  .  .  ..93 

10,956-10,960.  Children  of  the  Ghetto,  by 
Israel  Zangwill.  Grade  2,  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers,  5  vols. 
F.273        56 

11,058-11,061  I  am  Jonathan  Scrivener,  by 
Claude  Houghton.  Grade  2,  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers,  4 
vols.     F.220        .  .  .  .  .  .  ..56 

11,192  Pavilion  sur  I'Eau,  Le,  etc.,  by  Theo- 
phile  Gautier.  Grade  i.  Pocket  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers.     D.24.   .  .      29 

10,951-10,955  Trail  of  '98,  The,  by  Robert 
W.  Service.  Grade  2,  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers,  5  vols. 
F.280 59 

11,062-11,065  Vice  Versa,  or  a  Lesson  to 
Fathers,  by  F.  Anstey.  Grade  2, 
Large  size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers, 
4  vols.     F.214    .  .  .  .  .  .  ..56 

MOON  BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
The  following  works  have  been  published  during  the 
month  : — 


per  vol.  s.  d. 
3,123-3,129      So   Big,    by   Edna   Ferber,    7   vols. 

(limited  Edition)  .  .  .  .  ..120 

3,130-3,138     The  Flight  of  the  Heron,  by  D.  K. 

Broster,  q  vols,  (limited  Edition)  .  .    12      o 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    STUDENTS     LIBRARY. 

ADDITIONS. 

CLASSICS.  Vols. 

Ovid  ;     Fasti   3   and   4    (Notes   by  Neatby  and 
Paistowe)  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        3 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Stephen,  Leslie  ;    English  Literature  and  Society 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century        .  .  .  .  .  .        2 

HISTORY. 

Lecky,  W.  E.  History  of  European  Morals  . .  g 
LAW. 

Goodhart,  A.  L.  Essays  in  Jurisprudence  . .  5 
PHILOSOPHY. 

Moore,  G.   E.     Ethics        .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        2 

Santayana,  G.     Life  of  Reason  .  .  .  .  .  .        2 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

Brown,   W.     Science  and  Personality   .  .  . .        4 

THEOLOGY  AND  RELIGIONS. 

Bate,   H.   N.    (Ed.   by)  ;    The  Sibylline  Oracles. 
Books  3  and  4     . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        2 

A   BAROMETER  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

A  Barometer,  specially  adapted  for  the  use  of  the 
Blind,  is  now  obtainable  from  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind. 

The  Barometer  is  similar  in  d?sign  to  the  ordinary 
wall  type,  but  has  no  glass.  A  strengthened  pointer 
has  been  fixed  and  the  dial  embossed  with  numbers, 
corresponding  to  the  numbers  on  the  standard  Baro- 
meter. At  the  opposite  end  to  the  pointer  is  an 
extension  piece  which  is  pressed  lightly  by  the  user 
against  the  dial,  thus  steadying  the  pointer  so  as  to 
facilitate  reading.  This  instrument  can  be  had  to 
order.     The  price  is  £/^.  8s. 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
ADDITIONS. 


Vols. 


FICTION. 

Ashton,  Helen.     Doctor  Serocold 

Bailey,  H.C.     Mr.  Fortune  Explains 

Baring,  Maurice.     C. 

Barrington,    E.    (L.    Adams    Beck).     House    of 

Fulfilment 
Birmingham,  George  A.     Hymn  Tune  Mystery 

Bramah,  E.     A  Little  Flutter 

Brown,  Katherine  Holland.     The  Father 

Buchan,  John.     Blanket  of  the  Dark   .  . 

Byrne,  Donne.     Stories  Without  Women 

Gurwood,  J.  O.     Ice-Bound  Hearts 

Fletcher,  J.  S.     Malachite  Jar  and  Other  Stories 

Galsworthy,  John.     Maid  in  Waiting   .  . 

"  Ganpat."     Walls  Have  Eyes    .  . 

Harris,  Frank.     Montcs  the  Matador  and  Other 

Stories 
James,    M.    R.     Warning   to   the    Curious,    and 

Other  Ghost  Stories 
Macaulay,  Rose.     Staying  with  Relations 
MacKenzie,  Jean  Kenyon.     Trader's  Wife 
Maugham,  W.  Somerset.     Casuarina  Tree 
Sabatini,  R.     The  Minion 
*  Scott,  Sir  Walter.     Peveril  of  the  Peak.  . 
Vachell,  H.  A.     Into  the  Land  of  Nod  .  . 
Wallace,  Edgar.     Clue  of  the  Silver  Key 
Watson,  H.  B.  Marriott.     Pester  Finger 
Wentworth,  P.     Marriage  under  the  Terror 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bouchier,  Rev.  G.  B.     Without  Fear  or  Favour       2 
*Brown,  P.  Hume.     History  of  Scotland         11  to  14 
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Browne,  Lewis.      Story  of  the  Jews        ..  ..        4 

Farmer,  Cecily.     Dragons  and  a  Bell      .  .  .  .        4 

rieming,    Archibald    Lang    (Archdeacon  of    the 

Arctic).     Dwellers  in  Arctic  Night      .  .  .  .        2 

Forde,   C.   Daryll.     Ancient  Mariners    (Story  of 

Ships  and  Sea  Routes).      (Beginning  of  Things 

Series)        .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .         2 

Haldane,  Viscount.     Mind  and  Reality  .  .  .  .        i 

■-"Herbert,  A.  P.     Misleading  Cases  in  the  Common 

Law  . .  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        I 

Laski,  H.  J.     An  Introduction  to  Politics  .  .        2 

Leadbeater,  C.  W.      Inner  Life  (2nd  Series)      .  .        6 
Lucas,  F.  L.     Tragedy  in  Relation  to  Aristotle's 

Poetics.      (E.  W.  Austin  Memorial)    .  .  .  .        2 

Macdonald,    The    Rt.    Hon.    J.    Ramsay.     The 

Socialist  Movement        .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        3 

Monica,  Sister,  O.  S.  LT.      Cross  in  the  Wilderness        4 
*More   Points   of  View.     Broadcast  Addresses. 
Powys,  J.  C.     In  Defence  of  Sensuality.  .  .  .        4 

♦Priestley,  J.  B.      Figures  in  Modern  Literature.  .        2 
Royden,  Maude.     Sermons  Preached  at  Eccles- 

ton  Guildhousc,    1922    .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        i 

Vocation  and  Other  Sermons       .  .  .  .  .  .        i 

Wingfield,  K.  (receiver).     Guidance  from  Beyond       2 
Younghusband,  Sir  Francis,  K. C.S.I.     Dawn  in 

India         .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        5 

GRADE  L 

Lucas,  E.  V.     If  Dogs  Could  Write  .  .  .  .        i 

MOON. 

Weyman,  S.  J.     Wild  Geese        ..  ..  ..        7 

♦Stereotyped  Books. 

"  E.    W.    AUSTIN  "    MEMORIAL    READING 
COMPETITION. 

The  Eleventh  Meeting  of  the  "  E.  W.  Austin  " 
Memorial  Reading  Competition  will  be  held  at  the 
National  Library,  on  Saturday,  19th  March. 

Unseen  passages  will  be  read  and  prizes  awarded  for 
fluency,     ease     of    diction,     and    general    expression. 
Should  the  entries  in  any  Class  be  very  limited,  prizes 
will  only  be  awarded  if  merited. 
Adult. 

(a)  Advanced     Readers     in     competition     for     the 

"  Blanesburgh  "  Cup. 

(b)  Other  Readers. 
Junior. 

(i)   Children  under  9  years  of  age. 

(2)  Those  between  the  ages  of  9  and  12. 

(3)  Those  between  the  ages  of  12  and  16. 
Competitors  in  Class  (i)  to  be  allowed  their  choice 

of  reading  Contracted  or  Uncontracted  Braille. 

An  Open  Competition  for  the  reading  of  unseen 
passages  from  Browning  will  also  be  held.  Everybody 
will  be  eligible  to  enter  for  this  event,  including  all 
previous  winners  in  any  class. 

As  the  notice  is  rather  short,  intending  competitors 
should  send  in  their  names  to  the  Secretary,  35,  Great 
Smith  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  i,  as  early  as  possible, 
stating  in  which  classes  they  wish  to  enter. 

The  Committee  consists  of  :  Mrs.  W.  H.  Dixson  ; 
H.  Royston,  Esq.  ;  J.  de  la  Mare  Rowley,  Esq.  ; 
The  Rev.  S.  J.  Skinner  ;  Miss  Jameson  ;  A.  Lloyd, 
Esq.  (Winner  of  1931  Competition,  Class  A)  ;  B.  Gates, 
Esq.  (Winner  of  1931  Competition,  Class  B)  ;  Miss 
Pain  ;   Miss  O.  I.  Prince  (Secretary). 

NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
NORTHERN  BRANCH. 

The  Annual  Braille  Reading  Competition  of  the 
Northern  Branch  of  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind, 
5,  St.  John  Street,  Manchester,  will  be  held  on  Saturday, 
12th  March,   1932. 

The  Competitors  will  be  divided  into  the  following 
classes  and  candidates  will  be  asked  to  read  unprepared 
passages  ; — 


Adults. 

Class  f.         Advanced  Readers. 

Class  II.        Other  Readers. 
Juniors. 

Class  III.     Readers  from  16  to  20  years  of  age. 

Class  IV.      Readers  from  12  to  16  years  of  age. 

Class    V.      Readers  under  12  years  of  age. 

Competitors  in  Class  V  may  read  Contracted  or 
Uncontracted  Braille. 

Two  prizes  will  be  awarded  in  each  Class,  except 
Class  I. 

Intending  Competitors  wishing  to  take  part  must 
send  in  their  names,  stating  in  which  Class  they  wish 
to  enter,  to  the  Secretary,  National  Library  for  the 
Blind,  5,  St.  John  Street,  Manchester,  before  Friday, 
4th  March,  1932. 

COLLEGE  OF  TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  next  examination  for  the  School  Teachers' 
Certificate  will  be  held  on  loth  and  nth  May,  1932, 
at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  London, 
N.W.  3,  and  for  the  Home  Teachers'  Certificate,  on 
3rd,  4th  and  5th  May,  1932,  at  the  School  for  the 
Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  London,  N.W. 3,  and  at  the  School 
for  the  Blind,  York.  Forms  of  Application  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Honorary  Registrar,  224-6-8,  Great 
Portland  Street,  London,  W.  i,  and  must  be  returned 
not  later  than  gth  April,  1932,  in  th3  case  of  the  former 
and  1 6th  March  in  the  case  of  the  latter. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
MARCH,  1932. 

The  next  Examinations  for  Gardner's  Trust  Scholar- 
ships of  the  annual  value  of  £40,  tenable  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E.  19, 
will  be  held  on  Saturday,  5th  March,  and  Monday, 
7th  March.  Candidates  must  have  reached  the  age 
of  16  on  or  before  the  date  of  the  Examination,  must 
have  resided  in  England  or  Wales  for  the  last  five 
years  and  be  intending  to  remain  so  resident.  Applica- 
tion should  be  made  to  the  Principal  on  or  before 
Saturday,  20th  February,  and  the  forms,  properly 
filled  in  and  completed,  returned  to  the  College  on  or 
before  Saturday,  27th  February,  or  the  Candidate's 
name  will  not  be  placed  on  the  list. 

ADVERTISEMENTS 

BASKET  FOREMAN  REQUIRED.— Must  be  capable 
of  taking  charge.  Applications  stating  age,  qualifica- 
tions and  experience,  to  be  sent  at  once  to  the  Secretary, 
The  Norwich  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Magdalen 
Street,  Norwich. 

WANTED  by  young  lady  (23),  fully  qualified, 
post  as  HOME  TEACHER.  Thoroughly  competent 
with  round  and  flat  machine  work,  chair  caning, 
machine  sowing,  pulp  cane  basket  work,  rug  making, 
etc.  Apply  M.  S.,  c/o  Editor,  New  Beacon,  224, 
Great  Portland  Street,  W.  i. 

CLEVELAND  AND  SOUTH  DURHAM  INSTITUTION 
FOR  THE  BLIND,  NEWPORT,  MIDDLESBROUGH. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  position  of  In- 
structress -  Supervisor  in  the  Hand-Weaving  Depart- 
ment. Letters,  stating  age,  experience,  and  enclosing 
references,  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary. 

HANTS  AND  I.O.W.  BLIND  SCHOOL  CLOSING. 

Members  of  Staff  desire  appointments  as  Matron 
and  Assistant,  together  if  possible.  Institutional  ex- 
p?rience.  Excellent  testimonials.  Address,  "Nurse," 
Blind  School,  St.  Edward's  Road,  Southsea. 
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AN    EGYPTIAN    CHILDHOOD. 

By  MARY    G.  THOMAS. 

DO  the  mental  processes  of  a  blind  child  differ  from  those  of  the  seeing  ?  The 
question  is  perhaps  the  most  searching  of  all  those  which  the  recently  formed 
Committee  of  Research  into  the  Education  of  the  Blind  have  set  themselves, 
and  they  know  at  the  outset  that  at  best  any  answer  they  can  suggest  must 
be  tentative  and  impel  feet.  The  difficulty  of  the  psychologist's  task  in 
attempting  to  examine  and  appraise  his  own  mental  processes  is  a  common- 
place ;  but  an  attempt  to  interpret  those  of  children,  separated  from  us  as 
they  are  by  all  the  changes  and  chances  of  adult  life,  is  more  baffling  still.  Our  memories  of 
our  own  childhood  are  so  few  in  number,  so  fleeting,  so  contradictory,  and  so  prone  to  be  over- 
laid and  distorted  by  the  construction  which  as  adults  we  lay  upon  them,  that  they  can  only 
help  us  in  a  very  limited  degree.  Our  observation  of  the  children  around  us  is  a  very 
uncertain  guide  as  to  what  is  going  on  in  their  minds,  and  we  are  all  too  prone  to  read  into  them 
subtleties  that  are  not  there.  Add  to  this  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  seeing  adult  who  tries 
to  read  the  mind  of  the  blind  child,  which  is  a  matter  wholly  oxitside  his  personal  past 
experience,  and  we  begin  to  see  the  complications  of  the  problem. 

It  is  considerations  like  this  that  make  us  welcome  hopefully  such  a  book  as  "  An 
Egyptian  Childhood  "  (Routledge,  6s.  net),  in  which  Dr.  Taha  Hussein,  the  blind  professor 
of  Arabic  Literature  in  the  Egyptian  University  and  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  describes 
his  own  early  life  up  to  the  age  of  thirteen.  Of  course,  we  do  not  expect  the  book  to  fulfil  all 
the  promise  of  its  publisher's  "  blurb,"  which  describes  it  as  "  in  many  ways  the  most  satis- 
fying autobiographical  fragment  of  recent  years  "  and  says  that  "  no  more  exquisite,  simple 
or  artistic  accoimt  of  early  childhood  has  ever  been  written."  But  even  if  we  come  to  it  with 
no  such  high  hopes  as  the  publisher  would  encourage,  it  is  frankly  rather  disappointing.  Perhaps 
the  translator  fails  to  catch  the,  spirit  of  the  original,  or  perhaps  the  actuality  of  Egyptian 
village  life  is  so  far  removed  from  our  own  experience  that  we  cannot  appreciate  it ;  certainly 
the  reader  is  in  an  altogether  alien  world,  and  one  that  seems  amazingly  remote  from  to-day, 
even  though  we  know  that  in  fact  the  period  described  is  in  the  nineties  and.  nineteen  hundreds. 
But  in  spite  of  the  book's  shortcomings  or  our  own  dullness  of  perception,  "  An  Egyptian 
Childhood  "  is  an  addition  to  the  all  too  meagre  literature  that  deals  with  the  psychology  of 
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the  blind  child,  and  as  such  deserves  to  be 
read  by  every^one  interested  in  the  problem. 
Its  author  is  obviously  anxious  to  tell  a  plain 
unvarnished  tale,  in  which  his  memories  of 
childhood  are  set  out  quite  simply,  and  not, 
one  feels,  embroidered  with  the  interpreta- 
tion that  adult  life  would  set  upon  them. 
In  fact  the  very  inconsistencies  of  his  nar- 
rative suggest  that  he  is  not  trying  to  tell  a 
completely  artistic  story,  but  is  rather  setting 
down  his  memories  without  troubling  too 
much  whether  the  thought  of  yesterday  is  the 
exact  logical  outcome  of  that  of  the  day 
before.  But  what  a  precocious  child  it  was, 
who  could  say  that  at  nine  he  "  felt  that  life 
was  full  of  injustice  and  deceit,  and  that  man- 
kind, including  his  parents,  wronged  him, 
since  parenthood  did  not  prevent  mothers 
and  fathers  from  falsehood,  trickery  and 
deception."  We  have  been  warned  against 
the  "  chiel  amang  us  takin'  notes,"  but  we 
can  be  forgiven  for  hoping  that  the  English 
nine-year-old  in  our  Blind  Schools  is  not 
quite  such  a  disillusioned  note-taker. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  small  Hussein  had  some  justification  for 
his  cynical  summing  up  of  his  elders.  He 
must  have  been  a  child  with  an  extraordi- 
narily retentive  memory,  as  by  the  time  he 
was  nine  he  had  learned  the  Koran  by  heart, 
and  in  virtue  of  this  was  entitled  to  be  called 
a  sheikh.  (Those  of  us  who  have  got  our 
conceptions  of  sheikhs  from  the  movies  must 
revise  our  theories,  as  it  is  apparently  a  title 
of  respect  given  to  anyone  of  any  age  who  has 
memorised  the  Koran.)  Being  a  sheikh  is 
supposed  to  carry  with  it  certain  distinc- 
tions of  dress  and  the  donning  of  turban, 
gown  and  caftan,  but  because  Hussein  was 
only  nine,  his  parents  did  not  think  these 
outward  signs  of  his  dignity  were  necessary, 
and  dispensed  with  them,  much  to  the  little 
boy's  annoyance.  Instead  we  get  a  rather 
pathetic  picture  of  the  nine-year-old  going 
to  the  village  school  "  shabbily  attired,  with 
a  cotton  cap  on  his  head  that  was  only 
cleaned  once  a  week,  and  wearing  shoes  that 
were  renewed  only  once  a  year,  and  not  dis- 
carded until  they  were  utterly  worn  out  ; 
then  he  abandoned  them,  and  walked  bare- 
foot for  a  week  or  several  weeks  until  God 
permitted  him  to  have  a  new  pair."  How- 
ever, lest  one  should  feel  that  a  nine-year-old 
sheikh  is  too  impossible  to  be  true,  it  is  re- 
freshing to  leam  in  a  later  chapter  that  the 


early  memorised  Koran  was  apparently 
equally  easily  forgotten,  and  the  school- 
master, having  once  taught  his  pupil,  took 
no  further  trouble  over  his  education,  but 
left  him  to  idle  away  his  days  at  the  school 
"  in  complete  rest  and  uninterrupted  play." 

Of  the  village  schoolmaster  Hussein  draws 
a  most  unflattering  picture.  Like  his  pupil 
he  was  blind,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  a 
most  thoroughgoing  rascal,  lying,  stealing 
from  his  pupils  who  brought  food  to  school 
the  best  of  their  provisions,  willing  in  support 
of  his  promises  to  take  most  spectacular  oaths 
("  This  is  my  beard  by  which  I  adjure  you," 
"  May  my  wife  be  thrice  divorced  ")  without 
the  smallest  intention  of  carrying  out  his 
word,  and  generally  living  by  his  wits.  His 
seeing  assistant  teacher  'Arif  was  no  less 
despicable,  and  it  is  small  wonder  that 
Hussein  in  such  a  environment  was  ready  to 
deceive  and  lie  like  those  about  him. 

The  education  the  little  boy  received  seems 
to  have  been  extemely  narrow,  and  to  have 
had  no  special  relations  to  the  limitations 
imposed  by  his  blindness,  except  in  so  far  as 
he  memorised  the  Koran,  which  is  apparently 
one  of  the  lecognised  forms  of  training  for 
the  blind  scholar.  "  The  majority  of  those 
who  recite  the  Koran  and  are  known  as  the 
Bearers  of  the  Book  of  God  are  blind  men 
who  go  from  house  to  house,  visiting  the 
women  there,  and  advising  them  on  matters 
of  prayer  and  fasting."  But  in  spite  of  this, 
there  are  sidelights  here  and  there  on  the  out- 
look of  the  blind  child,  and  it  is  these,  few 
and  sketchy  though  they  are,  that  make  the 
book  of  interest  to  the  student  of  the  psycho- 
logy of  the  blind. 

He  shows  how  in  early  life  the  world  of  the 
blind  child  is  a  very  narrow  one.  In  his 
case  it  was  limited  by  the  maize  fence  and 
the  canal  that  flowed  near  his  home,  a  few 
paces  from  the  door.  Unable  to  see,  the 
little  boy  could  not  guess  that  the  canal  was 
narrow  enough  for  a  youth  to  leap  from  bank 
to  bank,  and  that  from  time  to  time  it  dried 
up  altogether.  For  him  it  was  the  end  of 
the  world,  and  as  a  grown  man  the  writer 
cannot  remember  when  his  dream-world 
ended  and  its  place  was  taken  by  a  prosaic 
succession  of  houses  and  well-ordered  stieets. 

He  is  able  to  remember  becoming  aware 
of  his  blindness,  at  first  merely  as  a  sense  of 
resentment  when  his  parents  forbade  him 
to  do  things  permitted  to  his  brothers  and 
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sisters,  and  later  in  a  realisation  that  he  had 
no  knowledge  of  things  described  by  other 
members  of  the  family.  He  became  acutely 
sensitive  of  some  of  the  limitations  imposed 
by  blindness,  especially  in  the  mattei  of 
eating,  and  this  persisted  even  into  manhood. 
He  gave  up  eating  soup,  rice  and  any  dish 
involving  the  use  of  a  spoon,  unless  he  was 
allowed  to  shut  himself  in  a  room  alone  for 
his  meal,  and  he  would  never  drink  at  tabh. 
Even  years  later,  when  during  the  War  he 
lived  in  France  and  studied  at  the  Soi'bonne, 
he  had  his  food  served  in  his  own  room,  and 
it  was  aot  until  his  marriage  that  his  wife 
"  broke  him  of  many  habits  he  had  grown 
into." 

Games,  too,  he  avoided,  in  a  morbid  anxiety 
not  to  arouse  ridicule  or  sympathy,  but  it  is 
interesting  to  learn  that  he  "  knew  many 
with  his  mind  but  not  with  his  hand." 
Most  of  the  boy's  happiness  came  from  his 
habit  of  listening  to  the  stories  and  legends 
told  by  his  father  and  their  friends,  who 
would  gather  round  after  evening  prayer, 
and  talk  far  into  the  night  of  the  deeds  of 
the  heroes  of  the  Middle  Ages.  "  So  it  was 
that  before  he  was  nine  years  old  he  had 
accumulated  a  very  fair  collection  of  songs, 
lamentations,  stories,  poems,  prayers  and 
dervish  incantations  and  learnt  them  by 
heart." 

After  the  village  school,  as  Hussein  was 
still  too  young  to  become  a  student  at  Cairo, 
he  was  promoted  to  attendance  at  the 
Religious  Law  Courts,  where  daily  he  recited 
portions  of  a  thirteenth- century  versified 
Arabic  Grammar  that  the  boy  must  learn 
by  heart  in  preparation  for  his  studies  at  the 
University.  It  all  sounds  very  unpractical 
to  Western  ears,  but  perhaps  is  not  so  very 
different  educationally  from  the  classical 
verse  which  schoolboys  learn  to  write  in 
English  public  schools  and  which  we  are 
told  are  a  mental  gymnastic. 

The  book  throws  some  light  on  the 
fatalism  and  superstition  that  is  probably 
responsible  for  so  much  of  the  blindness  of 
Eastern  countries,  in  the  account  it  gives 
of  the  death  of  Hussein's  little  sister.  The 
child  had  been  languid  and  feverish  "  for  a 
day  and  a  day  and  a  day  "  and  had  lain  on 
her  bed  practically  untended  except  for  an 
occasional  meal.  A  child's  illness  in  an 
overcrowded  home  (Hussein  was  one  of 
thirteen  children)   is  treated  very  lightly. 


"  What  child  does  not  complain  ?  It  is  only 
a  matter  of  a  day  and  a  night  and  then  it 
gets  over  it  and  recovers."  But  Hussein's 
sister  became  worse,  and  the  whole  family 
stood  round  stunned  and  speechless,  but 
apparently  never  thinking  of  calling  in  a 
doctor.  She  died,  but  the  cause  of  her  death 
was  never  known.  Hussein  himself  lost  his 
sight  as  the  result  of  neglected  ophthalmia, 
which  after  days  had  elapsed  was  finally 
treated  by  a  barber  in  such  a  way  that  blind- 
ness followed.  Is  it  surprising  that  in  a 
country  where  such  conditions  prevail  blind- 
ness takes  so  terrible  a  toll  ? 


Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind, 
Pittsburgh. 

The  forty-fourth  annual  report  for  1931 
gives  an  account  of  very  varied  activities, 
some  of  which  specially  merit  attention  on 
account  of  their  originality.  It  is  interesting.for 
instance,  to  read  that  improvement  of  speed 
and  rhythm  in  the  typewriting  department 
has  been  obtained  through  the  use  of  phono- 
graphic records  in  the  classroom,  that  courses 
are  being  held  in  expression  and  public 
oratory,  that  the  Girls'  Club  is  working  for 
blind  children  in  Southern  China,  and  that 
the  older  girls  attend  Homemaking  Classes. 
The  report  is  well  illustrated,  and  several 
photographs  are  included  of  the  visit  paid 
to  the  School  by  delegates  of  the  World 
Conference. 

Manchester  and  District  Social  Club. 

We  have  received  the  very  interesting 
report  of  the  work  of  the  Manchester  and 
District  Social  Club  for  1931,  which  gives  a 
most  lively  picture  of  the  activities  of  the 
Club,  and  describes  some  of  its  more  original 
efforts.  Included  among  these,  was  a  visit 
of  21  members  of  the  Club  to  Glasgow  Social 
Club  for  the  Blind  during  Easter  week, 
cricket  matches  against  Henshaw's  and 
Stockport,  a  ladies'  skittle  match,  a  garden 
party,  and  a  whist  drive.  Bad  weather 
seems  to  have  been  powerless  to  damp  the 
enthusiasm  of  members  of  the  Club.  It  is 
specially  interesting  to  read  that  as  a  result 
of  the  published  account  of  the  Club's  visit 
to  Glasgow,  the  Derby  Branch  of  the 
National  League  of  the  Blind  have  opened 
a  fund  and  are  saving  up  for  a  picnic  to 
Heaton  Park  in  the  spring  in  order  to  compete 
in  general  sports. 
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HOME  NEWS 

Railway  Concessions  to  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

After  negotiations  with  the  Raihvay  Clearing  House,  important  raihvay  facilities 
have  been  granted  to  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  respect  of  Homes  conducted 
imder  the  auspices  of  the  Institute.  These  concessions  will  apply  to  the  following 
Homes  and  Schools  : — 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Brighton  ;  Home  for  Blind  Women,  Bristol  ;  Guest  House 
for  Blind  Women,  Leamington  ;  Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leamington  ; 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport  ;  Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  East 
Grinstead  ;  Chorley  Wood  College  for  Girls  with  Little  or  No  Sight,  Chorley  Wood, 
Herts. 

The  Railway  Companies  of  Great  Britain  have  agreed  to  issu:>  cheap  return  tickets 
(first  and  third  class)  at  the  ordinary  single  fare  and  one-third  (fractions  of  3d.  reckoned 
as  3d.)  to  blind  residents,  escorts  and  \isitors  travelling  to  and  from  the  above  Homes 
of  the  Institute.  Committee  members  and  staff  are  not  entitled  to  this  privilege  unless 
acting  as  escorts  to  blind  persons. 

These  tickets  will  be  issued  at  railway  booking  offices  on  pi-oduction  of  the  necessary 

vouchers   signed   by   the   Secretary-General.     Vouchers   may   be   obtained   from   the 

Secretary-General,  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  i, 

or  from  the  Matron  at  any  of  the  above  Homes,  or  the  Principal  of  Chorley  Wood 

•    .        College. 

The  special  tickets  will  be  available  as  follows  : — • 

For  blind  residents      . .  .  .  . .  . .         3  months. 

For  escorts  and  visitors  ..  ..  ..         5  days,  not  counting  Sunday. 

This  arrangement  came  into  operation  on  the  ist  March,  1932. 

Blind  People  Visit  Museum  at  Salford. 

At  the  end  of  last  month  a  party  from  the  Manchester  and  District  Social  Club 
for  the  Blind  visited  the  Peel  Park  Museum,  and  were  received  by  Mr.  H.  J.  M.  Maltby, 
Curator  of  the  Salford  Museums,  who  produced  some  of  the  most  valuable  specimens 
and  traced  their  history  and  use  down  into  periods  of  antiquity. 

The  party  Avere  accompanied  by  Mr.  G.  E.  King,  of  Church  Street,  Pendleton, 
president  of  the  club,  and  Miss  M.  Warren,  hon.  secretary,  and  from  the  outset  of  their 
.  .  visit  they  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  the  objects  around  them.  By  the  touch  of  the 
hand  they  even  developed  a  critical  mood. 

To  a  representative  of  the  City  Reporter,  Mr.  Maltby  explained  the  beginning 
and  development  of  this  movement  to  brighten  the  lives  of  blind  i)eople. 

"  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  recently  wrote  to  the  Museums,  Libraries 
and  Parks  Committee,  asking  facilities  for  blind  persons  to  visit  the  local  museums, 
and  the  request  was  immediately  granted,"  he  said. 

"  The  experiment  has  been  tried  at  various  institutions  throughout  the  country, 
and  later  it  Avas  extended  to  blind  school  children.  The  children  were  encouraged 
to  make  clay  models  from  memory  after  their  visits  to  the  museums,  and  this  was- carried 
out  at  one  Institute  with  amazing  fidelity.  For  example,  the  model  of  a  bear  made  by 
a  totally  blind  girl,  14  years  of  age,  some  weeks  after  her  visit  to  a  museum,  was  marked 
by  an  extraordinary  freshness  and  virility,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  never 
before  had  she  handled  clay." 

Mr.  Maltby  had  arranged  an  assortment  of  the  objects  of  antiquity  on  a  table 
beside  him,  while  each  blind  person  was  given  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  objects 
through  the  sense  of  "  feeling." 

As  each  object  was  handed  round,  the  blind  people  seated  near  the  table  showed 
almost  a  penetrating  interest  by  the  mere  sense  of  touch,  and  several  kept  up  a  running 
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commentary.  An  Egyptian  vase  was  handled  almost  with  an  affectionate  touch. 
A  golden  cup  of  Greek  workmanship  of  the  period  1500  B.C.,  finely  embossed  with  figures 
of  animals,  brought  forth  expressions  of  delight  which  culminated  in  the  envious  words 
of  one  who  exclaimed  "  Can  I  have  it  ?  "  A  Portland  vase  also  excited  keen  attention 
and  seemed  to  have  a  magnetic  charm  for  the  entire  party. 

Mr.  Maltby  then  conveyed  his  visitors  to  an  adjoining  room  containing  magnifi- 
cent exhibits  of  sculpture,  where  the  same  impressionable  interest  was  revealed.  This 
ability  to  receive  an  impression  through  what  seemed  to  be  the  magic  touch  was  shown 
by  another  blind  visitor  who  fondled  the  bust  of  one  of  our  great  standard  novelists 
and  exclaimed  in  stentorian  tones  :    "  What  a  good  head." 

Edinburgh  Assistance  Scheme   for  Blind  Workers. 

A  scheme  under  which  assistance  will  be  given  to  blind  persons  who  have  been 
trained  in  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School,  and  who  carry  on  industrial 
or  professional  work  in  their  homes,  was  approved  at  a  meeting  of  the  Asylum  directors 
last  month.  Regarding  the  industrial  workers  it  has  been  arranged  that  supervision 
of  the  work  will  be  made  by  visits  from  or  arranged  through  the  Institution.  Equipment 
will  be  supplied  and  maintained,  and  raw  material  will  be  supplied  at  cost  price.  Assist- 
ance may  also  be  given  in  the  marketing  of  manufactured  goods,  and  where  goods  are 
purchased  from  the  home  worker,  the  price  will  be  the  cost  of  raw  material,  plus  earnings 
calculated  at  the  standard  rate.  Earnings  may  be  augmented  weekly  at  such  rates 
as  shall  be  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the  directors. 

The  assistance  proposed  for  professional  workers  will  be  on  the  following  lines  : 
In  the  case  of  organists  and  music  teachers,  advice  and  assistance  may  be  given  with 
regard  to  arranging  concerts  and  publicity  work,  in  maintaining  and  adding  to  libraries 
of  Braille  music,  and  in  preparing  for  further  diplomas  in  music.  In  the  case  of  piano 
tuners,  assistance  will  be  given  in  obtaining  orders  and  in  maintaining  a  proper  supply 
of  tools  and  repairing  material.  In  the  case  of  masseurs  and  masseuses  assistance 
will  be  given  in  the  establishment  of  clinics  and  in  obtaining  introductions  to  hospitals 
and  to  the  medical  profession.  In  the  case  of  other  professions  assistance  will  be  given 
as  necessity  arises. 

Arrangements  will  be  made  with  the  Local  Authorities  responsible  for  home  workers 
for  contributions  to  the  Institution  at  rates  to  be  adjusted  with  the  authorities  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Depaitment  of  Health  for  Scotland. 

The  scheme  is  to  be  brought  into  operation  on  April  ist. 

FOREIGN  NEWS 

Jubilee  Mass  of  Blind  Priest. 

A  choir  of  thirty  blind  ex-soldiers,  led  by  a  blind  organist,  sang  at  the  jubilee 
Mass  celebrated  on  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  ordination  of  Father  Agnello, 
of  the  Brussels  Franciscan  Fathers,  who  ten  years  ago  founded  the  National  Work  for 
the  Blind.  Father  Agnello  enlisted  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  and  became  blind 
in  the  service  of  his  countrv.  After  the  war,  Father  Agnello  was  appointed  confessor 
at  the  Franciscan  monastery  at  Brussels.  In  his  work  for  the  blind  he  frequently 
preaches  sermons  for  the  victims  of  the  war. 

Braille  Daily  Newspaper  Needed  in  America. 

A  daily  newspaper  in  Braille  is  an  urgent  need  of  thousands  of  blinded  persons 
in  the  United  States,  according  to  Mr.  Bernard  Krebs,  a  blinded  student  of  journalism 
at  New  York  University.  Mr.  Krebs  is  working  out  details  of  a  plan  with  the  idea  of 
establishing  a  Braille  newspaper  when  he  is  graduated. 
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Mr.  Krebs,  in  an  interview,  said  : — 

"  The  newspaper  for  the  Wind  I  hope  to  establish  would  be  independent  and  would 
be  distributed  free  to  the  nation's  blind,  assuming  it  could  be  subsidised.  Chicago, 
Kansas  City,  St.  Louis  or  some  other  centrally  located  city  would  be  the  logical  home  for 
the  publication.  From  an}^  of  these  points  speedy  mail  service  is  available  to  all  parts 
of  the  country.  The  paper  would  be  tilled  with  condensed  reports  of  the  day's  news 
and  special  articles  by,  or  of  interest  to,  the  blind." 

Blind  Man  Detects  Forged  Note. 

A  blind  man,  Joseph  Brunner,  who  lost  his  sight  in  the  war,  succeeded  in  detecting 
counterfeit  bank-notes  which  had  deceived  scores  of  people  in  full  possession  of  their 
sight. 

For  some  time  past  a  number  of  forged  five  and  twenty  schilling  notes  have  been 
circulating  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Korneuburg,  near  Vienna.  A  schoolboy  named 
Joseph  Lehner  handed  Brunner  a  five  schilling  note  in  his  tobacco  shop  and  asked  for 
a  box  of  matches.  Brunner 's  fine  sense  of  touch  enabled  him  to  detect  the  falsity  of 
the  note,  and  when  he  began  to  question  the  boy  he  ran  away.  Brunner,  however, 
was  able  to  recognise  him  again  by  his  voice.  WTien  the  police  searched  the  house  of 
the  boy's  parents  they  found  a  primitive  forgers'  plant  installed  there. 

Jubilee  of  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society  and  Library. 

The  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching 
Society  and  Free  Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind  was  celebrated  on  Wednesday, 
January  27th,  in  the  South  Garden  of  the  Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

The  Annual  Meeting  and  Election  of  Officers  was  followed  by  a  luncheon  to  one 
hundred  guests.  Later  a  public  meeting  was  held  which  was  presided  over  by  James  M. 
Anders,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  who  had  been  elected  President  in  place  of  Dr.  L.  Webster  Fox, 
the  nationalb/  known  eye  specialist,  who  died  in  June,  1931.  Dr.  Joseph  Fort  Newton, 
Rector  of  St.  James's  Church,  Philadelphia,  made  an  address.  He  recalled  having 
attended  the  Centennial  exercises  in  memory  of  Dr.  William  Moon  in  igi8  in  London 
and  his  visit  to  the  Moon  Publishing  House,  at  Brighton,  England,  and  paid  a  glowing 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  whose  life  was  devoted  to  those  who,  like  himself,  were 
without  physical  sight. 

One  of  the  Home  Teachers  exhibited  the  newest  publications  in  Moon  type.  Braille 
and  Moon  alphabets,  games  and  other  aids  used  in  Home  Teaching. 

The  secretary  reported  that  during  1931  the  seven  Home  Teachers  interviewed 
5,292  blind  persons  in  Pennsylvania  and  gave  3,351  lessons,  and  that  from  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburgh  libraries  the  circulation  of  Moon  type  alone  belonging  to  the  Society  was 
19,783  volumes  in  1931,  and  emphasised  the  fact  that  home  teaching  creates  the  demand 
for  embossed  books. 


A    CHRONOLOGICAL    SURVEY. 


IN  our  schooldays,  a  card  headed  "  Dates 
to  be  remembered  "  was  a  sort  of 
condemnation  to  tears.  The  dates 
seemed  to  loom  up  and  overshadow 
picturesque  events  with  the  implaca- 
bihty  of  a  fact's  strict  discipline  over 
fancy,  1066  becoming  a  tombstone, 
leaden  over  the  Conqueror's  bones. 

Schooldays  past,  dates  become  picture- 
hangers.  From  1789  is  suspended  our  picture 
of  the  French  Revolution  ;  from  1832  our 
picture  of  the  Reform  Bill.     These  are  vast 


canvases  and  have  a  tendency  to  fill  the 
historical  galleries  of  the  mind.  Yet  in 
1789,  beneath  the  smoke  and  the  flame  of  the 
picture  of  the  Bastille's  fall,  is  this  minia- 
ture :  "  Valentin  Haiiy  secured  for  his  blind 
orchestra  a  position  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Tuileries  in  Paris  "  ;  and  hidden  in  the 
chiaroscuro  of  the  conflict  for  democracy 
is  this  simple  outline  :  "  Edinburgh  Society 
of  Arts  offered  a  gold  medal  value  £20 
for  the  best  method  of  printing  for  the 
blind." 
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Such  quiet  facts  as  these  are  not  of  least 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
a  book  such  as  Mr.  Wagg's  "  Chronological 
Survey  of  Work  for  the  Blind  "*  is  of  greatei 
importance  in  the  record  of  the  progiess  of 
mankind  than  many  a  learned  analysis  of  the 
failures  of  Governments.  Mr.  Wagg's  com- 
pilation sheds  new  light  on  "  dates  to  be 
remembered,"  and  reveals  the  growth  of 
the  hope  of  the  blind  through  the  centmies 
of  their  darkness.  Hope  seems  dormant  for 
hundreds  of  years — not  more  than  a  few 
scores  of  dates  are  worthy  of  remembrance 
before  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
But  then  it  grows  apac'e — each  onward  year 
being  more  closely  packed  with  pi  ogress, 
which  is  not  baffled  but  even  inspired  by  the 
tumult  of  the  Great  War. 

Although  Mr.  Wagg's  researches  have 
evidently  been  concentrated  on  the  move- 
ments of  recent  years,  the  proportions  of 
his  book  are  correct.  Early  centuries  are 
dismissed  in  a  few  pages,  while  the  chronicle 
of  development  during  the  present  century 
occupies  half  the  book.  In  a  chronological 
survey  we  can  expect  no  explanations  of 
this  extraordinary  deadness,  through 
hundreds  of  years,  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
blind.  Relatively  speaking,  science  has  not 
been  the  main  factor  in  the  amelioration  of 
the  blind — it  is  the  charitable  spirit  of  the 
sighted  towards  the  sightless  which  has  led 
the  blind  towards  light.  Yet  how  is  it  that 
this  spirit,  which  is  alive  to  so  many  other 
formes  of  human  suffering  in  the  pages  of 
Plutarch,  in  the  Greek  tragedians,  in  the 
Mosaic  books,  in  the  laws  of  Babylon,  sleeps 
from  age  to  age  in  the  history  cf  the  blind  ? 

A  question  such  as  this  can  only  be 
answered  by  the  historian  of  the  Blind 
World,  and,  as  yet,  he  has  not  come. 
When  he  does  appear,  Mr.  Wagg's  Chrono- 
logy will  be  his  invaluable  guide.  If  he 
covers  the  whole  field,  Mr.  Wagg's  dates 
will  be  his  sign-posts  ;  if  he  confines  himself 
to  a  limited  area,  Mr.  Wagg's  index  will 
provide  him  with  the  skeleton  of  his  subject, 
whether  it  be  the  Growth  of  Institutions, 
State  Aid,  Embossed  Liteiature,  Industries 

*  A  Chronological  Survey  of  Work  for  the 
Blind  (with  an  Appendix  on  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
and  a  Bibliography).  From  the  Earliest  Records  up 
to  the  year  1930.  By  Henry  J.  Wagg,  O.B.E..  assisted 
by  Mary  G.  Thomas.  Published  for  the  National 
Instihite  for  the  Blind  by  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons, 
Ltd.,  5s. 


and  Occupations,  or  Apparatus  for  the  Blind. 

He  will  find,  for  instance,  that  Louis 
Braille  was  by  no  means  the  first  to  invent 
raised  type,  and  that  as  early  as  1760  in- 
genious contrivances  had  been  devised  for 
teaching  blind  pupils  algebra,  trigonometry 
and  geometry.  The  maps  of  Christian 
Niesen  "  especially  excited  the  wonder  of 
his  con  temporal  ies . "  Boundaries  were  marked 
insilk,  rivers  in  wire,  mountains  by  wooden 
pegs,  cities  and  towns  by  pins. 

Braille  type,  however,  gradually  con- 
quered its  rivals.  In  1871,  four  out  of  sixty 
Institutions  used  Braille,  yet  to-day  over 
one  hundred  periodicals  in  Braille  type  are 
published  in  many  different  languages  and 
circulated  all  over  the  world. 

The  Chronology  shows  that  many  of  the 
best-known  Institutions  for  the  Blind  were 
founded  late  in  the  eighteenth  and  early  in 
the  nineteenth  centuries,  e.g.,  Liverpool 
(1791),  Bristol  (1793),  Edinburgh  (1793), 
Southwark,  later  transferred  to  Leatherhead 
(1799),  Norwich  (1805),  Exeter  (1838),  and 
the  London  Society  for  Teaching  and  Training 
the  Blind  (1838).  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  years  ago  the  difficulties  hindering  the 
growth  of  Institutions  were  similar  to  those 
encountered  to-day.  In  1871  a  "  Guide  to 
Institutions  and  Charities  for  the  Blind  " 
stated  "  that  in  all  Institutions,  the  same 
general  difficulties  appeared  to  exist,  the 
principal  being  the  difficulty  of  selling  the 
goods  manufactured  at  such  prices  as  would 
procure  a  ready  sale  and  cover  the  cost  of 
production." 

The  future  historian  of  the  Blind  World 
will  also  find  in  the  Chronology  many 
biographical  details  relative  to  eminent 
sightless  men  and  women  who  have  worked 
for  the  blind,  such  as  Rushton,  Elizabeth 
Gilbert,  Dr.  Armitage,  and  Sir  Francis 
Campbell.  The  Survey  is,  however,  con- 
fined to  work  for  the  blind,  and  does  not 
chronicle  the  names  and  deeds  of  famous 
blind  men  and  women.  Is  it  too  much  to 
hope  that  Mr.  Wagg,  having  in  this  exceed- 
ingly valuable  book  proved  his  competence 
and  skill  as  a  compiler,  will  now  direct  his 
attention  to  a  Biographical  Treasury  ?  The 
achievements  of  Homer,  Timoleon,  Dandolo, 
Milton,  Fawcett,  Wolstenholme,  and  a 
hundred  others,  should  certainly  be  on  pei- 
manent  record  to  inspire  the  progressive  blind 
of  to-dav. 
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DO    THE    BLIND   "SENSE"   OBSTACLES? 

Synopsis  of  a  Study  in  Experimental  Psychology  by  Dr.  Vladimir  Dolansky,  Warsaw. 

{Reprinted  from  "  .  .  .  .  And  There  Was  Light.") 


I. 

A  LL    those    who    have    associated 

/%  closely  with  the  blind  know 

/  %  that  they  have  the  capacity 

J      ^k         of  stopping  before  an  obstacle 

/        ^       at  the  very  moment  when  it 

/  ^     would    seem    impossible    to 

,-JL  jk^  avoid   it  ;     that,    thanks    to 

this  capacity  of  sensing  objects  placed  in 
their  way,  they  are  able  to  avoid  them  and 
are  thus  able  to  get  about  with  a  certain 
amount  of  freedom. 

The  blind  agree  on  the  fact  that  when 
approaching  an  obstacle  they  have  a  slight 
sensation,  which  it  is  very  difhcult  to  define, 
of  being  grazed  on  the  face  and  particularly 
on  the  forehead,  the  temples  and  the  cheeks. 

This  incomprehensible  phenomenon  has 
aroused  great  interest,  not  only  among  the 
blind  but  also  among  those  who  can  see. 
Thus,  during  the  nineteenth  centiuy  and  up 
to  the  present  day  many  writers  have 
endeavoured  to  clear  up  the  question. 

The  researches  made  during  the  last 
25  years  are  of  far  greater  consequence,  for 
their  authors,  wishing  to  break  the  vicious 
circle  of  hypotheses,  have  tried  to  establish 
the  causes  of  the  phenomenon. 

This  has  led  to  the  setting  up  of :  (i)  the 
Truschel  acoustic  theory,  (2)  the  Kuntz 
theory  of  pressure,  and  (3)  the  Krogius 
thermic  theory. 

Truschel  observes  that  the  modification  in 
noise  caused  by  the  reflection  of  the  sound 
waves  (for  instance,  the  noise  of  footsteps) 
warns  the  blind  person  of  the  presence  of  the 
obstacle. 

Kuntz  asserts,  after  numerous  experiments, 
that  the  subject  who  moves  towards  the 
obstacle  feels  on  his  face  a  pressure  exerted 
by  the  air  which  is  between  him  and  the 
obstacle. 

He  eliminates  hearing  from  the  pheno- 
menon of  sensing  obstacles,  which  he  in- 
cludes among  the  skin  senses  and  which  he 
calls  "  distance  touch." 

Analysing  the  sense  of  obstacles,  Krogius 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  thermic  in- 
fluences.   According  to  him,  the  blind  person 


perceives  the  presence  of  the  obstacle  owing 
to  the  difference  in  temperature  which  exists 
between  the  skin  of  his  face  and  the  surface 
of  the  object  towards  which  he  is  moving. 

It  may  be  observed  with  reason  that,  under 
certain  strictly  defined  conditions,  each  of 
these  theories  has  points  in  favour  of  its  cor- 
rectness ;  none  of  them,  however,  furnishes 
a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem. 

So  different  writers  have  made  other 
attempts  in  an  effort  to  connect  the  above- 
mentioned  theories. 

Heller  explains  the  process  with  which  we 
are  concerned  in  the  following  manner  : 
"  When  the  blind  person  approaches  the 
object,  the  air  column  which  separates  him 
from  it  enters  into  motion,  is  precipitated  on 
to  the  impenetrable  obstacle,  is  reflected  and 
returns  in  the  opposite  direction  towards  the 
blind  person,  causing  an  impression  on  the 
sensitive  surfaces  of  his  face.  In  addition, 
the  movement  of  the  air  produces  a  sensation 
of  cold,  for  the  skin  surrenders  part  of  its 
warmth  to  the  adherent  layer  of  air,  the 
temperature  of  which  is  lower. 

Villey,  who  has  also  studied  this  matter, 
observes  in  "  Le  Monde  des  Aveugles  "  that 
the  blind  do  not  agree  on  the  subject  : 

"  These  impressions  of  touch  on  the  face 
when  an  obstacle  is  approached  are  so  distinct 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  blind  reject  all 
suspicion  of  illusion — while  others,  who  are 
more  thoughtful  and  better  able  to  observe 
themselves,  admit  that  the  phenomenon  is 
a  complicated  one  and  that  they  cannot 
explain  it." 

Following  an  investigation  among  the  war- 
blind,  Villey  states  in  his  article  in  "La  Revue 
Philosophique  "  that  he  remains  convinced 
that  the  auditive  factor  plays  a  very  import- 
ant part  in  most  cases,  even  with  those  who 
have  little  sense  of  hearing  or  who  are  not 
conscious  of  it,  but  that  the  tactile  factor 
also  is  in  no  way  negligible,  and  in  some  cases 
is  preponderant. 

II. 

Since  I  lost  my  sight  in  an  accident,  that 
is  to  say  since  the  age  of  ten,  I  have  endea- 
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voured  to  find  an  explanation  of  the  causes 
of  this  fact  which,  to  me,  was  astonishing. 
What  is  this  sensation  of  being  Hghtly  grazed 
which  I  felt  on  my  face  at  the  moment  when 
I  was  placed  before  an  obstacle  ? 

This  sensation  was  so  short  in  duration, 
so  transient  and  strange  in  character  that  I 
did  not  realize  exactly  whether  it  was  an 
illusion  or  a  real  thing.  Out  of  curiosity, 
I  began  to  observe  myself.  Very  gently,  on 
tiptoe,  holding  my  breath,  I  would  move 
towards  an  object,  but  the  sensation  was 
irregular  and  did  not  always  occur  when 
desired.  However,  I  gradually  noticed  that 
these  sensations  never  appeared  when  I  knew 
where  the  obstacle  was  and,  inversely,  they 
always  occurred  when  I  was  unexpectedly 
brought  up  against  an  object. 

Later  on,  when  I  grew  up,  I  became 
familiar  with  the  theories  set  forth  abeve, 
but  none  of  them  satisfied  me.  So  I  set  to 
work  to  discover  the  actual  cause  of  the 
phenomenon. 

With  the  aid  of  an  apparatus,  I  began,  first 
at  the  Paris  "  Institut  de  Psycho-physiologie 
experimentale,"  and  later  in  my  own  labo- 
ratory at  Laski,  near  Warsaw,  a  long  series 
of  experiments  from  which  I  obtained  results 
different  from  those  of  Kuntz,  Krogius  and 
Heller. 

My  subjects,  whose  faces  were  always 
covered  with  a  cardboard  mask,  clearly  felt  in 
absolute  silence,  the  drawing  near  of  the 
obstacle  and,  inversely,  they  felt  nothing  at 
all  when  their  ears  were  stopped  up  with  cotton 
wool.  These  results  proved,  with  sufficient 
evidence,  that  the  assertions  of  writers  who 
explain  the  capacity  of  perceiving  obstacles 
by  the  tactile  and  thermic  senses  have  no 
foundation  and  do  not  correspond  to  the 
facts.  However,  in  order  to  solve  the 
problem  definitely,  I  resorted  to  the  latest 
discoveries  in  physics  and  aerodynamics 
which  bear  upon  the  subject  of  our  con- 
troversy. 

Although  a  mass  of  water  is  800  times  more 
dense  than  a  mass  of  air,  certain  phenomena 
which  occur  in  the  water  give  us  a  representa- 
tion of  similar  phenomena  occuring  in  the 
atmosphere.  Thus,  if  we  immerse  a  disc  in 
such  a  way  that  its  surface  is  opposed  to  the 
water  current,  we  observe  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  speed  of  the  current,  the  water 
does  not  rebound  from  the  disc  ;  but,  making 
way  for  another  mass  of  water,  the  current 


divides  into  two  symmetrical  parts  at  the 
central  point  of  the  width  of  the  disc.  They 
move  in  opposite  directions  and  flow  around 
the  disc  to  the  left  and  to  the  right.  Then, 
when  they  have  gotten  beyond  its  edges  they 
first  form  two  symmetrical  whirlpools  behind 
it  and  then  resume  their  normal  course. 

Therefore,  there  is  no  scientific  foundation 
for  the  assertion,  put  forward  by  Heller  and 
the  others,  that  a  column  of  air  moving  in  a 
certain  direction,  is,  when  meeting  an  obstacle, 
reflected  by  it  and  returns  over  the  same  route 
in  the  opposite  direction. 
III. 

If  the  sensations  felt  on  the  cheeks  are  not 
caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  waves  of  the 
air  in  movement,  nor  by  thermic  excitations, 
what  is  their  source  and  how  are  they  pro- 
duced ? 

In  order  to  give  an  intelligent  answer  to 
this  question,  we  consider  that  an  examina- 
tion should  first  be  made  of  one  of  the  traits 
of  human  psychology  which  is  maintained 
all  through  life  and  which,  in  the  blind, 
becomes  the  source  of  a  complexity  of 
sentiments. 

In  addition  to  qualities  which  are  strictly 
connected  with  the  development  of  the 
human  being,  we  may  observe  an  irrepressible 
desire  for  movement,  manifested  by  the  wish 
to  play  or  to  work. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  both  the  blind 
and  the  seeing  have  the  same  disposition  for 
movement,  games  and  action,  although,  in 
the  former,  it  cannot  be  developed  as  fully  as 
in  the  latter.  Constant  collisions  with  the 
objects  surrounding  them  oblige  them  to 
move  about  with  care  and  precaution.  They 
cannot  give  free  play  to  their  temperament 
elsewhere  than  in  places  with  which  they  are 
very  familiar,  and  even  then,  not  alwa3^s 
without  accident.  For  the  blind,  moving 
from  one  place  to  another  is  forbidden  and 
longed-for  fruit,  the  indulgence  in  which  is 
frequently  followed  by  punishment. 

It  is  natural  that  the  foreboding  of  an  evil 
happening  should  give  rise  in  us  to  a  feeling 
of  fear.  This  feeling  increases  according  to 
the  fecundity  and  vividness  of  our  imagina- 
tion. From  the  moment  the  blind  person 
becomes  conscious  of  it,  a  complicated  process 
takes  place  in  his  mind,  where  two  sentiments 
enter  into  conflict  :  the  desire  for  movement, 
play  and  action  caused  by  vital  needs,  on 
the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fear 
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of  the  nebulous  and  unknown  consequences 
of  the  mathematic  X.  These  two  currents  of 
feehng  are  the  faithful  companions  of  the  blind. 

They  are  the  source  of  this  constantly 
aroused  attention,  directed  towards  the 
smallest  details  to  which  the  person  in  pos- 
session of  his  sight  attaches  no  importance. 
The  slightest  noise,  the  lowest  murmur,  the 
echo  brought  by  the  wind,  all  act  as  a  brake 
on  the  progress  of  the  blind,  and  so  operate 
to  decrease  the  force  of  any  collisions. 

At  the  same  time,  the  face,  the  temples 
and  the  forehead  feel  a  slight  rusthng,  which 
is  independent  of  the  actual  presence  of  the 
obstacle,  whether  the  noise  be  really  reflected 
by  the  obstacle,  or  whether  there  be  only  an 
illusion. 

It  is  sufficient  that  there  be  a  slope  to  the 
ground,  that  a  plank  should  yield  to  one's 
footsteps  unexpectedly,  for  the  same  cold 
current  to  go  through  the  legs  and  the 
whole  body. 

The  source  of  these  sensations,  which  appear 
distinctly  as  tactile  sensations,  is  the  certitude 
of  being  threatened-  with  an  accident.  Com- 
menting on  these  experiments,  Heller  affirms 
that  when  his  subjects  had  their  foreheads 
bandaged  they  ceased  to  feel  tactile  impres- 
sions on  the  face.  He  concluded  that  a 
bandage  is  a  sort  of  armour  which  prevents 
mechanical  pressure  from  penetrating  to  the 
face. 

Heller's  interpretation  is  erroneous  and 
the  cause  of  these  sensations  must  be  sought 
elswhere.  The  blind  person  who  wears  a 
bandage  on  his  forehead  knows  that  he  is 
protected  against  the  consequences  of  a 
collision  ;  this  certainly  removes  all  fear  and 
from  the  moment  fear  is  absent,  the  sensa- 
tions also  disappear. 

Heller  further  explains  the  process  of 
perception  of  obstacles  in  the  following  way  : 
when  the  blind  person  perceives  an  acoustic 
modification  and  afterwards  experiences  the 
sensation  of  a  grazing  on  his  face,  he  knows 
for  certain  that  he  is  faced  by  an  obstacle. 
In  reality,  the  process  is  the  following  :  after 
having  received  a  sound-warning  I  know  with 
certainty  that  I  have  an  obstacle  before  me  and 
that  is  why  I  feel  a  tactile  sensation  of  grazing 
on  my  face. 

The  certitude  of  an  imminent  danger 
causes  a  reflex  reaction  which  manifests  itself 
in  the  form  of  a  tactile  sensation  on  the 
surface  of  the  skin. 


If  there  existed  a  blind  person  who,  moving 
about  in  the  small  confines  of  his  limited 
world,  had  never  coUided  with  any  object, 
he  would  have  no  knowledge  of  these  sensa- 
tions on  his  cheeks,  just  as  a  person  who  has 
never  known  fear  cannot  realize  what  is 
meant  by  "  goose-flesh." 

What  has  been  stated  above  shows  that 
the  source  of  the  sensation  of  a  cold  rustling 
or  grazing  on  the  face  resides  in  the  fear 
slumbering  in  our  sub-consciousness,  the  con- 
sequence of  which  is  a  reaction  of  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation  in  the  form  of  a  cold 
current  which,  as  a  prevision  of  the  shock, 
passes  through  the  nerves. 

There  now  only  remains  to  explain  briefly 
the  manner  in  which  the  tactile  sensations 
are  produced. 

On  the  surface  of  the  body,  beside  the 
fatty  glands,  and  those  of  perspiration,  hair 
follicles  are  placed  obliquely.  At  their  bases 
are  attached  contractible  muscular  fibres 
communicating  with  the  nerves.  Under  the 
action  of  certain  nervous  currents  occasioned 
by  fear,  the  muscular  fibres  contract  and 
the  hair  rises  perpendicularly  to  the  surface 
of  the  skin,  which  gives  us  the  impression  of 
tingling,  of  a  cold  touch  on  the  cheeks,  and 
in  moments  of  terror,  the  feeling  that  the 
hair  stands  up  on  end.  This  shudder  of 
terror  is  considered  to  be  a  vestige  of  the 
instinct  of  our  hairy  ancestors,  who  bristled 
at  the  sight  of  an  enemy  and  who  thus  took 
on  a  formidable  aspect.  A  cat  attacked  by  a 
dog  bristles  in  the  same  way,  likewise  a  dog 
or  a  horse  which  has  smelled  a  wolf. 

Conclusion. 

All  that  we  have  stated  above  shows  that 
an  affirmative  answer  must  be  made  to  the 
question  whether  the  blind  are  endowed  with 
a  sense  of  obstacles.  Not,  however,  in  a 
sense  which  might  allow  the  assumption  of 
the  existence  of  a  special  organ,  the  function 
of  which  would  be  to  perceive  obstacles,  just 
as  the  function  of  the  ear  is  to  receive  auditive 
sensations,  but  as  a  structural  mechanism 
founded  on  the  instinct  of  self-preservation 
and  with  hearing  as  its  mainspring.  As  to 
the  sensations  of  grazing  or  rustling  over  the 
face  which  appear  after  the  reception  of  the 
sound  warning-signals,  they  are  the  result  of 
a  reflex  physiological  process. 

In  exceptional  cases,  hearing  may  be 
replaced  by  smell  or  by  a  sense  of  vibrations. 
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THE    PARTIALLY    BLIND. 

THOSE  interested  in  the  education  and  employment  of  the  blind  cannot  fail 
to  be  interested  also  in  the  related  problem  of  the  education  and  employment 
of  the  partially  blind.  We  say  "related  problem,"  but  more  than  this  it 
would  not  be  correct  to  say,  for  the  partially  blind  belong  to  the  world  of  the 
seeing,  and  the  education  that  the  partially  blind  child  receives  must  be  such 
as  will  fit  him  to  take  his  place  in  the  world  of  normal  sighted  people. 
An  important  Committee  has  recently  been  set  up  at  the  instance  of 
Sir  George  Newman  to  consider  the  causation  of  the  various  defects  giving  rise  to  partial 
blindness  in  children,  to  enquire  whether  the  present  provision  for  such  children  is  adequate, 
and  the  methods  of  their  instruction  satisfactory,  and  to  examine  how  far  the  present  arrange- 
ments fulfil  their  double  purpose  of  conserving  sight,  and  fitting  the  children  on  leaving  school 
to  take  their  place  among  their  seeing  fellows. 

The  Committee's  research  falls  into  four  main  headings  of  general,  medical,  educational, 
and  sociological  problems,  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  set  out  some  of  the  most  important. 

Under  the  first  heading,  it  will  enquire  how  far  the  present  methods  of  teaching  partially 
sighted  children  are  satisfactory^  and  will  discuss  the  relative  merits  of  day  or  residential 
schools  for  such  children,  and  the  desirability  of  having  special  classes  for  them  in  the  ordmary 
schools.  Its  medical  problems  will  involve  those  of  the  general  health  of  the  partially  blind 
child,  the  place  of  medical  inspection,  and  the  very  important  question  of  the  hygiene  of  the 
classroom.  Proper  lighting  of  the  schoolroom,  adequate  ventilation,  and  the  provision  of 
special  school  furniture  and  apparatus  are  all  matters  of  considerable  relevance. 

Among  educational  problems,  the  Committee  will  consider  the  question  of  the  provision 
of  reading  material  in  clear  type,  the  place  of  blackboard  work,  the  methods  of  teaching 
arithmetic,  and  the  place  that  oral  teaching  must  occupy  in  the  curriculum.  The  type  of 
handwork  suitable  for  the  myope,  and  its  possible  vocational  bias  will  also  be  considered. 

Under  the  heading  of  "  Sociological  Problems  "  the  Committee  proposes  to  consider  the 
very  important  part  that  the  parent  can  play  in  the  task  of  avoiding  eye-strain  ;  for  no  amount 
of  care  and  supervision  at  school  can  achieve  its  end  unless  the  parent  will  co-operate,  and 
see  that  the  reading  of  print  which  may  be  forbidden  at  school  is  also  frowned  upon  at  home, 
where  a  badly  printed  newspaper  or  "  comic  "  offers  a  lure  that  school-books  cannot  afford. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  the  Committee's  enquiry  under  the  sociological 
heading  is  that  dealing  with  employment.  Partly  owing  to  the  dual  definition  of  blindness, 
by  which  the  school  child  may  be  blind  v\^ithin  the  Education  Act  definition,  but  not  blind 
within  that  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  it  has  too  often  happened  in  the  past  that  a  boy  or  girl 
leaving  a  school  for  myopes  has  been  placed  through  the  ordinar}^  channels  at  work  unsuited 
for  him.  Such  work  may  involve  undue  eye-strain  or  stooping,  with  the  result  that  the  vision 
so  carefully  conserved  during  school-days  is  jeopardised  in  the  early  months  of  industrial  life. 
The  task  before  the  new  Committee  is  a  many-sided  one,  and  its  findings  on  the  problems 
briefly  outlined  above  will  be  awaited  with  much  interest.  The  needs  of  the  partially  blind 
have,  up  to  now,  perhaps  because  of  their  less  urgent  nature,  aroused  less  concern  tha.a  those 
of  the  blind,  and  it  is  satisfactory  that  they  are  now  receiving  the  attention  they  deserve.  The 
work  of  the  Committee  is  closely  allied  with  that  of  the  two  other  recently  formed  Committees 
on  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  and  Research  into  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  and  the  fact 
that  several  members  are  serving  on  more  than  one  of  these  bodies  should  strengthen  the  co- 
operation between  them  and  enable  the  findings  of  one  to  supplement  the  findings  of  the  others. 
It  is  important,  too,  to  remember  that  investigations  on  the  problem  of  the  partially  blind  are 
also  going  on  in  the  United  States,  and  that  on  such  matters  as  the  use  of  clear  type,  the  proper 
lighting  of  classrooms,  and  the  general  hygiene  of  the  school,  English  enquirers  can  leam 
much  by  a  study  of  what  has  been  done  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  Editor. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BLIND  PEDESTRIANS 

By  ONE  OF  THEM 


THE  following  practical  and 
sensible  suggestions  for 
blind  pedestrians  are  made 
by  a  man  who  lost  his 
sight  when  48  years  old, 
and  who  during  the  18 
years  since  has  been  getting 
about  by  himself. 

1.  Always  carry  a  stick  or  umbrella  when 
walking.  Carry  it  a  few  inches  in  front  of 
the  body,  pointing  towards  the  foot  furthest 
from  the  hand  in  which  the  stick  is  being 
carried.  Use  the  stick  when  necessary,  to 
ascertain  the  position  or  direction  of  the 
kerb  or  other  side  of  the  path.  The  handle 
of  the  stick  should  be  somewhat  like  the 
hilt  of  a  sword,  the  end  of  the  handle  sloping 
down  to  the  stem  of  the  stick  and  sliced  off 
so  that  there  is  no  protrusion  at  the  junction 
of  the  handle  and  the  stem.  If  the  stick  is 
then  carried  by  the  stem  with  the  handle 
outwards  at  an  angle  with  the  body  of  about 
45  degrees,  the  hand  will  be  protected  from 
injury  by  perambulators,  walls,  etc.  If  an 
ordinary  crook-handled  stick  is  carried  in 
the  manner  suggested,  the  hand  would  be 
protected  to  some  extent,  but  the  crook 
would  often  catch  on  to  perambulators, 
railings,  etc.  The  loop  handle  avoids  this 
danger. 

2.  Never  cross  a  road  or  end  of  a  road 
without  first  hesitating,  so  that  drivers  of 
vehicles  and  bicyclists  can  see  your  intention 
and  give  you  warning. 

3.  Always  listen  carefully  with  both  ears 
before  crossing  a  road. 

4.  Never  cross  while  there  is  any  noise 
that  might  prevent  you  from  hearing  an 
on-coming  vehicle. 

5.  Do  not  knowingly  cross  within  10  yards 
of  a  stationary  vehicle  on  your  side  of  the 
road. 

6.  Never  cross  a  road  at  a  very  wide  part. 

7.  Where  there  are  "  blind  "  corners, 
cross  either  at  the  corner  or  at  least  20  yards 
from  it. 

8.  When  about  to  cross,  avoid  looking 
either  to  the  right  or  the  left  ;  otherwise, 
drivers,  etc.,  may  think  that  you  can  see 
them. 


9.  Walk  across  a  road  at  an  even,  moderate 
pace,  with  stick  well  in  front  of  the  body. 

10.  When  on  a  road,  if  you  hear  a  hoot 
or  other  warning  notice  stop  dead  at  once. 

11.  Avoid  mind- wandering  when  walking, 
and  keep  your  senses  of  hearing,  touch  and 
smell  very  alert.  Pay  special  attention  to 
your  feet,  so  that  you  may  at  once  notice 
any  differences  in  the  surface  on  which  you 
are  walking,  whether  of  material  or  gradient. 
You  will  thus  recognise  landmarks  and  at 
once  discover  if  you  have  gone  astray. 

12.  Cultivate  what  may  be  called  a  sense 
of  space  so  that  you  may  be  able  to  tell 
when  you  are  passing  or  approaching  large 
objects  such  as  buildings,  stationary  cars, 
etc. 

13.  Accept  offers  of  help  graciously,  even 
if  not  needed  ;  otherwise  you  or  some  other 
blind  person  may  not  obtain  the  help  when 
it  is  needed. 

14.  Do  not  hesitate  to  ask  for  assistance 
when  you  require  it. 

15.  Do  not  stoop  when  walking  ;  other- 
wise you  unnecessarily  endanger  your  head 
and,  if  you  unwittingly  step  off  a  fairly 
steep  kerb  or  trip  over  some  obstacle,  you 
will  be  much  more  likely  to  fall  than  you 
would  be  if  you  were  walking  in  an  erect 
position. 

16.  Caution,  common-sense  and  courage 
are  the  chief  requisites  for  blind  pedestrians. 


Guild  of  Church  Braillists. 

The  Report  of  the  Guild  for  the  year 
ending  31st  October,  1931,  states  that  289 
volumes  were  completed  during  the  year, 
while  85  were  in  preparation  when  the  year 
ended.  Volumes  have  been  sent  as  far 
afield  as  South  Africa  and  Burma,  the 
monthly  magazine  of  the  Society  of  Watcheis 
and  Workers  is  regularly  brailled,  and  at 
present  Guild  writers  are  at  work  on  a 
nine  teen- volume  commentary  on  the  Bible. 
The  Guild  is  still  in  need  of  more  voluntary 
transcribers,  correctors,  and  paper-binders, 
and  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Miss  M.  Muir, 
Kirby  Hall,  Melton  Mowbray,  would  welcome 
fresh  offers  of  help. 
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BEACON 

THE    BLIND    AND    BROADCASTING. 

What   are   their   Reactions  ? 


MR.  t  RONALD    GOURLAY, 
the  popular  microphone 
artiste,    who    is    blind, 
makes    some    most    in- 
1        teresting      remarks      in 
I        "  Popiilar  Wireless  "  on 
\^     the     reactions     of     the 
blind   to   broadcast   entertainments. 

"  Is  there  any  essential  difference,  as 
listeners,  between  the  blind  and  those  with 
sight  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Gourlay.  "  Actually — 
and  I  speak  as  a  lifelong  blind  man  and 
an  experienced  wireless  listener — there  is  not. 
What  differences  do  exist — and  undoubtedly 
there  are  some — are  of  degree  and  not  of 
kind. 

In  a  nutshell  I  would  say  that  your  blind 
listener  is  your  ordinary  listener  intensified. 
I  hope  that  rather  peculiar  mode  of  state- 
ment can  make  my  meaning  clear. 

Every  wireless  listener  knows  that  on 
occasion  darkness  can  impart  an  air  of 
realism  which  is  otherwise  lacking  in  broad- 
casting. Many  are  the  occasions  on  which 
the  announcers  have  advised  listeners  to 
switch  off  the  electric  light. 

The  World  of  Vocal  Realism. 

Try  to  imagine  one  who  lives  perpetually 
in  that  air  of  vocal  realism  which  the  mere 
turning  of  a  switch  in  the  wall  imparts  to 
your  radio.  That  is  the  realm  of  wireless 
which  the  blind  man  knows  ;  a  vital, 
intense  world  which  touches  him  like 
actuality — and  not  like  the  sounds  of  paid 
players  coming  through  his  loud-speaker. 

It  is,  perhaps,  asking  too  much  of  those 
with  "iight  to  feel  with  me  on  this  point, 
for  none  but  the  blind  can  fully  realise  the 
enormous  powers  of  one's  imagination. 

The  results  of  this  '  intensity  '  of  feeling 
are  mainly  threefold.  In  the  first  place, 
wireless  listening  is  undoubtedly  easier  for 
the  blind  because  their  poweis  of  concen- 
tration (so  essential  to  realism)  are  more 
easily  called  upon. 

I  can  well  imagine  that  some  people, 
through  prolonged  familiarity,  merely  hear 
the  wireless.  The  blind  man  always  listens. 
There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  two. 


Again,  th°  blind  listener  tends  to  be  more 
critical  than  his  brethren  with  sight — 
because  to  him  sound  is  a  so  much  greater 
part  of  life.  His  mind  is  a  sort  of  fault-sieve 
of  sound. 

This,  I  know,  directly  contradicts  the 
generally  accepted  statement  that  the  blind 
readily  accept  any  form  of  entertainment. 
Definitely,  they  do  not.  They  demand 
essentially  good  entertainment ;  mediocrity 
will  not  do. 

I  have  no  desire  to  flatter  the  British 
Broadcasting  Corporation  when  I  say  that 
blind  people  are  more  than  satisfied  with  the 
broadcasting  fare  served  to  the  general 
public.  Any  blind  person  will  tell  you 
that  the  witeless  programmes  maintain  an 
extraordinarily  fine  level  of  entertainment. 
That  is  a  simple  statement  of  fact. 

Appreciative  Blind  Listeners. 

Thirdly,  I  believe  the  blind  listener  is 
more  appreciative  of  effort  than  the  average 
man.  When  he  says  '  That  is  a  good  play,' 
or  '  That  was  well  sung,'  he  is  tremendously 
sincere. 

This  fact  has  been  brought  home  to  me 
time  and  time  again  when  I  have  played 
from  the  platform  to  an  audience  composed 
entirely  of  blind  people.  Applause  is  longer 
(at  times  embarrassingly  so)  and  more 
spirited  than  with  the  normal  audience. 

I  have  heard  it  suggested  that  it  would  be 
a  sound  idea  to  appoint  a  blind  man  to  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  B.B.C.  It  is  a 
suggestion  which  leaves  me  quite  unmoved. 

Can  anyone  tell  me  in  what  way  the 
presence  of  a  blind  man  in  the  directorate 
would  tend  to  improve  the  present  level 
of  wireless  entertainment  ? 

That,  I  repeat,  is  fully  approved  by  the 
majority  of  blind  listeners.  Whilst  the 
blind  are  as  worthy  of  consideration  as  any 
section  of  the  listening  public,  it  would  be 
a  grave  mistake  to  cater  especially  for  them 
in  the  broadcast  programmes. 

Indeed,  any  such  procedure  might  con- 
ceivably lead  to  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction 
amongst  listeners.  Altruism  in  that  direc- 
tion can  certainly  over-reach  itself." 
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GARDENING. 

By  GORDON  SADLER  {Guild  of  Blind  Gardeners) 


K     PERSON'S  interest  in  a  garden 

^k  must  certainly  begin  at  some 

/  ^  time,  for  I  recall  a  time  when 

/     ^  the  garden  instinct  was  not 

J       ^k         very  active  in  me. 

/  ^  My  fiist  point  of  remem- 

JBl  J^    brance    in    connection    with 

gaidens  is  curiously  interwoven  with  the 
subject  of  kindness  to  animals.  I  had  been 
impressed  with  the  idea  of  being  kind  to  one's 
fellow-creatures,  but  was  a  little  disturbed  to 
notice  my  grandmother's  stern  ciastom  of 
destroying  caterpillars  in  a  pail  of  water.  I 
formed  ni}^  plans  for  rescuing  these,  and 
much  of  my  play-time  was  occupied  in 
collecting  caterpillars  from  our  little  stiip  of 
garden  and  dropping  them  over  into  a 
neighbour's,  who,  fortunately  or  unfortu- 
nately for  the  insects,  was  an  enthusiastic 
gardener. 

Londoneirs. 

The  desire  to  take  up  gardening,  to  make 
it  either  a  hobby  or  an  occupation,  does  not 
generally  awaken  very  early  among 
Londoners.  It  is  true  we  have  fine  displays 
of  floral  work  in  most  of  our  parks,  but  to 
the  London  boy  the  park  is  a  playground 
and  the  flowers  sometimes  a  nuisance  which 
he  regards  as  curtailing  his  space  for  games. 

Yet  there  may  be  some  truth  in  the  remark 
that  gardeners,  like  poets,  are  born,  and 
even  the  most  cramped  town  surroundings 
will  not  prevent  the  born  gardener  from- 
coming  to  grips  with  Mother  Earth.  With 
the  spring,  there  perhaps  comes  to  all  an 
interest  in  horticulture,  but  while  many 
play  the  part  of  onlookers,  the  practical 
gardener  can  never  be  a  dreamer.  Here  he 
parts  company  with  the  poet,  who,  although 
he  may  not  be  a  dreamer,  bases  much  of  his 
work  on  first  impressions,  while  the  gardener 
reaches  conclusions  from  the  slow  round  of 
experience. 

The  Spirit  of  Gardening. 

Much  that  a  gardener  feels  he  can  never 
diiectly  impart  to  another,  for  there  is  a 
spirit  in  gardening  that  comes  only  from 
contact   with   the   soil ;    from   an   intimacy 


with  glowing  plants  ;  from  the  very  touch  of 
nature.  In  this  age  of  machiaes  it  is  also 
good  to  feel  that  there  is  still  work  to  be  done 
that  depends  on  man  himself. 

The  man  who  loves  his  garden  need  never 
tire  mentally,  however  wearied  he  may  be 
v/ith  the  spade  and  hoe  ;  he  sees  life  fiom  an 
angle  of  his  own,  and  many  quiet  retreats 
provide  him  with  a  breathing  space  from  the 
busy  world. 

Servant  and  Master.  ' 

Then,  if  he  is  the  servant  of  Nature,  he  is, 
in  his  own  small  sphere,  a  master,  and  can 
stamp  the  face  of  his  garden  with  man}^ 
features  that  reflect  his  own  tastes  and 
inclinations.  To  the  stranger  the  whole 
garden  may  indeed  be  beautiful,  but  the 
gardener  has  his  favourite  spot,  perhaps  a 
corner  of  profiise  colour  and  bloom,  it  may 
be  a  wonderful  stretch  of  lawn  upon  which 
he  alone  can  say  how  much  time  and  energy 
have  been  spent,  or  again  a  little  shrubbery 
makes  its  appeal,  and  surety  the  gardener  is 
yet  to  be  who  can  contemplate  the  perfect 
rose  without  pride  and  satisfaction. 

Let  it  not  be  thought,  however,  that  the 
gardener's  life  is  just  one  bed  of  roses.  He 
must  encounter  days  of  mud  and  biting 
winds.  Tingling  fingers  from  the  frost  and 
the  back-ache  of  spade-work  often  fall  to  his 
lot.  Some  jobs  also  are  tedious  and  un- 
pleasant, and  require  the  dogged  deteimina- 
tion  of  a  pioneer  to  do  them  thoroughly. 

It  is  these  conditions  in  a  gardener's  life 
that  make  him  something  mote  than  an 
admirer  of  Nature.  Like  the  sailor,  he  is  no 
passive  spectator  in  a  world  of  pageantry, 
but  must  grapple  daily  with  the  forces 
around  him. 

He  learns  to  respect  the  slow,  but  none  the 
less  sure,  methods  of  Nature,  and  perhaps 
unconsciously  he  acquires  a  patience  that, 
in  these  days  of  speed,  is  a  quality  worth 
preserving.  Yet  there  are  times  when  he 
feels  something  of  the  wonder  of  the  garden 
and  its  life,  when,  if  he  could  put  it  into 
words,  he  would  say  with  the  poet,  "  We  are 
nearer  God's  heart  in  a  garden  than  any- 
where else  on  earth." 
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BRAILLE    AND    THE    SIGHTED, 

By  H.  G.  CHALMERS. 


]T  seems  to  me  a  very  great  pity  that 
such  a  large  number  of  sighted  people 
who  write  Braille  for  the  blind  never 
learn  to  read  it  with  their  fingers. 
Most  of  those  I  have  met  tell  me  that, 
of  course,  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
for  them  to  do  so  because,  having  the 
use  of  their  eyes,  theii  fingers  are  not 
sufficiently  sensitive.  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  makes  aay  difference.  A  sighted  person 
has  just  as  keen  a  sense  of  touch  as  a  blind 
persoa  really.  But  not  having  so  great  a 
need  for  it  he  naturally  does  not  develop  it 
in  the  same  way  and  probably  does  not 
realise  how  easily  it  could  be  developed  with 
a  little  determination  and  concentration. 

I  learnt  to  write  Braille  about  six  years 
ago  and,  though  I  have  as  good  a  pair  of 
eyes  as  anyone  could  wish  for,  I  have  always 
read  it  by  touch.  I  was  determined  from  the 
first  to  be  able  to  do  so  and  spent  many  hard- 
working weeks  duriag  which,  sometimes  for 
hours  at  a  time,  I  sat  in  a  dark  room  (for  I 
could  never  do  it  in  the  light)  struggling 
hard  to  find  out  what  those  almost  indis- 
cernible dots  were  saying.  Now  I  can  read 
quite  easily,  even  with  gloves  on,  and  I  have 
never  regretted  having  made  the  effort. 

It  IS  surprising  what  a  help  it  is  in  writing 
Braille  to  be  able  to  read  it  as  it  is  going  to  be 
read  by  those  for  whom  one  is  writing.  One 
can  understand  so  much  moie  clearly  the 
kind  of  mistakes  that  make  reading  difficult 
and  the  reasons  for  some  of  the  rules  regaid- 
mg  contractions  and  abbieviations.  And,  of 
course,  if  one  is  ever  going  to  teach  Braille  to 
a  blind  person  the  ability  to  read  oneself  by 
touch  is  in\aluable,  in  fact,  I  should  like  to 
say  necessary.  It  is  very  difficult  for  a 
sighted  person  to  understand  a  blind  man's 
point  of  view,  but  one  of  the  ways  by  which 
he  can  get  nearest  to  it  and  perhaps  nearest 
to  sympathy,  too,  is  by  learniag  to  know 
what  Braille  fesls  like  as  well  as  what  it 
looks  like. 

Also,  if  I  may  be  forgiven  a  somewhat 
selfish  point  of  view,  one  likes  to  get  some 
personal  advantage  out  of  a  thing  to  which 
one  devotes  a  large  portion  of  one's  time. 
I  find  it  a  very  great  advantage,  on  cold 
winter  evenings,  to  be  able  to  read  in  bed 


under  the  blankets  instead  of  having  to  sit 
up  and  get  one's  arms  cold.  I  have  found 
Braille  particularly  useful  when  camping  out 
or  in  other  places  where  one  has  no  light  foi 
bed-time  reading,  or  only  a  fluttering  candle. 

Lastly,  and  this  is  a  very  important  point, 
the  effort  of  making  out  Braille  dots  is  a 
strain  on  even  the  best  pair  of  eyes  and 
can  be  quite  harmful  to  weak-sighted  people 
if  it  is  done  to  any  excess. 

I  should  like  to  beg  any  sighted  writers  of 
Braille  to  make  a  point  of  learning  to  read  it 
with  their  fingers.  To  persevere  with  it, 
however  hard  it  seems  at  first,  for,  unless 
they  are  over  80  or  suffer  from  some  ab- 
normality in  theii  fingers,  they  are  bound 
to  succeed  in  the  end  and  I  know  that  they 
will  find  it  woith  while. 


Royal    Institution    for     the     Blind,     North 
Adelaide. 

The  46th  Report  for  the  year  ending 
31st  March,  1931,  shows  that,  in  common  with 
almost  every  other  social  agency,  the  Insti- 
tution has  been  affected  by  world  depression. 
The  sale  of  goods,  however,  yielded  nearly 
£14,000  as  against  nearly  £16,900  in  the 
previous  year.  A  special  appeal  made  to 
the  public  for  help  in  this  time  of  crisis  has 
resulted  in  the  raising  of  £3,000,  and  the 
Committee  is  hopeful  of  achieving  the 
£10,000  which  is  its  objective.  The  Report 
is  illustrated  with  interesting  photographs, 
including  one  of  "  blind  "  cricket. 

The  Ming  Sum  School  for  the  Blind,  Fong 
Tsuen,  Canton. 

This  School  has  just  issued  its  Report 
for  1930-31.  It  contains  an  interesting 
record  of  over  60  former  pupils,  who  are  now 
leading  useful  lives  as  evangelists,  teachers, 
masseurs  and  industrial  workers,  and  who 
left  uncared  for  would  have  grown  up  to  be 
"  utterly  hopeless,  and  living  a  life  worse 
than  death."  The  Report  gives  an  attrac- 
tive account  of  a  special  summer  school  for 
14  former  pupils,  when  they  met  together 
and  gave  time  to  Bible  study,  music,  Chinese 
literature,  and  the  psychology  of  the  blind, 
and  found  much  pleasure  also  in  games, 
picnics  and  social  gatherings. 
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METHODS    OF    REMUNERATION. 

X. 

By  BEN  PURSE. 


THERE  are  occasions  when 
to  be  reminiscent  is  to  reflect 
a  state  of  mind  and  an 
attitude  of  conduct  and 
speech  wholly  inappropriate 
to  the  situation,  but  surely 
the  converse  of  such  a  pro- 
position must  sometimes  b?  equally  true, 
otherwise  we  would  find  difficulty  in  com- 
paring past  achievements  with  present  results 
and  fail  to  appreciate  the  proper  value  of  all 
those  facilities  which  have  contributed  so 
much  to  our  education,  our  health,  and 
consequently  to  our  social  well-being. 

The  vast  majority  of  those  who  to-day  are 
enjoying  the  advantages  provided  by  the 
authorities  of  oiu"  Workshops  for  the  Blind 
know  little  or  nothing  of  the  conditions  that 
existed  in  the  closing  years  of  the  last 
century.  It  is  equally  true  to  say  that  most 
of  our  preseat-day  officials  are  precisely  in 
the  same  position.  The  workers  are  pro- 
bably quite  incapable  of  understanding  the 
attitude  that  was  common  among  those  who 
were  then  in  control.  Moreover,  they  can 
have  no  idea  of  the  limited  means  that  weie 
available  to  the  governing  bodies  of  Work- 
shops for  the  Blind,  and  the  struggle  those 
authorities  had  to  discharge  the  obligations 
devolving  upon  them. 

Th?  public  had  been  slow  to  recognise  the 
need  for  providing  any  comprehensive  system 
of  education  for  the  blind.  Indeed,  it  may 
reasonably  be  doubted  whether  they  were 
even  interested  in  the  project.  It  is  cer- 
tainly true  to  say  that  had  it  not  been  due  to 
a  mere  handful  of  early  pioneers  this  im- 
portant and  far-reaching  Act  of  Parliament, 
the  Education  Blind  and  Deaf  Act,  1893, 
would  not  have  been  placed  on  the  Statute 
Book  for  many  generations.  It  was  simply 
inevitable,  however,  that  the  passing  of  an 
Act  designed  to  make  education  compulsory 
must,  in  a  few  short  years,  have  very  far- 
reaching  effects  upon  every  other  activity 
which  made  up  the  industrial  and  social  life 
of  the  blind  community. 

In  less  than  six  years  after  the  passing  of 
this  Act  the  blind  workers  of  Great  Britain 
commenced  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of 


securing  better  conditions  both  in  the  matter 
of  wage  payments  and  in  other  spheres  of 
social  activity.  A  greater  measure  of  freedom 
was  sought  than  had  heretofore  been  ac- 
corded to  them,  and  the  consequent  struggle 
that  ensued  was  needlessly  embittered  and 
prolonged.  There  was  steadily  born  to  the 
workers  a  liberty  which  they  had  to  learn  to 
use  and  to  enjoy  within  properly  defined 
limits,  whilst  the  established  order,  as 
represented  by  the  officials,  may  be  said 
generally  to  have  resisted  the  changed  re- 
lationships which  progressive  developments 
were  making  so  manifestly  necessary. 

It  is  with  mingled  feelings  that  we  are 
able  to  look  back  upon  those  hectic  days, 
and  yet  it  was  a  privilege  and  a  responsibility 
so  to  have  been  occupied  in  assisting  to 
shape  the  destiny  of  a  great  social  move- 
ment. Better  a  thousand  times  to  have 
helped  forward  this  task  than  to  have 
impeded  its  progress.  There  is  not  a  solitary 
Institution  for  the  Blind  in  Great  Britain 
to-day  whose  governing  body  does  not  pride 
itself  upon  the  fact  that  the  economic  wages 
paid  to  the  employees  are  the  highest 
obtainable  in  industry,  equal  to  the  amounts 
paid  to  sighted  labour  in  the  trades  practised. 
These  rates  of  remuneration  are  in  strict 
accord  with  all  the  recognised  standards. 
It  was  not  alwa3^s  thus  that  so  high  an 
ethical  principle  was  observed.  In  the  early 
nineties  of  the  last  century  in  England  and 
Wales  such  standards  were  anathema  to 
workshop  governors.  Honourable  exceptions 
were  found  only  among  the  Scottish 
Institutions.  Many  institution  authorities 
actually  boasted  that  they  only  paid  such 
rates  to  their  workeis  as  were  received  undei 
piecework  prices,  or,  as  they  preferred 
to  say,  under  a  system  of  "  payment  b}^ 
results."  It  can  easily  be  understood,  there- 
fore, that  the  poor  worker  had  a  very  thin 
time,  because  the  industries  themselves  were 
so  badly  organised  and  ])rices  were  at  such  a 
low  level  as  to  make  it  utterly  impossible  to 
obtain  anything  like  a  decent  standard  of 
life  from  them.  Miserably  low  contract 
pi  ices  prevailed,  and  the  earnings  secured 
yielded  less  than  the  recognised  Poor  Law 
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scales  provided  for  the  recipients  of  relief. 
We  have  before  us  the  record  of  a  well- 
known  institution  which  to-day  is  con- 
spicuously generous  to  its  employees,  but  in 
the  times  of  which  we  are  writing  the  princely 
average  wage  of  7s.  3d.  per  week  was  paid. 
To-day  this  same  organisation  pays  more 
than  three  times  that  amount  weekly  in 
subsidies  to  the  workers  apart  from  and 
independent  of  their  piecework  earnings. 

Are  we  exceeding  our  duty,  then,  knowing 
what  we  do  of  past  difiiculties,  when  we 
urge  the  present  generation  of  workshop 
employees  to  give  the  best  of  which  they  arc 
capable  in  real  service,  and  to  register  pro- 
duction at  a  reasonably  high  level  ?  In 
other  words,  to  take  themselves  more 
seriously  by  aspiring  to  be  citizens  rather 
than  mere  recipients  of  relief.  There  is  a 
school  of  thought,  as  yet  not  very  vocal, 
which  asserts  that  it  would  be  cheaper  and 
less  troublesome  to  disregard  workshop  orga- 
nisation and  employment,  and  to  provide  a 
general  standard  of  relief  for  all  blind 
persons,  and  thus  take  them  out  of  industry 
altogether.  This  is  to  us  a  frightfully  retro- 
grade conception.  But  what  are  we  doing 
to  discourage  the  growth  of  this  pernicious 
point  of  view  ?  Are  we  bringing  to  our  daily 
tasks  a  mental  alertness  and  a  manual  dex- 
terity such  as  will  deprive  the  pessimists  of  the 
means  and  the  data  with  which  to  enforce 
their  doctrine  ?  In  order  to  justify  our  claim 
to  citizenship  we  need  not  be  merely  the 
slaves  of  an  industrial  system,  but  we  can 
and  must  so  shape  our  conduct  towards 
the  vital  concerns  of  everyday  requirements 
as  to  show  willingness  to  contribute  our 
quota  of  piactical  service  to  the  communal 
stock.  When  we  begin  to  regard  such  a 
contribution  as  unimportant  or  unnecessary, 
then  we  are  indeed  hurrying  down  the  slip- 
pery slope  from  which  past  generations  have 
escaped  with  difficulty. 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that  much  of  the 
discontent  which  is  expressed  by  the  blind 
worker  of  to-day  is  due  to  the  circum- 
scribed nature  of  the  pursuits  which  are 
opened  to  him  from  which  to  choose  his 
life's  vocation.  But  we  have  sufficient  faith 
in  the  good  intentions  and  the  consciousness 
of  the  younger  generation,  .both  of  experi- 
mentalists and  of  workers;  to  feel  that  they 
will  be  more  enterprising  than  we  have 
appeared  to  be  during  the  past  quarter  of 


the  century.  They  will  investigate  and 
explore  most  of  those  avenues  which  we  have 
hitherto  deemed  to  be  inaccessible.  When 
M^e  are  disposed  to  compare  past  achieve- 
ments with  present-day  results  we  can  at 
least  return  the  answer  without  the  slightest 
reservation,  namely,  that  no  Institution  for 
the  Blind  in  Britain  is  in  any  degree  whatever 
mean  in  its  attitude  towards  the  employees. 
Methods  of  remuneration  widely  differ,  some- 
times fundamentally,  but  there  is  in  each 
and  every  system  definite  indications  of  an 
intimate  concern  for  those  whom  the  agencies 
are  established  to  help,  and  the  assistance 
given  is  always  substantial,  though  the  limits 
within  which  the  various  schemes  operate 
leave  much  to  be  desired. 

There  is  perhaps  no  better  example  of 
this  conspicuoiis  generosity  than  that  which 
is  revealed  towards  the  employees  by  the 
Directors  of  the  Edinburgh  Asylum  and 
School  for  the  Blind.  The  writer  first  came 
into  contact  with  the  activities  of  this 
admirable  Institution  more  than  thirty  years 
ago.  It  was  then  playing  a  foremost  part 
in  social  work  on  behalf  of  the  blind  ;  its 
system  of  mmimum  wages  was  the  highest  in 
Britain  and  the  general  advantages  conferred 
upon  the  employees  were  more  numerous 
and  varied  than  were  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

This  honourable  tradition  has  been  well 
maintained  until  to-da\/  as  we  shall  endeavour 
to  show.  The  blind  worker  of  Edinburgh 
has  a  social  status  secured  to  him  by  good 
wages  and  by  an  admirable  system  under 
which  subsidiary  benefits  are  conferred  with 
discretion  and  without  any  ostentatious 
parade. 

The  Edinburgh  Royal  Asylum  and  School 
for  the  Blind  was  founded  so  far  back  as 
1793.  Its  activities  are  very  numerous, 
embracing  a  school  (primary  and  secondary, 
with  nursery  department),  training  depart- 
ments, workshops,  hostels,  homes,  outdoor 
allowance  fund,  home  and  workshops  for 
blinded  ex-service  men. 

The  system  of  wage  payments  in  this  insti- 
tution is  based  on  the  principle  of  recognising 
the  minimum  wage.  At  present  52s.  per 
week  is  the  amount  paid  to  men  irrespective 
of  output,  whilst  the  wage  payments  to 
women  are  at  the  rate  of  37s.  6d.  per  week. 
The  number  of  employees  is  as  follows  :  ' 
men  loi,  women  12.  These  figures  do  not 
include  trainees. 
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The  Commercial  Manager,  Mr.  Crightim 
Harris,  to  whom  we  are  deeply  indebted  for 
much  valuable  information,  commenting  on 
the  present  industrial  position  saj/s  that 
during  the  period  of  depression  th<^y  have 
had  great  difficult}^  in  keeping  the  whole  of  the 
workers  employed,  but  they  are  contributors 
to  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Scheme,  and 
when  they  are  slack,  they  put  a  certain 
number  of  men  or  women,  as  the  case  may 
be,  out  on  Unemployment  and  receive  from 
the  Labour  Exchange  the  regulation  amount 
payable  in  respect  of  each  case.  This  is 
augmented  up  to  the  standard  wage  of  the 
M'orkers,  so  that,  when  the}^  happen  to  be 
unemployed  through  lack  of  trade,  they  do 
not  lose  anything  in  the  way  of  remimeration . 

The  same  authority,  speaking  of  the  ten- 
dency which  is  apparent  in  so  many  institu- 
tions for  trade  earnings  to  decline,  gives  as  a 
reason  for  this  the  influx  of  trainees.  The 
numbers  now  coming  in  are  too  great  for 
the  amount  of  work  available,  and,  as  the 
trainees  have  to  be  kept  employed,  the 
earnings  of  the  ordinary  workers  naturally 
suffer  in  consequence.  Mr.  Crighton  Harris 
further  observes  that  this  is  particularly  the 
case  in  Scotland  where  standard  wages  arc 
paid  and  where  the  institutions  do  not  care 
to  pile  up  large  stocks  of  goods  which  may 
never  be  sold. 

It  is  important  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  contrast  between  the  total  amount  of 
economic  earnings  and  the  total  subsidies 
that  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  latter  figures  include  many  payments 
that  are  not  strictly  wage  payments,  e.g., 
provision  is  made  for  the  whole  of  national 
health  and  unemploym.ent  contributions  to 
be  paid  on  behalf  of  the  employees,  sums 
paid  to  industrial  pensioners  who  are  no 
longer  employed  in  the  workshops,  and 
annual  allowances  in  respect  of  boots  and 
clothing.  With  regard  to  the  latter  a 
uniform  is  provided  during  the  first  year  and 
every  alternate  year  the  cash  may  be  paid  to 
the  worker  if  the  Directors  so  approve.  The 
average  contract  price  during  the  past  year 
for  men's  suits  supplied  to  journeyman 
workers  was  6is.  per  suit,  and  those  to 
trainees  and  pensioners  63s.,  the  contract 
price  for  boots  being  about  i6s.  gd.  per 
pair  ;  one  half  this  amount  is  paid  to  both 
workers  and  trainees  annually  as  an  allowance 
for   repairs   to   their  boots.       These   parti- 


culars will  enable  the  reader  to  understand 
something  of  the  comprehensive  nature  of 
the  provisions  made  and  he  will  not  be 
disposed  to  look  too  critically  upon  the 
disparity  between  economic  earnings  and 
wage  subsidies.  At  all  events  the  important 
element  of  satisfaction  in  the  situation  is 
that  the  money  appropriated  is  being  used 
and  enjoyed  by  those  for  whom  it  is  so 
obviously  intended. 

During  the  past  three  years,  trade  earnings 
and  augmentation  grants  have  been  as 
follows  : — 

Year.        Earnings.         Augmentation. 
i        s.    d.  i        s.    d. 

1929  . .    2,496  II     o       16,518     9     i^ 

1930  . .    2,491  II     4       17,114  10  II 

1931  . .    2,288     6    3        18,144    4    6| 
It  is  true  at  the  Edinburgh  Institution  as 

elsewhere  that  economic  earnings  do  not  stand 
at  a  very  high  level.  Trade  difficulties,  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  apprentices  and 
all  manner  of  other  factors,  militate  against 
the  maintenance  of  high  levels  of  production, 
but  perhaps  more  than  anything  else  from 
which  we  are  suffering  is  the  lack  of  addi- 
tional occupations  and  pursuits.  Those  now 
practised  in  our  institutions  never  can  be 
made  to  yield  substantial  results  either  in 
the  form  of  wages  or  profits- — they  belong 
largely  to  the  least  remunerative  pursuits  of 
industry  in  which  fully  trained  sighted 
employees  can  only  secure  a  moderate 
return  for  their  labour,  hence  the  necessity 
for  expediting  practical  research  work. 

The  Edinburgh  Institution  has  a  long  and 
honourable  career  in  blind  welfare  work  and 
it  is  true  to  say  of  the  Management  that  it 
is  ever  on  the  look  out  for  increased  oppor- 
tunities of  rendering  service  to  the  blind 
community. 

{To  be  continued.) 


Braille    League    and   Home  for  the   Blind, 
Brussels. 

The  Report  for  1930  is  the  first  issued  since 
the  union  of  the  two  Societies  named  above. 
An  interesting  account  is  given  of  the 
"  Thursday  Club,"  when  blind  people  meet 
for  music,  reading,  and  handicrafts,  and  an 
appeal  made  for  guides  to  escort  members 
to  and  from  their  homes.  The  workshop 
for  the  blind  employs  ten  people,  and  has 
managed  to  do  well  in  spite  of  present  trade 
difficulties. 
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We  deeply  regret  to  report  the  deaths  of  : — 

The  Rev.  Canon  E.  L.  Gedge,  rector  of 
Crayford,  Kent,  who  had  been  totally  blind 
for  several  years.  Canon  Gedge  was  rector 
of  St.  George's,  Gravesend,  for  26  years, 
and  when  he  left  in  1925  the  townspeople 
presented  hiro  with  a  cheque  for  £iSo,  a  gold 
cross  and  chain,  and  an  album  in  which  the 
names  of  the  subscribers  were  printed  in 
Braille.  It  was  during  the  gradual  loss  of 
his  sight  that  he  took  his  degree  and  pre- 
pared for  Holy  Orders,  being  ordained  in 
1884. 

Thomas  Stoddart,  Deacon  of  the  In- 
corporation of  Skinners,  for  many  years 
superintendent  of  the  Royal  Glasgow  Asylum 
for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Stoddart,  who  was  in 
his  75th  year,  became  superintendent  of 
the  Blind  Asylum  before  he  was  30,  at  a 
time  when  the  institution  was  in  a  serious 
financial  condition.  Devoting  himself  to 
the  improvement  of  its  position,  he  was 
instrumental  in  the  acquisition  of  ground, 
the  erection  and  equipping  of  new  buildiags, 
and  the  introduction  of  new  industries  in 
which  the  inmates  of  the  Asylum  could  en- 
gage. By  these  means  the  institution  was 
eventually  able  to  show  a  trading  profit, 
and  when  he  retired  from  the  position  of 
superintendent  about  11  years  ago  the  whole 
cost  of  these  improvements  had  been  met 
and  a  free  capital  sum  of  /30,ooo  had  been 
accumulated.  On  his  retirement  from  the 
Asylum,  Mr.  Stoddart  developed  patents 
which  he  had  taken  out  in  connection  with 
mattresses,  and  established  a  business  for 
the  manufacture  of  these. 

Mr.  Stoddart  was  a  member  of  a  Depart- 
mental Committee  set  up  in  1914  to  consider 
means  for  the  industrial  or  professional 
training  of  the  blind,  and  in  igi8  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Scottish  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

Arthur  L.  Edwards,  widely  known 
before  the  war  as  the  "  New  Zealand  tenor," 
in  the  Wilson  Hospital,  Mitcham,  aged  68. 

For  the  past  ten  years  Mr.  Edwards 
had  been,  totally  bhnd.  ,He.  had  sung  at 
Oueen's    Hall    and    the    Albert    Hall,    and 


was  once  a  member  of  the  Turner  Opera 
Company. 

Mary  Jane  Lonsdale  [y^),  of  29,  Lark- 
spur Terrace,  Jesmond,  Newcastle. 

Miss  Lonsdale  was  one  of  the  oldest 
members  of  the  Newcastle  Blind  Society, 
on  behalf  of  which  organisation  she  accom- 
plished much  good  work. 

RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS 

Vending  Machines. 

In  the  December  issue  of  The  Outlook  fot' 
the  Blind  there  is  an  interesting  article  on 
"  Vending  Machines,"  by  George  Keane,  a 
blind  New  York  Placement  Officer.  The 
vending  machine,  or  automatic  machine  as 
it  is  known  in  this  country,  offers  in  his 
opinion  an  opening  for  a  blind  man  with 
some  capital  and  dogged  determination  to 
succeed.  He  states,  however,  that  it  is  not 
an  occupation  that  can  be  taken  up  in  times 
of  industrial  depression,  so  that  evidently  at 
the  present  moment  it  would  not  offer  a 
very    hopeful    opening. 

"  Gum  machines,"  says  the  writer  of  the 
article,  "  are  fine  and  v^ry  profitable,  but 
most  towns  and  cities  are  already  saturated 
with  them."  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
until  the  automatic  machine  becomes  far 
more  general  than  it  is  at  piesent  in  England 
little  can  be  hoped  from  this  branch  of 
activity  for  the  blind  worker. 

Education  of  the  Blind  in  Spain. 

In  an  article  in  the  Spanish- American 
magazine  Los  Ciegos  Antonio  Hervas  pleads 
for  the  admission  of  blind  children  in  Spain 
to  the  schools  for  the  seeing.  He  bases  his 
plea  primarily  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
financially  impossible  at  the  present  time  to 
make  adequate  provision  in  special  schools 
for  the  5,000  blind  who  are  needing  educa- 
tion, and  of  whom  at  present  only  5  per  cent, 
are  being  taught  at  all.  He  pleads  that  the 
education  of  the  blind  shall  be  made  compul- 
sory in  Spain  as  it  has  already  been  in  Mexico, 
Guatemala,  El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua,  and 
urges  that  with  the  provision  of  proper 
apparatus  and  the  use  of  Braille  the  blind 
child  can  take  its  place  in  the  ordinary 
school,  and  will  benefit  b}^  the  companion- 
ship of  his  seeing  fellows. 
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ACHIEVEMENT 
OF  THE  BUND 

Success  of  Belfast  Blind  Baritone. 

At  the  Belfast  Musical  Festival  last  month, 
the  Rose  Bowl  Competition,  which  was  only 
for  th';  winners  of  the  baritone,  tenor,  bass, 
soprano,  mezzo-soprano,  and  contralto  solos, 
was  won  for  the  first  time  since  its  inception 
in  1924  by  a  baritone,  Mr.  J.  H.  Sharpe, 
Belfast,  who  is  blind. 

Other  Belfast  Successes. 

A  blind  girl  and  a  blind  boy,  both  from 
Dublin,  had  the  distinction  last  month  of 
winning  with  89  marks  the  piano  duet  for 
competitors  aged  eleven  years  and  under 
at  the  Belfast  Musical  Competitions.  They 
were  Sheila  Kelleher  and  Daniel  M'Nulty. 

Norah  Brady,  of  Dublin,  won  first  place 
in  the  senior  piano  test,  the  adjudicator, 
Mr.  York  Bowen,  complimenting  her  upon 
the  beauty,  sensitiveness  and  artistry  of  her 
performance  of  one  of  his  own  compositions. 

LL.D.  for  Distinguished  Blind  Man. 

Last  month,  St.  Andrews  University  con- 
ferred on  Mr.  William  Christopher  Leag, 
the  honorary  LL.D.  degree. 

The  son  of  the  late  Sir  John  Leng,  M.P. 
for  Dundee,  Mr.  Leng  was  educated  in 
Dundee  and  Edinburgh.  He  then  spent 
five  years  in  studying  the  technique  of 
journalism  in  London,  Glasgo\v  and  Edin- 
burgh. He  also  spent  many  months  in 
France  and  Germany  before  he  became 
manager  of  one  of  the  two  large  Dundee 
newspaper  and  periodical  firms. 

His  interest  in  general  culture  is  keen 
and  constructive.  He  was  a  founder  and 
the  first  treasurer  of  the  Dundee  and  District 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Technical 
and  Commercial  Educatioii.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  administration  of  public 
and  beneficent  institutions  in  Dundee. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  he  suffered 
the  loss  of  his  eyesight.  This  irreparable 
misfortune  so  far  from  diminishing  his 
interest  in  human  affairs  only  served  as  a 
stimulus  for  further  work. 

He  had  made  a  special  study  of  problems 
connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  and 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  first  Advisory 


Committee  in  Scotland.  In  another  capacity, 
that  of  president  of  the  Royal  Dundee 
Institution,  his  services  bore  fruit  in  the 
growth  of  its  financial  resources  and  of  its 
efficiency  as  showing  by  the  increased  earn- 
ings of  the  workers. 

He  has  been  for  many  years  the  senior  life 
governor  of  University  College,  and  has 
served  for  a  long  period  as  a  member  of 
Council,  a  position  he  still  holds. 

In  presenting  Mr.  Leng,  Professor  Steggall, 
Senior  Professor,  concluded  his  remarks  by 
saying  :  "  Such  are  some  of  many 
reasons  for  the  honour  which  the  Senatus 
wish  to  confer  on  Mr.  Leng,  but  their  reasons 
would  be  incomplete  without  a  few  personal 
words.  He  has  endeared  himself  to  his 
friends — and  who  are  not  his  friends  ? — 
by  his  wide  and  sympathetic  knowledge  of 
literature  and  history,  his  love  of  fairplay, 
his  discriminating  and  kindly  judgment, 
his  gentle,  unfailing  courtesy,  and  his  exem- 
plary patience." 

Hats  off  to  Alec  Templeton! 

Mr.  Alec  Templeton,  the  young  blind 
musician  who  in  1928  won  the  second  prize 
in  the  Daily  Express  National  Piano-playing 
Contest  (ist  Class)  and  who  has  since  bc^n 
studying  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music, 
has  recently  gained  his  A.R.C.M.  Performer's 
Diploma.  While  at  the  College  he  won  the 
Chappell  Exhibition  for  Piano  Playing, 
value  £30  (tenable  for  one  year),  and  a 
further  prize  for  Composition  of  £10. 

As  we  go  to  press,  we  receive  further  news 
that  he  has  obtained  the  prize  for  Composi- 
tion at  the  London  Musical  Competition 
Festival,  and  two  first  prizes  for  Piano 
Playing  in  the  Epsom  Musical  Festival 
(ist  Open  Class,  ist  Repertoire  Class). 

REVIEWS 
REPORTS 

The     National     Institute     for     the     Blind, 
Florence. 

We  have  received  a  very  interesting  report 
from  Dr.  Nicolodi  on  the  work  carried  out 
by  the  National  Institute  from  the  time  of  its 
foundation  in  1923  to  its  amalgamation  in 
1931  with  the  Victor  Emmanuel  II  Institute 
for  Blind  Children.     Every  care  is  taken  in 
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the  training  of  pupils  to  prepare  them  for 
their  future  careers.  SpcciaHsation  begins 
early,  and  stress  is  laid  on  physical  culture 
and  dancing.  The  Institute  has  its  own 
printing  press,  and  40  per  cent,  of  the  blind 
are  employed  in  the  printing  department. 
A  very  interesting  book  of  photographs  of 
the  Institute  is  issued  with  the  report  and 
shows  that  the  work  is  carried  on  in  beautiful 
surroundings  with  every  advantage  that 
sunshine,  light  and  air  can  give. 

Brighton  School  for  Blind  Boys. 

The  88th  report  for  1930-31  states  that 
a  classroom  has  now  been  fitted  with  the 
most  modern  desks  and  apparatus  for  the 
use  of  the  Myope  Class.  The  Committee  has 
been  enabled  through  the  generosity  of  a 
former  Vice-president  of  the  School  to  erect 
an  open-air  classroom,  which  is  already  hav- 
ing its  effect  on  the  boys,  who  are  stated 
to  be  mentally  more  alert  and  phj'sically 
stronger.  The  report  includes  an  interesting 
note  of  the  careers  of  some  of  the  pupils 
who  have  left  duiing  the  last  10  years  and 
who  are  leading  useful  lives  as  teachers  of 
music,  basket-makers,  boot-makers  and 
gardeners. 

The  Sydney  Industrial  Blind  Institution  and 
Library,  Australia. 

The  50th  report  for  1930  shows  that  in 
spite  of  present  difficulties  the  Institution 
continues  to  do  veiy  valuable  work.  During 
the  first  yeai  of  its  existence  half  a  century 
ago,  two  men  benefited  by  its  work.  To-day 
it  employs  150  workers  and  has  300  Braille 
readers  from  different  parts  of  the  State. 
It  has  taught  ovei  1,000  people  to  read  and 
write  and  to  work  at  handicrafts,  and  has 
distributed  £250,000  to  the  blind. 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

"  In  Brief  "  sets  out  very  shortly  the  work 
of  the  American  Foundation  during  1931. 
The  activities  of  the  Formdation  have 
covered  a  wide  field,  from  its  part  in  the 
organisation  of  the  World  Conference  in 
April  to  the  provision  of  scholarships  for 
blind  students',  and  the  answering  of  thou- 
sands of  letters  of  enquiry.  In  the  coming 
year  the  Foundation  purposes  to  include  in 
its  activities  certain  projects  on  behalf  of  the 
deaf-blind,  and  an  effort  towards  improved 
travelling  facihties  on  street-cars. 


New   York   Institute   for  the   Education     of 
the  Blind. 

The  Report  for  1930/31  gives  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  summer  school  for  boys, 
which  lasted  six  weeks,  and  included  pupils 
from  several  other  centres  for  the  blind. 
The  mornings  were  given  up  to  study  and 
the  afternoons  to  games  and  expeditions, 
which  included  an  aeroplane  trip.  The 
Report  includes  a  survey  of  the  past  century 
in  blind  education,  and  shows  how  far 
progress  has  been  made  and  how  far  there 
is  still  much  to  be  done,  especially  for  the 
blind  pupil  of  exceptional  mental  ability, 
before  he  can  have  "  an  equal  chance  in  the 
workaday  world."  The  account  of  the 
Institute's  Work  is  illustrated  with  photo- 
graphs that  give  a  delightful  impression 
of  school  activities  ;  the  eurythmics  class, 
story-hour  in  the  lower  school,  and  the 
gymnasium,  are  specially  attractive. 

Royal    Victorian    Institute    for    the    Blind, 
Melbourne. 

The  64th  Report,  for  the  year  ended 
June,  1 93 1,  states  that  in  view  of  the  serious 
financial  difficulties  confronting  all  social 
services,  the  Governor  of  Victoria  launched  a 
state-wide  appeal  from  Government  House 
for  the  Institute  and  its  kindred  Society,  the 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  the 
Blind.  Thanks  largely  to  the  untiring  efforts 
of  Mr.  Hedger,  Superintendent  of  the  Insti- 
tute and  Organiser  of  the  Appeal,  the  gross 
sum  of  approximately  £40,000  is  likely  to  be 
raised  by  this  special  effort,  "  demonstrating," 
as  the  Report  truly  says,  "  in  no  uncertain 
manner  the  fact  that  the  hearts  of  the 
people  are  ever  stirred  when  the  call  of  the 
blind  is  heard." 

S.P.G.  Blind  School,  Ranchi. 

The  Report  for  the  year  1930  states  that 
the  School  is  in  process  of  becoming  more 
truly  a  school,  in  that  the  older  people  who 
have  been  in  the  institution  since  its  founda- 
tion are  now  dying  off  or  becoming  past 
work,  and  their  places  are  being  taken  by 
the  young.  It  is  satisfactory  to  read  that 
children  are  sent  much  younger  than  in 
the  past,  and  so  are  better  able  to  benefit 
from  the  training  given.  Weaving  and 
knitting  are  carried  out  by  women  and 
girls  and  the  men  do  basket-making. 
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UNION    OF    COUNTIES    ASSOCIATIONS 

FOR    THE    BLIND. 


South  Eastern  and  London  Counties  Associa- 
tion  for  the  Blind. 

HE  Bi'igliton  Society  for  llic 
Welfare  of  the  Blind  pub- 
lishes its  Annual  Report  for 
the  year  1930-31.  This  So- 
ciety has  lately  been  ad- 
ministering financial  relief 
to  blind  persons  and  to  their 
sighted  dependants  on  behalf  of  the  Brighton 
County  Borough  Council.  Routine  work 
continues.  The  Society  makes  an  urgent 
appeal  for  voluntary  funds,  which  have 
already  shown  signs  of  falling  off  in  these 
difficult  times,  such  funds  being  needed  to 
finance  the  provision  of  grants  for  special 
purposes,  comforts  in  sickness,  convalescence, 
outings,  entertainments,  wireless  accessories 
and  upkeep,  Christmas  gifts,  and  all  the 
many  odd  services  which  a  Society  ought  to 
render.  Copies  of  the  Report  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Secretary  at  74-78,.  Royal 
York  Buildings,  Old  Steine,  Brighton. 

The  Reading  Association  for  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind  has  published  a  l-ieport  covering 
two  years  1929-31,  with  an  explanation  of 
special  circumstances  occasioning  this  long 
interval.  The  Association  has  moved,  with 
the  Reading  Council  of  Social  Service,  whose 
staff  carries  out  its  secretarial  and  adminis- 
trative work,  to  its  new  home  in  Watlington 
House,  where  it  will  enjoy  pleasanter  and 
wider  facilities.  The  various  aspects  of  the 
work  of  the  Association  are  reviewed,  and 
the  help  it  needs  from  the  Reading  public  is 
clearly  stated.  During  the  period  under 
review,  the  Reading  County  Borough  Council 
has  increased  the  augmentation  of  wages 
paid  to  Home  Workers  to  15s.  a  week,  and 
has  instituted  a  scheme  of  relief  to  the 
Unemployable  Blind  to  bring  their  incomsj 
to  a  definite  amount,  although  that  is  at 
present  at  the  low  figure  of  15s.  and  rent 
broadly  speaking.  Copies  of  the  Report  can 
be  had  from  the  Hon.  Secretary  at  WatUngton 
House,  Reading. 

The  South  Eastern  and  London  Counties 
Association  for  tJie  Blind  held  on  i6th  Feb- 
ruary an  Executive  Council  meeting,  an 
Extraordinary  General  meeting,  and  a  meet- 


ing of  its  Executive  Council  as  Trustees  of 
the  National  Blind  Relief  Society.  Six  new 
pensioners  of  the  National  Blind  Relief 
Society  were  appointed.  The  Extraordi- 
nary/ General  meeting  passed  a  special 
resolution  creating  places  on  the  Executive 
Council  to  be  offered  one  each  to  the  nineteen 
County  and  County  Borough  Councils  in 
tie  area  not  already  represented  on  it. 


Jubilee  Institute  for  the  Blind,  New  Zealand. 

The  forty-first  annual  report  for  the  year 
ended  March,  1931,  shows  that  in  spite  of 
adveise  -economic  conditions  and  consequent 
decline  in  contributions  the  Institute  has 
carried  on  its  activities  over  a  wide  field, 
caring  foi  the  children  in  its  School,  employ- 
ing the  blind  in  its  workshops,  lending  books 
to  readers  throughout  New  Zealand,  making 
grants  to  enable  blind  men  and  women  to 
start  in  business,  and  helping  the  elderly 
and  infirm  in  their  homes.  Mi.  Clutha 
Mackenzie,  Director  of  the  Institute,  attended 
the  New  York  Conference  as  a  delegate. 

ANNOIINOMINIS 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  three-quarters  for  the  blind  resident 
in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
The  minimum  price  is  6d.  per  copy. 

s.    d. 
ORGAN— 

11.273  Bach.     Ah!  stay  with  us.  Lord  Jesus 

Christ     (Choral     Prelude),     Vol.     6, 

No.  2..  ..  ..  ..  ..20 

11.274  Brahms.     O   Blessed   Jesu!     No.    2   of 

"  Eleven   Choral   Preludes  "    (edited 

by  John  E.  West) 20 

11.275  Darke,  Harold.     A  P'antasy,  Op.  39  .  ■      2     o 

11.276  Parry.     Choral     Fantasia     No.     3     on 

"  The  Old  Hundredth  "         .  .  ..20 

11.277  Viernc.     Allegro  Maestoso,  First  ]Move- 

ment   from    "  3rd    Symphony   in   F 
sharp  minor,"  Op.  28  ..  ..20 

PIANO— 

11.278  Arnc,  T.  A.     Sonata  No.  2  in  E  minor 

and  Sonata  No.  3  in  G  .  .  .  .      20 

11.279  Bradford,      Hugh.     Variations      on     a 

Popular  Theme  .  .  .  .  ..20 

11.280  Broadhead,    G.    F.     ?tlidgets    (10   Easy 

Portraits)  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..20 

11.281  Haydn.     Variations   in    F   minor    (An- 

dante con  Variazioni)  . .  ,.20 
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5.    d. 


11,282 
11,283 

11,284 
11,285 

11,286 

11,287 

T  1,288 

DANCE— 

11,289     Alilert 


Ireland.     February's  Child 

Lee,    Markham.     Simple    Simon    (Five 

Easy  Pieces)    .  . 
Love,    Victor.     Nocturne   No.    2   in   A 
Mansfield,  P.  J.     A  Spring  Fantasy  .  . 
Ronald,     Landon.     O    Lovely    Night! 

(arr.  by  Orlando  Morgan) 
Swinstead.     Oh   Dear!   What   can   the 

Matter  be  ? 

Swinstead.     Thanksgiving 


By  the 


F.     I   don't   know  why.    Song 
Fox-Trot 

11.290  Baxter,    P.     A   Faded   Summer   Love, 

Song  Fox-Trot 

11.291  Noble,  Campbell  and  Connelly. 

Fireside,  Song  Fox-Trot 

11.292  Steeden,   Clarkson,   H.  and   J.     Home, 

Song  Fox-Trot 
SONGS— 

11.293  Debussy.     Romance,  C;  C — E^ 

11.294  Butterworth,    George    (arr.    by).     The 

True    Lover's    Farewell,    C    minor  ; 

D— El 20 

11.295  Coates,     Eric.     Home-Along,    E    flat  ; 

E — El  natural  . .  .  .  ..20 

11.296  Handel.     Silent  Worship,   from  "  Pto- 

lemy," G  ;  D — E^       . .  . .  ..20 

11.297  Marshall-Hall,     H.     G.     Seekin',      D; 

Aj— Di  20 

11.298  Morgan,     Orlando.       Supplication,     D 

minor  ;  F — G^  . .  .  .  ..20 

11.299  Reger,  Max.     Clove  Pinks,   D;  G — F^     2     o 

11.300  Schumann.         Belshazzar,     F     minor  ; 
Bj— pi  20 

BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

per  vol. 
s.     d. 
11,074-11,077     Back  to  Methuselah,  by  Bernard 
Shaw.     Grade   2,    Large  size.    Inter- 
pointed,     Cloth     Boards,      4     vols. 

G.282 89 

10,978-10982     Beau    Ideal,    by 
Grade   2,    Large   size. 
Paper  Covers,  5  vols. 
11,082-11,084     Beautiful     Joe, 
Saunders.       Grade    2, 


2 

0 

11,130 

2 

0 

2 

0 

11,042- 

2 

0 

2 

0 

10,983- 

2 

0 

2 

0 

11,079- 

2 

0 

2 

0 

10,961- 

2 

0 

■^ 

0 

11,120- 

2 

0 

P.  C.  Wren. 
Interpointed, 
F.265  .  .  56 
by  Marshall 
Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers,  3  vols. 
F.189 63 

11,054-11,057  Chip  and  the  Block,  The,  by 
E.  M.  Delafield.  Grade  2,  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers, 
4  vols.     F.206  .  .  .  .  •■53 

11,259-11,264  English-German  Dictionary,  6 
vols. 

11,265-11,272  German-English  Dictionary,  8 
vols. 

10,989-10,991  High  Wind  in  Jamaica,  A,  by 
Richard  Hughes.  Grade  2,  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers, 
3  vols.     F.148  . .  . .  ..50 

tr, 124-11,128  In  Search  of  Scotland,  by  H.  V. 
Morton.  Grade  2,  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers,  5  vols. 
F.267    . .  .  .  . .  . .  ..56 

11,066-11,069  Jalna,  by  Mazo  de  la  Roche. 
Grade  2,  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers,  4  vols.     F.229  .  .      5     9 

11,117-11,119  Jeremy,  by  Hugh  Walpole. 
Grade  2,  I.arge  size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers,  3  vols.     F,i93  ..     63 


per  vol. 
Life  of  Space,  The,  by  Maurice  Maeter- 
linck. Grade  2,  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers.  F.66 
■11,044  Little  Plays  of  St.  Francis,  by 
Laurence  Housman.  Grade  2,  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers, 
3  vols.     F.I 79 


of 


Benvenuto  Cellini, 
Large    size,    Inter- 
Covers,     6     vols. 


by    Helen     Keller, 
size,    Interpointed, 


",f34- 


11,048- 


11,039- 


11,129 


11,085- 


11,070- 


11,131- 


li.oSg- 


II.O-15- 


10,988     Memoirs 

The.     Grade    2, 

pointed.      Paper 

F.381    .. 
11,081     Midstream, 

Grade    2,    Large 

Paper  Covers,  3  vols.     F.193 
10,962     My  Very  Own  Book.     Grade  i. 

Intermediate    size.    Interlined,    Stiff 

Covers,  2  vols.     B.124 

14    lines    per    intermediate    plate. 

30  characters  per  line. 
11,123     Nevada,  by  Jane  Grey.     Grade 

2,    Large    size,    Interpointed,    Paper 

Covers,  4  vols.     F.213 
11,136     Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm, 

by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin.     Grade  2, 

Large     size,      Interpointed,      Paper 

Covers,  3  vols.     F.170 
11,053     Rookwood,    by   Harrison   Ains- 

worth.     Grade  2,   Large  size,   Inter- 
pointed,    Paper     Covers,     6     vols. 

F.367 

11,041  Secret  of  the  Creek,  The,  by 
Victor  Bridges.  Grade  2,  Large  size, 
Interpointed,   Paper  Covers,   3  vols. 

F.166 

Selection  from  the  Hesperides  of 
Robert  Herrick,  A.  Grade  2,  Large 
size,     Interpointed,     Paper     Covers. 

F-43 

11,088  Sentinel  of  the  Desert,  by 
Jackson  Gregory.  Grade  2,  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers,  4 
vols.  F.210 

11,073  Sun  in  Splendour,  by  Thomas 
Burke.  Grade  2,  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers,  4  vols. 
F.246    .  . 

11,133  Town  of  Tombarel,  The,  by 
William  J.  Locke.  Grade  2,  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers, 
3  vols.     F.200 

11,090  Winnowed  Wisdom,  by  Stephen 
Leacock.  Grade  2,  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers,  2  vols. 
F.117    .  . 

11,047  Wynnegate  Sahib,  by  Joan 
Sutherland.  Grade  2,  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers,  3  vols. 
F.154 


d. 


6     6 


6     3 


6     6 


5     6 


5     9 


5     6 


5     3 


6     6 


5     9 


5     3 


BOOKS  IN  INKPRINT, 

11,258  Chronological  Survey  of  Work  for  the 
Blind,  by  H.  J.  Wagg,  O.B.E. 
Net,  postage  extra      .  .  .  .  ..50 

730     Directory    of    Agencies     for    the     Blind. 

Net,  post  free  .  .  . .  .  .  ..20 

MOON  BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  suliject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
The  following  work  has  been  published  during  the 
month  : — 
3,139-3,145     The     Door,     by     Mary     Roberts 

Rinehart.     7  vols.  (Limited  Edition)    12     o 
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NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  STUDENTS'  LIBRARY. 
ADDITIONS. 
BIOGRAPHY.  Vols. 

Mr.    Charles,    King   of   England,    by    J.    Drink- 
water        .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .    "       .  ,  .  .        3 

ECONOMICS  AND  COMMERCE. 

Colman,   G.  M.     Structure  of  Modern  Industry       i 
Financial  Times  Investor's  Guide  . .  .  .        3 

Richardson,  J.  H.     Economic  Disarmament     ..        3 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Brewster,  W.  T      Writing  of  English     .  .  .  .        2 

HISTORY. 

Guedalla,  P.     The  Second  Empire  .  .  .  .        5 

Hume,  Martin.     Philip  of  Spain.  .  .  .  .  .        4 

POETRY  AND  DRAMA. 

Morris,  William.     Defence  of  Guinevere  .,        2 

POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

Rousseau,  J. -J.     Du  Contrat  Social        .  .  .  .        6 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

McDougall,  W.     Character  and  the  Conduct  of 
Life  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        4 

THEOLOGY  AND  RELIGIONS. 

Charles,  R.  H.  (Trans,  by).     Book  of  Enoch  ..        2 
St.  Atlianasius,   On  the  Incarnation  (in  Greek)       2 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
ADDITIONS— FEBRUARY,  1932. 


FICTION. 

Bailey,  H.  C.     Young  Lovers 
"  Harrington,    E."    (Mrs.    A.    Beck).     Empress 
of  Hearts  :  A  Romance  of  Marie  Antoinette 
Beeding,  Francis.     Four  Armourers 
"  Birmingham,  G.  A."     Fed-up  .  . 
Bovven,  Marjorie.     Dickon 
Bromfield,  Louis.     Twenty-four  Hours  .  . 
Christie,  Agatha.     Mysterious  Mr.  Quin 
Christie,  Agatha.     Partners  in  Crime 
Deeping,  Warwick.     Unrest 
Fletcher,  J.  S.     Wrist  Mark 
Footner,  H.     Officer ! 
Gielgud,  Val.     Imperial  Treasure 
Locke,  W.  J.     Shorn  Lamb 
Massie,  Alice.     Shadow  on  the  Road 
Maxwell,  W.  B.     Spinster  of  this  Parish 
Miln,  Louise  Jordan.     In  a  Yiin-nan  Courtvar 
Rogers,  lilian.     The  Royal  Cravats 
Sandys,  O.     Mr.  Scribbles 
Stacpoole,  H.  de  V.     Chank  Shell 
Sykes,  W.  Stanley.     Missing  Monej'-Iender 
Tuttle,  W.  C.     Rustlers'  Roost   .  . 
Wallace,  Edgar.     Feathered  Serpent 
Wren,  P.  C.     Mammon  of  Righteousness 


Vols. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Besier,      Rudolf.     The     Barrets     of     Wimpole 

Street  :  A  Play 2 

*Cary,  L.     Audi  Filia        . .  . .  . .  . .        2 

Churchill,  Winston.     My  Early  Life       .  .  .  .        6 

Forde,   Eleanor  N.     Guidance  of  God   (Oxford 

Group  Movement)  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        i 

Gibbons,  John.     Tramping  to  Lourdcs.  .  ..        3 

Holden,  Margaret.     Near  Neighbours    .  .  .  .        2 

Nevinson,    H.    W.     Rough    Islanders    or    The 

Natives  of  England        .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        4 

Ollard,  Canon  E.  L.    Holy  Spirit  in  the  English 

Church      .  .  .  .  . .  . .  .  .  .  .        I 

Priestley,     J.     B.     English     Humour     (English 

Heritage  Series)  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        3 

Shaw,  G.  B.     Pygmalion  :  A  Play  .  .  .  .        2 

Sim,    Frances    M.     Robert    Browning    (E.    W. 

Austin  Memorial)  . .  . .  .  .  . .        2 


BEACON 

Vols. 

Trine,  R.  W.  What  All  the  World's  A-seeking  : 
or  The  Vital  Law  of  True  Greatness,  Power 
and  Happiness    . .  . .  . .  .  .  . .        2 

Webb,  C.  C.  J.  God  and  Personality  (Gifford 
Lectures,  Aberdeen,  1918-19)  .  .  .  .  .  .        4 

Wright,  Eugene.     Great  Horn  Spoon     . .  . .       5 

JUVENILE. 

Armfield,  Constance.     Sylvia's  Travels. .  ..        3 

Mawhmney,     T.     A.     H.     English     Oak     and 

Spanish  Gold       .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .        3 

"  Once    Upon    a   Time  " — Fairy   Stories.      (Ed. 

Ernest  Nister)      .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .        2 

Snedeker,    Caroline   D.     Theras  :   The   Story  of 

an  Athenian  B03'  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        2 

Steedman,    Amy.     Our    Island    Saints  :    Stories 

for  Children         . .  .  .  . .  . .  . .       2 
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EASTER  NOTICE. 

In  order  to  prevent  disappointment  and  ensure  the 
delivery  of  extra  consignments  of  books  from  the 
National  Library  for  the  Blind,  35,  Great  Smith  Street, 
Westminster,  S.W.  i,  for  the  Easter  Holidays,  readers 
are  asked  to  give  as  long  notice  as  possible  that  extra 
books  will  be  required,  so  that  they  may  be  despatched. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

CITY  OF  WAKEFIELD. 
WANTED, — An  experienced  Assistant  Home  Teacher. 
Salary  £2  15s.  per  week,  rising  to  £i  per  week  on 
obtaining  the  Home  Teacher's  Certificate.  Applicants 
should  possess  organising  ability  and  clerical  experience. 
Applications  to  be  delivered  to  the  Town  Clerk,  Town 
Hall,  Wakefield,  not  later  than  the  31st  March,  I932_ 

Blind  Ladies  (two  only)  requiring  comfortable  home 
and  care,  can  be  received  in  private  house,  doctor's 
daughter.  Moderate  inclusive  terms.  C,  35,  Ashby 
Road,  Epsom. 

WANTED.— Certified  Lady  Home  Teacher  (sighted). 
Salary  ;^i5o  per  annum.  Apply,  giving  copies  of  two 
recent  testimonials  and  stating  age,  qualifications  and 
experience,  to  the  Manager,  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  Frizinghall,  Bradford. 

Advertiser  seeks  post  as  Manager  (or  Foreman)  in 
Mat-making  Department.  Previous  post  seven  years 
Branch  Manager,  Swiss  Cottage.  First-class  references 
and  qualifications.  Apply  H.  B.,  c/o  Editor,  New 
Beacon,  224,  Gt.  Portland  Street,  W.  i. 
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A    UNIFORM    BRAILLE    CODE  FOR  THE 
ENGLISH-READING    NATIONS. 

IT  will  doubtless  surprise  many,  even  of  those  connected  with  the  blind,  that  there  is  a 
wide  divergence  between  the  Braille  codes  used  in  this  country  and  in  the  United  States. 
It  will  seem  strange  to  them  that  the  blind,  in  addition  to  their  already  serious  handicap, 
should  be  still  further  hampered  by  an  artificial  barrier  to  the  free  and  vigorous  flow  of 
literature  between  all  parts  of  the  English-speaking  world.  It  can,  however,  be  readily 
understood  how  this  unfortunate  disparity  arose  when  it  is  remembered  that  Braille  was 
only  introduced  into  the  countries  in  question  within  the  memory  of  many  blind  persons 
alive  to-day.  This  system  of  writing  differs  from  ordinary  print  in  that  it  not  only  utilises  an 
alphabet  for  the  construction  of  words,  but  also  a  large  number  of  signs  representing  either 
whole  words  or  parts  of  words  which  can  be  fitted  together  to  make  words.  Braille  was 
introduced  from  France  ;  that  meant  that  all  that  could  be  adopted  from  the  French  system 
was  the  alphabet,  numerals  and  stops.  All  further  developments  prompted  by  the  need  for 
reducing  the  effort  of  reading  and  writing  and  for  diminishing  the  bulkiness  of  volumes,  had  still 
to  be  worked  out.  A  great  deal  of  experimenting  went  on,  both  here  and  in  America,  in  order 
to  solve  the  problems  postulated  by  these  three  needs.  As  was  to  be  expected,  several  and 
widely  varied  solutions  were  put  forward.  As  the  result  of  considerable  laboiu-,  Britain 
established  what  is  to-day  known  as  Grade  II  Braille,  the  code  which  has  now  been  in  general 
use  for  a  good  many  years.  Britain  had,  however,  the  great  advantage  of  being  a  comparatively 
small  and  compact  unit,  which  made  it  easy  for  those  living  in  its  various  parts  to  confer  with 
more  or  less  ease. 

The  case  was  quite  different  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  where  the  agencies  interested 
in  the  blind  are  separated  from  one  another,  sometimes  by  many  days'  journey.  Several 
competing  systems  were  consequently  developed.  The  need  for  uniformity  was,  however,  so 
strongly  felt  that  in  1917  it  was  decided  to  discard  all  but  one  of  the  codes  then  in  use.  The 
effort  was  a  heroic  one,  for  it  meant  the  destruction  of  whole  libraries  which  had  been  collected 
at  the  expenditure  of  an  enormous  amount  of  patient  work  and  of  money.  The  code  adopted 
was  in  the  direction  of  our  Grade  II  but  far  less  highly  developed. 


Even  before  that  date  attempts  had  been 
made  to  secure  uniformity  for  all  readers  of 
English.  Several  factors,  which  need  not  be 
enumerated  here,  militated  against  the  at- 
tainment of  this  end,  and  for  a  time  it 
appeared  that  it  would  never  be  reached. 
The  World  Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind 
which  took  place  just  a  year  ago  in  New 
York  afforded,  however,  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity for  reopening  the  whole  question  under 
the  most  favoiu'able  conditions.  Lengthy, 
informal  talks  took  place  between  Americans 
and  delegates  from  Great  Britain  and  the 
British  Dominions.  The  opposing  points  of 
view  were  freely  and  fully  discussed  and  con- 
siderable headway  was  made  in  the  under- 
standing of  one  another's  difficulties.  It 
had  never  before  been  possible  to  bring  about 
the  simultaneous  interaction  of  the  opinions 
held  in  the  different  member  States  of  the 
British  Empire  and  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  resultant  understanding  and 
cordial  goodwill  manifested  itself  in  a  renewed 
effort  towards  uniformity,  and  what  has 
baffled  us  all  in  the  past  seems  now  to  be 
imminent  of  achievement.  The  cordial  good 
feeling  and  the  constructive  spirit  engendered 
by  the  New  York  gathering  gave  a  great 
impetus  to  the  movement  and,  before  the 
British  delegates  left,  our  American  friends 
were  so  far  able  to  co-ordinate  the  divergent 
opinions  existing  in  their  own  country  as  to 
be  able  to  formulate  a  number  of  general 
principles  for  the  revision  of  Grade  II,  to  be 
placed  before  the  British  Uniform  Type  Com- 
mittee. That  body  received  them  in  the 
same  spirit  of  goodwill,  and  requested  the 
American  authorities  to  translate  these 
principles  into  concrete  terms. 

For  close  on  a  year  the  American  experts 
have  been  busy  working  out  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  that  have  ever  presented 
themselves  in  connection  with  Braille.  The 
British  standpoint  was  that  its  more  highly 
developed  system  had  had  many  years' 
trial  and,  although  not  perfect,  worked 
nevertheless  very  well.  A  large  and  varied 
collection  of  books  had,  moreover,  been 
accumulated  at  the  National  Library  for  the 
Blind  and  it  was  felt  that  no  alterations  in 
our  code  could  be  accepted  which  would 
jeopardise  the  value  of  that  collection.  It 
was  also  understood  by  our  American  col- 
leagues that  the  adoption  of  any  proposals 
which  might  increase  the  bulkiness  of  our 
volumes  would  be  highly  undesirable. 
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On  the  American  side  the  situation  was 
very  complex.  Serious  criticisms  were  level- 
led against  Grade  II.  It  was  contended  in 
some  quarters  that  it  was  too  complicated 
and  made  too  great  a  demand  on  the  memory. 
Others  disliked  our  disregard  for  ink-print 
practice.  They  objected  to  our  omission  of 
capitals  and  to  our  substitution  of  the 
apostrophe  for  the  full  stop  after  such 
shortenings  as  "  Mr.  "  and  "  Dr."  and  to 
our  custom  of  joining  together  "  and," 
"  for,"  "  of,"  "  the,"  "  with  "  and  "  a," 
and  "  by  "  and  "  to  "  to  the  word  following. 
There  was  also  very  strong  objection  to  our 
disregard  of  syllable  division  (except  at  the 
ends  of  lines)  when  space  could  be  saved  by 
the  embodiment  in  a  word  of  a  sign  repre- 
senting several  letters.  Such  shortenings 
as  the  following  were,  instanced  as  objec- 
tionable: the  use  of  the  sign  for  "ever" 
in  the  word  "  believer  "  ;  of  "  name  "  in 
the  word  "  enamel  "  ;  of  "  ed  "  in  the  word 
"  redeem  "  ;  of  "  unto  "  in  the  word  "  un- 
touched "  ;  of  "  upon  "  in  the  word  "  cou- 
pon," and  so  on.  This  practice  was  de- 
precated on  the  grounds  of  illiteracy,  and  it 
was  tuged  that  the  manner  of  writing  a 
word  should  not  obscure  its  syllable  structure. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  some  shrank 
from  the  appalling  and  seemingly  hopeless 
task  of  reconciling  all  these  views.  To  them 
it  appeared  simpler  and  more  satisfactory 
for  America  to  go  ahead  independently  and 
to  evolve  a  more  scientifically  perfect  system 
than  our  own.  Fortunately  the  spirit  of 
co-operation  prevailed,  and  those  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  solving  the  problem  have 
at  last  been  able  to  propose  a  compromise 
which  should  stand  a  good  chance  of  being 
accepted.  The  Americans  have,  in  fact, 
accepted  much  that  they  deem  objectionable. 
They  have  done  so  in  the  interests  of  uni- 
formity in  the  expectation  that  we,  in  turn, 
will  also  move  a  step  forward  to  meet  them. 

These  proposals  have  been  submitted  to 
the  British  Uniform  Type  Committee,  and 
its  secretary  has  circulated  them  among  a 
number  of  blind  readers  in  order  to  elicit 
their  opinions.  As  a  large  number  of  our 
readers  are  interested  in  Braille,  we  also 
enumerate  them  here  : — ■ 

"  I. — ^That  books  for  adults,  both  in  the 
British  Empire  and  in  the  United  States, 
be  published  in  a  code  made  up  as 
follows  ; — ■ 
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(a)  The  present  Braille  alphabet  as 

used   in   the   British   Empire   and   the 

United  States. 

{b)  The  contractions  in  common  use  in 

Grade  II,  except  the  following:  Christ, 

Jesus,  God,  unto,  bb,  cc,  dd,  ff,  gg. 
(c)  The  abbreviations  in  common  use 

in  Grade  II,  except  the  following  :  faith, 

glory,  grace,  holy,  saith. 

{d)  Point  6  to  be  used  as  the  capital 

sign,  and  points  2-6  as  the  italic  sign. 

II. — ^That  certain  rules  governing  the 
use  of  contractions  and  abbreviations,  syl- 
labication, capitalisation,  the  use  of  whole- 
word  signs  as  part-word  signs,  sequence  of 
words,  the  writing  of  Roman  numerals,  and 
the  writing  of  such  common  abbreviations 
as  Mrs.,  Dr.,  etc.,  be  revised  in  such  a  way 
as  to  remove  ambiguities,  inconsistencies, 
and  unnecessary  divergence  from  ink-print 
practice. 

III. — ^That  when  agreement  cannot  be 
arrived  at  regarding  such  usages  as  men- 
tioned in  II,  or  where  international  stan- 
dardisation of  certain  usages  seems  unneces- 
sary or  inadvisable,  the  regulation  of  such 
matters  be  left  to  the  determination  of  the 
proper  authorities  in  the  respective  coun- 
tries where  Braille  publishing  is  carried  on. 

IV. — ^That  a  standing  Joint  Uniform 
Type  Committee  be  appointed  to  continue 
the  study  of  the  Braille  system  with  a  view 
to  ascertaining  ways  in  which  the  code  may 
be  further  improved  from  time  to  time, 
by  joint  action  of  the  proper  authorities  in 
the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States. 

While  the  foregoing  proposals  represent 
oiur  point  of  view  at  present,  it  is  not  to  be 
understood  that  we  wish  to  close  the  door 
to  the  consideration  of  other  points  not  men- 
tioned in  this  statement,  including  the  pos- 
sible omission  or  addition  of  contractions 
and  abbreviations." 

The  significance  of  Proposal  II  has  already 
been  touched  upon  above,  but  attention 
must  be  drawn  to  Proposal  III,  which  makes 
it  clear  that  the  American  point  of  view  con- 
cerning these  matters  need  not  be  adopted. 
No  doubt  negotiation  will  bring  about  a 
closer  approximation  between  the  two  stand- 
points. In  the  belief  that  we  might  feel 
strongly  about  the  loss  of  space  caused  by  the 
relinquishment  of  a  number  of  our  signs,  the 
American  Committee  express  their  willing- 


ness^to  adopt  a  number  of  new  signs  should 
we  desire  it.  They  suggest  that  possibly 
the  following  might  be  considered  :  nee  = 
necessary  ;  bful  =  beautiful ;  wl  =  well  ; 
Ir  =  letter  ;  whl  =  while  ;  fst  =  first ;  qk  — 
quick  ;  acr  =  across.  These  are,  of  course, 
only  tentative  suggestions. 

Some  explanation  of  Proposal  I  may  be  of 
interest  to  those  not  familiar  with  the 
American  point  of  view.  In  sub-sections 
(&)  and  (c)  we  are  being  asked  to  give  up  a 
number  of  abbreviations  and  contractions 
on  account  of  their  low  space-saving  value. 
The  retention  of  such  signs,  it  is  felt,  would 
impose  a  biurden  on  the  memory  not  justified 
by  practical  results.  There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  agreement  could  easily  be 
reached  to  retain  these  signs  for  use  in  devo- 
tional works.  The  five  signs  for  double 
letters  are  of  little  value  in  the  United  States 
since  it  would  generally  be  the  practice  there 
to  write  them  out  in  order  to  preserve  what  is 
felt  to  be  correct  syllable  division. 

In  sub-section  {d)  we  are  being  asked  to 
change  our  capital  sign  from  dots  2-6  to  dot 
6  and  our  italic  sign  from  dot  6  to  dots  2-6. 
This  would  bring  us  into  line  with  American 
practice.  It  is  felt  that  our  capital  sign  is 
very  clumsy  and  would  be  highly  undesir- 
able if  used  constantly,  as  in  America.  As 
we  scarcely  ever  use  capitals,  it  is  urged  that 
it  is  not  very  material  to  us  how  they  are 
denoted. 

The  opinion  has  already  been  expressed  in 
many  quarters  that  our  neighbours  across 
the  Atlantic  have  handled  this  problem  in  a 
most  generous  manner  and  that  we  should, 
in  turn,  accept  their  offer  as  it  stands.  The 
advantages  to  be  gained  from  uniformity 
are  so  immense  as  to  outweigh  any  of  the 
losses  or  petty  annoyances  incurred  by 
coming  to  terms.  Two  factors  make  such 
a  compromise  urgent.  One  of  the  large 
agencies  for  the  blind  in  America  is  to  have 
its  biennial  meeting  in  a  few  weeks'  time. 
Owing  to  the  immense  distances  in  that 
country,  it  would  be  practically  impossible 
to  call  an  emergency  meeting  of  that  body 
to  consider  any  questions  between  its  regular 
meetings.  If,  then,  the  problem  of  Uniform 
Braille  cannot  be  settled  within  the  next  few 
weeks  it  will  have  to  wait  another  two  years. 
Unfortunate  as  that  may  be  thought,  it  would 
not  be  disastrous  were  it  not  for  one  thing  : 
Congress  has  voted  the  sum  of  100,000  dollars, 
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probably  an  annual  grant,  for  the  production 
of  embossed  literature  for  adult  readers.  In 
consequence,  Braille  production  has  tremen- 
dously increased  during  the  past  nine 
months.  The  American  people  are  not  pre- 
pared to  wait  another  two  years  before  they 
bring  their  Braille  into  line  with  present-day 
needs  since  that  would  result  in  the  accumu- 
lation of  a  large  number  of  out-of-date 
volumes.  On  the  other  hand,  they  do  not 
feel  justified  in  adopting  our  Grade  II  as  it 
stands,  embodying,  as  it  does,  a  number  of 
objectionable  aspects.  The  danger  would, 
therefore,  be  that,  unless  a  compromise  is 
reached,  the  American  Type  Committee  will 
evolve  a  system  which  will  be  sufficiently  un- 
like our  own  to  make  all  interchange  of  books 
between  the  two  nations  very  difficult  and 
even  unlikely.  High  pressure  production, 
thanks  to  the  Congress  vote,  in  addition  to 
moneys  accruing  from  old  sources,  would 
result  in  an  accumulation  of  books  which 
would  make  co-operation  at  a  later  stage 
practically  impossible. 

Apart  from  the  undesirability  of  divergence 
on  general  grounds,  practical  uniformity 
should  be  aimed  at  on  account  of  the  great 
advantages  which  would  result  to  the  blind. 
The  cost  of  embossing  Braille  is  so  high  that 
Braille  books  can  only  be  sold  at  a  price 
which  represents  a  substantial  loss.  Even 
then  the  cost  to  the  blind  man  is  immensely 
greater  than  would  have  to  be  paid  for  the 
same  work  in  print.  One  main  reason  for 
the  high  cost  of  production  is  the  small 
number  of  copies  sold.  If  the  demand  could 
be  increased,  it  would  result  in  a  decrease  in 
the  losses  sustained  by  the  publishing  houses. 
Uniform  type,  coupled  with  intimate  con- 
tact with  producers  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic, would  result  in  the  elimination  of 
overlapping  and  a  consequent  increase  of  the 
number  of  impressions  taken  from  the  same 
stereotyping  plates.  Not  to  seize  on  any 
.  opportrmity  for  the  avoidance  of  overlap- 
ping would  be  criminal,  for  it  means  the 
waste  of  public  funds.  It  is  a  breach  of  trust 
resulting  in  benefit  to  nobody  and  damaging 
not  only  the  community  at  large,  but  also 
the  blind.  The  money  which  could  be  saved 
by  an  increase  of  sales  of  books  would  be 
available  for  expenditure  on  one  or  more  of 
the  other  urgent  services  for  the  blind. 

The  advantages  of  making  the  Braille  pro- 
ductions in  both  continents  available  to  all 


finger  readers  need  scarcely  be  stressed.  We 
are  justly  proud  of  the  National  Library. 
It  is  a  monument  of  endless  patience,  per- 
severance and  labour  admirably  directed. 
Yet,  when  we  compare  even  this  admirable 
collection  of  works  with  those  available  to 
the  seeing,  the  result  is  disheartening.  No 
effort  should,  therefore,  be  spared  to  enrich 
the  resources  of  blind  readers.  It  may  be 
that  compromise  will  be  annoying.  This  an- 
noyance will  not  be  felt  by  coming  genera- 
tions, and  their  well-being  should  be  borne 
in  mind  as  well  as  that  of  those  who  are  with 
us  at  the  moment. 

A  word  of  warning  should  be  offered  here 
with  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  Dominions. 
It  was  made  amply  clear  at  the  World  Con- 
ference that  their  sympathies  are  divided, 
and  that  they  intend  to  fall  in  with  the 
system  of  Braille  which  promises  the  greatest 
advantages  to  their  blind.  That  system  may 
well  be  the  American  if  we  fail  to  achieve  uni- 
formity. Apart  from  the  loss  of  custom  we 
should  incur  in  such  an  event,  we  should  have 
the  mortification  of  seeing  parts  of  the  British 
Empire  drawing  away  from  the  Home 
Country. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  above  statement  will 
be  of  value  to  those  interested  in  Braille  in 
enabling  them  to  gain  a  fair  view  of  the 
issues  involved  in  the  forthcoming  negotia- 
tions. The  difficulties  are  great  and  the 
situation  is  a  delicate  one,  but,  owing  to  the 
cordial  good  feeling  and  the  determination  to 
be  constructive  and  helpful,  which  exist  on 
both  sides,  there  seems  to  be  every  indication 
that  a  new  and  epoch-making  step  will  be 
taken  in  the  advancement  of  the  blind. 

Lector. 


DIARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Notices  of  Annual  Meetings  and  important  Committee 
Meetings  are  inserted  in  The  New  Beacon  as  space 
permits.  Secretaries  are  requested  to  send  intimations 
to  the  Editor  not  later  than  the  3rd  of  the  month  for 
insertion  in  the  next  issue. 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

April  27th. — Executive  Council.      11  a.m. 
Northern  Counties  Association. 

April    2 1st. — Home    Teachers'  Conference,    Sheffield 
Welfare  of  the  Blind  Department,  Sharrow  Lane, 
Sheffield.      11  a.m. 
North-Western  Counties  Association. 

April   28th. — Annual  Meeting,  Town  Hall,   Chester. 
2.30  p.m. 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

May  6th. — Finance  Committee.     2.30  p.m. 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

May    i8th. — Education    and    Research    Committee, 
2.30  p.m. 
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HOME  NEWS 

Mr.  W.  Eastman's  Celebration  of  His  74th  Birthday. 

The  concert  room  of  the  Hull  Beverley  Road  Institution  was  crowded  last  month 
in  celebration  of  Mr.  W.  Eastman's  74th  birthday.  As  in  previous  years,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Eastman  had  organised  a  tea  and  concert  for  the  inmates,  this  event  being  the  38th 
consecutive  function  of  a  like  nature. 

During  the  interval  Mr.  Eastman,  who  acted  as  chairman,  called  particular  attention 
to  the  fact  that  he  had  only  been  able  to  provide  this  treat  through  the  generosity  of 
the  public  of  Hull.  A  list  of  the  donors  was  then  read  out.  The  concert  which  followed 
was  quite  in  keeping  with  the  "  banquet,"  which  had  been  supplemented  by  gifts  of 
fruit,  tobacco  and  cigarettes  for  the  men  and  tea  and  sugar  for  the  women. 

Result   of  Second   Young   Blind   Music   Students'   Competition. 

One  prize  only  out  of  five  has  been  won  this  year  in  the  Young  Blind  Music  Students' 
Competition,  organised  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  There  were  only  three 
entries  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  not  more  young  blind  musicians  were  persuaded 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  unique  opportunity  to  display  their  musical  ability. 

Sir  Landon  Ronald,  who  kindly  consented  to  adjudicate,  unhesitatingly  awarded 
the  first  prize  of  five  guineas  to  the  entrant  bearing  the  nom  de  plume  "  W.  H.  Locke," 
otherwise  Mr.  John  E.  Robinson,  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  Upper 
Norwood,  who  also  carried  off  the  first  prize  last  year.  His  composition,  "  O  Sacred 
Head  "  (chorus  for  female  voices,  in  four  parts),  was  highly  commended  by  the  Adju- 
dicator. The  merit  of  the  other  two  entries  fell  far  short  of  the  standard  of  efficiency 
anticipated,  and  the  remaining  prizes  have  been  withheld  in  accordance  with  a  rule  of 
the  Competition. 

The  success  of  Mr.  Robinson  for  the  second  consecutive  year  deserves  the  highest 
praise,  and  we  are  confident  that  these  achievements  will  spiu*  him  on  to  greater  efforts 
in  composition,  in  which  he  has  already  shown  such  promise. 

The  Duchess  of  York  at  Geranium  Day  Meeting. 

The  Duchess  of  York,  as  patron,  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Greater  London  Fund 
for  the  Blind  at  the  Mansion  House  on  March  21st.  The  meeting  was  called  to  organise 
voluntary  saleswomen  to  sell  artificial  flowers  on  Geranium  Day,  May  3rd,  when  the 
26  institutions  of  the  blind  in  the  London  area  will  unite  to  make  an  appeal  for  support. 
The  Lord  Mayor  presided.  The  Mayors  of  21  London  Boroughs,  nine  chairmen  of 
district  councils  in  the  Greater  London  region,  and  some  hundreds  of  women  were 
present.     A  guard  of  honour  of  Girl  Guides  was  drawn  up  in  the  Saloon. 

Sir  Nigel  Playfair,  in  supporting  the  appeal,  said  that  he  was  told  that  the  blind 
were  extremely  interested  in  the  theatre.  To  the  blind  theatregoer,  who  could  not 
see  what  was  happening  on  the  stage,  diction  was  all  important.  He  felt  that  it  would 
be  a  very  good  thing  for  a  great  many  English  actors  and  actresses  if  they  could  have 
before  them  at  intervals  an  audience  composed  almost  entirely  of  blind  people,  because 
he  thought  that  the  blind  alone  would  be  able  to  give  the  sort  of  criticism  that  it  was 
very  necessary  for  actors  and  actresses  to  receive. 

Lady  McLaren  Brown,  in  urging  all  present  to  take  a  hand  in  Geranium  Day  or  to 
get  friends  to  do  so,  suggested  that  in  making  their  appeals  to  the  purses  of  the  public 
they  should  insist  on  the  fact  that  the  fund  existed  for  the  benefit  of  every  phase  of 
work  for  the  blind. 

Captain  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C.,  said  that  the  training  for  the  blind  which  the 
fund  provided  enabled  them  to  recover  their  self-respect  once  more  by  the  knowledge 
that  they  were  rendered  capable  of  supporting  them-selves  and  their  families.  There 
was  not  a  blind  person  in  London  who  did  not  thank  the  Duchess  of  York  from  the  bottom 
of  his  heart  for  the  interest  she  took  in  their  welfare.  ,       ..  -         ^ 
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Blind  Man's  Kiosk  at  the  National  Institute. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Bhnd  has  estabhshed  a  kiosk  adjacent  to  its  Head- 
quarters in  Great  Portland  Street,  and  placed  it  in  charge  of  a  blind  man.  Chocolates, 
tobacco  and  cigarettes  are  obtainable  at  the  kiosk. 

Medical  Advisory  Board  for  Blind  Masseurs. 

The  Association  of  Certificated  Blind  Masseurs  has  formed  a  medical  board  to 
advise  on  the  extension  of  training  of  blind  masseurs  and  masseuses.  It  will  consist 
of  Dr.  L.  Danyers  Bailey,  Dr.  C.  C.  Worster-Drought,  Dr.  F.  D.  Howitt,  Dr.  W.  Kerr 
Russell,  Mr.  P.  Jenner  Verrall,  Mr.  A.  Mace  (representing  St.  Dunstan's),  and  Mr.  P.  L. 
Way  (representing  the  council  of  the  Association  and  the  Massage  School  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind).     The  secretary  is  Mrs.  F.  Chaplin  Hall. 

Henshaw's  Workshops  to  be  Extended. 

Owing  to  the  increased  demand  for  products  manufactured  at  the  workshops  of 
Henshaw's  Blind  Institution  the  board  of  management  have  decided  to  extend  their 
workshop  at  Hayesleigh,  Montague  Road,  Old  Trafford,  to  make  room  for  the  cabinet- 
making  department,  which  now  occupies  inadequate  quarters  at  the  old  institution. 

The  workshop  will  be  designed  to  embody  the  latest  ideas  of  modem  factory 
principles,  and  special  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  methods  of  heating,  lighting  and 
ventilation. 

The  Blind  See  a  Passion  Play. 

Two  hundred  blind  people  were  able  to  follow  a  Passion  Play  at  Holy  Cross  Mission 
Church,  at  Blackpool,  last  month,  with  the  assistance  of  Girl  Guides. 

Special  arrangements  had  been  made  by  the  Rev.  Glynn  Jackson,  the  priest-in- 
charge,  to  make  the  play  a  living  reality  to  the  blind  audience,  who  were  told  how  the 
stage  was  set  out.  Every  movement  of  the  players  was  whispered  to  them  by  the  Girl 
Guides. 

Mr.  Jackson  told  Press  representatives  that  this  was  the  first  Passion  Play  for  blind 
persons  of  which  he  had  heard. 

"  They  were  so  quick  at  visualising  the  various  situations  in  their  minds,"  he 
added,  "  that  they  were  able  to  follow  the  progress  of  the  play  with  amazing  accuracy." 

Progress  of  the  Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blind. 

Lady  Deramore,  of  Heslington  Hall,  presented  prizes  at  the  annual  gathering  last 
month  of  the  Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blind. 

It  was  reported  by  the  Headmaster  (Mr.  R.  Elton  Laing)  that  three  distinctions 
had  been  gained  by  boys  in  open  competitions  during  the  past  year.  Two  were  successes 
gained  in  organ  playing  by  Thomas  Christian  and  Roy  Bannister  at  the  examinations 
held  last  year  at  Trinity  College,  London.  Both  secured  honours  certificates,  that  of 
Roy  Bannister,  who  is  only  ten,  being  in  the  preparatory  division.  The  other  honour 
was  the  one  which  had  fallen  to  John  Butcher,  the  first  blind  boy  in  the  world  to  become 
a  first-class  scout. 

The  school  had  made  satisfactory  progress  during  the  past  year.     They  now  had 

in  residence  76  pupils,  ranging  from  the  age  of  five  to  20,  and  of  these  46  were  boys 

and  30  were  girls.    After  they  attained  the  age  of  16,  pupils  were  transferred  to  the 

technical  training  shops  or  to  advanced  courses  in  music  training.     Both  these  were 

-       supplemented  by  attendance  at  educational  classes  each  day  in  literature,  history, 

economics  and  mathematics. 
,.'  A  great  factor  in  the  complete  education  of  the  blind  was  physical  as  well  as  mental 

well-being,  and  with  that  end  in  view  special  attention  was  given  to  physical  training. 
Many  of  the  boys  were  able  to  swim. 
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Railway  Concessions  to  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Last  month  we  gave  a  list  of  the  Homes  and  Schools  conducted  by  the  National 
Institute  in  respect  of  which  railway  concessions  had  been  granted.  To  this  list  should 
be  added  the  Convalescent  and  Holiday  Home  at  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  and  the  Court 
Grange  Special  School  at  Abbotskerswell,  South  Devon. 

New  Social  Centre  for  the  Blind  at  Aberdare. 

Last  month  Sir  William  Jenkins,  M.P.,  opened  a  new  Social  Centre  for  the  Blind 
at  Aberdare,  and  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Wills,  vicar  of  Llanbradach,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
Blind  Social  Welfare  Movement  at  Aberdare,  dedicated  the  building.  The  new  institute, 
facing  Caradog's  monument  in  Victoria  Square,  cost  £1,500,  and  was  opened  debt  free 
and  freehold. 

Electrical  Talker  for  Blind-Deaf  Students. 

A  model  electrical  talker,  designed  to  enable  a  teacher  to  converse  with  a  number 
of  blind-deaf  students,  either  collectively  or  individually,  is  now  being  examined  by 
the  Technical  Research  Sub-Committee  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  The 
committee  will  welcome  communications  from  teachers  in  schools  for  the  Blind  who 
would  be  interested  in  such  a  model,  and  would  be  glad  to  know  the  number  of  deaf- 
blind  pupils  under  the  care  of  each  teacher.  Letters  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Secretary,  Technical  Research  Sub-Committee,  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  i. 

Annual  Braille  Reading  Competition,  Northern  Branch,  National  Library. 

The  Tenth  Annual  Reading  Competition  held  by  the  Northern  Branch  of  the 
National  Library  for  the  Blind  on  Saturday,  12th  March,  1932,  brought  together  some 
75  competitors  from  places  as  far  distant  as  Newcastle,  Skipton,  Birmingham,  and 
Dolgelly,  whilst  a  fair  proportion  of  the  entries  came  from  readers  living  in  South 
Lancashire  towns. 

The  preliminary  trials  were  held  during  the  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  the 
final  decisions  were  made  in  the  Milton  Hall,  where  a  number  of  visitors  and  friends^ 
of  the  competitors  had  gathered.    Dr.  G.  Murray  was  in  the  chair,  and  Professor  Pear, 
Dr.  Christine  Arscott,  Miss  G.  Conway  and  Miss  Hughes  acted  as  judges. 

A  new  feature  of  the  competition  was  the  inclusion  of  a  class  for  boys  and  girls 
under  12,  a  small  group  of  keen  competitors,  amongst  whom  Jimmy  Bell  of  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne  and  Phyllis  Armstrong  of  Bolton  secured  respectively  the  first  and  second 
prizes  by  their  spirited  rendering  of  one  of  the  Bedtime  Stories  by  Thornton  Burgess. 

Amongst  the  juniors  (12-16)  the  prize  winners  were  Dorothy  Wilson  (Newcastle) 
and  Amy  Newton  (Henshaw's  Institution),  whilst  George  Alders  (Newcastle)  was 
awarded  a  special  prize. 

In  Class  III,  where  the  competitors  ranged  from  16-20  years,  both  first  and  second 
prizes  were  gained  by  pupils  of  Henshaw's  Institution,  Eleanor  Mason  obtaining  the 
first  and  Thomas  Clarke  the  second. 

Excellent  renderings  of  a  passage  from  "  The  Memoirs  of  Edward  Gibbon  "  were 
given  by  Miss  L.  Carrington  (Liverpool)  and  Mr.  W.  Minall  (Blackburn),  who  in  Class  II 
for  adult  readers  won  the  first  and  second  prizes  respectively. 

In  Class  I,  where  all  competitors  were  experts,  the  rivalry  was  naturally  very  keen 
and  resulted  in  the  success  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Kirkpatrick  of  Birmingham,  who  as  a  prize 
winner  last  year  was  handicapped  by  being  required  to  read  a  passage  of  greater  difficulty 
than  that  given  to  his  rivals.  His  rendering  of  a  passage  from  Professor  Gilbert  Murray's 
translation  of  "  The  Bacchae  of  Euripides  "  was  of  outstanding  merit  and  must  be 
regarded  as  a  very  considerable  elocutionary  triumph. 

Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh,  the  famous  actress,  kindly  agreed  to  distribute  the  prizes. 

An  account  of  the  Annual  Reading  Competition  held  at  the  Headquarters  of  the 
National  Library  for  the  Blind  in  London  is  given  on  page  81. 
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Reduction  in   the   Cost   of   Moon   Publications. 

Owing  to  the  increasing  need  for  Moon  literature  and  the  inabiUtv  of  the  majority 
of  Moon  readers  to  purchase  more  than  a  very  hmited  quantity,  the  Moon  Society  has 
decided  to  make  the  following  reductions  in  the  cost  of  Moon  publications  as  from 
ist  May,  1932  : — 

1.  Large  size  volumes  other  than  limited  editions  and  reprints  to  be  reduced  from 
I2S.  to  IDS.  per  copy,  and  small  size  volumes  from  8s.  to  6s.  per  copy. 

2.  Limited  Editions  :  large  size  volumes  to  be  reduced  from  12s.  to  9s.  per  copy, 
with  an  additional  discount  of  20  per  cent,  on  three  or  more  copies. 

3.  The  Moon  Newspaper  to  be  reduced  from  2d.  per  copy  post  free 
annum)  to  id.  per  copy  post  free  (4s.  4d.  per  annum). 

4.  The  Moon  Magazine  to  be  reduced  from  9id.  per  copy  post  free 
annum)  to  6d.  per  copy  post  free  (6s.  per  annum). 

These  reductions  will  be  extended  to  Moon  readers  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 


(8s. 
(9s. 


8d.  per 
6d.  per 


WIRELESS    DISCUSSION    GROUPS. 


List   of   Sighted   Groups   near   London. 


GROUPS  for  the  Discussion 
of  Wireless  Talks  are 
gradually  being  formed 
amongst  the  blind,  but 
I  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
I  that  existing  Discussion 
Groups  for  sighted  people 
are  always  ready  to  welcome  blind  members. 
We  give  below  a  list  of  the  Discussion  Groups 
near  London,  and  we  are  certain  that  if 
blind  listeners  write  to  the  Secretary  of 
any  one  of  these  Groups,  expressing  their 
desire  to  join  a  Group,  they  will  be  warmly 
welcomed. 

Listening  Groups  near  London. 


Name  of  Group 

Place  of  Meeting. 

Leader. 

Waltham  Cross. 

A. 

P.  Hitch. 

53,    Hertford   Road. 

NORBURY. 

Librarian. 

Pubhc  Library, 

Beatrice  Avenue. 

Eltham. 

E. 

B.  Gosling. 

36,  Eltham  Park 

Gardens. 

UXBRIDGE. 

H. 

T.  Hamson. 

Public  Library. 

Acton. 

N. 

Mellor. 

County  School, 

The  Woodlands. 

...  •.  ,..;.■ 

Hendon. 

Librarian . 

Central  Library, 

The  Burroughs,  N.W.4 
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J.  p.  Brown. 


Mrs.   Hamilton. 
Miss  D.  C.  Mason. 


F.  Pearce. 


South  Croydon.  A.  E.  Philpott. 

63,    Blenheim  Park 
Road. 
Croydon. 

Park     Lane     Adult 
School. 
Selsdon. 

17,  Littleheath  Road. 
Kingston. 

Ferguson  Lodge, 
South  Terrace, 
Surbiton   Road. 

Friends'  Hall, 
Eden  Street. 

Blind  listeners,  resident  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  who  wish  to  join  sighted  Dis- 
cussion Groups,  should  write  to  the  Editor 
of  The  New  Beacon,  who  will  do  his  best 
to  put  them  in  touch  with  a  Discussion 
Group  in  their  neighbourhood. 

Blind  listeners  should  also  note  that  on 
the  i6th  April,  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Bhnd  will  publish  a  Braille  edition  of 
the  B.B.C.  Talks  Pamphlet  entitled  "Britain 
and  the  Modem  World  Order,"  by  Professor 
Toynbee,  which  is  being  issued  in  connection 
with  the  Series  of  Talks  on  this  subject 
running  from  April  to  July.  The  catalogue 
price  will  be  2s.  6d.,  which  is,  of  course, 
subject  to  the  us.ual  two- thirds  discount, 
making  the  actual  price  lod.  Copies  should 
be  ordered  at  once  from  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Bhnd  224,  Great  Portland  Street, 
W.  I. 
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A    DAY    AT    THE    NATIONAL    LIBRARY 


By  "A.  R.  EADER." 


themselves. 


March  19th,  seventy 
members  of  our  huge 
family  gathered  at  the 
National  Library  to  take 
part  in  the  Annual  Read- 
ing Competition,  and,  as 
you  shall  hear,  to  enjoy 


During  the  morning,  six  judges  listened  to 
the  preliminaries  and  chose  the  best  candi- 
dates to  read  publicly  in  the  afternoon. 
All  of  us  spent  a  delightful  morning,  looking 
up  old  friends  and  making  new  ones,  and  you 
may  be  sure  that  there  was  not  one  lonely 
man,  woman  or  child  among  us*  The  staff, 
who  were  kept  busy,  joined  in  the  fun,  too, 
and  gave  us  the  impression  that  they  were 
doing  no  work  at  all. 

Presently  the  winners  were  announced, 
and  we  were  free  for  a  couple  of  hours- 
A  great  number  of  us  flocked  to  "  Gerry's,'' 
a  small  restaurant  near  the  Library,  where 
we  were  tempted  with  many  good  things. 
The  most  interesting  of  our  attendants  was 
an  old  lady,  who  read  the  menu  for  us  in  a 
deep  musical  voice  ;  it  was  quite  a  lesson, 
I  assure  you,  for  those  who  were  to  read 
during  the  afternoon. 

This  lunch  I  shall  never  forget,  for  the 
conversation .  was  as  amusing  as  the  food 
was  appetising  ;  if  only  Chaucer  had  been 
there  ! 

But  now  the  scene  has  changed  and  a 
great  number  have  gathered  in  the  Hall 
near  the  Library,  where  the  afternoon 
meeting  is  to  be  held.  Lord  Blanesburgh  is 
already  on  the  platform,  and  the  judges  are 
taking  their  places.  Dame  Madge  Kendal, 
Mr.  Desmond  MacCarthy  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Bryant. 

Lord  Blanesburgh  opened  the  proceedings 
with  a  brief  but  happy  speech,  stating  that 
this  was  the  fiftieth  year  of  the  Library's 
existence.  He  welcomed  everybody,  specially 
warmly  the  voluntary  writers,  many  of 
whom  were  present,  and  to  whose  work 
he  paid  a  high  tribute.  He  spoke  of  the  great 
loss  to  the  Competition  caused  b}^  the  death 
of  its  founder,  Mr.  W.  H.  Dixson,  and  how 


greatly  Mrs.  Dixson 's  interest  and  help  were 
appreciated. 

Then  the  reading  began.  First  came  the 
readers  in  Class  A,  who  competed  for  the 
"  Blanesburgh  "  Cup.  There  were  two  pas- 
sages, one  prose  and  the  other  poetry. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Sharp  was  the  first  to  read,  and 
the  passages  were  :  (i)  From  G.  M.  Tre- 
velyan's  "Blenheim,"  and  (2)  "Heather,"  a 
delightful  little  lyric  by  Neil  Munro.  Mr. 
Sharp  was  followed  by  Miss  Doris  Ivens 
(whose  rendering  of  the  lyric  many  of  us  will 
never  forget)  and  Mr.  E.  Gates,  of  the  Royal 
Normal  College.  We  offer  our  hearty  con- 
gratulations to  Mr.  Sharp,  whom  the  judges 
placed  first,  and  who,  therefore,  holds  the 
cup  for  one  year. 

Next  came  the  "  Browning  "  competition, 
for  which  many  of  us  were  eagerly  waiting. 
The  extract  chosen  was  from  the  Pope's 
speech  in  "  The  Ring  and  the  Book,"  and 
the  reading  of  the  four  competitors  left  little 
to  be  desired  ;  and  Browning,  as  we  all  know, 
is  never  easy  to  read  at  best.  The  winner 
was  the  Rev.  A.  Lloyd,  of  Swansea,  whose 
dramatic  gift  was  obvious  to  all  who  heard 
him.  Mr.  Sharp,  the  Rev.  W.  Carter,  and 
Miss  Ivens  gained  second,  third  and  fourth 
places  respectively. 

It  was  announced  that  there  would  be  no 
contest  in  Class  B,  as  Mr.  Singleton, 
of  the  Royal  Normal  College,  had  won  it 
outright  in  the  morning. 

The  reading  of  the  children,  was,  to  say 
the  least,  impressive  ;  and  the  tiny  mistakes 
in  some  cases  made  it  the  more  lovely. 

Elm  Court  L.C.C.  School  supplied  us  with 
the  three  readers  in  the  Senior  Juniors 
Class  (12-16),  who  read  a  passage  from 
"  David  Copperfield,"  and  a  little  poem  by 
W.  B.  Rands,  "  The  Pedlar's  Caravan." 
Nettie  Rinder  gained  first  place,  Joan  Driver 
second,  and  Helen  Fletcher  third. 

Next  came  the  Mid- Juniors  (from  9-12), 
and  they  read  a  passage  from  "  The  House 
at  Pooh  Corner,"  by  A.  A.  Milne,  and  a  poem 
entitled  "  The  Crow  and  the  Scarecrow,"  by 
F.  Harrison.  Leslie  Sell,  who  won  this 
competition,  showed  us  that  at  his  early 
age  he  has  a  sense  of  humour.     He  repre- 
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sented  the  Royal  Normal  College.  Joan 
"Woodcraft,  who  came  second,  is  a  credit  to 
Elm  Court  School.  Arthur  Wright,  who 
gained  the  third  place,  is  also  a  credit  to 
Swiss  Cottage  School. 

In  the  Juniors  (under  9  years)  the  judges 
placed  Muriel  Easter  first,  and  no  praise 
could  be  too  high  for  the  reading  of  this 
wonderful  little  child  ;  it  was  a  lesson  to 
manj^  of  us  who  have  been  reading  for  many 
years.  She  was  closely  followed,  however, 
by  Jessie  Thompson,  the  only  other  finalist 
in  this  class.  Such  reading  speaks  well  for 
the  Royal  Normal  College  and  for  Sm'Iss 
Cottage,  where  these  two  little  people  are 
being  trained.  The  passages  chosen  for  this 
class  were  from  "  Peter  Pan,"  and  "  Wyriken, 
Blynken  and  Nod,"  by  E.  Field. 

After  the  reading,  the  judges  held  their 
consultation,  and  Mr.  Desmond  MacCarthy 
announced  the  prize-winners.  Dame  Madge 
Kendal  testified  to  the  excellence  of  the 
reading,  and  Lord  Blanesburgh  presented 
the  prizes,  including  a  box  of  chocolates 
to  each  of  the  seven  successful  juniors. 
These  had  been  given  by  a  donor  who  wished 
to  remain  anonymous.  The  Chairman  con- 
gratulated each  winner  on  the  charm  of  the 
reading,  saying  what  great  pleasure  the}^  had 
given  to  all  present.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Carter 
proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman, 
the  Judges,  and  all  those  who  had  helped 
to  make  the  afternoon  such  a  success. 
Mr.  Sharp  seconded  this  with  a  special  word 
of  warm  appreciation  to  the  voluntary 
writers.  He  said  he  had  been  instructed  to 
invite  us  back  to  the  Library  for  tea,  and 
thither  we  went  with  a  right  good  will. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  add  a  word  of 
thanks  to  our  charming  hostess  and  her  staff, 
and  to  assure  them  that  all  those  who  took 
part  in  the  competition  enjoyed  themselves 
thoroughly,  and  that  they  all  look  forward  to 
a  similar  event  next  year. 

OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  record  the  deaths 
of  :— 

Lord   Merthyr,    the  blind  peer,  w 
on  the   20th  March,  at  his   Pembrokeshire 
home,  Hean  Castle,  at  the  age  of  65. 


Miss  M.  F.  Jackson,  at  Hale  Cross, 
Doncaster,  Treasurer  of  the  Doncaster  Blind 
Society,  in  her  87th  year. 

Miss  Janet  Smith,  a  great  friend  to  the 
blind  inmates  at  the  Clifton  Home  for  Blind 
Women,  Bristol.  She  was  constantly  to 
be  seen  guiding  the  blind  women  in  walks 
in  the  streets  of  Clifton. 

Alfred  Hyde,  former  manager  of  the 
Cambridge  Branch  of  the  Westminster  Bank 
and  a  real  friend  to  the  local  blind.  He  was 
Hon.  Treasurer  of  the  Cambridgeshire 
Society  for  the  Blind  since  its  inception 
about  20  years  ago.  Just  before  Christmas, 
he  organised  the  Annual  Christmas  Party 
for  the  Blind,  and  this  proved  to  be  a  great 
strain  on  his  health.  He  was  an  ever- 
willing  counsellor  in  any  matter  connected 
with  the  Society. 

Dr.  de  Merida,  the  well-known  worker 
for  the  blind  in  Spain,  and  the  Director  of 
the  School  for  the  Blind  at  Malaga,  one  of 
the  most  progressive  institutions  in  that 
country.  Dr.  de  Merida,  who  was  formerly 
an  eminent  eye  specialist,  had  long  been 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind  and 
deaf,  and  his  interest  was  only  quickened 
when  he  lost  his  own  sight  some  years  ago 
as  the  result  of  an  accident.  His  own 
account  of  the  early  days  of  his  Institute  at 
Malaga,  when  he  had  to  gather  together  the 
blind  children  "  almost  by  force,"  owing  to 
the  fatalistic  attitude  of  their  parents 
towards  blindness,  is  one  which  brings  home 
to  the  reader  the  battle  that  Dr.  de  Merida 
had  to  fight  against  ignorance  and  prejudice, 
and  the  loss  his  death  will  be  to  all  those 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind.  The 
sym.pathy  of  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  Dr.  de  Merida  last  year  at  the  New 
York  Conference  will  go  out  to  Mrs.  de 
Merida  and  to  the  blind  of  Spain  who  had 
in  him  so  wise  and  understanding  a  friend. 

Henry  Carter,  aged  75,  a  familiar  figure 
in  the  life  of  Norwich,  particularly  in 
connection  with  the  Norwich  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  for  which  he  had  done  much  good 
work.  He  took  over  the  duties  of  Hon. 
Treasurer  about  30  years  ago,  and  held  the 
office  imtil  his  death.  After  his  retirement 
from  business,  he  gave  practically  the  whole 
of  his  time  to  the  work  of  the  Institution, 
and  his  place  will  be  hard  to  fill. 
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CHOICE    OF   QUALITY   AND    PRICE. 

THE  decision  of  th-^  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  to  supply  foreiga-made, 
in  addition  to  home-made,  articles  and  appliances  for  the  use  of  the  blind, 
as  announced  in  the  new  Price  List  reviewed  on  page  90  of  this  issue,  raises 
an  interesting  question.  Should  blind  people  be  supplied  only  with  articles 
of  first-class  manufacture,  or  should  they  be  able  to  purchase  at  their 
discretion  articles  of  the  same  kind  but  of  a  lesser  degree  in  workmanship 
and,  consequently,  cheaper  in  price  ? 
We  do  not  mean  to  imply,  of  course,  that  because  an  article  is  foreign-made  its  work- 
manship is  inferior  to  that  of  the  British-made  article  ;  in  some  cases  an  article  made  abroad 
may  be  cheaper  ia  price  because  of  cheaper  labour,  or  because  funds  are  available  for  manu- 
facturing in  quantity.  But  there  are  certain  articles  made  abroad  in  which  the  standard  of 
quality  and  finish  is  not  so  high  as  the  British  standard,  because  the  foreign  manufacturers 
have  recognised  the  need  for  cheaper  articles.  In  this  country,  before  placing  an  article  for 
the  blind  on  the  market,  the  rule  has  been  to  ensure  that  its  quality  is  the  best  obtainable. 
Yet  if  this  were  the  case  in  respect  of  British-made  goods  of  all  kinds  offered  for  sale  to  sighted 
people,  the  possessor  of  the  meagre  puise  would  have  a  pretty  thin  time.  Most  British 
manufacturers  of  any  type  of  goods  give  customers  as  wide  a  choice  as  possible,  prices  diminish- 
ing according  to  a  sliding  scale  of  quality  and  finish.  We  see  no  reason,  therefoie,  why  the 
blind  purchaser  should  not  also  have  the  opportunity  of  regulating  his  desire  for  quality  by 
the  amount  of  cash  he  has  to  spare. 

LONDON'S    LACK    OF    ENTERPRISE. 

At  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  we  return  once  more  to  the  subject  of  Wireless  Discussion 
Groups  for  the  Blind.  It  is  somewhat  astonishing  that  whereas  in  Scotland  and  the  North 
of  England  the  formation  of  Wireless  Discussion  Groups  for  the  blind  of  one  Institution  01 
one  locality  is  steadily  increasing,  in  London,  with  its  8,000  blind  people,  not  one  Discussion 
Group  has  yet  been  formed.  An  effort  recently  made  met  with  scarcely  any  response,  and  it 
has  been  decided  to  abandon  the  idea  until  the  autumn. 

One  reason  for  this  apparent  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  London's  blind  in  the  enormous 
educational  and  intellectual  possibilities  which  the  Wireless  Discussion  Group  affords  may 
be  the  long  distances  between  a  blind  person's  home  and  his  place  of  work,  the  natural  desire 
to  get  home  as  soon  as  possible  after  work  has  finished,  and  the  wide  suburban  area  over  which 
London's  blind  are  scattered.  These  facts  certainly  militate  against  the  formation  of  Groups 
centralised  at  a  Workshop  or  Institution. 

Another  reason  may  be  that  those  blind  people  interested  in  the  discussion  of  Wireless 
Talks  are  already  members  of  local  Discussion  Groups  formed  amongst  sighted  people. 

If  the  latter  is  the  case,  we  think  it  is  all  to  the  good  as  we  do  not  believe  in  the  segrega- 
tion of  the  blind  when  it  is  not  strictly  necessitated  by  circumstances.  There  is  no  need  for 
a  blind  man  to  leave  a  sighted  Group  to  join  a  blind  Group.  But  we  do  think  that  the  educated 
and  progressive  blind  men  and  women  of  London  should  do  all  they  can  to  induce  their 
blind  fellow-citizens  to  make  the  fullest  use  of  wireless — the  greatest  means  of  minimising 
the  handicap  of  lack  of  sight  that  has  appeared  in  the  world  since  the  invention  of  Braille 
type.  They  can  either  join  local  sighted  Groups  and  persuade  their  local  blind  friends  to  join 
too,  or  they  can  form  a  central  Group  of  their  own,  iirespeclive  of  any  Institution. 

Incidentally,  the  more  the  number  of  blind  people  joining  Discussion  Groups,  the  greater 
will  be  the  number  of  B.B.C.  Talk  Pamphlets  published  in  Braille  by  the  National  Institute. 
The  Institute's  Publications  Committee  has  authoiised  the  publication  in  Braille  of  any 
B.B.C.  pamphlet  for  which  there  is  an  obvious  demand.  Many  of  these  pamphlets  are  written 
by  leading  authorities  on  some  of  the  most  interesting  topics  of  to-day,  and  these  would 
form  additions  of  permanent  value  to  libraries  of  Braille  literature. 

The  Editor. 
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By  Captain  IAN  FRASER,  C.B.E.,  M.P. 


N  the  5th  October,  193 1, 
I  sent  a  letter  to  the  Editor 
of  the  St.  Dimstan's  Review, 
'  asking  bhnd  voters  to  ob- 
1  serve  what  procedure  was 
adopted  by  the  officials  in 
the  polling  booths  at  the 
General  Election  and  to  record  this  evidence 
and  send  their  views  about  it  to  me. 

The  replies  which  have  reached  me  in 
answer  to  my  letter  have  proved  conclusively 
that  I  was  right  in  my  opinion  that  an  amend- 
ment to  make  the  law  such  that  blind  persons 
could  take  a  relation  or  friend  whom  they 
trusted  to  the  polling  booth  to  mark  their 
ballot  paper  for  them,  or  have  it  marked  by 
the  official  as  is  the  case  at  present,  is  greatly 
desired  by  blind  men  and  women.  In  two 
cases  only,  blind  mens  aid  that  they  were 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  present  state  of 
affairs. 

Eighty- two  correspondents  were  insistent 
on  the  injustice  done  to  the  blind  man  by 
the  present  method  of  voting.  Over  and 
0\^er  again  rang  the  phrases,  "  One  feels  a 
nuisance  as  a  blind  person  " — "  There  is  too 
much  unnecessary  ceremony  and  fuss  " — 
"It  is  impossible  for  a  blind  person  to  feel 
that  the  secrecy  of  the  ballot  is  his  as  it  is 
sighted  citizens'."  Some  incidents  have, 
indeed,  so  embarrassed  many  blind  persons 
that  they  have  decided  never  to  use  their 
vote  again. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about  all  these 
letters,  however,  is  the  way  they  show  that 
the  present  law  is  not  strictly  adhered  to 
and  is  very  often  not  even  known  by  polling 
officials.  Dozens  of  instances  are  given, 
almost  every  one  differing  on  one  point  or 
another.  The  law  as  it  stands  at  present 
reads  as  follows  :  "  The  presiding  officer 
on  the  application  of  any  voter  who  is  in- 
capacitated by  blindness  or  other  physical 
cause  from  voting  in  manner  prescribed  by 
this  Act,  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  agents 
of  the  candidates,  cause  the  vote  of  such  voter 
to  be  marked  on  a  ballot  paper  in  manner 
directed  by  such  voter,  and  the  ballot  paper 
to  be  placed  in  the  ballot  box."  In  only 
a  few  cases  apparently  has  this  exact  pro- 


cedure been  followed.  Very  often  the  agents 
of  the  candidates  have  not  been  present  and 
the  privacy  which  is  clearly  intended  by  the 
Act  to  be  given  to  a  blind  man  has  not  been 
enforced.  In  letter  after  letter  the  complaint 
is  made  that  other  officials,  a  policeman, 
or  even  other  voters  in  the  room  could  have 
overheard  the  question  to  the  blind  man  and 
his  answers. 

Several  people  tell  me  that  one  has  only 
to  be  firm  with  the  officials  to  make  them 
adopt  more  or  less  the  procedure  that  one 
wants.  In  several  instances,  the  blind  person 
has  persuaded  the  official  to  hold  his  hand 
and  enable  him  to  mark  his  cross  himself. 
Often  when  the  blind  man  has  insisted,  his 
wife  has  been  permitted  at  least  to  stay  in 
the  room.  (This  is  one  point  on  which 
St.  Dunstaners  and  other  blind  people 
both  feel  strongly.  They  wish  their  wives 
to  be  allowed  to  stay  with  them  even  if 
they  cannot  mark  the  ballot  paper,  and  they 
are  extremely  indignant  when  they  are  turned 
out  with  the  other  people.) 

It  is  evident  indeed  from  all  these  letters 
that  the  present  state  of  affairs  is  not 
considered  satisfactory.  Although  the 
officials  are  sworn  to  secrecy  the  blind  man 
naturally  does  not  care  for  them  to  know 
which  way  he  has  accorded  his  vote.  I  have 
been  given  instances  indeed  when  it  is 
definitely  unfair  to  and  even  against  the 
interests  of  the  blind  man  that  his  choice 
should  be  known  to  the  particular  officials 
at  his  polling  station.  Sometimes  the  candi- 
dates are  customers  of  the  blind  man  and 
any  outside  knowledge  of  his  vote  may  do  him 
definite  harm.  In  any  small  village,  indeed, 
it  is  important  that  no  man,  official  or  other- 
wise, knows  how  another  man  has  voted. 

Another  point  which  has  aroused  a  storm 
of  indignation  is  the  fact  that  in  many  cases 
the  blind  man  has  had  to  acknowledge  him- 
self illiterate,  and  to  have  had  the  Illiteracy 
Form  filled  up  by  the  officials  before  being 
allowed  to  vote.  This  again  has  been  the 
form  of  procedure  carried  out  in  some  places 
but  not  in  others.  Several  blind  people  have 
protested  at  this  classification  of  the  blind 
as  illiterates,  but  without  the  slightest  effect. 
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In  almost  every  letter  I  have  received, 
my  suggestion  that  the  best  way  out  of  all 
these  difficulties  is  that  wife  or  friend  should 
be  petmitted  the  option  of  marking  the  blind 
man's  paper  has  been  accepted  as  the  best 
possible  solution.  Some  people  have  offered 
solutions  of  their  own  such  as  having  pricked 
papers,  or  cards  written  in  braille,  or  cards 
with  holes  in  the  spaces  where  the  cross  must 
be  made.  The  main  objection  that  I  have 
to  raise  to  any  of  these  suggestions  is  that 
they  are  difficult  to  carry  out  in  practice. 
Ballot  papers  differ  in  size,  and  the  number  of 
candidates  varies  from  constituency  to  con- 
stituency, and  from  election  to  election, 
and  a  standard  ballot  paper  for  the  blind, 
or  guide  for  marking,  would  be  impossible. 

I  received  about  loo  letters  on  this  interest- 
ing and  extremety  important  subject.  Many 
of  these  letters,  however,  referred  to  more 
than  one  case.  One  home  teacher  wrote  that 
at  a  Home  Teachers'  Conference,  112  people 
voted  as  against  18  for  the  proposal  "That 


blind  voters  should  be  allowed  to  have  with 
them  a  relative  or  friend  who  would  mark 
their  voting  paper  according  to  their  instruc- 
tions." Another  letter  which  was  sent  to  me 
had  a  petition  attached  to  it  signed  by  44 
blind  people  asking  that  a  change  in  the  law 
might  be  effected.  Other  people  who  wrote 
said  that  not  only  they  themselves  wanted 
the  change  but  almost  all  the  other  blind 
people  whom  they  knew. 

This  summary  of  opinions  contained  in  the 
letters  I  have  received  is  published  for  the 
interest  and  information  of  my  friends. 
I  shall  take  an  earty  opportunity  of  bringing 
the  evidence  to  the  notice  of  the  appropriate 
authorities  with  a  view  to  securing  the  good- 
will that  is  required  for  carrying  the  amend- 
ment into  law.  I  might  mention  that  in 
Canada,  Australia  and  Germany  the  blind 
voter  is  given  the  choice  of  having  his  paper 
marked  by  the  official  at  the  polling  booth, 
or  by  a  friend  or  relative  accompanying 
him. 


A    BLIND    STUDENTS'    CONCERT, 


By  C.  D.  GRAHAM. 


LTHOUGH  the  standard  of  accom- 
plishment naturally  varied, 
the  general  level  of  perform- 
ance achieved  by  past  and 
present  students  of  the 
Royal  Normal  College  at  the 
Armitage  Hall  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  on  March 
i6th,  must  have  been  something  of  a  revela- 
tion to  many  of  those  present. 

To  say  that  chief  honours  went  to  the 
choir  is  by  no  means  to  overlook  the  promise 
displayed  by  the  soloists.  All  had  clearly 
made  excellent  use  of  wise  and  tactful 
instruction  ;  for  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  few  of  the  singers,  instrumentalists  and 
reciters,  who  appeared  can  have  had  much, 
if  any,  previous  experience  in  the  art  of 
public  performance.  New  choirs  are  period- 
ically being  formed  at  the  College ;  this 
one,  it  is  understood,  only  came  into  being 
during  the  last  six  months  or  so.  Yet  in 
that  space  of  time  it  has  been  brought 
to  a  quite  remarkable  point  of  technical 
efficiency . 

It  consists,  in  point  of  fact,  of  two  inde- 


pendent groups,  the  men's  voices  forming 
the  Gardner  Glee  Club,  the  women's  the 
Westminster  Glee  Club.  Both  individually 
and  in  association,  the  singers  left  us  in  no 
doubt  whatever  that  in  such  essentials  as 
quality  and  balance  of  tone,  accuracy 
in  hitting  their  notes  precisely  in  the  centre, 
and  neatness  of  ensemble,  they  have  Jittle 
left  to  learn.  From  beginning  to  end  of  this 
lengthy  programme,  not  once  were  we  given 
an  unmusical  sound,  or  a  note  that  was  not 
perfectly  in  tune — a  remarkable  feat  !  Enun- 
ciation, too,  was  so  consistently  good  that 
we  were  never  at  a  loss  in  knowing  what 
it  was  all  about. 

In  this  linking  of  sound  with  sense,  the 
combined  choirs  did  nothing  better  than 
Macfarren's  "  You  Stole  My  Love,"  where 
every  word  had  its  precise  value — neither 
more  nor  less — ia  the  musical  phrase. 
Another  capital  performance  came  later  on  in 
the  programme  with  Alec  Rowley's  "  A- 
maying,  A-playing."  By  this  time  the  choir 
had  mastered  some  of  its  early  diffidence.  In 
nothing  it  had  done  up  to  then  had  it  pro- 
duced   so    sonorous    a    volume    of    sound, 
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improving  even  on  its  own  admirable  work 
in  a  jolly  chorus  from  Handel's  "  Deidamia." 

Animation,  however,  has  yet  to  be  added 
to  the  other  musical  virtues  before  a  full 
measure  of  self-expression  can  be  obtained. 
Emotionally,  the  temperature  throughout 
the  evening  was  a  trifle  below  normal. 
A  heightened  climax  here,  an  added  touch 
of  verbal  emphasis  there,  would  have  given 
several  of  the  performances  the  personal 
note  they  just  missed.  A  good  deal  more, 
for  example,  might  have  been  made  of  such 
words  as  "cruel "  and  "  scorn  "  by  the 
Gardner  Glee  Club  in  E.  H.  Thiman's 
version  of  the  folk-song,  "  O,  no,  John  !  " 

Incidentally,  Miss  Ruth  Jones,  who  took 
the  solo  part,  displayed  later  a  genuine 
sense  of  character  in  a  refreshingly  alert 
account  of  Mozart's  "  Tell  Me,  Fair  Ladies," 
better  known,  perhaps,  as  "  Voi,  che  Sapete." 
Not  only  has  she  a  voice  of  great  promise, 
but  she  obviously  finds  in  her  music  a 
stimulus  which  enables  her  to  re-create  it 
in  terms  of  her  own  personality.  Her  success 
in  overcoming  the  tendency  to  introspection 
to  which  blind  musicians  are  peculiarly  liable, 
and  of  which  this  concert  gave  some  evidence, 
deserves  the  fullest  recognition. 

To  that  cause  could  probably,  in  part, 
be  attributed  some  lack  of  vitality — not  so 
much  of  rhythm  as  of  expression — in  certain 
works  demanding  vigour  and  grip  for  their 
adequate  presentation.  "  Drake's  Drum," 
from  Stanford's  "  Songs  of  the  Sea,"  pro- 
vided a  case  in  point.  For  Mr.  Lance 
Gibson,  well  within  his  means  in  conveying 
the  contemplative  vein  of  Wolstenholmc's 
"  Beauty  and  Time,"  missed  in  the  Stanford 
song  the  emphasis  which  would  have  given 
a  bolder  lead  to  the  men's  voices  behind 
him.  Two  of  Herbert  Hughes's  "  Studies 
in  Imitation,"  on  the  other  hand,  found 
the  same  choir  in  commendably  responsive 
mood.  The  breathless  adventures  encoun- 
tered by  Dr.  Foster  on  his  unfortunate 
journey  to  Gloucester  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  made  the  occasion  for  a  more  pointed 
burlesque  of  the  composer's  amusing  travesty 
of  the  Handelian  manner.  Good  as  it  was, 
the  performance  did  not  altogether  out- 
Handel  Handel,  as  Gounod  was  out- 
Gounoded  in  the  derisive  sentiment  infused 
into  the  valse-tune  of  "  Mary  Had  a  Little 
Lamb."  Musicians  have  been  so  slow  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  weapon  of  parody 


that  these  rapier  thmsts  at  the  expense  of 
the  mannerisms  of  the  great  went  to  a 
constant  ripple  of  amusement.  The  singers 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  bringing  back  a 
smile  to  the  face  of  music,  and  on  proving 
that  levity  need  not  necessarily  be  synony- 
mous with  the  commonplace. 

What  has  been  said  concerning  the  com- 
bined choirs  applies  with  equal  force  to  the 
contributions  of  the  Westminster  Glee  Club. 
Singing  more  charming  and  articulate  one 
could  not  wish  to  hear,  assets  that  went  to 
the  making  of  virtually  flawless  performances 
of  Edward  German's  setting  for  female  voices 
of  "  Orpheus,  with  his  Lute,"  and  of  "To 
Meadows,"  a  graceful  part  song  by  Sampson. 
(The  programme,  by  the  way,  was  somewhat 
niggardly  in  assigning  front  names  or  initials 
to  the  lesser  lights  in  the  musical  firmament.) 

Careful  production,  and,  once  again,  im- 
peccable diction  characterised  the  perform- 
ance of  the  songs.  Tribute  has  already  been 
paid  to  Miss  Jones's  Mozart,  one  of  the  most 
vital  pieces  of  interpretation  of  the  after- 
noon, so  far,  at  least,  as  the  singers  were 
concerned.  But  admirable  examples  of 
sound  teaching  happily  applied  came  from 
Miss  Margaret  Silk,  who  got  very  near  the 
heart  of  Vaughan  Williams's  lovely  "  Silent 
Noon,"  from  Miss  Joan  Hewlett,  who  made 
skilful  use  of  her  slender  voice  in  Martin 
Shaw's  "  Summer,"  and  from  Miss  Christina 
MacTavish  in  an  engagingly  ingenuous 
account  of  German's  "  Bird  of  Blue." 

Mr.  Keith  Burrows 's  wider  experience 
justified  his  ambitious  choice  of  the  exacting 
first  movement  of  Beethoven's  Piano  Sonata 
in  C  minor.  Op.  iii.  Even  when  a  note 
here  and  there  went  astray,  he  never  lost 
control  or  allowed  the  rhythm  to  flag.  A 
sturdy  and  purposeful  reading,  this.  Miss 
Margaret  Brand's  light  touch  and  capacity 
for  clear  exposition  found  a  suitable  medium 
in  the  graceful  imagery  of  Debussy's  "  Clair 
de  Lune,"  while  Mr.  John  Robinson,  to  whom 
fell  the  thankless  duty  of  "  playing  the  audi- 
ence in,"  had  his  chance,  and  made  the 
most  of  it,  with  Schumann's  organ  Fugue 
on  the  name  "  Bach." 

And  here  let  it  be  confessed  that,  in  some 
of  us,  taught  by  long  and  bitter  experience 
of  the  devastating  sprightliness  assumed  by 
the  average  elocutionist,  the  appearance  in 
a  concert  programme  of  recitations  is 
enough  to   induce   a  panic-stricken  survey 
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of  the  nearest  available  means  of  escape. 
All  honour,  therefore,  to  Miss  Margaret 
Wilson  for  effectually  dispelling  all  such  fore- 
bodings by  her  unaffected  delivery  of  Alfred 
Noyes's  "  The  Highwayman."  As  for  Miss 
Winifred  Ambler's  selection  of  a  humorous 
excerpt  from  the  prodigious  output  of  that 
versatile  author,  Mr.  Anon.,  it  ranked  among 
the  most  popular  successes  of  the  afternoon. 
In  conclusion,  a  word  is  due  to   the   neatly 


turned  accompaniments  of  Miss  Lilian  Ripley, 
Miss  Joan  Tomsett,  and  Messrs.  Keith 
Burrows  and  John  Robinson. 

Altogether,  then,  a  most  heartening  demon- 
stration of  what  is  being  done  by  the  Royal 
Normal  College  to  foster  in  its  pupils  a 
discriminating  taste  in  things  miisical,  and 
to  turn  that  knowledge  to  practical  account. 
An  audience  completely  filling  the  Armitage 
Hall  rightly  revelled  in  every  moment  of  it. 


UNIFORMITY    IN    BLIND    WELFARE. 


L     PAPER  of  rather  exceptional  in- 

^L  terest  and  importance  was  re- 

/  ^        cently  read  by  Mr.  Whitehead, 

/     ^       Honorary    Treasurer    of    the 

I       ^      Northern    Counties    Associa- 

m  ^    ''^io^  f°^  ^^  Blind,  at  a  Con- 

A.  Inference    of    Authorities    and 

Societies  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  in  the 
North  Eastern  Counties.  While  it  is  hoped 
that  those  interested  in  the  subject  of  uni- 
formity in  the  administration  of  blind  welfare 
will  read  Mr.  Whitehead's  paper  in  its 
entirety  (copies  may  be  had  on  application 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Northern  Counties 
Association  for  the  Blind,  274,  Deansgate, 
Manchester)  a  summary  is  given  here  of  the 
main  points  on  which  he  touched,  and  those 
which  were  raised  in  the  subsequent  dis- 
cussion on  his  paper. 

The  North  Eastern  area  which  he  addressed 
is  geographically  compact  and  consists  of 
Newcastle,  Gateshead,  South  Shields,  Tyne- 
mouth,  Sunderland,  Durham,  West  Hartle- 
pool and  Middlesbrough.  In  it  there  are 
II  local  authorities  and  nine  voluntary 
societies  dealing  with  the  blind,  six  workshops 
employing  about  206  blind  persons,  and  about 
44  Home  Workers  employed  by  eight  different 
agencies. 

Mr.  Whitehead  began  by  giving  a  brief 
account  of  the  work  of  the  Northern  Counties 
Association,  describing  how  after  the  passing 
of  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1929  a 
Conference  had  been  called  of  local  authori- 
ties and  voluntary  societies  and  had  decided 
that  a  Regional  Supervisor  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Association,  whose  services 
in  a  consultative  and  advisory  capacity 
were  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  local  authorities 


and  officials  working  for  the  blind  in  the 
area.  Such  an  official  does  not  dictate,  but 
merely  offers  his  wide  experience  and  in- 
formation to  those  who  care  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it :  "  Service,  not  control,  is  the 
underlying  idea." 

In  Mr.  Whitehead's  view,  it  seemed  to 
be  indicated  everywhere  that  maximum 
efficiency  in  blind  welfare  could  only  be 
attained  by  closer  unity  between  the  local 
authorities  and  institutions,  larger  areas  of 
organisation,  greater  uniformity  in  pay- 
ments and  grants,  and  more  effective  social 
services.  With  this  in  view,  he  put  forward 
the  following  personal  suggestions  to  those 
working  for  the  blind  in  the  North  Eastern 
area  : — 

(i)  That  it  might  be  possible  to  establish 
one  efficient  workshop  for  all  the  blind 
within  a  certain  radius,  which  should 
have  the  control  of  all  manufacturing, 
buying  and  marketing  in  that  area.  Such  a 
workshop  should  be  under  the  control  of  a 
man  whose  business  it  was  to  secure  orders, 
make  and  sell  the  goods,  and  bring  the  loss 
on  the  workshop  to  the  lowest  possible  point. 
Before  any  new  workshop  was  erected,  the 
accommodation  and  facilities  of  existing 
workshops  within  the  area  should  be  con- 
sidered, so  that  cut-throat  competition 
may  be  avoided. 

(2)  In  connection  with  the  workshop,  he 
would  advocate  a  training-centre,  and,  if 
necessary,  an  occupational-centre  for  the 
incompetent  blind  person  whose  work  was 
not  suitable  for  the  market,  but  who  needed 
occupation  and  companionship. 

(3)  That  all  Home  Workers  in  the  area 
should  be   supervised  by  a  practical  man 
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attached  to  the  workshop,  who  should 
supply  material  and  market  the  goods.  He 
felt  that  Home  Workers  might  reasonably 
be  encouraged  more  than  at  present,  if 
they  are  able  to  maintain  themselves  with 
augmentation  of  their  earnings.  Under  a 
centralised  Home  Workers'  scheme  directed 
by  an  expert  supervisor  their  condition  might 
be  further  improved,  and  the  cost  to  the 
community  need  not  be  heavy. 

(4)  That  a  similar  policy  of  centralisation 
might  be  considered  with  regard  to  Home 
Visitors. 

(5)  That  the  social  services  might  come 
under  a  scheme  of  uniform  control,  with 
sub-committees  in  every  town  or  village. 
He  felt  that  a  strict  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  benevolent  activities  and  social 
services,  and  the  commercial  and  adminis- 
trative part  of  blind  welfare  was  very 
desirable  ;  business  and  philanthropy  de- 
manded different  talents  and  there  was 
scope  for  each,  but  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  cut  across  one  another. 

As  a  necessary  preliminary  to  any  scheme 
of  reconstruction,  Mr.  Whitehead  recom- 
mended a  very  careful  survey  of  the  cost  of 
employment  of  every  blind  man,  woman, 
trainee,  Home  Worker  and  Home  Teacher, 
rental  of  workshop,  cost  of  transport  of 
workers,  the  question  of  augmentation,  and 
whether  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  compen- 
sation for  blindness  or  a  subsidy  based  on 
need.  He  pointed  out  how  at  present, 
owing  to  lack  of  proper  co-ordination, 
workers  are  sometimes  trained  for  trades 
which  offer  small  hope  of  regular  future 
employment,  and  showed  how  such  wasteful- 
ness could  be  attacked  under  a  system  of 
regional  administration.  Regional  adminis- 
tration might  in  the  first  instance  be  made 
effective  in  eight  or  nine  areas  covering  every 
industrial  part  of  the  country,  and  having  a 
central  directorate  which  would  receive 
reports  on  the  possible  production  in  each 
area,  and  be  in  a  more  favourable  position 
to  negotiate  for  Government  contracts. 

Mr.  Whitehead's  paper  ended  with  these 
words  :  "  The  first  steps  are  unity  in  control 
—  unification  —  simplification  ;  where  this 
cannot  be  achieved,  the  closest  co-operation 
with  mutual  consideration  and  consulta- 
tion ;  uniformity  in  benefits  ;  and,  having 
capable  managers,  a  merciless  policy  in  the 
demand  for  efficiency  from  the  sighted." 


A  keen  discussion  followed  the  reading 
of  the  paper,  which  was  very  cordially 
received  even  by  those  who  felt  that  it 
outlined  a  Utopian  state  of  affairs,  which 
could  only  be  attained  by  long  and  hard 
work.  In  the  opinion  of  one  critic,  the  best 
policy  would  be  to  begin  with  a  small  amal- 
gamation, and  then  attempt  a  larger  unit, 
when  the  smaller  had  won  approval  and 
support. 

Councillor  Oliver  (Newcastle)  felt  that  the 
paper  had  got  to  grips  with  a  real  problem, 
and  while  he  thought  that  existing  institu- 
tions had  done  their  best  in  spite  of  the 
handicap  of  traditions  and  restricted  oppor- 
tunities, he  was  of  opinion  that  the  time  had 
come  for  a  forward  move  on  the  lines  sug- 
gested. 

Mr.  Patrick,  of  the  Sunderland  Institution, 
gave  particulars  and  figures  of  his  own 
institution,  claiming  that  they  showed  the 
benefits  of  co-ordination  (the  Institution 
carries  out  all  the  work  in  Sunderland  and 
in  the  northern  part  of  Durham  County 
under  one  Committee).  He  felt  that  losses 
could  not  be  entirely  obviated. 

After  other  speakers,  including  Councillor 
Clydesdale,  Councillor  Hunter  and  Coun- 
cillor Wesley  Brown,  had  contributed  to  the 
discussion,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that 
Mr.  Whitehead's  paper  should  be  circulated 
to  the  various  local  authorities  in  the  North 
Eastern  area  for  their  consideration,  and 
that  a  further  Conference  should  be  called 
after  time  had  been  allowed  for  this  con- 
sideration. 

It  has  been  impossible  in  this  brief  sum- 
mary to  do  adequate  justice  either  to  Mr. 
Whitehead's  paper  or  to  the  discussion  that 
followed  it.  He  showed  with  admirable 
clearness  that  the  day  of  independent 
and  sometimes  even  competitive  and  cut- 
throat institutions  is  rapidly  passing,  and 
that  some  measure  of  solidarity  is  essential 
if  work  for  the  blind  is  to  be  on  sound  and 
progressive  lines. 


"  Methods  of  Remuneration." 

We  very  much  regret  that  owing  to  pres- 
sure on  our  space  we  have  to  omit  from  this 
issue  the  eleventh  article  of  Mr.  Ben  Purse's 
series,  "Methods  of  Remuneration."  The 
article  will  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  The 
New  Beacon. 
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GARDENING    FOR    THE    BLIND. 


GARDENING  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  by  J.  Ernest 
Sutcliffe  (N.I.B.  Bulletin, 
.  No.  3,  price  3d.),  is  a 
I  very  welcome  contribu- 
'  tion  to  the  scant  litera- 
ture that  exists  on  the 
subject  of  gardening  as  a  pastime  for  the 
blind  man  and  woman.  It  is  well  illustrated 
with  photographs  of  blind  gardeners  at  work, 
and  written  with  simplicity,  quiet  humour, 
and  an  occasional  vividness  of  phrase  that 
make  it  interesting  in  itself,  and  bring  home 
to  the  seeing  reader  the  special  difiiculties 
that  must  confront  the  sightless  worker  and 
also  the  compensations  that  are  given  him. 
The  seeing  man  "  is  compelled  to  down  tools 
with  the  fading  light,  while  the  blind  gardener 
is  not  at  all  hampered."  Mr.  Sutcliffe 's 
appreciation  of  the  blind  man's  evening  in 
the  scents  and  sounds  of  his  garden  is  worth 
quoting  in  full  :  "At  this  time,"  he  writes, 
"  there  is  about  the  garden  a  solemnity  and 
stillness,  disturbed  only  by  the  rustle  of 
leaves  trembling  in  an  imperceptible  breeze. 
The  scent  of  flowers,  too,  is  more  evident 
and  is  a  welcome  substitute  for  the  petrol 
fumes  of  the  town.  Occasionally  an  owl 
flies  screeching  by,  or  a  horse  pushes  an 
inquisitive  nose  through  the  hedge,  surprised 
at  the  unusual  sound  of  fork  or  spade  in  the 
pitch  darkness." 

Gardening  for  the  Blind  is  specially 
interesting  in  that  it  is  almost  wholly  written 
by  people  who  are  themselves  blind  and  so 
have  experience  of  what  they  write.  The 
foreword  is  contributed  by  Mrs.  Buncombe, 
founder  of  the  Guild  of  Blind  Gardeners, 
who  writes  vv^ith  the  insight  and  sympathy 
of  one  who  has  herself  been  blind  for  several 
years.  In  1919,  Mrs.  Buncombe  read  a  paper 
on  "  Gardening  for  the  Blind  "  at  the 
Ophthalmological  Congress  at  Oxford,  and 
this  paper  aroused  so  much  interest  that  it 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  Guild  of  Blind 
Gardeners,  which  is  affiliated  to  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  has  its  offices 
at  224,  Great  Portland  Street.  The  Guild 
exists  to  encourage  the  teaching  of  simple 
gardening  to  the  blind  and  partially  blind, 
and  has  specially  devoted  itself  to  holding 


classes  for  gardening  for  blind  and  myopic 
children  in  and  near  London.  Full-time 
instructors  are  employed  by  the  Guild,  and 
visit  the  schools  weekly.  While  only  those 
who  have  a  considerable  measure  of  sight 
can  ever  hope  to  take  up  gardening  as  a 
vocation,  it  has  proved  a  possible  opening 
for  a  few  whose  sight  is  defective,  and  we  read 
of  one  boy  described  by  his  employer  as  "  a 
real  good  boy."  Such  instances  of  wage- 
earners,  are,  however,  very  rare,  and  for  the 
most  part  the  blind  must  be  content  with 
gardening  as  a  pastime,  though  one  that  will 
certainly  give  its  own  reward  in  increased 
health  and  happiness.  For  the  adult  blind, 
membership  of  the  Guild  is  open  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  shilling,  and  this  subscription 
enables  the  members  to  obtain  seeds  and 
garden  tools  at  reduced  prices,  and  also  to 
secure  a  supply  of  literature  on  the  subject. 

Mrs.  Buncombe  points  out  in  her  preface 
how  in  these  times  of  heavy  traffic  the  main 
roads  even  in  the  country  are  unsafe  for  the 
blind  pedestrian,  and  the  blind  man  and 
woman  are  more  than  ever  cut  off  from  that 
active  exercise  on  which  good  health  depends. 
For  them,  work  in  the  garden  offers  a  valuable 
alternative  to  walking,  and  in  that  it  can  be 
done  without  the  help  of  a  seeing  person 
lessens  the  dependence  on  others  which  is  so 
hard  to  bear. 

Mr.  Sutcliffe 's  notes  on  gardening  are 
divided  under  seven  heads,  and  comprise 
sections  on  the  need  for  training,  on  digging 
and  planting,  weeding,  watering,  grass- 
cutting,  specialised  culture  (with  an  interest- 
ing suggestion  that  the  growing  of  lavender 
might  be  seriously/  considered  by  those  who 
are  seeking  new  occupations  for  the  blind) 
and  the  choice  of  a  garden.  Space  does  not 
allow  of  quotation,  but  each  section  abounds 
in  practical  hints,  and  there  is  a  liveliness 
of  phrase  which  delights  the  reader  ;  even 
the  garden  tools  have  an  individuality  for 
him,  and  the  hose,  with  its  trick  of  simulating 
death,  seems  amply  to  deserve  his  criticism 
of  it  as  the  Puck  of  garden  appliances. 

Mr.  Frank  Eyre  contributes  a  valuable 
section  to  the  Bulletin,  on  the  kitchen  garden, 
and  as  a  totally  blind  man  may  be  justly 
proud  of  the  claim  he  is  able  to  make  that 
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in  the  past  twelve  years  he  has  suppHed 
vegetables  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  his 
familj^  throughout  the  year,  and  in  addition 
has  ahvays  had  an  appreciable  surplus  for 
gifts  and  sale.  "  Theie  is  a  fascination  about 
gardening  which  never  palls,"  he  writes. 
"  No  blind  gardener  will  ever  be  liable  to 
the  mental  deterioration  which  comes  of 
having  nothing  to  do." 

A  final  section  to  the  pamphlet  is  supplied 
b}-  Miss  Ada  Byron,  who  writes  as  a  teacher 
of  gardening  to  blind  children,  and  gives  a 
useful  programme  of  work  for  the  year. 
In  her  last  paragraph  she  suggests  that  Home 
Teachers  throughout  the  country  might  do 
much  to  encourage  gardening,  and  although 
she  is  thinking  primarily  of  children,  her 
comment  might  have  a  wider  bearing.  Every 
Home  Teacher  should  be  on  the  alert  to 
widen  the  interests  of  those  in  her  care, 
and  few  occupations  do  more  to  occupy  mind 
and  body  than  gardening.  "  Indeed,"  as 
Bacon  wrote  long  ago,  "it  is  the  purest  of 
all  human  pleasures." 

RECENT 
PUBLICATION 

Prevention  Work  in  America. 

"  The  Social  Aspect  of  the  Movement  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  "  is  the  title 
of  a  paper  by  Edward  Van  Cleve,  of  the  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  which  has  recently  been  published 
by  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness.  It  is  an  account  of  some  of  the 
outstanding  personalities  in  that  work  for 
prevention  which  began  in  America  about 
25  years  ago,  and  it  is  specially  interesting 
as  showing  that  co-operation  between  the 
medical  profession  and  the  lay  worker  in  the 
cause,  which  is  necessary  if  the  work 
of  prevention  is  to  go  forward.  Dr.  Howe 
had  secured  legal  enactments  providing  for 
the  use  of  prophylaxis  at  birth  as  long  ago 
as  1892,  both  in  New  York  and  other  States, 
but  the  law  was  a  dead  letter  until  the  setting- 
up  of  State  Commissions  and  the  consequent 
lay  support  given  to  the  pioneering  efforts  of 
certain  doctors.  To-day  the  National  Society 
has  25,000  financial  supporters,  and  "  men 
and  women  of  light  and  leading  everywhere 
have  made  common  cause  with,  physicians 
and  social  workers  in  an  ever-increasing 
development  of  this  movement." 
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Home  and  Foreign  Appliances  for  the  Blind. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has 
just  issued  a  revised  Price  List  of  appliances 
for  the  blind,  covering  a  very  wide  range 
and  including  Braille  shorthand  and  writing 
machines,  frames,  pen  and  pencil  writing 
frames,  tools,  maps,  games,  puzzles,  watches, 
thermometers,  and  mathematical  instru- 
ments. A  special  discount  is  allowed  on 
most  articles  to  individual  blind  customers 
within  the  Empire,  and  certain  concessions 
are  made  also  to  Institutions  within  the 
Empire.  One  of  the  new  pieces  of  apparatus 
noted  in  the  Price  List  is  a  barometer  spe- 
cially adapted  for  the  use  of  the  blind, 
similar  in  design  to  the  ordinary  wall  type, 
but  having  no  glass  ;  a  strengthened  pointer 
has  been  fixed,  and  the  dial  embossed  with 
numbers  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
standard  barometer.  The  number  of  games 
adapted  for  the  use  of  the  blind  now  amounts 
to  more  than  a  score. 

White  walking  sticks  are  included  for 
the  first  time  in  this  Price  List,  owing  to 
the  recent  extension  of  their  use  by  the 
blind  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Allow- 
ing for  the  discount,  white  walking  sticks  for 
men  cost  lod.  and  for  women  is.  id. 

The  reader  will  find  also  included  in  the 
List  for  the  first  time  a  number  of  articles 
of  foreign  manufacture,  for  it  is  felt  desirable 
that  appliances  which  seem  of  genuine 
utility  to  the  blind  should  be  put  on  the 
market  at  a  reasonable  price,  whether  they 
are  manufactured  at  home  or  abroad. 
Articles  not  made  in  Great  Britain  are 
marked  "  Foreign  "  in  the  catalogue,  and 
the  National  Institute  does  not  accept 
responsibility  for  them,  though  it  believes 
them  to  be  of  satisfactory  quality. 

PERSONALIA 

Captain    Ian    Fraser,    C.B.E.,    M.P.,    has 

accepted  the  Minister  of  Labour's  invitation 
to  serve  on  the  King's  Roll,  National 
Council. 

Mr.  Edward  Evans,  Headmaster  of  the 
East  Anglian  School  for  Blind  and  Deaf 
Children,  Gorleston-on-Sea,  has  been 
returned  unopposed  to  the  Teachers'  Regis- 
tration Council. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 


Induction  of  Blind  Minister. 

The  induction  of  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Jones. 
M.A.,  a  bhnd  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Aberdeen,  to  the  united  charge  of  St. 
Olaf's  and  St.  Ringan's  Church  of  Scotland, 
Lerwick,  took  place  on  March  i6th.  Mr. 
Jones  graduated  in  1926,  and  then  took  a 
Divinity  course  at  Aberdeen,  where  he  was 
successful  in  winning  the  MacKenzie  Prize 
for  an  essay  on  Church  History,  open  to  all 
Divinity  students  in  Scotland.  He  was 
licensed  in  June,  1930,  and  has  been  engaged 
in  pupil-supply  since  that  date,  but  this  is  his 
first  charge.  The  Moderator  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  Shetland,  in  his  speech  at  Mr.  Jones's 
induction,  spoke  warmly  of  the  courage  and 
strength  always  displayed  by  Mr.  Jones. 

Albert  Leonard  Marsh,  Mus.Doc,  Dunelm. 

March  21st,  1932,  was  a  momentous  day 
for  the  blind  musician  in  this  country  and, 
indeed,  throughout  the  whole  British  Empire, 
for  on  that  day  Mr.  Marsh  (then  Mus.Bac.) 
entered  the  examination  room  of  the  Durham 
University  to  sit  for  his  Final  Examinations 
for  the  Mus.Doc.  degree. 

For  five  years,  since  passing  the  Doctor's 
Exercise  Examination  Papers,  he  had  waited 
for  this  opportunity,  as  it  had  been  held 
impossible  for  a  blind  man  to  sit  for  the  Final 
Examination.  It  was,  however,  repre- 
sented to  Dr.  Bairstow  by  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  that,  given  equal 
chances,  the  blind  musician  would  give 
as  good  an  account  of  himself  as  the  sighted 
candidate.  Dr.  Bairstow  accordingly  laid 
the  matter  before  the  Faculty  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  happy  event  for  Mr.  Marsh  and 
for  others  in  the  future  was  brought  about. 

When  Mr.  Marsh  sat  down  to  his  examina- 
tion the  papers  were  handed  to  him  in 
Braille,  and  he  was  given  the  same  start  as 
others.  Throughout  the  whole  examination 
however,  time  was  his  enemy,  for  after 
working  the  papers  in  Braille  he  had  to  get 
them  transcribed  into  staff  notation  by  the 
amanuenbis.  For  this  purpose;  the  Faculty 
promised  him  additional  time,  but  for  the 


first  two  days  Mr.  Marsh  kept  pace  with  the 
other  candidates,  and  only  on  the  third  day, 
the  most  strenuous  of  the  three,  an  extra 
half-hour  was  given  and  gratefully  accepted. 
A  splendid  achievement,  deserving  a 
thousand  congratulations  ! 

In  one  sitting  he  had  accomplished  that 
which  had  hitherto  been  considered  abso- 
lutely impossible.  Many,  as  is  well  known 
have  sat  two,  three  and  even  four  times  for 
this  coveted  award. 

Blind  Pianist's  Success. 

M.  Unger,  the  blind  Hungarian  pianist, 
won  first  place  in  the  International  Musical 
Chopin  Competition,  at  Warsaw,  says  Renter. 
He  shared  the  honour  with  the  Russian 
emigrant  pianist,  M.  Uninski,  who  was 
eventually  awarded  the  first  prize. 

Another  Distinction  for  Miss  Helen  Keller 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  who  has  been  blind 
and  deaf  since  babyhood,  and  who  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  personalities  in  America 
to-day,  is  to  have  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  (LL.D.)  conferred  upon  her 
by  Glasgow  University  at  the  Commemora- 
tion Day  graduation  on  June  15th.  Miss 
Keller  is  the  only  woman  in  the  list  of  nine 
honorary  degrees  to  be  conferred. 

A  Deaf  Blind  University  Student. 

Charlie  Crane,  attending  the  University 
of  Columbia,  is  said  to  be  the  only  blind 
and  deaf  university  student  in  the  world. 
He  rides  horses,  climbs  mountains,  dives  and 
swims,  takes  long  walks,  and  is  a  competent 
athlete  in  the  gymnasium.  He  is  also  very 
fond  of  books,  especially  classics,  his  holiday 
companions  last  summer  being  a  volume 
of  iEschylus  and  Strabo's  Geography.  Books 
which  are  not  in  Braille  but  which  he  wants 
to  read,  are  "  translated  "  to  him  on  the 
finger  tips. 

A  Gifted  Blind  Priest. 

Father  Philip  Gratz  is  a  priest  attached  to 
the  parish  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  at  Barnet, 
Herts.  He  is  70  years  old,  and  has  been 
blind  for  32  years  He  celebrates  Mass 
daily  in  the  parish  church,  plays  the  organ 
and  violin,  and  reads  Braille  in  English, 
French,  German,  Latin  and  Greek.  After 
he  became  blind  he  taught  philosophy  and 
theology  to  Divinity  students  at  the  Insti- 
tute of  St.   Andrew. 
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(DRRITONDINCE 

To  the  Editor.  .       •  , 

Radio  Discussion  Groups  for  the  Blind. 

Sir, — By  your  courtesy  I  should  like  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  Miss  G.  Crozier's 
interesting  and  stimulating  article,  which 
you  published  in  your  January  issue,  giving 
an  account  of  the  group  at  the  National 
Library  for  the   Blind,    at   Manchester. 

I  think  the  officials  of  the  library  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  having  made  a  start  in 
this  direction,  and  on  the  success  already 
achieved.  To  my  mind  it  is  an  indication 
that  the  Group  system  does  offer  opportuni- 
ties to  the  blind,  if  only  they  will  avail 
themselves  of  those  opportunities. 

But  I  have  not  yet  heard  of  a  group  led 
by  a  blind  group-leader.  Miss  Crozier, 
indeed,  thinks  that  such  a  group  would  not 
be  satisfactory  ;  and  here,  with  all  respect 
to  her  experience,  I  disagree.  There  seems 
to  me  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  why  a  blind 
person  should  not  lead  a  fairly  small  group 
of,  say,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  persons, 
provided  always  that  he  is  the  right  sort  of 
man.  (This  is  the  most  important  con- 
sideration of  all.) 

The  points  brought  forward  in  favour 
of  a  seeing  leader  are  three.  First,  the  article 
says,  "He  is  able  to  esrablish  personal 
contact  with  his  audience  much  more 
readily."  This  is  surely  no  insuperable 
difficulty.  In  most  cases  the  leader  would 
already  know  some  members  of  his  group, 
and  these  would  introduce  him  to  others, 
while,  for  the  remainder,  could  not  a  sighted 
member  of  the  group  bring  him  into  contact 
with  any  newcomers  whose  presence  might 
not  otherwise  be  known  to  him  ?  This 
would  be  only  in  the  first  instance  or  so  ; 
after  that  I  believe  the  blind  leader  would 
actually  have  an  advantage  over  a  seeing 
one  in  getting  to  know  his  group.  Often 
blind  people  v/ill  talk  more  easily  to  another 
blind  person  than  to  the  sighted.  They 
have  more  confidence,  or  less  reserve,  or  more 
feehngs  of  common  interests  between  them. 

The  second  objection  is  :  that  the  blind 
leader  has  not  access  to  all  the  literature 
on  the  subject.  At  the  Conference  held  by 
the  B.B.C.  last  August,  where  this  subject 
was  thoroughly  discussed,  one  of  the  things 


most  strongly  urged  was  that  the  Group 
leader  need  not  be  an  expert  in  the  subject 
under  consideration.  I  agree  that  it  is  a 
great  advantage  if  someone  in  the  group  has 
done  some  reading  on  the  subject,  but  it 
need  not  be  much,  and  I  do  not  see  that  it 
need  necessarily  be  the  leader.  His  chief 
business,  surely,  is  to  make  his  group  talk — 
hence,  the  importance  of  personality. 

We  need  not  dwell  upon  Miss  Crozier's  last 
objection.  The  sighted  leader,  she  says, 
"  Is  able  to  jot  down  notes  quickly  .  .  . 
to  help  along  the  subsequent  discussion." 
Many  blind  people  have  learnt  from  their 
own  experience  of  lectures  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  for  the  blind  leader  here.  It  is 
quite  easy  to  take  notes  rapidly  and  copiously 
from  the  most  hurried  lecturer  in  universities. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  no  one  will  be 
deterred  from  forming  a  group  and  leading 
it  himself,  if  he  feels  he  is  fitted  to  do  so. 

Finally,  if  there  are  any  groups  now 
running  or  in  contemplation,  which  have  not 
yet  made  their  existence  known,  I  would  urge 
them  to  do  so,  however  small  or  tentative 
they  may  be.  The  same  applies  to  members 
of  sighted  groups.  The  greater  are  the 
numbers  interested  in  this  movement,  the 
more  backing  will  they  get  from  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  and  the  B.B.C.  ; 
but  they  must  shout. 

Yours,  etc., 
Oxford.  W.  H.  CoATES. 


Centenary  of  New  York  Institute. 

The  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind  celebrated  its  centenaiy  on 
March  13th.  We  learn  that  the  celebrations 
were  to  include  a  re-enactment  of  the  first 
exhibition  of  the  work  of  pupils  of  the  school, 
which  took  place  in  December,  1832,  and 
was  described  in  The  New  York  Evening 
News  at  the  time.  Scenes  from  the  life  of 
Fanny  Crosby,  the  blind  hymn-writer  and  a 
former  pupil  of  the  Institute,  were  also  to  be 
included,  together  with  scenes  from  the  life 
of  William  Wait,  for  50  years  its  Principal, 
and  pictures  of  the  life  of  the  school 
to-day  and  a  shadow  picture  of  its  future. 
In  June,  the  Institute  is  entertaining  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  and  making  this  the  occasion  of 
celebrating  a  hundred  years  in  the  education 
of  the  blind  in  America,  the  three  pioneer 
schools  taking  part  in  the  celebrations. 
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REVIEWS 
REPORTS 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind. 

The  Report  for  1931  is  naturally  over- 
shadowed by  its  record  of  the  retirement 
of  Dr.  Edward  Allen,  after  24  years  of  devoted 
service  as  Director  of  the  Institution  ; 
it  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  his  photograph 
should  appear  as  the  frontispiece  of  the 
Report,  and  that  his  paper  on  "Museums  for 
the  Blind,"  read  at  the  World  Conference, 
should  be  embodied  in  the  record  of  the 
year's  work.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
event  of  the  year  was  the  visit  to  Perkins 
of  nearly  a  hundred  delegates  from  the  New 
York  World  Conference,  and  the  arrange- 
ment by  which  it  was  made  possible  for 
them  to  see  the  Institution  from  within, 
and  to  participate  in  the  family  plan  of  living 
which  is  so  interesting  a  feature  of  Perkins, 
and  so  strong  a  contrast  to  life  of  the  "  more 
unlovely  institutional"  type. 

Tasmanian  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Deaf, 
and  Dumb. 

The  Thirty-fourth  Report  of  the  Institution 
for  1930-31  states  that  work  in  the  industrial 
department  has  been  made  somewhat  more 
difficult  than  usual  in  the  past  year  owing  to 
the  inclusion  of  Institutions  for  the  blind 
in  the  provisions  of  the  Sales  Tax  Acts,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  average  individual 
production  of  the  blind  workman  is  such 
that  it  would  be  free  from  taxation  if  he 
were  carrying  on  his  trade  in  his  own  home. 
It  is  urged  by  the  writer  of  the  report  that 
such  Government  action  is  evidence  of  the 
need  in  Australia  of  a  federal  body  which 
should  be  an  "  Australian  counterpart  of 
the  National  Institutes  for  the  Blind  in 
England  and  Canada  and  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  of  the  United 
States  of  America."  "  Such  a  body,"  the 
report  continues,  "  is  urgently  needed  in 
the  Commonwealth  to  co-ordinate  efforts 
concerning  matters  of  general  application 
and  interest  .  .  .  public  education  in  the 
prevention  of  blindness  and  many  other 
matters  of  national  importance  in  the  world 
of  the  blind." 


Tennessee  School  for  the   Blind,  Nashville, 
U.S.A. 

In  the  Report  of  this  School  for  the  year 
1931-32,  attention  is  drawn  to  the  educa- 
tional facilities  offered  free  of  charge  to  blind 
and  partially  blind  children  of  the  State, 
and  an  appeal  is  made  to  parents  and  those 
responsible  to  give  the  blind  child  the  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  a  thoroughly  sound 
education.  The  work  of  the  School  is 
classified  into  the  following  departments  : 
Literary,  Musical,  Industrial  and  Vocational, 
and  Physical  Education.  There  is  a  class 
on  Poultry  Keeping  and  a  Cooking  Course, 
and  in  recent  years  pupils  have  been  required 
to  take  lessons  in  pencil  writing,  with  very 
good  results,  it  being  a  great  joy  when  they 
can  sign  their  names  with  a  fountain  pen 
and  write  script  letters  to  their  friends. 
There  are  groups  of  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts 
made  up  of  blind  pupils.  . 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  Twenty-fifth  Report  of  Lighthouse 
No.  I  for  the  year  ending  October  31st,  1931, 
publishes  letters  received  from  President 
Hoover  and  Miss  Helen  Keller  congratulating 
the  Association  on  its  twenty-fifth  Annivers- 
ary. It  is  recalled  that  the  Association  started 
in  one  room  with  little  or  no  capital,  and  as 
it  now  owns  and  uses  to  capacity  six  build- 
ings, its  very  rapid  growth  may  be  realised. 
The  erection  of  a  new  eye  clinic  is  already 
contemplated  in  order  to  give  more  space 
to  the  rapidly  growing  Music  School. 


Hereditary  Blindness. 

Discussing  the  hereditary  nature  of  blind- 
ness at  the  Eugenics  Society,  Burlington 
House,  last  month,  Mr.  J.  Myles  Bickerton, 
Dean  of  the  London  School  of  Ophthalmic 
Surgery  and  Medicine  (Royal  Eye  Hospital) , 
said  that  more  was  known  about  the  here- 
ditary diseases  of  the  eye  than  about  any 
other  organ.  Myopia  was  partly  hereditary, 
and  partly  followed  a  hereditary  predis- 
position, and  illness  or  physical  disabilities 
might  cause  myopia  to  increase.  Short- 
sighted offspring  were  often  bom  of  normal 
parents,  and  when  both  parents  were  short- 
sighted their  children  invariably  suffered 
from  the  same  defect.  In  the  same  way,  long 
sight  might  show  hereditary  factors  and 
astigmatism  was  often  hereditary. 
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UNION    OF    COUNTIES    ASSOCIATIONS 

FOR    THE    BLIND. 


Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind. 

ON  February  26th,  1932,  the 
k  Association  held  a  special 
k  Conference  of  the  twenty 
I  Local  Anthorities  and 
W  Societies  concerned  with 
'  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 
in  the  North-Eastem  part 
of  the  area.  The  Conference,  which  was 
attended  by  over  fifty  delegates,  took  place 
in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Town  Hall, 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Councillor  James  G.  Nixon,  J. P.,  giving  an 
official  welcome  to  the  gathering.  In  view 
of  developments  in  Blind  Welfare  in  this 
thickly  populated  portion  of  the  area,  the 
Association  thought  it  desirable  to  call 
together  representatives  of  all  the  organisa- 
tions with  a  view  to  discussing  the  possibility 
of  uniformity  of  action.  Mr.  W.  Whitehead, 
Honorary  Treasurer  of  the  Association,  gave 
a  paper  showing  how  recent  legislation  had 
increased  the  power  and  responsibility  of  the 
Local  Authorities  and  how  expense  might  be 
saved  and  efficiency  increased  by  a  closer 
unity  of  individual  local  bodies.  Mr.  White- 
head made  a  number  of  personal,  concrete 
suggestions  for  bringing  this  about.  There 
was  a  keen  discussion  and  members  of  the 
Conference  asked  that  Mr.  Whitehead's 
paper  should  be  made  available  for  distribu- 
tion to  all  the  members  of  the  respective 
Committees  prior  to  the  calling  of  a  further 
Conference.  Copies  of  Mr.  Whitehead's 
paper  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Secretary,  Northern  Counties  Association 
for  the  Blind,  274,  Deansgate,  Manchester. 

On  March  17th,  1932,  in  the  Mayor's 
Dining  Room,  Town  Hall,  Bolton,  the  Assoc- 
iation held  a  North  Regional  Conference  of 
Certifying  Ophthalmic  Surgeons  to  consider 
the  medical  aspect  of  the  report  on  the 
Certification  of  Blindness  and  the  Ascertain- 
ment of  the  Causes  of  Blindness,  prepared  by 
the  Prevention  Committee  of  the  Union 
of  Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind.  The 
suggestions  made  at  the  Conference  were 
reported  later  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the 
General  Committee  of  the  Association. 
On   the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the 


Mayor  of  Bolton,  Councillor  George  Sykes, 
J. P.,  welcomed  the  delegates  from  the 
Northern  area  to  the  usual  quarterly  meet- 
ing, at  which  the  Prevention  Report  was 
considered  in  its  administrative  aspects. 
A  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  sup- 
porting the  findings  of  the  Prevention 
Committee  and  urging  that,  subject  to  the 
modifications  suggested  by  the  Conference 
of  Certifying  Ophthalmic  Surgeons,  the 
report  should  be  put  into  effect  as  soon  as 
possible. 

At  the  Workshops  for  the  Blind,  Sharrow 
Lane,  Sheffield,  on  April  21st,  1932,  the 
Association  will  hold  the  half-yearly  Con- 
ference of  Home  Teachers  under  the  Chair- 
manship of  Mr.  A.  Siddall. 

South      Eastern      and      London      Counties 
Association. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Croydon  Volun- 
tary Association  for  the  Blind  for  the  year 
ended  March  31st,  1931,  has  made  a  belated 
appearance  (although  its  identity  is  ctmningly 
disguised  on  the  cover),  belated  possibly 
owing  to  the  prolonged  absence  of  its  inde- 
fatigable Secretary  through  illness.  The 
reader  is  struck  by  the  note  of  friendliness 
with  the  citizens  of  Croydon  and  the  irresist- 
ible appeal  to  them  to  share  in  the  work 
for  their  blind  fellows.  The  Croydon  County 
Borough  Council's  grant  to  the  Unemployable 
Blind  is  now  guided  by  a  standard  of  25s. 
a  week  income.  The  Association  boasts 
that  it  is  the  first  borough  in  the  country  to 
be  able  to  say  that  every  blind  person  in  it 
has  a  wireless  set ;  in  Croydon  the  sets  are 
all  one-valve  sets.  The  report  is  also  the 
report  of  the  Lansdowne  Social  Club,  busy 
with  many  social  activities  for  the  blind. 
When  the  report  was  written  the  Club  was 
still  looking  forward  to  the  new  hall  for  which 
it  had  been  working  strenuously  for  some 
years,  but  we  know  that  the  hall  has  since 
become  an  accomplished  fact,  or  in  the  words 
of  the  Association's  slogan,  an  "  achieve- 
ment," that  it  has  been  opened  and  is  now 
the  scene  of  the  Club's  happy  concerts  and 
gatherings,  and  that  to  the  hall  also  the  office 
of  the  Association  has  been  moved.  Anyone 
interested  in  Croydon  will  find  entertaining 
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reading  in  the  report,  copies  of  which  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  at  Bedford 
Hall,  Bedford  Park,  Croydon. 


Memorial  to  Wife  of  Famous  Blind  M.P. 

Last  month  Viscount  Cecil  unveiled  a 
memorial  to  Dame  Millicent  Fawcett,  wife 
of  the  famous  blind  M.P.  and  Postmaster- 
General,  Henry  Fawcett.  Henry  Fawcett 
was  first  elected  M.P.  for  Brighton  in  the 
Liberal  interest  in  1864,  and  was  re-elected 
in  1865  and  1868,  but  was  defeated  in  1874. 

ANNOUNOMINIS 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

NEW   PUBLICATIONS 

MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  three-quarters  for  the  blind  resident 
in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
The  minimum  price  is  6d.  per  copy. 

ORGAN—  5.  d. 

11.358  Guilmant.     Fugue     in    F    minor    and 

Offertoire  in  B  flat  (from  "Pieces  in 
Different  Styles,"  Book  i8,  Op.  75)     2     o 

11.359  Handel.     Overture    to    "  Arminius  " 

(arr.  by  H.  G.  Ley)   .  .           .  .  ..20 

11.360  Hoilins.     Benediction  Nuptiale  ..      20 

11.361  Lemare.     The  Quest       ..           ..  ..20 

11.362  Stanley.     A  Tune  for  the  Flutes  (arr. 

by  H.  Wall) 20 

PIANO— 

11.363  Bridge,    Frank.     Columbine    (No.    i    of 

Three  Piano  Pieces)   .  .  .  .  ..20 

11.364  Chopin.     Sonata  in  B  flat  minor.  Op.  35     6     o 

11.365  Dunhill,  T.  F.     In  the  Country's  Heart 

(Set  of  Five  Pieces)   .  .  .  .  ..20 

11.366  Grundy,    H.    F.     Looking   Back    (Four 

Expressions)    .  .  .  .  .  .  ..20 

11.367  Mareo,  Eric.     Two  Bagatelles  (for  Left 

Hand) — No.  i  in  F   . .  . .  . .      20 

11.368  No.  2  in  G  minor .  .  ..  ..  ..20 

11.369  Sarson,  M.     Hey-Diddle-Diddle  (Suite)     2     o 

11.370  Shaw,  Martin.     Black  or  White  (No.  2 

of  Two  Pieces)  .  .  .  .  ..20 

DANCE— 

11.371  Carter,   K.  and  Mills,  I.     Blues  in  My 

Heart,  Song  Fox-Trot  .  .  .  .      20 

11.372  Klenner,   J.     Just  Friends,   Song  Fox- 

Trot      .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  ..20 

11.373  Nicholls,  H.     Sunshine  and  Roses,  Song 

Fox-Trot  . .  .  .  .  .  ..20 

11.374  Simons,  S.  and  Marks,  G.     All  of  Me, 

Song  Fox-Trot  .  .  . .  ..20 

SONGS— 

11.375  Bath,  Hubert.     Lights  Out !  D  ;  Bj—Di     2     o 

11.376  Brown,    Lawrence    (arr.    by).     Joshua 

fit    de     battle     ob    Jericho     (Negro 
Spiritual),  D  minor  ;   C  sharp — D^  .  .      20 

11.377  Davies,  E.  T.     A  Ballad  of  Glyndwr's 

Rising  1400,  E  minor  ;    C — E^  .  .      20 

11.378  Dunhill,   T.   F.     I  think  of  you,   from 

"  Tantivy  Towers,"  F  ;    D — A^        .  .      20 

11.379  Fletcher,     Percy     E.     Dainty     Little 

Maiden  (Unison  Song)  .  .  ..20 

11.380  Hoist,  Gustav.     In  Loyal  Bonds  United 

(An  Empire  Day  Song)  . .  ..20 


11.381  Hutchinson,    Victor    Hely.     The    Jolly     5.   d. 

Beggar  C  minor  ;    C — E'^        .  .  . .      20 

11.382  Longstaffe,  Ernest.    The  Recruit,  A  flat; 

C— Di 20 

11.383  Schumann.     He  is  Noble,  He  is  Patient 

(Er,   der  Herrlichste   von  Allen),    E 

flat ;   C — Gi  flat         20 

11.384  Shaw,    Geoffrey.     How    Far    is    it    to 

Bethlehem  ?   (Unison  Song) .  .  . .      20 

11.385  Warlock,   Peter.     The   Fox,   D  minor  ; 

D — pi  sharp   . .  .  .  .  .  ..20 

TWO-PART   SONG— 

11.386  Fletcher,     Percy     E.     Hail,     Hail,     to 

Winter    Bold!     (Soprano    and    Con- 
tralto)  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..20 


BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

per  vol. 
s.  d. 
11,195-11,197     John    Christopher,    Dawn    and 
Morning,  by  Remain  Rolland.   Grade 
2,    Large    size,    Interpointed,    Paper 
Covers,   3  vols.     F.187  .  .  ..63 

11,193-11,194     National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
Books    Catalogue.     Grade    2,    Large 
size,     Interpointed,     Paper     Covers, 
2  vols     F.I 64..  ..  ..       nett     o     6 

9,685  Training  the  Fingers  to  Feel  Braille, 
by  Ainsworth  (Revised  Edition). 
Grade  i,  Pocket  size.  Interlined, 
loose  leaves,  Stiff  Covers.  A  letter- 
press transcription  is  included  with 
each  embossed  copy.     C.12  ..       nett     i     o 

MOON  BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

per  vol. 
s.   d. 
3,159-3,168     The   Carolinian,   by  Rafael   Saba- 

tini,  10  vols,  (limited  Edition)  .  .    12     o 

3,040     Things   to   Live    For,    by   J.    R.    Miller, 

Vol.  6  (Devotional  Periodical)  . .      36 

(British  Readers,  2s.  3d.) 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    STUDENTS     LIBRARY. 
ADDITIONS.  Vols. 

ECONOMICS  AND  COMMERCE. 

Knickerbocker,  H.  R.  Soviet  Five-Year  Plan  2 
EDUCATION. 

Palmer,  H.  A.  Principles  of  Language  Study  . .  2 
ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Bunyan,  Selections  from  (Ed.  by  W.  T.  Williams 
and  G.  H.  Vallins)  3 

Chambers,  S.  K.     Notes  to  Coriolanus  .  .  . .        3 

HISTORY, 

Osborn,  E.  D.     Middle  Ages 2 

Marriott,  Sir  J.  A.  R.  Crisis  of  English  Liberty  7 
LAW. 

Anson,  W.  R.     Law  of  Contract  (1929  Ed.)        ..       8 

Buckland,  W.  W.     Roman  Private  Law  (1931 
Ed.)  7 

Eastwood,  R.  A.  Contract  of  Sale  of  Goods  .  .  2 
MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

Anon.     Chanson  de  Roland  . .  . .  . .        2 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Rogers,  A.  K.     Introduction  to  Modern  Philo- 
sophy         3 

POETRY  AND  DRAMA. 

"  Mr.  S."  ;   Gammer  Gurton's  Needle      . .  . .        i 

Webb,  Mary.     Poems        . .  . .  . .  . .       2 
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THEOLOGY  AND  RELIGIONS.  Voh. 

D'Arcy  C.  F.     Christian  Outlook  in  the  Modern 

World 2 

Steiner,  R.     Gospel  of  St.  Matthew          .  .           . .  3 

Temple,  W.     Christian  Faith  and  Life    .  .           .  .  2 

NATIONAL   LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
ADDITIONS— MARCH,  1932. 

Vols. 
FICTION. 

Albancsi,  E.  Maria.     The  Courage  of  Love        .  .  3 

Asquith,  H.     Roon            .  .           . .           .  .           .  .  5 

Seeding,  F.     Three  Fishers          .  .           .  .           . .  4 

Bennett,  Arnold.     Accident         .  .           .  .           .  .  4 

Bennet,  Arnold.     Mary  "With  the  High  Hand  .  .  i 

Berkeley,  A.     Piccadilly  Murder              . .           .  .  4 

Bullett,  G.     Nicky,  Son  of  Egg                .  .           .  .  3 

Crofts,  F.  Wills.     Starvel  Tragedy          .  .           .  .  5 

Dare,  S.     Where  No  Wind  Comes           .  .           .  .  4 

Dawson,  Coningsby.     The  Unknown  Soldier     .  .  i 

Denwood,  J.  M.,  and  S.  Fowler  Wright.     Red  Ike  5 

Diver,  Maud.     Hero  of  Herat      .  .           .  .           .  .  5 

Farnol,  Jeffrey.     Over  the  Hills               .  .           .  .  4 

Frankaii,    G.     Concerning    Peter    Jackson    and 

Others 6 

Gibbs,  Philip.     Helen  of  Lancaster  Gate           .  .  5 
Hichens,  Robert.     My  Desert  Friend  and  Other 

Stories       .  .           .  .           . .           .  .           .  .           .  .  4 

Kaye-Smith,   Sheila.     History  of  Susan  Spray, 

the  Female  Preacher      .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  6 

Miln,  L.  J.     Ruben  and  Ivy  Sen  .  .           .  .           .  .  6 

Mordaunt,  Elinor.     Father  and  Daughter          .  .  5 

Moss,  Geoffrey.     Little  Green  Apples      .  .           .  .  3 

Pember,  E.     "So  We'll  Go  No  More — "          .  .  3 

Ruck,  Berta.     Lap  of  Luxury      .  .           .  .           .  .  4 

"  Sapper."     Island  of  Terror       .  .           . .           .  .  4 

♦Saunders,  Marshall.     Beautiful  Joe.    The  Auto- 
biography of  a  Dog        .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  4 

Sidgwick,  Mrs.  A.     Humming-Bird        . .           .  .  4 

Steel,  Flora  A.     The  Builder        4 

Stockley,  Cynthia.     Tagati  (Magic)        .  .           .  .  6 

Stribling,  J.  S.     The  Forge          8 

Thurston,  E.  Temple.     Goose-Feather  Bed      .  .  5 

Thurston,  E.  Temple.     Jane  Carroll        .  .           .  .  6 

Tynan,  Katherine.     Denise  the  Daughter          .  .  3 

Vachell,  H.  A.     Miss  Torrobin's  Experiment    .  .  4 

Wallace,  Edgar.     People  of  the  River    .  .           .  .  4 

Willson,  D.  Wynne.     Early  Closing        .  .           .  .  4 

Wodehouse,  P.  G.     Mr.  Mulliner  Speaking        .  .  3 

Woolf,  Virginia.     Mrs.  Dalloway            . .           .  .  3 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Archer,  W.     The  Great  Analysis            .  .           .  .  i 

Bax,  Clifford.     Immortal  Lady  .  .           .  .           .  .  2 

Bell,  Sir  Chas.     Tibet  :   Past  and  Present          .  .  6 
Brown,      Ivor.     First     Player     (Beginning     of 

Things  Series)      .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  i 

Buxton,   Lord.     General  Botha   (E.   W.  Austin 

Memorial)              .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  5 

Guedalla,  Philip.     Men  of  Letters           .  .           .  .  2 

Gould,  Lt. -Commander  R.  T.,  R.N.     Oddities,  a 

Book  of  Unexplained  Facts      .  .           .  .           .  .  4 

*Hamblin,  Henry  Thomas.     Way  of  Escape,  or 
the  Overcoming  of  Evil  and  all  Negative  Con- 
ditions      .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  I 

Hindus,  Maurice.     Humanity  Uprooted  (E.  W. 

Austin  Memorial)            .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  5 

Hooke,  S.  H.     New  Year's  Day  (Beginning  of 

Things  Series)     .  .           .  .           .  .           . .           .  .  i 

Jones,  E.  H.     Road  to  En-Dor  .  .           .  .           .  .  6 

Keller,  Helen.     Midstream — My  Later  Life      .  .  3 

Leacock,  Stephen.     Winnowed  Wisdom            .  .  2 

Lehfeldt,  R.  A.     Descriptive  Economics            .  .  2 
Margetson,  W.  J.     G.  H.  S.  Walpole,  Bishop  of 
Edinburgh,  together  with   Reminiscences    by 

his  Son  and  Selected  Letters  .  .           .  .           .  .  i 


Vols. 
Monahan,    Maud.     Life    and    Letters    of    Janet 

Erskine  Stuart,  1857-1914        . .  .  .  .  .      12 

Muir,    Edwin.     John    Knox    (Life    and   Letters 

Series)       .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .        4 

Rampley,  W.  J.     Matthew  Wellington  .  .  .  .        i 

Read,  H.     Phases  of  English  Poetry.     Hogarth 

Lecture  on  Literature  No.  7      .  .  .  .  .  .        2 

*Shaw,    G.    Bernard.     Back   to  Methuselah  :     A 

Play  (with  Preface)        .  .  .  .  .  .  . .        4 

Shelley,     Percy     Bysshe.     Poems     and     Lyrics 

(Selected     from     the     Everyman's     Library 

Edition)  (E.  W.  Austin  Memorial)       .  .  .  .        4 

Stalcy,  Edgcumbe.     Tragedies  of  the  Medici  . .        4 
Stephens,  James.     Strict  Joy  (Poems)  . .  .  .        i 

Taylor,     G.     R.     Stirling.     Seven     Nineteenth 

Century  Statesmen        .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        5 

Wilkinson,  Ellen.     Peeps  at  Politicians  .  .  ..        i 

JUVENILE. 

Ransome,  Arthur.     Swallows  and  Amazons      .  .        5 
Talbot,  Ethel.     "  The  Peppercorn  Patrol  "      .  .        2 
GRADE  III. 

Lodge,    Sir    O.     Demonstrated    Survival,    with 

Human  Survival,  by  H.  A.  Dallas      . .  .  .        i 

ESPERANTO. 

Bunyan,  John.     Progrcsada  de  la  Pilgrimanto . .        4 
Okamoto,  K.     Epizodo  en  Suzenji  .  .  .  .        i 

R.  K.     Rego  Indea  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .        3 

MOON. 

Rinehart,  Mary.     The  Door.        .  .       '   . .  . .        7 

*Stereotyped  books. 

^VERTISMNTS 

Advertiser  seeks  post  as  MANAGER  (or  Foreman)  in 
Mat-making  Department.  Previous  post  seven  years 
Bianch  Manager,  Swiss  Cottage.  First-class  references 
and  qualifications.  Apply  H.  B.,  c/o  The  Editor, 
Thf.  Nkw  Beacon,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  i. 

WANTED,    ESCORT    OR    COMPANION    DUTY    to 

blind  lady  or  gentleman.  Good  walker,  any  weather  ; 
cheerful,  reliable.  Weekly,  daily  or  by  the  hour. 
Excellent  testimonials.  Write  Mrs.  Arnould,  93, 
Warwick  Street,   Victoria,   S.W.  i. 

YOUNG  LADY,  aged  20  years,  would  like  to  obtain 
a  situation  in  office  of  Blind  Society.  Four  years' 
experience  in  Appeal  Section,  large  Institution  for  I31ind. 
Shorthand,  typing.  Leaving  owing  to  removal  of 
department.  Lock,  50,  Grove  Hill  Road,  Denmark 
Park,  London,  S.E.  5. 

ASSISTANT  TEACHER  (woman)  required  for  Court 
Grange   Special   School  for  Retarded   Blind   Children, 

Abbotskerswell,  Devon.  Resident  or  non-resident. 
Burnham  Scale  at  Special  School  rate.  Apply,  with 
full  details,  qualifications  and  experience,  and  copies 
testimonials,  to  Secretary-General,  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  i. 

COUNTY  BOROUGH  OF  OLDHAM. 
BLIND  PERSONS  ACT  (1920)   COMMITTEE. 
Wanted,    Sighted    Home   Teacher,    male   or   female, 
must  have  passed  the  Home  Teachers'  Examination. 
Salary  £156  per  annum. 

Application,  stating  age,  qualifications  and  experience, 
accompanied  by  copies  of  three  recent  testimonials,  to 
be  forwarded  to  the  undersigned  not  later  than  Wed- 
nesday ,  27th  April,  1932, 

W.   KERSHAW, 
Education  Offices,  Secretary. 

Union  Street  West, 
Oldham. 


Printed  by  Smiths'  Printing  Co.  (London  and  St.  Albans),  Ltd.,  22-24,  Fetter  Lane,  E.C.4. 
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THE    EDUCATION    OF    THE    PARTIALLY 

BLIND. 

By  E.  A.  WHITFIELD,  B.Sc,  Ph.D. 

Through  the  courtesv  of  Dr.  Whitfield  we  are  able  to  publish  below  the  substance  of  a  paper  read  by 
him  at  the  Belfast  Congress  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Public  Health,  loth  May  to  i^th  May. 
£    T  the  outset  of  this  enquiry  we  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  definition.     In  an 
y^  endeavour  to  lay  down  which  children  shall  receive  special  education  on  account 

/^        of  blindness,  Section  6g  of  the  1921  Education  Act  provides  that  they  shall  be 
/_%       those  who  "  are  too  blind  to  be  able  to  read  ordinary  school  books  used  by 
/       %      children."     Fully  conscious  of  the  maxim  that  the  highest  aims  of  education 
/         %     would  be   frustrated  by   willingly  admitting   anything  into   the   educational 
^^  J^ system  which  threatens  to  be  mentally  or  physically  detrimental  to  any  section 

of  the  children,  the  Board  of  Education  has  given  a  ven^  wide  interpretation  to  the  definition 
in  the  Education  Act,  and  has  encouraged  Local  Education  Authorities  to  carry  out  its  impli- 
cations. Not  only  do  those  come  within  its  ambit  who,  after  correction  by  glasses  of  errors 
of  refraction,  cannot  read  ordinary  school  books,  but  also  those  who  are  able  to  do  so,  but  whose 
sight  might  be  detrimentally  affected  if  they  did.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  definition  as  inter- 
preted, includes  a  wide  range  of  cases — from  those  entirely  without  sight,  up  to  an  indeter- 
minate level  where  we  may  expect  to  find  many  whose  visual  acuity,  after  correction,  is  normal. 
If  we  assume  education  to  be  a  preparation  for  adult  life,  we  may  seek  help  for  setting  the 
lower  limit  of  "  Partial  Blindness  "  from  the  assumptions  of  blindness  for  industrial  and 
economic  purposes.  Section  i  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act  (1920)  directs  that  all  those  shall 
come  within  its  scope  for  the  purpose  of  the  Bhnd  Old  Age  Pension  who  are  "  so  bhnd  as 
to  be  unable  to  perform  any  work  for  which  eyesight  is  essential."  This  view  of  bhndness  is 
also  taken  to  apply  to  all  the  other  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Those  who  come  within  the  influence  of  this  Act  are  able  to  look  to  substantial  benefits, 
some  of  them  occupational,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  a  correct  ascertamment 
shall  be  made,  as  near  the  commencement  of  school  life  as  possible,  as  to  which  children  are 
to  be  educated  as  blind  and  which  as  partially  blind.  The  impossibility  of  laying  down  a 
precise  definition  endangers  the  subsequent  well-being  of  those  children,  fortunately  not 
numerous,  who  are  on  the  border  line.  They  mav  find  that,  after  receiving  an  education 
calculated  to  fit  them  for  the  restricted  but  sheltered  life  of  the  blind,  they  are  thrown  out  into 
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a  strenuously  competitive  world  for  which 
they  have  not  been  prepared. 

The  lower  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  children  who  are  to  be  educated  as 
blind  and  those  who  are  to  be  treated  as 
partially  blind  is,  therefore,  set  by  the 
definition  contained  in  the  Blind  Persons 
Act.  It  is  true  that  it  is  not  always  easy, 
or  even  possible,  to  apply  this  test  during 
childhood  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  there  should 
be  a  close  correlation  between  the  type  of 
education  received  by  a  child,  and  his 
subsequent  position  in  life. 

As  to  the  upper  limit,  nothing  more  de- 
finite can  as  yet  be  said  than  that  the  widest 
possible  divergence  of  opinion  exists  as  to 
where  to  place  it.  Some  eminent  ophthal- 
mologists contend  that  there  exists  no 
positive  proof  that  myopic  children,  fur- 
nished with  suitable  glasses,  suffer  any 
appreciable  deterioration  of  vision  by  attend- 
ing the  ordinary  elementary  schools.  Others 
hold  that,  even  if  an  increase  in  the  myopic 
condition  were  proved,  it  would  not  offer 
adequate  reason  for  providing  special  educa- 
tion, since  the  defective  vision  could  be 
corrected  with  the  aid  of  glasses.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  authorities  would  certify 
children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  nine 
for  admission  into  myopic  schools  if  they 
show  an  error  of  four  or  five  diopters, 
whether  this  condition  be  progressive  or 
not.  After  the  age  of  nine,  six  diopters,  in 
their  opinion,  should  be  the  test  for  special 
treatment.  It  may  be  said  here  that  those 
who  demand  special  methods  of  education 
for  myopes  do  so  on  account  of  the  danger 
of  resultant  deterioration  and  even  blindness 
caused  by  the  appearance  of  myopic  cres- 
cents, detached  retina,  or  haemorrhage.  It  is 
held  in  some  quarters  that  a  predisposing 
cause  of  myopia  and  of  progression  in  myopia 
is  a  state  of  debility  due  to  fever,  malnutri- 
tion or  general  unhygienic  conditions.  It 
may  also  be  aggravated  by  congestion  of 
blood  in  the  head.  This  may  be  a  strong 
argument  for  an  adequate  care  of  the  pre- 
school and  of  the  school  child,  in  order  to 
ensure  proper  nourishment  and  healthy 
conditions  of  life,  such  as  good  school  lighting, 
both  natural  and  artificial,  and  adequate 
ventilation.  It  should  also  preclude  those 
with  a  marked  degree  of  short  sight  from 
performing  physical  exercises  which  cause 
undue  pressure  in  the  head. 
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The  position  of  those  whose  defective 
vision  is  not  due  to  errors  of  refraction  is 
less  controversial.  These  include  those  suf- 
fering from  such  diseases  as  phlyctenular 
keratitis,  interstitial  keratitis,  cataract,  re- 
tinitis, atrophy  of  the  optic  ner\^e,  and  so  on. 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  those  with  a  lower 
visual  acuity  than  6-24  Snellen  or  of  J 10 
should  not  be  educated  in  the  ordinary 
schools.  These  children  do  not  see  badh' 
enough  for  admission  into  blind  schools 
for  education  by  Braille  methods,  but  they 
cannot  cope  with  ordinary  school  books .  They 
would  not  be  able  to  fit  themselves  into  ordin- 
ary school  life,  and  would  become  a  drag  on 
their  class .  They  would  inevita  bly  fall  behind 
their  fellows  and,  apart  from  their  inability 
to  profit  by  the  instruction  given,  they  would 
tend  to  become  too  conscious  of  inferiority. 
As  all  these  cases  need  particular  observa- 
tion or  treatment,  special  classes  or  schools 
should  be  provided  for  them.  As,  under 
present-day  conditions,  these  classes  are 
necessarily  large — the  Board  of  Education 
places  the  maximum  attendance  at  25 — the 
individual  attention  provided  cannot  be  as 
effective  as  one  would  desire.  In  conse- 
quence care  is  usually  exercised  to  transfer 
children  to  the  ordinary  elementary  schools 
the  moment  the  special  school  ceases  to 
justify  their  retention.  These  include  cases 
of  arrested  myopia,  of  phlyctenular  keratitis, 
or  interstitial  keratitis  after  the  sub-inflam- 
matory period  if  acuity  is  sufficiently  high, 
of  adjusted  asthenopia  and  so  forth.  Educa- 
tion in  the  ordinary  elementary  schools  is 
more  suited  to  their  needs. 

Before  I  attempt  to  give  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  internal  arrangements  of  a  school  for 
the  partially  blind,  I  shall  give  a  f w  figures. 
The  latest  statistics  available  at  the  moment 
are  those  at  31st  December,  1930,  but  it  may 
safely  be  assumed  that  the  position  has  not 
appreciably  altered  since  then.  On  that 
date  there  were  :— 

1,986  partially  blind  children  in  ordinary  ele- 
mentary schools  ; 
2,771  in  schools  and  classes  for  the  blind  and 
partially  blind,  of  whom  approximately 
2,000  were  in  schools  and  classes  for  the 
partially  blind  ; 
52  at  other  institutions  (e.g.,  children  with 
multiple  defects)  ; 
335  at  no  school  or  institution. 
5,144  total. 
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There  are  44  classes  or  schools  for  the 
partially  blind,  with  accommodation  for 
2,150.  There  are  about  16  blind  schools 
which  accept  partially  blind  pupils.  It  is 
not  possible  to  ascertain  their  number 
exactly.  Blindness  among  school  children 
is  markedly  on  the  decline,  and  there  is  a 
tendency  to  fill  empty  places  by  accepting 
the  partially  blind.  1  have  already  touched 
on  the  reason  why  this  practice  is  to  be 
deprecated.  The  figures  1  have  just  cited 
brmg  out  the  inadequacy  of  the  school  room 
provided  for  children  with  defective  vision. 
This  fact  removes  incentive  on  the  part  of 
school  medical  officerb  to  certify  cases.  It  is; 
therefore,  suggested  that  the  number  of 
children  needing  special  care  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  7,000. 

The  comparatively  small  number  of  chil- 
dren needing  special  care,  drawn  as  they  are 
from  all  over  the  country,  either  necessitates 
concentration  in  a  small  number  of  residential 
schools,  or  the  provision  of  a  large  number  of 
day  schools  situated  within  easy  access  of  the 
children's  homes.  Residential  schools  have 
the  advantage  that  they  can  be  in  healthy 
and  stimulating  surroundings,  and  that  they 
can  provide  constant  enforcement  of  suitable 
conditions,  both  with  regard  to  use  of  the 
eyes  and  feeding.  There  are,  however,  such 
disadvantages  as  expense  and  the  usual 
drawbacks  attendant  upon  too  much  segrega- 
tion. Day  schools  enable  children  and 
teachers  to  keep  in  closer  touch  with  the 
world,  but  care  and  supervision  cease  after 
school  hours.  Moreover,  classes  are  very 
mixed.  The  schools  are  small,  and  embrace 
children  of  a  wide  divergence  of  ages  and 
needs.  Teachers  may  have  charge  of  children 
belonging  to  four,  and  even  more,  age-groups. 
Individual  attention  becomes  difiicult  and 
makes  very  heavy  demands  on  the  teacher. 
There  are  other  difficulties  in  this  branch  of 
education  which  make  it  essential  for 
teachers  to  be  endowed  with  exceptional 
quahties.  Since  eye  strain  is  to  be  avoided, 
and  since  ordinary  books  are  banned,  all 
reading  material  must  be  in  large  type. 
Eighteen  to  24  point  is  considered  suitable. 
Apart  from  infants'  books,  such  literature  is 
not  printed  in  this  country.  Those  books 
which  are  published  by  the  Clear  Type 
Press  of  America  are  scarcely  suitable  for 


use  in  this  country,  since  their  emphasis, 
e.g.,  in  geography  and  history,  is  American. 
It  therefore  rests  with  the  teacher  to 
copy  out  material  by  hand  or  by  using 
rubber  stamps  which  print  letters  of  about 
one  inch  in  height,  out  of  school  hours. 
The  children  also  print  some  of  their  books 
by  the  same  method.  This  is  a  slow  pro- 
cess. In  consequence  reading  matter  is 
cut  down  to  a  minimum,  attention  being 
concentrated  upon  essentials,  such  as  the 
most  valuable  passages  in  literature.  These 
passages  are  read,  discussed  and  elaborated. 
It  is  evident  that  the  teacher  must  himself 
take  the  place  of  books,  particularly  as  no 
work  involving  the  use  of  eyes  is  performed 
on  dull  days.  That  means  that  the  teacher 
must  be  endowed  with  a  peculiar  breadth 
of  view  and  an  unusually  large  store  of 
knowledge.  The  strain  on  his  voice,  too, 
is  particularly  severe,  but  can  occasionally 
be  somewhat  relaxed  where  the  class  takes 
its  place,  for  oral  subjects,  among  the  children 
of  the  adjacent  ordinary  elementary  school. 
Such  instances  are,  however,  still  very  rare 
in  Britain.  Ordinary  maps  are  not  used, 
but  outline  maps  are  usually  prepared  by 
the  teacher  with  the  aid  of  stencils.  These 
outlines  are  then  filled  in  as  required. 
Pen  and  pencil  work  is  not  permitted. 
Written  work,  including  arithmetic,  is  either 
done  with  white  chalk  on  blackboards 
placed  round  the  walls  of  the  class  room, 
on  Bishop  Harman  desks,  or  by  means  of 
non-smudging  black  crayon  on  large  sheets 
of  dull  white  or  pale  buff  paper,  or,  occa- 
sionally, on  rolls  of  plain  wall  paper.  A 
stooping  position  is  carefully  avoided  and  the 
writing  surface  is  kept  nearly  perpendicular. 
All  games  and  physical  exercises  which  may 
cause  undue  blood  pressure  in  the  head  are 
avoided.  Various  forms  of  handicraft  are 
taught,  such  as  woodwork  for  boys  and 
housewifery  for  girls,  although  laundry  work 
is  not  taken  owing  to  the  condensation  of 
steam  on  the  children's  glasses. 

The  care  of  the  partially  blind  is  still  in 
its  experimental  stage,  and  there  is  a  broad 
field  for  research.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Departmental  Committee  which  is  now 
inquiring  into  this  subject  will  issue  a 
public  report,  since  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
the  greatest  interest  and  importarv^e. 
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HOME  NEWS 

Mr.  Jack  Payne  and  the  Blind  Boys  of  Brighton. 

Mr.  Jack  Payne  and  his  Band  were  at  the  Brighton  Hippodrome  during  the  last 
week  in  April,  and  in  the  course  of  an  interview  with  Councillor  C.  Cashman,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Payne  displayed  great  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  particularly  the  boys  and 
girls. 

In  conjunction  with  Councillor  C.  Foster  Marner,  the  general  manager  of  the 
Brighton  Hippodrome,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Payne  invited  Councillor  Cashman  to  entertain 
thirty  of  the  boys  from  the  Brighton  School  for  the  Blind.  The  boys  were  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Hughes,  Headmaster  of  the  School,  Miss  Davis,  Mr.  Jones,  Dr.  Leonard  Marsh, 
and  Councillor  and  Mrs.  Cashman. 

Darlington  Council's  Committee  Takes  Over  from  the  Darlington  Society. 

As  from  the  ist  April,  igj2,  the  statutory  duties  previously  carried  out  on  behalf 
of  the  Darlington  Council  by  the  Darlington  Society  for  the  Blind  have  been  taken 
over  by  the  Council's  Blind  Persons  Act  Committee,  and  will  in  future  be  performed  by 
that  Committee. 

Blind  Music  Students  Advised  to  Study  Conditions  of  the  Profession. 

At  an  informal  meeting  of  blind  musicians,  held  at  the  offices  of  the  Incorporated 
Society  of  Musicians  on  Saturday  afternoon,  2nd  April,  1932,  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  as  follows  : — 

That,  in  view  of  the  special  difficulties  which  confront  blind  persons  in  their 
endeavour  to  accommodate  themselves  to  new  surroundings  and  strange  conditions, 
and  in  view  of  the  professional  harm  which  they  may  incur  from  an  uncomprehending 
public  as  a  consequence  of  awkwardness  or  mistakes,  it  is  deemed  highly  desirable 
that  blind  students  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  made  fully  conversant  with  and 
habituated  to  the  conditions  mider  which,  after  leaving  their  training,  they  will  have 
to  earn  a  livelihood. 

Two  cases,  both  concerning  musicians,  might  be  instanced  : — ■ 

I. — It  is  suggested  that  schools,  where  organists  are  being  trained,  should  place  boys' 
choirs  at  the  disposal  of  organ  students,  even  though  this  should  incur  expense,  in  order 
to  give  them  experience  in  training  and  disciplining  boys,  possibly  also  to  afford  an 
opportunity  for  ascertaining  whether  a  particular  student  should  be  discouraged  from 
seeking  posts  for  which  he  is  unsuitcd. 

2. — Schools  which  train  musicians  for  a  professional  career  should  endeavour 
to  secure  seeing  pupils  for  advanced  students,  in  order  to  give  them  some  teaching 
experience. 

In  both  these  instances  staff  supervision  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
After  an  interesting  discussion,   the  meeting  was  adjourned  until  a   later  date, 
and  in  the  meantime,  Mr.  Dawber,  Trafalgar  Road,  Wigan,  will  be  glad  to  answer 
any  questions. 

Ramsgate  and  Margate  Blind  Entertained  at  Cliftonville. 

.  ,  A  company  of  over  100  blind  residents  of  Margate  and  Ramsgate,  and  members 

-.•  _  .  of  the  Care  of  the  Blind  Committees  of  both  towns,  spent  an  enjoyable  afternoon  last 
,.  ,  month  at  St.  George's  Hotel,  Cliftonville,  when  they  were  the  guests  of  the  Mayoress 
(Miss  P.  B.  Osborne).  The  Mayor  gave  them  a  warm  welcome.  Miss  Gladwell,  Chair- 
man of  the  Ramsgate  Committee,  said  they  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  the  blind 
of  Margate  would  be  their  guests  at  Ramsgate.  Mr.  S.  C.  Hester,  of  the  Margate 
Committee,  hoped  that  the  function  would  be  the  first  of  an  annual  series. 
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Typewriting  Bureau  with  Blind  Typists  Opened  by  National  Institute. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  BHnd,  with  a  view  to  giving  regular  employment 
to  blind  shorthand- typists,  has  jast  opened  a  Typewriting  Bureau  at  its  Headquarters 
in  Great  Portland  Street.  Business  and  private  correspondence  is  undertaken  at- 
reasonable  rates.  Letters  may  be  dictated  in  a  private  room,  and  all  work  is  executed 
promptly  and  efficiently.  Details  of  charges  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Secretary-General,  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland  Street, 
London,  W.  i. 

Conference  at  Nottingham  on  Blind  Employment  Problems. 

The  future  of  blind  persons  trained  and  working  at  the  Royal  Midland  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  Nottingham,  was  considered  at  a  specially  convened  conference  attended 
by  representatives  of  local  authorities  in  Nottinghamshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Lincolnshire. 

The  Notts,  Derbyshire,  Kesteven,  Lindsey,  and  Holland  County  Councils,  the 
Nottingham  and  Lincoln  Citj^  Councils,  and  the  Derby  and  Grimsby  Town  Councils 
were  represented,  and  the  conference  was  presided  over  bv  Mr.  T.  A.  Curtis,  chairman 
of  the  Institution  Committee. 

Two  resolutions  were  adopted,  one  urging  all  local  authorities  to  support  the 
Institution  by  giving  orders,  as  far  as  possible,  for  articles  made  by  the  blind,  and  the 
other  requesting  the  Minister  of  Health  to  consider  the  advisability  of  amending  the 
Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  with  a  view  to  preventing  local  authorities  being  adversely 
affected  by  the  migration  of  blind  persons  from  one  area  to  another. 

The  main  reason  for  convening  the  conference  was  the  changed  position  of  the 
Institution  in  regard  to  carrying  out  certain  services  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act 
1920,  on  behalf  of  the  local  authorities.  The  committee  of  the  Institution,  it  was 
explained,  was  faced  with  the  fact  that  all  the  available  room  for  training  and  employ- 
ing blind  persons  was  fully  occupied — and  also  the  three  residential  hostels — while 
applications  for  admission  were  still  being  received.  At  the  same  time,  the  output 
of  articles  made  by  the  blind  at  the  Institution  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  in 
comparison  with  the  sales  that  either  the  number  of  workers  would  have  to  be  reduced 
or  arrangements  would  have  to  be  made  for  short- time  employment. 

The  question  of  "  ordinary  residence  "  in  regard  to  blind  persons,  as  provided 
for  in  the  Act,  had  operated  adversely  so  far  as  the  Nottingham  City  Council,  in 
particular,  was  concerned.  Of  the  60  workshop  employees  now  paid  for  by  the  City 
Council,  44  came  from  outside  areas.  These  persons  had  been  attracted  to  Nottingham 
by  employment  and  other  benefits  to  be  obtained,  and  no  doubt  a  similar  state  of  affairs 
existed  at  other  large  centres. 

FOREIGN  NEWS 

The  Blind  in  Gibraltar. 

The  Gibraltar  Chronicle  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  class  for  the  blind  which 
has  been  formed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Gibraltar  Society  for  the  Blind  ;  the  Society 
itself  began  its  work  in  December,  1930,  and  is  affiliated  with  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind.  The  class  numbers  six  pupils,  and  is  under  the  care  of  a  blind  teacher,  who 
speaks  warmly  of  the  enthusiasm  of  those  in  his  charge,  and  tells  how  in  their  eagerness 
to  learn  they  will  master  the  Braille  alphabet  in  two  days,  though  they  may  have 
received  no  previous  education.  The  subjects  taught  in  the  class  include  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  geography,  and  the  more  advanced  pupils  learn  Braille  music.  The  work 
done  is  not  on  an  ambitious  scale,  and  the  numbers  are  small ;  but  it  is  work  well  woith 
doing,  and  is  full  of  promise  and  hope  for  the  future. 
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THE    DEAF    BLIND. 

A  Paper  read  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Tate,  of  Bradford,  at  the  Conference  of  Home  Teachers,  held 
at  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Sheffield,  on  Thursday,  April  21st. 


IT  may  be  remembered  that  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Home  Teachers' 
Conference  held  at  Manchester  on 
17th  November  last,  the  attention 
of  the  Conference  was  directed  to 
the  subject  of  the  Deaf-Blind,  of 
whom  upwards  of  700  were  said  to 
be  residents  in  the  area  of  the  six  Northern 
Counties. 

Although  a  number  of  the  persons  thus 
registered  may  not  have  been  totally  deaf  as 
well  as  totally  blind,  there  was  reason  to  fear 
that  a  considerable  number  of  them  suffered 
the  terrible  handicap  of  the  double  affliction. 
Home  Teachers  were  invited  to  give  special 
attention  to  such  cases  in  their  respective 
areas,  to  discover  the  circumstances  and 
needs  of  each  case,  and  for  those,  who  were 
found  to  be  in  positions  of  exceptional 
difficulty,  loneliness  and  isolation,  to  endea- 
vour to  secure  the  utmost  possible  ameliora- 
tive treatment. 

Some  Home  Teachers  have  been  good 
enough  to  write  to  me  giving  details  of 
cases  under  their  care,  and  I  trust  others  have 
been  studying  their  cases  and  discovering 
for  themselves  additional  means  of  service 
to  their  deaf-blind  friends.  Many  of  the 
cases  doubtless  present  considerable  diffi- 
culty ;  indeed,  to  be  cut  off  from  the  avenues 
of  hearing  and  sight  renders  any  person  thus 
afflicted  exceptionally  difficult  to  deal  with, 
more  especially  if  he  or  she  was  possessed  of 
an  active  brain  and  an  enquiring  mind. 
Moreover,  for  lack  of  adequate  consideration, 
several  deaf-blind  persons  have  been  rendered 
additionally  unhappy  and  distressed  by 
being  placed  in  Poor  Law  Institutions  and 
Mental  Hospitals. 

Not  many  cases  surely  can  be  so  difficult 
as  that  of  one  old  lady,  sixty-six  years  of  age, 
an  inmate  of  a  Poor  Law  Institution,  who  is 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  Deaf  and  dumb 
from  infancy,  she  became  blind  some  thirty 
years  ago,  since  which  time  she  has  been 
in  the  silent  darkness,  having  no  knowledge 
of  the  Manual  Alphabet,  nor  any  normal 
means  of  communication  with  those  by 
whom  she  is  surrounded. 


And  yet  it  was  such  a  case  as  this  which 
led  the  celebrated  Dr.  Howe,  of  Boston, 
U.S.A.,  to  attempt  the  education  and  training 
of  Laura  Bridgman,  and  eventually  to  lead 
her  out  of  her  dark  silence,  alike  of  body  and 
mind,  into  a  long  and  happy  life  of  intellec- 
tual freedom  and  constant  physical  activity. 
The  greater  the  difficulties  such  cases  present, 
the  keener  should  be  the  effort  to  understand 
and  overcome  them.  Patient,  sympathetic 
and  painstaking  attention  will  alleviate 
many  of  the  difficulties  occasioned  by  their 
condition,  and  the  attainments  of  deaf- 
blind  persons  in  this  country  and  the  United 
States  during  recent  years,  encourage  the 
hope  that  with  due  attention  and  effort, 
equally  gratifying  results  will  be  secured. 

A  few  months  ago  a  deaf-blind  correspon- 
dent of  mine  invited  me  to  render  a  slight 
service  to  a  friend  of  hers  who  also  was  deaf 
and  blind. 

Fulfilling  this  little  request,  I  learnt  that 
the  friend  M^as  a  young  woman  22  years  old 
who,  although  a  normal  child  until  8  years 
of  age,  had  for  the  past  six  years  been  totally 
blind  and  deaf.  We  have  since  become 
more  or  less  intimate  Braille  correspondents. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  in  one  of  my  letters,  I 
mentioned  that  I  was  to  speak  on  the  subject 
of  the  "  Deaf-Blind  "  at  a  Conference  of 
Home  Teachers,  and  suggested  that  she 
should  write  me  a  short  essay  upon  the 
subject  "  If  I  were  a  Home  Teacher." 

Although  deprecating  her  ability  to  com- 
ply with  the  request,  she  did  make  the 
attempt,  and  upon  receiving  the  Essay  I 
decided  to  include  it  in  this  paper. 

Listening  to  the  Essay  may  I  ask  the 
audience  to  keep  in  mind,  that  for  the  past 
six  years  the  writer  has  been  cut  off  from 
normal  life  and  one  of  "  Those  in  the  Dark 
Silence." 

"  If  I  Were  a  Home  Teacher. 

"  The  greatest  problem  of  the  Deaf-Blind 
is  loneliness  and  isolation. 

"  Hence  they  become  very  sensitive, 
even  to  the  slightest  vibration,  and  note 
things  that  a  normal  person  passes  over  as  in- 
significant ;    so  they  need  gentle  treatment, 
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not  rough  usage,  or  else  one  can  never  hope 
to  understand  them. 

"  If  I  were  a  Home  Teacher  I  would  visit 
my  deaf-blind  pupils  regularly  every  week, 
and  stay  for  at  least  one  hour,  in  which  I 
would  talk  to  them,  and  show  I  was  interested 
in  their  life  and  what  they  were  doing  and 
thinking. 

"  I  would  tell  them  the  latest  news  from  the 
outside  world,  and  see  to  it  that  they  were 
supplied  with  plenty  of  reading  matter,  and 
a  generous  amount  of  Braille  writing  paper. 

"If  they  were  without  correspondents,  I 
would  find  them  some,  and,  if  possible, 
I  would  take  them  for  a  little  walk. 

"Besides  this,  I  would  always  bring  them 
a  tiny  gift,  if  it  were  only  a  few  sweets. 

"And,  oh,  I  would  never  go  to  a  pupil  merely 
as  a  paid  official,  just  because  it  was  my 
duty  and  all  in  the  day's  work.  But  because 
I  really  wished  to  help  them  and  bring 
some  brightness  into  their  lives  !  The  trou- 
ble taken  will  never  be  in  vain  !  Treat  the 
deaf-blind  in  a  kind,  sympathetic  way  and 
you  will  bring  out  streams  of  beauty 
hitherto  unsuspected  ! 

"As  ye  sow,  ye  shall  reap  !  Sow  a  little 
seed  of  friendship,  a  tiny  grain  of  loving 
sympathy,  and,  lo  !  it  will  spring  into  a 
great  tree,  blossoming,  fragrant,  filling  with 
joy  and  sunshine  an  otherwise  cold  and 
barren  existence." 

The  Essay,  though  short,  contains  several 
points  to  which  Home  Teachers  might  give 
attention  with  advantage  to  themselves 
and  the  success  of  their  work.  It  indicates 
the  supreme  importance  of  the  right  attitude 
of  approach  to  deaf-blind  pupils,  a  realisa- 
tion, in  some  measure,  of  the  sensitiveness  of 
their  condition,  and  the  cultivation  of  such 
a  sympathetic  personal  touch  as  shall  win 
their  complete  confidence,  affection  and  trust. 

Deaf-blind  persons  who  do  not  know  the 
system  of  finger-speech  called  the  "  Manual 
Alphabet  "  (published  by  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  price  3d.),  should  be 
encouraged  to  learn  it.  Home  Teachers  should 
also  invite  relatives  and  others  interested  to 
share  in  the  lessons,  in  order  to  provide 
ready  opportunities  for  conversation  once 
the  system  has  been  fully  learnt. 

When  conversing  with  deaf-blind  persons 
who  already  know  the  method  it  is  desirable 
that  Home  Teachers  and  visitors  should  use 
considerable  speed  as  well  as  accuracy. 


The  study  of  Moon  and  Braille  should 
be  attempted  in  all  suitable  cases,  the  plea- 
sures of  reading  being  of  the  utmost  value  as 
an  amelioration  of  the  long  and  lonely  hours 
incidental  to  their  lot.  Moreover,  many  of 
the  blind  who  have  lost  their  hearing  sub- 
sequent to  their  school  days  are  expert 
Braillists,  and  greatly  enjoy  correspondence 
with  friends. 

A  very  helpful  way  of  ministering  to  their 
happiness  is  by  inviting  other  Braillists, 
either  blind  or  sighted,  to  become  corre- 
spondents  with  them,  thereby  increasing 
the  circle  of  their  friends  and  acquaintances. 

The  teaching  of  one  or  two  pastime 
occupations  should  be  attempted  and  per- 
severed with  at  all  costs,  despite  it  may  be, 
many  disappointments. 

The  value  of  such  an  occupation,  once 
acquired,  is  priceless  beyond  all  bounds  as 
a  contribution  to  the  happiness  and  well- 
being  of  the  doubly  afflicted  one. 

Finally,  in  order  to  bridge  the  gulf  between 
the  deaf-blind  and  the  outside  world  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  discover  and  enlist 
the  interest  and  voluntary  services  of 
sympathetic  and  self-sacrificing  persons  who, 
on  being  introduced  to  the  subject,  might 
become  willing  to  act  as  the  constant  friends 
of  the  deaf-blind  and  to  serve  as  the  means 
of  communication  with  the  outside  world. 


DIARY    OF    EVENTS. 

Notices  of  Annual  Meetings  and  important 
Committee  Meetings  are  inserted  in  The 
New  Beacon  as  space  permits.  Secretaries 
are  requested  to  send  intimations  to  the 
Editor  not  later  than  the  3rd  of  the  month  for 
insertion  in  the  next  issue. 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

26th  May.     General  Purposes  Committee.     2  p.m. 

College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 

June  4th. — Annual  Meeting,  Armitage  Hall,  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind,  at  2.30.  There 
will  also  be  an  Exhibition  of  Home-made  and 
Adapted  Apparatus  for  the  use  of  the  blind. 

North- Western  Counties  Association. 

15th  June.  Annual  Conference,  Town  Hall,  Wallasey. 
2  p.m. 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

17th  June.     Finance  Committee.     2.30  p.m. 

Union  of  Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind. 

23rd   June.  *  Annual   Meeting.      Clothworkers'    Hall, 
Mincing  Lane,  E.G. 3.     11  a.m. 
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SECOND     ANNUAL     LITERARY 
COMPETITION  FOR  THE  BLIND 


N  view  of  the  success  of  its  first  Literary 
Competition,  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  has  decided  to  run  a 
second  Literary  Competition,  open  to 
the  Wind  throughout  the  world. 

Competitors  will  be  divided  into 
three  Classes  :  (a)  Over  21  yea.Ts  of 
age  ;  (5)  under  21  years  of  age  ;  (c)  under 
16  years  of  age,  and  prizes  amounting  in 
total  to  £/[g.  ids.  will  be  awarded  to  the 
senders  of  (i)  the  best  Lyric  ;  (2)  the  best 
Essay  ;  (3)  the  best  Letter  to  the  Editor 
of  a  Newspaper,  as  follows  : — 

Class  A  (Over  21  years  of  age).         Prizes 


1st 

2nd 

I.     Lyric               ..          ..         £6 

£3 

2.     Essay               .  .          .  .         £6 

£3 

3.     Letter   to   the   Editor 

of  a  Newspaper         .  .         £6 

£3 

Class  B  (Under  21  years  of  age). 

I.     Lyric               ..          ..         £4 

£2 

2.     Essay               .  .          .  .         £4 

£2 

3.     Letter  to   the   Editor 

of  a  Newspaper       .  .         £4 

£2 

Class  C  (Under  16  years  of  age). 

I.     Lyric               ..          ..         £1 

IDS. 

2.     Essay              . .          . .         ^i 

lOS. 

3.     Letter   to   the   Editor 

of  a  Newspaper        . .         ^i 

lOS. 

Note  : 

(i)  A  Ivric  may  be  defined  for  the  pn 

irposes 

of  this  competition  as  a  poem  containing  not 
fewer  than  12  lines  nor  more  than  24  lines, 
expressing  the  writer's  own  thoughts  and 
sentiments  in  any  metrical  form. 

(2)  The  essay,  too,  should  be  an  expression 
of  personal  opinion  on  any  subject.  Careful 
attention  should  be  paid  to  style  and  the 
length  should  not  exceed  1,000  words. 

(3)  The  letter  to  the  Editor  of  a  News- 
paper should  express  a  definite  point  of 
view — the  more  forcefully  the  better — on 
any  subject  of  general  interest,  and  should 
not  be  more  than  250  words  in  length.  The 
writer's  object  should  be  to  convince  the 
reader  of  the  justice  of  the  case  expounded 
or  the  rightness  of  the  views  expressed. 

Mr.  Frank  Whi  taker,  acting  Editor  of 
John  O'London's  Weekly,  has  again  very 
kindly  consented  to  act  as  Judge. 


The  rules  for  each  Class,  A,  B,  and  C,  are 
as  follows  : — 

(i)  Winners  of  a  first  prize  in  the  first 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  Liter- 
ary Competition  are  debarred  from 
receiving  a  prize  in  the  section  for 
which  the  prize  was  awarded,  but  may 
enter  for  that  section  honoris  causa, 
or  compete  for  the  prizes  in  other 
sections. 

(2)  Competitors  can  enter  for  one  subject 
or  all  subjects  in  the  Class  to  which 
their  age  entitles  them  to  enter,  but 
only  one  effort  may  be  submitted  in 
each  subject. 

(3)  Competitors  must  take  a  nom  dc  plume, 
which  should  be  clearly  written  at  the 
head  of  the  first  page  of  the  Lyric, 
Essay  or  Letter  submitted,  together 
with  age,  and  enclose  their  full  name 
and  address  in  a  sealed  envelope, 
bearing  on  the  outside  the  nom  de 
flume  which  they  have  chosen,  and 
nothing  else. 

(4)  Entries  may  be  handwritten,  type- 
written or  in  Braille,  but  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  secure  legibility 
and  correctness  of  phraseology,  spelling 
and  punctuation.  The  lines  of  Lyrics 
should  not  run  on,  either  in  script 
or  in  Braille,  but  each  line  should 
begin  on  a  new  line  of  writing. 

(5)  All  attempts  must  be  in  the  English 
language,  but  the  Competition  is  open 
to  certified  blind  people  of  all  nation- 
alities. 

(6)  Each  attempt  must  be  the  unaided 
work  of  the  competitor  and  no  Lyric, 
Essay  or  Letter  which  has  been  pub- 
lished in  Braille  or  Letterpress  may  be 
submitted. 

(7)  All  entries  should  be  addressed  to  the 
General  Editor,  "  Literary  Competi- 
tion," National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London, 
England. 

(8)  All  entries  must  reach  this  address  by 
the  31st  December,  1932. 

(g)  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
reserves    the    right    of    printing    any 
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entry  in   its   own   periodicals   and   of 
granting  permission  to  reprint  in  other 
periodicals, 
(lo)  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
reserves  the  right  of  withholding  awards 
in  any  class  or  section  if  no  entries 
of  sufficient  merit,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Judge,  are  received. 
Competitors    are    advised    to    send    their 
entries  in  as  early  as  possible,  as  this  con- 
siderably facilitates  the  task  of  judging  and 
enables  the  results  to  be  declared  without 
undue  delay. 

RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS 

An  American  Book  Catalogue. 

We  have  recently  received  the  catalogue 
of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  with  its  most  interesting  list  of 
publications  of  all  sorts  ;  a  study  of  its  pages 
brings  home  to  us  the  wealth  of  new  material 
that  may  be  expected,  if  the  hopes  contained 
in  the  leading  article  of  the  last  issue  of 
The  New  Beacon  are  realised,  and  a 
uniform  Braille  code  is  adopted  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic 

American  Libraries  for  the  Blind. 

'■  The  New  Status  of  Library  Work  with 
the  Blind  "  is  the  title  of  an  interesting 
article  by  Howard  Haycraft  in  the  Wilson 
Bulletin  for  Librarians.  It  points  out  how, 
by  the  Pratt-Smoot  Bill,  which  became  law 
in  America  in  July,  1931,  federal  funds 
amounting  to  100,000  dollars  annually  are 
made  available  for  the  production  of  books 
in  embossed  type  for  adult  readers.  The 
books  will  be  circulated  through  nineteen 
selected  libraries  and  those  to  be  printed 
will  be  chosen  by  librarians  and  others 
interested  in  furnishing  reading  material  for 
the  blind.  Ten  per  cent,  of  the  grant  will 
be  spent  on  Moon  books.  That  the  selection 
of  Braille  books  will  be  a  varied  one  is 
evident  from  the  first  list,  which  includes 
Arnold  Bennett's  "  Old  Wives  Tale,"  Hugo's 
"  Les  Miserables,"  and  Bertrand  Russell's 
"  Conquest  of  Happiness." 

In  connection  with  the  new  development, 
the  article  notes  the  establishment  of  "  The 
Braille  Book  Review,"  which  was  mentioned 


in  The  New  Beacon  a  few  months  ago,  and 
which  aims  at  developing  the  reading  habit 
among  the  blind  by  interesting  them  in 
everything  connected  with  books. 

Library  work  for  the  blind  has,  by  the 
Pratt-Smoot  law,  been  placed  on  a  new 
footing  in  America,  and  by  its  aid  new 
developments  will  go  forward  on  a  scale 
impossible  hitherto. 

Museums  and  the  Blind. 

We  have  received  a  reprint  of  Dr.  Edward 
Allen's  paper  on  Museums  for  the  Blind, 
which  he  wrote  for  the  New  York  Conference. 
In  it  he  deals  at  some  length  with  historical 
museums  on  blindness  and  the  blind,  known, 
rather  uneuphoniouslv,  as  blindiana. 
Blindiana  comprises  texts  and  literature 
about  and  by  the  blind,  pictures  of  the  blind 
and  replicas  of  monuments  to  famous 
blind  men  and  women,  reports  of  institutions 
and  societies  and  newspaper  cuttings,  to- 
gether with  apparatus  and  specimens  of 
embossed  types.  The  pioneer  in  the  work 
of  collection  was  Alexander  Mell  of  the  State 
School,  Vienna,  and  he  fired  Mr.  Anagnos, 
Dr.  Allen's  predecessor,  with  his  zeal,  so 
that,  to  quote  Dr.  Allen's  words — ■"  Material 
soon  began  to  arrive  fast  and  furiously." 

The  danger  in  all  museums  is  deadness, 
and  the  accumulation  of  dusty  material 
that  is  never  turned  to  good  account ;  from 
this  fate  the  Perkins  Museum  of  Blindiana 
was  saved  by  Dr.  Allen's  course  for  Harvard 
students  on  the  Education  of  the  Blind  ; 
for  these  students  it  provided  ample  material 
for  research,  and  it  gave  them,  not  a  collec- 
tion of  great  or  authoritative  books,  but  a 
"  literature  of  opinion  "  which  had  a  value 
all  its  own,  in  that  it  traced  a  natural  and 
sometimes    an    unsymmetrical    growth. 

Annual  Reports  are  for  the  most  part 
dull  and  stereotyped  reading,  written  one 
feels  too  often  with  a  weather-eye  on  the 
subscriber,  who  must  be  encouraged  to  keep 
up  his  support  by  a  virtuous  record  of  ' '  steady 
progress  in  spite  of  special  difficulties." 
As  we  read  Dr.  Allen's  paper  we  wonder 
whether  some  more  human  note,  telling  of 
failure  as  well  as  success,  might  not  some- 
times be  introduced,  that  would  challenge 
the  interest  of  the  student  of  the  future  who 
may  try  from  their  pages  to  gain  knowledge 
of  the  development  of  an  Institution  from 
year  to  year. 
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TONIC    SOL-FA  AND    THE    BLIND. 


A  T    a    recent    meeting    of    Home 
^k  Teachers     at     Sheffield,     the 

/  %         Sharrow   Grange   Choral    So- 
/     ^       ciety,     whose     members     are 
/       ^     blind,  gave  a  short  demonstra- 
/  %     tion  on  the  use  of  Tonic  Sol-fa 

-A  JL- by  the  blind,  and  explanatory 

addresses  were  given  by  Mr.  Jessop,  Con- 
ductor of  the  Choir,  and  Miss  Ethel  Poiner 
(Royal  Normal  College)  who  is  Deputy 
Conductor. 

Miss  Poiner  has  kindly  allowed  us  to 
summarise  the  less  technical  part  of  her 
paper,  which  began  by  a  tribute  to  Mr. 
Piatt,  of  Birmingham,  for  his  work  in  con- 
structing the  system  of  Braille  Tonic  Sol-fa. 
She  said  that  in  her  experience  for  a  choir 
such  as  that  at  Sharrow  Grange,  such 
notation  was  far  more  suitable  than  staff 
notation,  partly  because  the  choir  has  no 
age-limit,  and  therefore  includes  members 
from  seventeen  to  seventy,  but  mainly 
because  when  it  was  formed  about  three 
years  ago  it  consisted  of  three  distinct 
groups.  The  first  of  these  was  numerically 
small  but  extremely  efficient,  in  that  they 
had  absolute  pitch,  sound  musical  training, 
and  a  knowledge  of  both  old  and  new 
Braille  staff  notation  ;  the  second  was 
larger,  and  consisted  of  people  with  normal 
musical  ability  but  a  more  trained  ear  than 
the  average  seeing  person  and  a  knowledge 
of  Braille  staff  notation,  either  old  or  new  or 
both  ;  the  third  was  made  up  of  eager 
but  ignorant  music  lovers.  It  was  decided 
therefore,  in  view  of  the  variety  of  accom- 
phshment  to  adopt  Mr.  Piatt's  Tonic  Sol-fa 
system  which  nobody  knew,  and  although 
there  were  difficulties  at  first  the  decision 
proved  a  wise  one. 

Miss  Poiner  undertook  the  transcription  of 
the  music,  writing  the  whole  of  the  voice 
part  first,  followed  by  the  words,  a  method 
she  recommends  in  the  case  of  choirs  ;  she 
includes  only  the  most  essential  expression 
marks,  holding  that  interi^retation  can  be 
instilled  in  the  process  of  learning. 

For  those  interested  in  the  method  by 
which  Mr.  Piatt's  system  is  built  up,  Miss 
Poiner  gave  an  account  of  the  method, 
showing  how  the  Braille  letter  D  stands 
for  Doh,  and  F  for  Fah,  the  only  two  initial 


letters  used  in  the  medium  octave.  The 
upper  parts  of  the  letters  R,  S,  and  T  (giving 
H,  I,  and  J)  signify  Ray,  Soh,  and  Te,  E 
stands  for  Me,  and  G  for  Lah.  Thus  the 
scale  D,  H,  E,  F,  I,  G,  J  is  given.  Repetition 
of  sounds  above  Te  have  dot  6  added  in  the 
same  cell  as  the  original  sign,  thus  producing 
the  upper  octave  scale,  and  sounds  below  Doh 
are  signified  by  adding  dot  5  to  the  original 
signs,  thus  producing  the  lower  octave  scale. 
Miss  Poiner  gave  further  explanations  of  the 
system,  which  are  perhaps  too  technical  to 
interest  the  general  reader ;  those  who 
would  like  to  study  it  will  find  full  details  in 
Mr.  Piatt's  "  Tonic  Sol-fa  apphed  to  Braille  " 
which  is  published  by  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  at  4d.  net.  It  is  perhaps 
interesting  to  know  that  the  Institute  is  also 
about  to  publish  a  collection  of  rounds  and 
catches  in  the  system. 

Miss  Poiner  described  the  Beginners'  Class 
(admission  to  which  is  granted  after  a  voice 
test)  which  serves  as  a  training  ground  for 
membership  of  the  Choir  ;  in  this  class  the 
Sol-fa  system  is  taught,  and  as  membership 
is  small  those  who  belong  to  it  have  valuable 
training  in  learning  to  "  keep  their  own  end 
up  and  cannot  form  the  habit  of  leaning 
on  more  advanced  members."  The  paper 
ends  with  a  warm  tribute  to  the  conductor, 
Mr.  Jessop,  who  composed  all '  the  early 
exercises  used  by  the  Choir  and  has  arranged 
many  part  songs  for  them.  He  is  a  keen 
Tonic  Sol-faist  and  has  adapted  his  methods 
to  the  needs  of  the  blind. 


St.  John's  Guild  for  the  Blind. 

The  ninth  Annual  Report  for  1931  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  the  main  activities 
of  the  Guild,  in  its  provision  of  a  Home  for 
blind  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  its 
arrangement  of  Retreats  for  the  blind,  its 
Library  of  embossed  books,  and  its  various 
branches  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
The  most  important  piece  of  news  chronicled 
in  the  Report  is  the  removal  of  the  Guest 
House  to  larger  premises  in  St.  Albans,  a 
removal  that  has  been  made  possible  by  the 
generous  donations  of  many  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  Guild  and  especially  by  a 
munificent  gift  of  ^f  1,000. 
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THE  HOME  TEACHERS'  EXAMINATION 

THE  merrie,  merrie  month  of  Mav,"  which  should  be  one  of  sunshine,  flowering 
chestnuts,  and  golden  laburnum,  has  more  sinister  associations  for  Home 
Teachers,  for  it  is  the  month  in  which  they  are  called  upon  to  give  such  an 
account  of  themselves  as  shall  enable  the  College  of  Teachers  to  decide  if 
they  are  worthy  of  the  Home  Teachers'  certificate. 
When  the  Ministry  of  Health  paid  specific  grants  to  local  authorities, 
or  to  voluntary  associations  acting  for  them,  passing  the  Home  Teachers' 
examination  within  two  years  of  the  date  of  appointment  was  required  if  the  Home  Teacher 
was  to  be  approved  by  the  Ministry  from  the  point  of  view  of  grant-earning.  To-day  things 
have  changed,  owing  to  the  Local  Government  Act,  and  the  examination  is  only  a  sine  qua  non 
when  the  local  authority  which  is  the  employing  agency  requires  it.  In  practice,  however, 
almost  all  local  authorities  do  so  require  it,  and  there  has  been  little  more  than  verbal  change. 

The  Home  Teachers'  examination,  like  every  other,  is  open  to  the  criticism  that  "  examina- 
tions are  no  real  test  of  ability  "  ;  but,  like  every  other,  it  can  claim  that  it  is,  to  put  it  at  its 
very  lowest,  a  rough  and  ready  test,  if  nothing  more.  Intelligence  testing  by  the  psychologist 
does,  we  are  told,  on  the  whole,  single  out  the  same  bright  children  and  the  same  dull  ones  as 
the  written  examination  paper  ;  that  is,  it  is  a  fair  general  index  of  ability.  It  is  true  that 
some  people  do  not  do  themselves  justice  in  examinations,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  others 
do  themselves  more  than  justice,  and  though  this  is  perhaps  dangerously  like  a  suggestion  that 
two  wrongs  may  make  a  right,  it  is  sufiiciently  in  accordance  with  real  life  for  us  not  to  be  too 
critical.  And  where,  as  in  the  Home  Teachers'  examination,  there  are  both  written  and  prac- 
tical and  oral  tests,  diverse  types  of  character  are  allowed  for  ;  the  extremelv  nervous  person, 
who  is  apt  to  lose  all  his  wits  in  an  oral  examination,  may  be  very  brave  on  paper,  while  the 
assured  candidate,  who  attempts  to  over-ride  the  examiner  by  his  self-possession  in  an  oral 
test,  may  find  that  a  bold  bearing  suffices  not  at  all  in  the  chill  atmosphere  of  a  written 
paper. 

The  subjects  for  examination  are  Braille,  Moon,  three  handicrafts  to  be  chosen  from  an 
approved  list  by  the  candidate,  who  must  show  that  he  not  only  can  do  them  himself,  but 
thathe  can  teach  them  to  others,  and  "  Professional  Knowledge,"  the  test  for  which  is  partly  oral 
and  partly  written,  the  written  paper  consisting  of  questions  bearing  on  the  theoretical  side 
of  the  candidate's  work,  and  requiring  a  knowledge  of  Acts  of  Parliament  affecting  the  blind, 
of  the  principles  of  local  government,  of  elementary  hygiene,  and  of  apparatus.  The  oral 
test  consists  of  "  case-work  "  questions,  the  candidates  being  given  details  of  potential  cases, 
and  required  to  solve  the  problems  they  present. 

No  one  would  suggest  that  because  a  Home  Teacher  passes  the  examination  with  flying 
colours,  he  or  she  is  necessarily  bound  to  be  a  good  teacher  ;  there  are  many  qualities  of  kindli- 
ness, good  temper,  cheerfulness,  patience  and  common  sense  which  are  all-important,  and  cannot 
be  tested  in  an  examination  room  ;  without  these.  Braille  and  Moon,  raffia  mats  and  baskets, 
knowledge  of  Acts  of  Parliament  and  sanitation  are  as  nothing.  But  it  is  folly  to  go  to  the 
extreme  of  thinking  that  handicrafts  and  a  sound  knowledge  of  embossed  types  and  legislation 
are  therefore  of  minor  importance  ;  a  kind  and  foolish  person  can  do  a  lot  of  harm,  and  a  sympa- 
thetic muddler  can  be  very  trying  to  those  whom  she  visits.  The  blind  men  and  women  on 
the  Register  need  a  friend  with  a  head  as  well  as  a  heart,  and  the  Home  Teachers'  examination 
sets  out  to  test  the  mental  capacity  of  the  candidates,  leaving  the  employing  agencies  to 
grapple  with  the  more  delicate  problem  of  their  temperamental  fitness  for  their  calling. 

The  Editor. 
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METHODS    OF    REMUNERATION. 


XI. 

By  BEN  PURSE. 


O  one  in  Britain  interested 
in  welfare  work  on  behalf 
of  the  blind  can  be  re- 
garded as  competent  to 
express  an  opinion  unless 
he  has  taken  cognisance 
of  the  developments  and 
happenings  associated  with  our  great  insti- 
tutions. As  an  employment  agency,  the 
Glasgow  Royal  Asylum  for  the  Blind, 
which  was  established  in  the  year  1804,  holds 
a  premier  position,  for  at  the  present  time 
emploj^ees  and  trainees  number  approxi- 
matety  600  blind  persons.  At  March  31st, 
1931,  there  were  431  men  and  142  women, 
and  of  this  number,  312  men  and  79  women 
were  employed  in  the  industrial  departments, 
and  119  men  and  63  women  were  under 
training.  Since  that  date  we  understand 
that  the  numbers  have  been  still  further 
increased,  though  at  the  time  of  writing  the 
latest  figures  are  not  available.  In  addition 
to  the  foregoing,  the  Institiition  had  at 
March  31st,  1931,  52  pensioners  in  receipt  of 
25s.  weekly  in  the  case  of  men,  and  15s.  weekly 
in  the  case  of  women. 

I  was  first  privileged  to  visit  the  Glasgow 
organisation  in  1905,  when  it  was  under  the 
able  control  of  Mr.  George  Stoddart.  Despite 
the  fact  that  his  tenure  of  office  towards 
its  close  was  a  very  stormy'  period,  I  have 
ever  regarded  Mr.  Stoddart  as  one  of  the 
ablest  of  administrators  and  certainly  one 
of  the  most  progressive  workers  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  a  great  undertaking. 
It  was  due  to  his  active  research  and  interest 
that  many  of  the  innovations  which  to-day 
distinguish  the  Glasgow  workshops  were 
first  adopted  ;  particularly  so  did  he  develop 
the  manufacture  of  bedding,  wire-work, 
and  the  cabinet-making  industry,  and  it  is  a 
colossal  mistake  to  assume  that  the  munici- 
palisation  of  the  Institution  was  in  any  degree 
whatever  responsible  for  the  introduction 
of  these  activities.  As  I  have  remarked, 
they  were  being  operated  so  far  back  as 
1905,  and  even  at  a  much  earlier  date,  and 
that  with  conspicuous  success. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  those  who  are 


familiar  with  the  history  of  the  Glasgow 
organisation  that  from  1917  to  1922  was  a 
particular^  stormy  period  for  the  governors 
of  the  institution,  and  in  my  opinion,  it  was 
simply  inevitable  that  some  form  of  public 
control  should  have  been  recognised,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  directors  of  the 
undertaking  had  completely  forfeited  the 
confidence  of  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  citizens. 

Keeping  in  mind  then  the  point  of  view 
that  some  form  of  public  control  was  in- 
evitable, it  will  be  appreciated  that  the 
only  administration  which  could  effectively 
undertake  the  duties  was  the  City  Council  of 
Glasgow. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  difficulties 
to  which  we  have  alluded  were  not  occasioned 
because  the  workers  were  receiving  lower 
wages  than  obtained  at  other  institutions  for 
the  blind  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  wage  con- 
ditions were  better  in  Glasgow  and  in  Edin- 
burgh than  were  to  be  found  in  any  other 
institutions  in  Britain.  Most  of  the  diffi- 
culties could  and  should  have  been  settled 
by  a  policy  of  give  and  take  on  both  sides. 
Oftentimes  the  management  was  unreason- 
able about  little  things  which  irritated  and 
annoyed  the  workers  ;  but  this  does  not 
mean  that  the  attitude  of  the  workers, 
or  rather  of  those  who  represented  them, 
was  always  a  correct  one.  They  wanted 
municipal  control  because  they  felt  that  it 
led  to  a  land  "  flowing  with  milk  and  honey," 
but  it  is  now  quite  reasonable  to  doubt 
whether  even  more  moderate  anticipations 
have  been  realised,  though  unquestionably 
municipal  management  has  come  to  stay, 
and  the  directors  have  doubtless  learned 
something  from  the  errors  and  misdeeds  of 
the  past. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  those  responsible 
for  municipal  management  labour  under  no 
illusions  as  to  what  they  have  a  right  to 
expect  from  the  workers,  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  they  will  be  in  a  stronger 
position  to  carry  out  their  intentions  than 
are  the  managers  of  voluntary  organisations. 

Despite  anything  which  may  be  said  in 
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criticism  of  the  administration,  the  Glasgow 
undertaking  is  a  great  scheme  of  welfare 
work,  approximately  three  times  larger 
than  anything  else  of  its  kind  outside  London. 
It  continues  to  grow  in  size  and  influence, 
so  that  any  criticism  must  be  directed  rather 
to  details  than  to  fundamental  principles, 
for  it  is  obvious  that  a  great  municipal 
charity  is  fulfilling  its  essential  purposes  when 
it  seeks  to  make  all  eligible  beneficiaries  its 
sovereign  care. 

In  1923  the  Board  of  Management  of  the 
Royal  Glasgow  Asylum  for  the  Blind  decided 
to  hand  over  their  organisation,  with  its 
assets,  to  the  municipal  authorities,  and 
accordingly  appropriate  arrangements  were 
made,  under  which  assets  to  the  value  of 
approximately  ;^ioo,ooo  were  transferred 
from  volmitary  management  to  public  con- 
trol. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Institution  for 
1930-31,  we  are  told  that  its  assets  then  stood 
at  ;£i57,5io  and  the  liabilities  amounted  to 
;^54.377  i  'thus  the  estimated  net  assets  were 
£103,132.  It  is  suggested  on  good  authority 
that  if  the  estates  came  on  to  the  market 
they  would  not  realise  anything  like  the 
sum  of  ;£ioo,ooo.  The  site  values  would 
probably  be  nearer  £60,000,  so  that  when  the 
Corporation  took  over  the  charity  they  were 
not  becoming  possessed  of  a  concern  that 
was  richly  endowed. 

The  Glasgow  authorities  realised  that  for 
administrative  purposes  it  would  be  wise 
to  increase  the  area  over  which  they  could 
have  jurisdiction,  and  ar'^ordingly  the  local 
authorities  of  the  south-west  of  Scotland 
were  invited  to  co-operate  with  the  City 
Council  of  Glasgow,  on  the  understanding 
that  such  co-operation  would  impose  certain 
obligations  on  a  pro  rata  basis  for  any  losses 
that  might  be  incurred  by  the  conduct  of 
schemes  promoted  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
in  Glasgow  and  the  south-west  of  Scotland. 
From  1923  onwards,  therefore,  the  Joint 
Committee  which  was  then  constituted  has 
been  carrying  on  this  work.  Efforts  have 
been  mainly  devoted  to  the  consolidation 
of  employment  and  the  general  extension 
of  working  facilities  for  employable  blind 
persons. 

Whilst  something  in  a  very  restricted  way 
has  been  undertaken  educationally,  workshop 
conditions   have   attracted   most   attention, 


and  it  has  only  recently  been  possible  to 
devote  time  to  the  consideration  of  the 
position  of  the  unemployable  blind  of  the 
Frea — a  situation  which  was  most  acute, 
arom  a  statement  made  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committee,  it  would  appear 
that  to  provide  a  grant  for  the  unemploy- 
able blind  of  approximately  25s.  per  week, 
the  cost  involved  to  the  City  authorities 
would  be  about  £41,000  per  annum,  so  that 
the  problem  before  them  is  one  of  consider- 
able magnitude. 

The  Glasgow  organisation  is  neither  better 
nor  worse  than  other  agencies  in  that  the 
economic  results  accruing  from  the  industries 
practised  make  a  disappointing  contribution 
when  compared  with  wage  subsidies.  The 
probabihties  are  that  some  of  the  least 
remunerative  industries  practised  tend  to 
lower  actual  earning  power  and  reflect 
adversely  on  wage  conditions  generally. 
Some  of  the  industries  practised  at  the 
Glasgow  Institution  yield  a  very  low  return 
in  monetary  values  ;  yet  the  minimum  wage, 
viz.,  50s.  per  week  to  men  and  33s.  per  week 
to  women,  must  be  paid,  though  it  is  out 
of  all  proportion  to  earning  capacity.  For 
example,  the  earnings  of  some  women 
workers  are  so  very  low  that  if  they  were 
called  upon  to  pay  their  proportion  of 
National  Health  and  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance contributions,  sufficient  money  would 
not  be  forthcoming  from  economic  earnings 
with  which  to  discharge  these  obligations. 
Male  adult  labour  in  some  departments 
does  not  show  a  more  satisfactory  return, 
economic  earnings  being  registered  at  a  very 
low  level. 

There  is  a  tendency,  particularly  notice- 
able in  most  minimum  wage-paying  institu- 
tions, for  this  condition  of  things  to  be  very 
marked,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it 
can  be  remedied  under  such  a  system  of 
wage  payments.  It  is  true  of  Glasgow  as 
of  other  institutions,  that  occupations  are 
classified  as  possessing  earning  power  which 
are  really  in  the  nature  of  pastime  pursuits. 
The  system  of  apprenticeship  recently  intro- 
duced in  this  institution  provides  a  pro- 
ductivity and  efficiency  test,  and  this  will 
go  a  long  way  to  eliminating  some  of  the  dead 
weight  which  the  system  has  had  to  carry 
for  many  years. 

A  reference  to  the  annual  reports  of  the 
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Glasgow  Institution  for  the  past  few  years 
will  disclose  some  interesting  figures  : — 

Augmentation     of 


Economic 
Earnings. 

£ 
9,846 

11,008 
11,027 
10,325 
9,965 


Wages,     including 
Insurances. 

£ 
21,256 

26,875 
23,700 
23,800 
24,500 


Year. 

1926-27 
1927-28 
1928-29 
1929-30 
1930-31 

By  comparison  with  other  organisations, 
the  Glasgow  undertaking  is  not  more  costly 
than  many  others  where  the  minimum  wage 
is  in  operation,  or  where  basic  wages  are 
such  as,  in  fact,  to  constitute  minimum 
rates  of  payment,  though  the  system,  for 
obvious  reasons,  is  given  another  label  by 
the  institution  authorities  concerned. 

Owing  very  largely  to  the  commercial 
success  which  has  attended  the  activities 
of  the  Glasgow  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  at 
least  in  some  of  its  departments,  the  extent 
of  the  trade  turnover  and  the  profits  accruing 
therefrom,  have  relieved  the  organisation 
of  many  liabilities  which  ordinarily  fall  upon 
a  charitable  institution,  and  this  fact  has 
in  turn  been  reflected  in  the  accounts.  Had 
not  these  factors  been  present,  the  financial 
burden  devolving  upon  the  municipality 
would  have  been  very  heavy  indeed.  As  it 
is,  the  estimated  annual  loss,  apart  from  the 
money  that  has  to  be  provided  for  the 
augmentation  of  wages,  is  in  excess  of  £4,000 
per  annum.  Although  the  Glasgow  Institu- 
tion is  the  employment  agency  for  the  south- 
west of  Scotland,  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  annual 
deficit  and  a  like  proportion  of  the  money 
required  for  the  augmentation  of  wages,  are 
charges  that  have  to  be  borne  by  the  rate- 
payer? of  Glasgow. 

To  revert  to  the  trade  turnover,  the 
following  figuies  are  interesting  since  they 
emphasise  the  fact  that  a  municipal  under- 
taking operating  on  behalf  of  the  blind  may 
quite  legitimately  expand  its  commercial 
activities  in  competition  with  the  ordinary 
trader,  so  long  as  the  rates  are  not  employed 
to  undercut  other  manufacturers. 

Year.  £ 

1926-27  . .  . .  50,074 


1927-28 
1928-29 
1929-30 
1930-31 


58,583 
70,886 
70,225 
61,400 


BEACON 

The  last  year  has  been  one  of  difficulty 
as  the  figures  disclose  ;  but  despite  the 
general  trade  depression,  unemployment 
among  the  workers  of  the  Glasgow  Institu- 
tion is  only  about  7  per  cent.,  the  deficiency 
in  trade  turnover  being  largely  attributable 
to  the  decrease  in  contracts  with  shipping 
companies  owing  to  the  present  industrial 
situation. 

Although  the  trade  turnover  is  relatively 
high,  the  results  are  in  a  large  measure 
neutralised  by  the  continued  maintenance 
of  departments  that  are  costly  to  run  and 
economically  unsound.  Because  of  these 
considerations  the  commercial  activities  of 
the  Institution  tend  to  minimise  the  trade 
losses  that  would  ordinarily  be  sustained 
under  a  minimum  wage  system,  and  so  long 
as  this  can  be  done  effective Iv  as  in  Glasgow, 
many  of  the  objections  that  might  be  urged 
against  the  system  have  little  or  no  sub- 
stance. One  cannot  but  deplore  a  situation 
in  which  general  economic  utility  plays  such 
an  insignificant  part  in  the  life  of  a  great 
undertaking. 

The  fact  cannot  be  overlooked  that  output 
at  the  Glasgow  Institution  is  registered  at 
an  unreasonably  low  level,  a  circumstance 
that  is  largely  attributable  to  a  bad  legacy 
which  the  present  management  has  inherited, 
and  which,  as  I  have  indicated,  will  be  subject 
to  some  correction  under  the  new  system  of 
wage  payments  for  apprentice  labour.  Very 
few  worl<:ers  employed  in  the  Glasgow  Insti- 
tution or  elsewhere  earn  anything  like  the 
minimum  wages  that  are  paid,  whereas  in  a 
number  of  institutions  for  the  blind,  the 
piecework  system  with  subsidies  invariably 
registers  production  at  a  level  incomparably 
higher.  The  amount  of  relief  may  be  less, 
but  real  wages  are  usually  more  sub- 
stantial. 

Though  the  Glasgow  Asylum  for  the  Blind 
was  the  first  institution  in  Britain  to  be 
municipalised,  it  does  not  appear  to  enjoy 
any  extraordinary  privileges  from  the  munici- 
pality. A  considerable  amount  of  work 
seems  to  be  provided  for  the  institution  by 
local  authorities,  but  the  prices  are  strictly 
competitive  and  care  is  exercised  in  the 
direction  of  protecting  the  ratepayers  against 
any  unreasonable  charges  that  might  be 
imposed  on  behalf  of  a  municipal  undertaking 

In  an  earlier  paragraph  I  referred  briefly 
to  industries  that  are  practised  at  the  Glas- 
gow  Institution   and  that   are  not  usually 
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found  associated  with  other  similar  enter- 
prises. Apart  from  the  cabinet-making  side 
of  the  work,  there  is  nothing,  I  think,  of 
outstanding  economic  interest  or  importance 
that  could  with  advantage  be  copied  by 
other  agencies,  but  I  am  convinced  that  other 
societies  could  do  something  worth  while 
with  woodwork  as  an  additional  occupa- 
tion. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  voluntary 
institutions  can  claim  a  monopoly  of  the 
goodwill  of  the  community.  The  Glasgow 
Institution  has  continued  to  receive  legacies 
from  1923  onwards,  in  addition  to  subscrip- 
tions and  donations.  Other  municipal  under- 
takings on  behalf  of  the  blind  have  also 
benefited  in  like  manner.      Below  I  give  a 

(Jo  he 


few  figures  showing  the  legacies  received  by 
the  Glasgow  Institution  in  some  recent 
vears  : — 


Year. 

i 

1925-26  . . 

2,305 

1926-27  .  . 

1,030 

1927-28  .  . 

2,866 

1929-30  .  . 

8,769 

1930-31  . . 

3.540 

Undoubtedly  the  control  by  the  munici- 
pality of  the  Glasgow  Institution  has  now 
passed  far  beyond  the  experimental  stage, 
and  it  is  a  system  which  has  come  to  stay. 
It  has  m\ich  to  commend  it,  and  its  continued 
growth  is  the  strongest  evidence  of  its 
permanence  and  virility. 

continued. \ 


A     MANCHESTER    PARK    EXPERIMENT. 


A    PAPER    was    read   at    a   recent 

/m  Sheffield  Conference  of  Home 

/  %         Teachers  by  Mr.  Ernest  Hall, 

Z_M        of  the  Manchester  and  District 

/        ^      Social  Club  for  the  Blind,  in 

/  ^    which   he    described    a  very 

-JL.  J^  interesting  piece  of  work.    By 

the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Hall,  we  are  permitted 

to  give  a  summary  of  his  paper,  and  we  do  so 

in  the  hope  that  the  lead  given  in  Manchester, 

which  has  already  been  followed  in  several 

northern     towns,    may     be     more     widely 

imitated. 

Some  twelve  years  ago,  a  number  of  blind 
men  and  women  in  Manchester,  realising 
that  occasional  social  evenings  were  not 
enough  to  provide  an  outlet  for  the  energies 
of  young  people,  decided  to  do  something  for 
themselves.  A  Committee  was  formed, 
which  on  approaching  the  Blind  Aid  Society 
was  granted  the  free  use  of  a  room,  fire  and 
light,  for  bi-monthly  meetings.  Two  further 
appeals  were  made,  one  to  the  Benevolent 
Branch  of  the  National  League  of  the  Blind, 
which  made  a  generous  grant  of  ;^20,  and 
another  to  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  which  gave  a  dozen  card  tables. 
A  membership  subscription  of  los.  a  year 
was  agreed  upon,  and  members  met  for 
social  gatherings  ;  whist  drives,  dances, 
debates,  competitions  in  draughts,  chess  and 
bagatelle  followed,  and  membership  grew 
rapidly. 


So  far  this  sounds  like  an  ordinary  social 
club,  but  the  more  active  members  soon  felt 
that  this  was  not  enough,  and  that  open-air 
recreation  was  imperative.  They  bravely 
approached  the  Corporation  for  a  piece  of 
land,  and  though  members  of  the  Corporation 
were  at  first  timid  and  dubious  their  qualms 
were  overcome,  and  four  and  a  half  acres  of 
land  in  Heaton  Park  were  provided,  together 
with  a  pavilion,  fitted  with  cooking  stove 
and  other  necessary  requisites.  Here  Mr. 
Hall's  narrative  becomes  so  interesting  that 
it  deserves  to  be  quoted  in  full : — • 

"  They  laid  us  a  concrete  cricket  pitch, 
regulation  length,  also  a  skittle-alley,  and  a 
running- track  to  our  own  design.  There  is 
also  a  special  walking  track,  with  a  landmark 
for  the  totally  blind.  Mr.  Graham,  the 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Park  gave 
us  his  heart,  and  has  suggested  and  planned 
for  our  comfort.  Messrs.  Stevens,  of  Deans- 
gate,  gave  us  crockery,  and  we  are  never 
short  of  cups  of  tea.  This  piece  of  land  is 
used  all  through  the  year,  and  the  loneliest 
of  us  have  even  had  our  Christmas  dinner 
down  there.  In  the  summer  we  organise 
Sports'  days,  in  which  all  members  take  part 
in  running,  jumping,  skipping,  tug-of-war, 
etc.  We  arrange  cricket  matches  and  skittle 
matches  between  ourselves  and  neighbouring 
towns,  and  the  pleasure  we  have  derived  from 
these  is  beyond  expression.  We  follow  the 
trundle  of  the  tinkling  ball  with  expectant 
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imagination,  sometimes  fancying  we  are 
going  to  snick  it  to  the  pavilion  rails.  It 
doesn't  often  get  there,  but  the  smile  of 
satisfaction  beams  when  the  batter  does  make 
a  lucky  stroke.  The  rattle,  too,  of  falling 
skittles  stimulates  the  players  to  further 
endeavour,  and  they  try  and  try  again.  We 
are  amply  repaid  for  the  energies  given  in 
this  work  when  we  note  the  steady  improve- 
ment in  the  general  bearing  of  our  regular 
attenders  ;  they  show  the  rose  of  health  in 
the  cheek  and  a  confidence  and  elasticity  in 
the  tread. 

"  Perhaps  the  most  important  event  of  our 
experiment  was  the  visit  last  year,  from 
Glasgow,  of  a  mixed  party  of  twenty-one.  They 
were  really  good  sports,  and  competed  with  us 
in  our  games,  making  us  sit  up  a  bit.  They 
took  back  with  them  most  of  the  honours 
but  we  are  hoping  to  wrest  them  back  again 
this  year.     Twenty  of  us  are  going  up  North 


at  Whitsun,  and  trust  to  gain  successes  in 
each  attempt." 

What  strikes  the  reader  of  Mr.  Hall's 
paper  is  the  fact  that  the  blind  owe  this 
result  to  their  own  efforts.  All  the  officials 
and  all  the  members  of  the  Committee  are 
blind,  and  they  have  demonstrated  that  the 
blind  are  capable  of  managing  their  own 
affairs,  though  Mr.  Hall  gratefully  acknow- 
ledges the  help  and  encouragement  of  their 
seeing  friends.  "  We  listen  to  their  advice 
and  love  to  have  them  amongst  us,"  he 
writes. 

Those  who  read  his  paper  will  echo  his 
wish  that  the  "  tiny  seed  planted  in  Man- 
chester may  grow  into  a  national  tree." 
Much  has  been  done  materially  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  blind,  but  sufficiency 
of  fresh  air  and  exercise  is  not  always 
secured  by  them,  and  the  example  set  by 
those  responsible  for  the  Manchester  Park 
experiment  deserves  to  be  followed. 


A  BLIND  SCULPTOR. 


BERTHOLD  ORTNER,  of  Vienna, 
the  Austrian  sculptor  whose  wire 
models  are  photographed  in  this 
issue  of  The  New  Beacon,  works 
in  a  medium  that  most  of  us 
would  think  singularly  unpromis- 
ing, and  obtains  from  it  results 
that  are  amazing.  St.  George  seems  to  be 
dealing  so  faithfully  with  the  dragon;  the 
dancer  with  the  skipping  rope  is  full  of 
gaiety  and  vigour;  the  giraffe  is  such  an 
amazingly  tall  and  superior  creature  com- 
pared to  his  dumpy  little  keeper;  and  the 
donkey  so  thoroughly  bored  with  his  daily 
round.  In  each  of  the  models  there  is 
humour,  \irility,  and  imagination. 

The  artist  lost  his  sight  about  four  years 
ago,  and  although  previous  to  this  he  had 
always  been  interested  in  the  fine  arts,  and 
especially  in  sculpture,  he  had  never  been 
creative.  He  had  followed  his  profession  as 
a  bank  clerk  for  about  eighteen  years, 
interrupted  only  by  the  War,  and  it  was  not 
until  he  became  seriously  ill  from  a  nervous 
breakdown  following  the  failure  of  his  Bank 
in  the  tragic  post-war  years,  and  as  a  result 
of  this  breakdown  finally  lost  his  sight  in 
1927,  that  he  turned  his  mind  towards 
modelling  as  a  means  of  expression,  and  an 


escape  from  the  depression  that  the  onset  of 
blindness  brought  about. 

At  first  he  worked  in  clay,  but  gave  this 
up  as  too  expensive  a  hobby  ;  he  had  no 
means  of  paying  for  his  material,  or  for  the 
casting  of  his  models,  and  he  decided  to  see 
what  he  could  do  with  wire.  His  only  tool  is 
apair  of  pliers,  and  the  wire  used  is  of  varying 
thicknesses  and  of  different  kinds — steel, 
brass,  and  red  copper.  He  begins  by  making 
a  rough  outline  as  the  sculptor  makes  his 
sketch,  and  then  seeks  to  impart  into  his 
figures  the  life,  movement,  and  expression 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  them. 

An  exhibition  of  Herr  Ortner's  work  was 
held  in  Vienna  in  March,  and  created  con- 
siderable interest ;  twenty-five  models  were 
shown,  including  the  St.  George  and  the 
Dragon,  and  the  comments  of  critics  were 
very  favourable.  "  There  is  a  very  remark- 
able exhibition  at  the  Neue  Gallery,"  writes 
one  ;  "Berthold  shows  pecuHar  talent,  and 
behind  it  lies  the  tragedy  of  a  flight  out  of 
the  darkness."  "  Effective  as  his  material  is," 
writes  another,  "exact  detail  is  not  possible 
with  it,  and  we  have  instead  forms  of  improb- 
able but  charming  reality." 

Ortner,  we  are  told,  is  a  man  of  fine 
spirit,  always  hopeful  and  optimistic,  feeling 
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that  now  he  can  do  something  life  is  worth 
while.  His  courage  and  gaiety  seem  to 
find  expression  in  his  work  ;  we  forget  that 
he  is  blind,  and  onlj^  remember  that  he  is  an 


artist  and  perhaps  a  bit  of  a  magician  as 
well,  living  in  a  whimsical  fairyland  of  men 
and  animals  and  dragons,  rather  like  that  of 
Arthur  Rackham. 


Characteristic  specimens  of  Herr  Ortner's  Wire  Models. 
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A    MUSICAL    SIDELINE. 


By  FRANK  EYRE. 


LL  healthy-minded  bhnd  people, 
and  those  who  interest 
themselves  in  their  welfare, 
will  agree  that  occupation 
provides  the  maximum  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  of  the 
blind. 

I  am  not  here  referring  to  that  form  of 
occupation  called  pastime  ;  to  my  mind 
there  is  no  more  degrading  idea  than  that 
embodied  in  the  phrase  "  passing  the  time 
away." 

Even  for  those  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  have  regular  remunerative  work  to  do 
there  is  often  room  for  a  sideline.  When 
such  an  extra  iron  in  the  fire  can  be  both 
pleasurably  interesting  and  profitable,  so 
much  the  better. 

In  this  connection  the  experience  of  the 
"  W.E.S.T.  Male  Vocal  Quartet  "  of  Brighton 
may  serve  as  an  incentive  to  others  to  attempt 
a  similar  venture. 

A  few  years  back  James  Saunders  returned 
from  College  to  his  native  town,  equipped 
with  his  "  A.R.C.O."  and  his  "  L.R.A.M." 
Possessing  plenty  of  grit  and  determination 
and  no  inferiority  complex,  he  soon  found 
his  place  in  the  musical  life  of  Brighton.  In 
addition  to  tuning,  teaching  and  organ  work, 
he  inaugurated  his  Male  Vocal  Quartet  and 
started  the  latter  enterprise  humbly  and 
experimentally.  The  bass  and  the  baritone, 
both  pianoforte  tuners  by  profession,  are 
Brighton  Blind  School  old  bo3's,  while  I 
supply  the  second  tenor,  Saunders  being  first 
tenor  and  leader. 

Having  assimilated  such  well-worn  items 
as  Sullivan's  "  The  Long  Day  Closes,"  and 
a  few  other  stock  numbers  of  varied  charac- 
ter, we  gave  public  performances  here  and 
there,  and  then  determined  to  compete  at 
the  Brighton  Musical  Festival.  We  duly 
faced  that  ordeal  and  were,  of  course,  beaten. 
But  we  carried  on,  found  out  possibilities  and 
our  limitations,  developed  our  immature 
voices  and  fought  down  our  stage  fright, 
enlarged  our  repertoire,  took  every  possible 
opportunity  of  public  appearance,  and  in  due 
course  competed  again  at  Brighton  Dome  and 
won  first  place.  Then,  by  judicious  adver- 
tisement and  influential  introduction,  coupled 


with  legitimate  "  cheek,"  and  scorning  our 
detractors,  we  got  engagements  that  were 
dignified  by  a  small  fee  now  and  again. 

We  have  won  the  first  award  and  the 
Challenge  Cup  at  Brighton  on  three  occasions 
and  our  engagements  have  been  numerous  ; 
the  paid  engagement  is  all  too  rare,  but  the 
unpaid  sort  have  often  been  more  frequently 
available  than  we  have  been  able  to  accept. 
We  have  appeared  at  garden  parties,  con- 
certs, social  evenings,  birthday  parties; 
drawing-room  meetings,  etc.,  in  Brighton, 
Lewes,  and  throughout  the  surrounding 
district,  the  engagements  including  Women's 
Institute  meetings,  Choral  Society  concerts, 
the  opening  of  a  village  hall,  charity  concerts 
and  the  Sunday  concerts  with  the  Municipal 
Orchestra  at  the  Brighton  Aquarivmi. 

With  the  foregoing  recital  of  bare  facts 
the  story  is  by  no  means  told.  When  the 
average  person  listens  to  a  vocal  quartet 
it  sounds  so  easy.  But  it  is  hard  work  ;  it  is 
team  work  essentially  and  all  the  time.  To 
learn  and  memorise  the  parts  involves  con- 
centrated application,  and  our  leader — ■ 
praise  to  him  for  his  patience  ! — has  a  trying 
time.  He  is  the  only  trained  musician  of  the 
four.  We  have  repertoire  of  nearty  70 
items.  Every  musician  will  appreciate  the 
point  that  in  unaccompanied  part  singing, 
tune,  tone  and  blend  are  the  first  essentials. 
Solo  voices  are  not  necessary,  and  unless  their 
owners  are  musicianly  and  adaptable  they 
can  "  spoil  the  show." 

Our  bass  and  our  baritone  have  each  a 
useful  eye  and  that  simplifies  the  problems  of 
travelling  and  the  climbing  of  platforms. 
We  are  fortunate,  too,  in  that  our  leader  can 
supply  or  arrange  such  items  as  we  find  by 
experience  that  we  require,  while  we  have 
also  provided  some  of  the  libretto  which  we 
found  we  needed. 

The  competitive  Musical  Festivals  have 
been  most  helpful  ;  they  keep  the  repertoire 
renewed  and  put  us,  as  competitors,  on  our 
mettle.  Adjudicators  need  not  be  taken  too 
seriously,  however ;  after  all,  they  also  have  to 
"  keep  their  end  up,"  and  if  sometimes  their 
criticisms  are  a  little  biting  they  prevent 
one  from  thinking  more  highly  of  oneself 
than  one  ought  to  think.     We  have  noticed 
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more  than  once  that  adjudicators  are  but 
human  ;  each  has  his  pecuhar  bee  in  his 
particular  bonnet  and  their  counsels  of 
perfection  are  liable  to  vary  from  year  to 
year. 

Finally,  I  want  to  insist  that  unaccom- 
panied male  choral  work  of  this  type  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  of  all  musical  exercises — -the 
big  male  choir  is  in  another  class  ;  it  is  not 
easy  to  get  four  men  who  are  able  and 
willing  to  give  the  time  and,  above  all,  the 
sticking  power  that  is  demanded.  Financial 
advantage  is  meagre,  for  paid  engagements 
would  arise  more  often  were  it  not  for  the 
usual  prejudice  against  the  blind.  We  know 
better  than  anyone  can  tell  us  how  much  we 
are  below  the  best,  but  it  is  good  fun  and 
can  be  absorbingly  interesting. 

PERSONALIA 

There  are  few  Institutions  for  the  blind 
that  can  claim  so  long  and  honourable  a 
record  as  the  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and 
School,  Edinburgh.  It  has  been  a  school  of 
great  headmasters,  and  Mr.  W.  M.  Stone 
who  has  been  superintendent  of  West  Craig- 
millar  School  for  nearly  twenty-eight  years 
has  been  one  of  the  greatest.  Mr.  Stone, 
whose  retirement  will  take  place  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  has  added  to  the  renown  of 
Craigmillar,  so  that  in  the  words  of  The 
Edinburgh  Evening  News  "  to  visit  Craig- 
millar is  to  add  to  one's  education."  It  is 
hoped  to  include  in  a  later  number  of  The 
New  Beacon  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the 
work  that  Mr.  Stone  has  done.  The  Royal 
Blind  Asylum  is  suffering  a  double  loss 
this  year,  as  its  school  oculist,  Dr.  George 
Mackay,  is  also  retiring  after  over  thirty 
years'  eminent  service. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Churcher,  of  Messrs.  Metro- 
politan-Vickers  Electrical  Co.,  Ltd.,  Trafford 
Park,  Manchester,  has  been  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Technical  Research  Sub- 
Committee  of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind. 

Mr.   A.  J.   Hubbard,   of   Messrs.    W.    W. 

Sprague  &  Co.,  6,  Bread  Street  Hill,  E.C.,  has 
also  been  appointed  a  member  of  this  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Lakeman  has  been  appointed 
a   member   of   the    Institute's    Publications 


Sub-Committee.  Mr.  Lakeman  was  at  the 
Royal  Normal  College  from  1906  to  1913, 
and  at  New  College,  Oxford,  from  1914  to 
1918,  where  he  obtained  a  2nd  in  History. 
He  was  articled  to  a  solicitor  in  1918,  and 
admitted  in  1921.  He  is  now  conveyancing 
manager  with  Messrs.  Pritchard,  Englefield 
&  Co.,  of  Painters'  Hall,  E.C. 

Councillor   T.    A.    Ponsford,    of   84,     St. 

Mary  Street,  Southampton,  has  been 
appointed  Hon.  Treasurer  of  the  Southamp- 
ton Association  for  the  Blind,  siicceeding 
Mr.  A.  J.  Cheverton,  who  resigned. 

Mr.   J.  Eric    Hunt,    F.R.C.O.,    who    has 

recently  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
Music  Sub-Committee  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  is  organist  of  the  Parish 
Church  of  St.  George's,  Bickley,  Kent.  He 
is  a  musician  of  wide  experience  in  church 
music  and  is  assistant  teacher  to  Dr.  S.  W. 
Nicholson,  at  St.  Nicholas  School  of  Church 
Music,  Chislehurst,  where  he  is  doing  very 
useful  work  in  the  training  of  choir  boys 
and  in  pianoforte  teaching. 

OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  record  the  death  of  : — • 
Miss  Emma  Smith,  Paignton,  Devon- 
By  her  death  the  blind  have  lost  a  fiend 
whose  selfless  devotion  on  their  behalf  had 
extended  over  many  years,  in  spite  of  ill- 
health  and  failing  sight.  Miss  Smith  was 
herself  dependent  on  Braille  during  the 
later  part  of  her  life,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
therefore  that  her  special  interest  latterly 
lay  in  the  provision  of  books  for  the  blind, 
though  she  had  also  done  much  in  years  past 
to  organise  exhibitions  of  their  work,  to  sell 
their  goods,  and  to  give  prizes  for  handi- 
crafts. Her  greatest  task  lay  in  the  collec- 
tion of  funds  to  cover  the  cost  of  stereo- 
typing the  Bible,  and  the  completion  of  this 
task  in  1928  gave  her  great  happiness.  She 
constantly  corresponded  with  the  National 
Institute  in  connection  with  this  work,  and 
even  those  who  only  knew  her  from  her 
letters  could  not  fail  to  be  impressed  with 
her  sympathy  and  insight,  her  cheerfulness 
in  spite  of  physical  weakness,  her  vital 
interest  in  every  detail  of  the  work,  and  her 
understanding  of  its  difficulties.     The  sym- 
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pathy  of  the  blind  will  go  out  to  her  sister  in 
her  loss,  and  with  it  their  grateful  recognition 
of  the  work  that  will  endure  even  though  the 
worker  is  gone. 

Miss  E.  Goldsmith,  formerly  Assistant 
Editor  at  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind.  Miss  Goldsmith  was  a  very  able 
journalist  who  for  man 3^  years  was  mainl^^ 
instrumental  in  building  up  and  maintaining 
the  high  standard  of  Braille  periodical 
literature.  She  also  sub-edited  The  Beacon, 
and  our  readers  will  recollect  many  valuable 
articles  from  her  pen.  She  contributed 
the  majority  of  the  biographical  articles 
included  in  the  series  "  Personalities  in  the 
Blind  World."  She  was  devoted  to  her 
work,  and  even  during  the  long  illness  which 
preceded  her  death  she  contributed  from 
time  to  time  to  the  Braille  magazines.  Her 
death  has  deprived  blind  readers  of  a  highly 
competent  and  indefatigable  servant,  and 
her  colleagues  at  the  Institute  of  a  lovable 
and  sincere  friend. 

Arthur  Aronson,  aged  74  years.  Blind 
himself,  Mr.  Aronson  was  an  ardent  supporter 


of  welfare  work  for  the  blind,  and  a  practical 
and  kindly  helper  of  the  poor.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council 
and  of  King's  Langley  Parish  Council. 

Lancelot  Harison,  of  Dunster,  whose 
name  is  associated  with  that  of  his  sister-in- 
law,  the  late  Miss  Hodgkin,  and  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Harison,  in  connection  with  the  "  Santa 
Lucia  "  Relief  Fund.  The  Fund  was  founded 
by  Mrs.  Harison  and  her  sister  in  1903,  but 
in  1905  Mr.  Harison  undertook  the  secretary'- 
ship,  and  continued  the  work  until  his  death. 
The  fund  makes  monthly  grants  to  four 
pensioners,  who  are  largely  dependent 
upon  it,  and  in  addition,  twelve  other  blind 
and  deaf-blind  people  share  in  a  Christmas 
distribution  and  get  other  help  in  times  of 
sickness  or  special  need.  Owing  to  an 
accident  in  boyhood,  Mr.  Harison  was  him- 
self blind,  but  never  let  his  handicap 
interfere  with  his  tireless  energy  in  good 
causes,  and  especially  in  the  work  that  he 
undertook  for  the  blind.  Many  of  his  blind 
friends  will  miss  his  cheerful  and  kindly 
letters  in  Braille. 


UNION    OF    COUNTIES    ASSOCIATIONS 

FOR    THE    BLIND. 


South  -  Eastern      and      London        Counties 
Association   for   the   Blind. 

THE  Essex  County  Council 
has  revised  the  rate  of  Aug- 
mentation of  earnings  pay- 
able to  Essex  Home  Workers. 
Last  year  it  was  a  rate  of 
5s.  for  those  earning  over 
25s.,  whilst  those  earning  less 
received  los.  As  from  ist  April,  1932,  there 
is  to  be  a  fiat  rate  of  9s.  for  all,  whatever 
their  earnings. 

The  Essex  County  Association  for  the  Blind 
is  to  have  an  exhibit  at  the  Fair  and  Exhibi- 
tion of  Voluntary  and  Statutory  Social 
Services,  which  is  being  arranged  by  the 
Essex  Rural  Community  Council  and  the 
Essex  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
and  is  to  be  held  in  Oaklands  Park,  Chelms- 
ford,   on    Wednesday,    25th   May.     H.R.H. 


Prince  George  will  open  the  Exhibition  at 
2  p.m.  The  exhibit  of  the  Essex  County 
Association  will,  it  is  hoped,  include  demon- 
strations by  blind  craftsmen  and  women, 
both  Home  Workers  and  Pastime  Workers, 
an  exhibition  of  goods  made  by  the  Essex 
blind  and  a  sale  of  articles  made  by  them, 
demonstrations  by  a  blind  masseuse  and  what, 
it  is  believed,  will  be  a  unique  exhibit,  two 
blind  hand  tile  makers  engaged  at  their 
bench-moulding  tiles.  There  will  also  be  a 
half-hour  Concert  at  3  p.m.,  in  which  all 
the  performers  will  be  blind  persons  resident 
in  Essex.  A  cordial  invitation  is  extended 
to  all  interested  in  the  work  to  attend  the 
Exhibition  and  to  visit  this  exhibit  and  make 
it  known  to  others. 

The  Hampshire  Association  for  the  Care 
of  the  Blind,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Hamp- 
shire  County   Council,   has   raised   the   fiat 
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rate  of  augmentation  of  wages  paid  to  the 
Hampshire  Home  Workers  from  5s.  to  7s.  6d. 
for  the  current  year  beginning  ist  April, 
1932.  The  Association  hopes  to  be  able 
to  maintain  this  rate  in  future  years  in  spite 
of  financial  stringency.  This  very  stringency 
will  make  the  small,  but  regular  addition 
to  their  income  particularly  welcome  to  the 
Home  Workers. 

Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  Northern  Counties  Association  for  the 
Blind  held  an  interesting  and  well-attended 
Home  Teachers'  Conference  at  the  Work- 
shops for  the  Blind,  Sharrow  Lane,  Sheffield, 
on  2ist  April,  1933,  under  the  Chairmanship 
of  Mr.  A.  Siddall,  who  made  several  announce- 
ments in  order  to  keep  the  Home  Teachers 
informed  of  the  latest  developments  with 
regard  to  Braille,  Moon,  Registration  and 
other  matters.  There  was  an  Exhibition, 
which  included  Pastime  Occupations  from 
Societies  in  the  area.  Apparatus,  Games, 
Periodicals,  Music  (National  Institute  for  the 
Blind),  examples  of  recent  publications 
(Northern  Branch  of  the  National  Library 
for  the  Blind),  and  a  Literature  Stall  contain- 
ing the  latest  books,  pamphlets  and  Govern- 
ment publications  in  reference  to  Blind 
Welfare.  The  apparatus  sent  by  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  included  one  or  two 
new  features. 

The  Sharrow  Grange  Choral  Society 
gave  a  demonstration  on  the  use  of  Tonic 
Sol-fa,  Mr.  Charles  Jessop  and  Miss  Ethel 
Poiner  delivering  short  addresses  explaining 
the  history  of  the  Choir  and  the  system 
of  using  Tonic  Sol-fa  from  Braille,  which 
had  been  devised  by  Mr.  Harry  Piatt,  of 
Birmingham.  A  sight  test  transcribed  into 
Braille  was  taken  from  a  sealed  packet 
and  handed  to  members  of  the  Choir,  who 
first  recited  the  Sol-fa  notes  in  time  and  then 
sang  the  test.  Sir  Henry  Coward,  who  was 
present,  congratulated  the  Choir  and  its 
leaders.  A  Paper  was  given  on  "  The  Deaf- 
Blind  "  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Tate,  J.P.,  who  read  a 
letter  from  a  deaf-blind  person  indicating 
the  lines  on  which  a  Home  Teacher  should 
work  in  connection  with  the  Deaf-Blind.  A 
film  "  Shuttered  Windows,"  prepared  by  the 
National  Film  Agency  and  described  by 
Mr.  Barrow  of  that  firm  showed  the  work  done 
by  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Blind  Aid 
Society  among  the  Aged  and  Unemployable 


Blind.  While  originally  intended  for  money 
raising  this  film  was  instructive  to  the  Home 
Teachers  present,  who  were  interested  to  see 
the  portrait  of  Miss  Isabel  M.  Heywood, 
O.B.E.,  founder  of  the  Society  and  also  of 
the  Northern  Counties  Association  for  the 
Bhnd. 

The  organisers  of  Listening  Groups  in 
the  North- Western  part  of  the  area  and  in 
Yorkshire  having  addressed  a  previous  Home 
Teachers  Conference,  Mr.  G.  L.  Marshall, 
Director  of  the  Newcastle  Station,  was 
invited  to  be  present  in  order  to  reply  to 
questions  in  connection  with  wireless  in  the 
North-Eastern  area.  Mr.  Marshall  made  a 
short  speech  and  called  attention  to  the 
Summer  School  for  the  training  of  Group 
Leaders. 

Some  of  the  Papers  given  at  this  Con- 
ference are  printed  in  this  issue  of  the  New 
Beacon. 

North-Western  Counties  Association  for  the 
Blind. 

The  Annual  Conference  of  this  Association 
will  be  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Wallasey, 
on  the  15th  June  next,  by  kind  invitation  of 
His  Worship  the  Mayor  of  Wallasey,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

This  Conference  should  prove  to  be  a  very 
interesting  one,  as  two  important  subjects 
are  to  be  dealt  with. 

The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Wallasey 
(T.  W.  Naylor  Barlow,  Esq.,  O.B.E., 
M.R.C.S.,  etc.)  has  promised  to  read  a  Paper 
entitled  "  vSome  Reflections  on  the  Blind 
Persons  Act  from  the  Medical  and  Adminis- 
trative Point  of  View." 

The  second  subject  is  the  "  Report  by  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee  of  the 
Union  of  Counties  Associations  for  the 
Blind,"  which  will  be  dealt  with  by  Miss 
Cracknall,  the  Secretary  to  the  Union  and  to 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee. 
Miss  Cracknell  has  a  particular  interest  in 
her  subject  in  view  of  the  investigation  which 
she  is  carrying  out  on  behalf  of  the  Committee. 

It  is  hoped  that  each  Paper  will  be  followed 
by  a  discussion. 

If  any  interested  in  work  for  the  blind  wish 
to  attend  will  they  please  notify  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Association  (Miss  I.  V.  Burges, 
33,  Halkyn  Road,  Chester)  before  the  ist  of 
June. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Brighton  Honours  Dr.  Leonard  Marsh. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Brighton  Town 
Council,  held  on  the  28th  April,  the  following 
resolution  appeared  in  the  report  of  the 
Health  Committee  : — 

"  Resolved. — That  the  Council  heartily 
congratulates  Mr.  Leonard  Marsh,  a  local 
blind  resident,  on  his  success  in  obtaining, 
by  examination,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Music  at  Durham  University." 

Mr.  Marsh  came  to  the  School  for  Blind 
Boys,  Eastern  Road,  as  a  pupil ;  went  away 
and  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  ; 
and  returned  eleven  years  ago  as  a  member 
of  the  staff.  Councillor  Cashman  said  that 
the  Council  and  town  could  be  proud  of 
the  new  distinction  gained  by  Mr.  Marsh. 

Blind  Singer  Gains  Her  A.R.C.M. 

Miss  Doris  Harwar,  L.R.A.M.,  has  passed 
the  Public  Singers'  Examination  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Music,  so  gaining  her  associate 
diploma.  She  has  a  voice  of  exceptional 
sweetness  and  brilliance,  and  she  should 
meet  with  much  success. 

Successful  Blind  Swimmers. 

Two  Portsmouth  blind  men  passed  the 
extremely  arduous  test  for  the  Award  of 
Merit  in  the  City  Baths  last  month.  They 
were  Thomas  Roberts  (47),  a  home  teacher 
and  visitor,  and  Jack  Purdew  (18).  In- 
spector Gould  was  examiner,  and  congratu- 
lated both  on  a  really  remarkable  perform- 
ance. Each  of  them  already  possesses  a 
proficiency  certificate  and  a  bronze  medal. 

Keyboard  Security  of  Blind  Junior  Pianists.; 

Roy  Bannister  and  Douglas  Fenwick, 
bhnd  pupils  from  the  Yorkshire  School  for 
the  Blind,  gained  second  place  in  the  class 
for  piano  duettists  (mider  12)  at  the  York- 
shire Choral  Competitions  last  month.  They 
obtained  only  three  marks  fewer  than  the 
winners  of  the  first  place.  The  adjudicator. 
Dr.  J.  F.  Staton,  complimenting  them  upon 
their  efforts,  said  that  they  exhibited  ex- 
cellent keyboard  security.  "  Those  of  us 
who  have  the  advantage  of  sight,"  he  added. 


"  should  possess  this  security.     Their  play- 
ing was  well  done  and  was  all  keywork." 

Two  other  blind  competitors  did  well  in 
the  class  for  piano  soloists  betv/een  14  and 
16  years  of  age.  They  were  Thomas  H. 
Christian,  who  tied  with  Lilian  Davies 
for  first  place,  and  Olive  Stead,  who  secured 
the    next   place. 

ANNOUNOMINTS 

MATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  piece _.  of  inuoic  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  tliree-quarters  for  the  blind  resident 
in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
The  minimum  price  is  6d.  per  copy. 

.  5.    d. 
CHURCH— 

11,391  Bairstow.  The  Blessed  Virgin's  Cradle 
Song  (Christmas  Carol  for  Solo  and 
Chorus  of  Treble  Voices)        .  .  .  .      20 


ORGAN 

11,392 


11.393 

11.394 
11.395 


Brahms.  Deck  thyself,  my  soul  and 
Blessed  are  ye  faithful  souls,  Nos.  5 
and  6  of  "  Eleven  Choral  Preludes  " 
(edited  by  John  E.  West)      .  . 

Handel.  Overture  to  "  Orlando  "  (arr. 
by  H.  G.  Ley)  

Kitson,  C.  H.     Elegy      .  . 

Wood,  Charles.    Prelude  on  "  Old  77th 
Psalm  " 
PIANO— 

11.396  Archer,  Stuart.     Aria     .. 

11.397  Archer,  Stuart.     Gigue  .  . 

11.398  Davies,  Walford.     Solemn  Melody 

11.399  Dunhill,  T.  F.     Wood-Nymph's  Dance 
11^400     Garratt,  Percival.     Waltz-Idyll,  Op.  12 

11.401  Grieg.     Ballade,  Op.  24.  . 

11.402  Grovlez.     La  Sarabande  (from  "  I^'Al- 

manach  aux  Images  ") 
Liszt.     Au  bord  d'une  source  (edited  by 

Thiimer) 
Quilter,  Roger.     Dance  in  the  Twilight 
iliiman,  E.  H.     Country  Joy  (Suite  of 

Four  Pieces)     .  . 
DANCE— 
11,406     Donaldson,  W.  An  Ev'ning  in  Caroline, 

Song  Fox-Trot 
E'iorito,     T.      Now'    that    you're    gone, 

Song  Fox-Trot 
Tobias,  C,  and  De  Rose,  P.     Somebody 

loves  you,  Song  Fox-Trot 
Turk,   Crosby  and  Ahlert.     Where  the 

Blue  of  the  Night,  Song-Waltz 


11.403 

11,404 
11.405 


11,407 
11,408 


11,409 


SONGS 

11,410 

11,411 
11,412 

11,413 
11,414 

11.415 
11,416 


Adams,  J.     God  so  loved  the  world,  F  ; 

F— pi 

Carew,  Molly.     Spring's  looking  out  of 

her  window,  E  flat  ;  D — G^  .  . 
Davies,    Walford.     I    love    the   jocund 

dance,  F  ;  C — F^ 
Gartlan,    G.    H.     The    Lilac    Tree,    F  ; 

C— El 

Goodhart,    A.    M.     The    Bells    of   Cler- 
mont, D  minor  ;  Aj — D^ 
Peel,    Graham.     The  Lute   Player,    E  ; 

Bj— pi 

Russell,   Kennedy.      Why  shouldn't  I  ? 

A  flat  ;  C— Di 
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11.417  Scarlatti,  A.  O  cessate  di  piagarmi  (O     s.   d. 

forbear  to  triumph  over  me),  F 
minor  ;  E  natural- — E^  flat    .  .  ..20 

11.418  West,    J.    E.     Robin   Hood    (Solo   and 

Two-Part  Chorus)       .  .  .  .  ..20 

DUET— 

11.419  Purcell.     Let    us    wander    (for    Equal 

Voices) .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..20 

MUSIC  LITERATURE— 

1 1,387  Joad,  C.  E.  M.  The  Mind  and  its  Work- 
ing        .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  ..60 

BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

per  vol. 
s.    d. 
11,389     Britain  and  the  Modern  World  Order, 
by  J.   L.   Hammond  and  Arnold  J. 
Toynbee.    Grade  2,  Targe  size.  Inter- 
pointed,  Pamphlet.     E.34     .  .  .  .      26 
11,215 — 11,218     Deeds  that  Won  the  Empire, 
by  W.  H.  Fitchett,  LL.D.     Grade  2, 
Large     size,      Interpointed,      Paper 
Covers,  4  vols.     F.209           .  .  .  .      53 
11,201 — 11,203     Elephant's      Head,      The,      by 
"  Bartimeus."     Grade  2,  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers.     3  vols. 

F171 5     9 

11,224-11,230  John  Inglesant,  by  J.  H.  Short- 
house.  Grade  2,  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers.  7  vols. 
F.425    .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..60 

1 1.387  Mind  and  Its  Workings,  The,  by  C.  E.  M. 

Joad.  Grade  2,  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers.  F.59  .  .  60 
11,198-11,200  Out  of  the  East,  by  Lafcadio 
Hearn.  Grade  2,  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers.  3  vols. 
F.151 50 

11.388  Wireless     Discussion     Groups.       What 

they  are  and  how  to  run  them.  Grade 
2,  Large  size, Interpointed, Pamphlet. 
E.29      .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..29 

MOON  BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

per  vol. 

3,169-3,174     The     Nightingale,      by     Marjorie  s.     d. 

Strachey.     6  vols.  (Limited  Edition)   12     o 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  STUDENTS'  LIBRARyT 
ADDITIONS. 

Vols. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Benson,  E.  F.     As  We  Were        .  .  .  .  .  .        4 

Ronald  Ross.     By  F.  J.  Megros  .  .  .  .  .  3 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Emerson,    O.    F.    (Edited   by)     Middle   English 
Reader      .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .      12 

Sitwell,  Edith.     Pleasures  of  Poetry       .  .  .  .        2 

HISTORY. 

Symonds,  J.  A.     Renaissance  in  Italy   .  .  •  •      7 

Tout,     T.     F.     Advanced     History     of     Great 
Britain      .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  13 

LAW. 

Winfield,  P.  H.  Province  of  the  Law  of  Tort  .  .  4 
MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

Moliere.     Bourgeois  Gentilhomme.     (Annotated 
by  F.  Tarver)      .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  .  2 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Joad,  C.  E.  M.     Common-sense  Ethics  .  .  .  .        3 

Santayana,  G.     Reason  ic  Religion        .  .  .  .        3 


POETRY  AND  DRAMA.  Vols. 

Freeman,  John.     Poems   .  .           .  .           .  .  .  .        i 

Thomas,  Edward.     Poems            .  .           .  .  .  .        2 

White,     Gleeson     (Edited    by).     Ballades  and 

Rondeaux             .  .           . .           .  .           .  .  .  .        4 

THEOLOGY  AND  RELIGIONS. 

Underbill,   E.     Life  of  the  Spirit  and  the  Life 

of  To-day              .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  .  .        3 

NATIONAL    LIBRARY    FOR    THE    BLIND. 
ADDITIONS— APRIL,   1932, 


FICTION. 

*Ainsworth,  Harrison.     Rookwood 
Barrie,  Sir  J.  M.     Farewell,  Miss  Julie  Logan 
Seeding,  Francis.     League  of  Discontent 
Benson,  Stella.     Poor  Man 
Burke,  E.     Spinster  Aunt 
Campbell,  J.  L.     Miracle  of  Peille 
Cole,  Sophie.     Primrose  Folly 
Corelli,  Marie.     Holy  Orders 
Crompton,  Richmal.     Sugar  and  Spice  .  . 
Edmonds,  H.     North  Sea  Mystery 
Ervine,  G.  St.  John.     Wayward  Man     .  . 
Farnol,  J.      Jade  of  Destiny 
Gaskell,  Mrs.     North  and  South.  . 
"  Gentleman  With  a  Duster."     Other  Door 
Graeme,  Bruce.     Murder  of  Some  Importance 
Gregg,  C.  F.     Rutland  Mystery  .  . 
*Gregory,  Jackson.     Sentinel  of  the  Desert 
*Grey,  Zane.     Nevada 
Grieg,  Maysie.     Jasmine — Take  Care!    .  . 
Haggard,  H.  Rider.     Belshazzar 
Hecht,  Ben.     Florentine  Dagger 
*Houghton,  Claude.     I  am  Jonathan  Scrivener 
Jacob,  Naomi.     The  Man  Who  Found  Himself 
Jesse,  F.  Tennyson.     Solange  Stories 
Lincoln,  J.  C.     Depot  Master 
Linklater,  Eric.      Juan  in  America 
Mundy,  Talbot.    King  of  the  Khyber  Rifles 
Oxenham,  John.     The  Man  Who    Would    Sav 

the  W^orld 
Pedler,  Margaret.     Hermit  of  Far  End 
Phillpotts,  Adelaide  E.     Yellow  Sands 
Richmond,  Grace  S,     Red  Pepper  Burns 
Russell,  John.     Far  Wandering  Men 
Sassoon,  S.     Memoirs  of  an  Infantry  Officer 
Seton,  Graham.     The  "  W  "  Plan 
*Service,  R.  W.     Trail  of  the  '98 
Sidgwick,  Mrs.  A.     Six  of  Them.  . 
Size,  N.     Secret  Valley     .  . 
Strong,  L.  A.  G.     The  Garden     .  . 
Thomson,  A.  A.     Dorinda,  Darling! 
Uttley,  Alison.      Country  Child    .  . 
Wallace,  Edgar.     Again  the  Three  Just  Men 
Wallace,  Edgar.     Bones  in  London 
Wallace,  Edgar.     The  Devil  Man 
Warner,  Sylvia  T.     True  Heart  .  . 
Williams,  Valentine.     Mr.  Ramosi 
Woolner,  E.  K.     Sleet  and  Candlelight 
Young,  F.  Brett.     Black  Diamond 
Young,  F.  Brett.      Jim  Redlake 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Chambers's  New  Reciter  ;    Edited  by  R.  C.  H 

Morison  (E.  W.  Austin  Memorial)   .  . 
Conway,  R.  S.     Great  Writers  of  Rome  (Benn'; 

6d.   Library)    .  . 
fDeane,  Canon  A.  C.     Our  Father  :    A  Study  of 

the  Lord's  Prayer 
Delaire,  Jean.     Vision  of  John  Adams 
Fifty  Years,  By  Various  Authors 
Furniss,  Henry  Sanderson.     Memories  of  Sixty 

Years    .  . 
Golden   Treasury  of   Songs   and   Lyrics.     Book 

Vth  (Nineteenth  Century),   with  Notes  by 

|.  H.  Fowler.     Selector  L.  Binyon.  . 


Vols. 

6 

I 
4 
3 
4 

2 

4 
10 

4 
4 
6 

5 
9 
7 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
.5 
3 
4 
4 
3 
4 


5 
3 

2 

3 
4 
4 
5 
4 
I 
6 
3 
4 
3 
4 
3 
3 
4 
4 
7 
1 1 
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Gosse,  Philip.    Sir  John  Hawkins  (Golden  Hind  Vols. 

Series)  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        5 

Haldane,     Elizabeth.     Mrs.     Gas4<:ell    and    Her 

Friends  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  ...        4 

Hammond,  J.  L.  &  B.     Skilled  Labourer,  1760- 

1832  (E.  W.  Austin  Memorial)        ..  .'.        g 

Hearnshaw,  F.  J.  C.     British  Prime  Ministers  .  .        2 
Herbert,  A.  P.     Misleading  Cases  in  the  Common 

Law       . .  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        3 

Kearton,  Cherry.     In  the  Land  of  the  Lion      .  .        3 
Kendon,  Frank.     Small  Years    .  .  .  .  .  .        3 
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SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  THE  BLIND,  JULY,  1932. 

The  next  Examination  for  Gardner's  Trust  Scholar- 
ships of  the  annual  value  of  /40,  tenable  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E.  ig, 
will  be  held  on  Saturday,  2nd  July,  and  Monday, 
4th  July.  Candidates  must  have  reached  the  age  of 
sixteen  on  or  before  the  date  of  the  Examination, 
must  have  resided  in  England  or  Wales  for  the  last 
five  years  and  be  intending  to  remain  so  resident. 
Application  should  be  made  to  the  Principal  on  or 
before  Saturday,  iSth  June,  and  the  forms,  properly 
filled  in  and  completed,  returned  to  the  College  on  or 
before  Saturday,  25th  June,  or  the  Candidate's  name 
will  not  be  placed  on  the  list. 


APPARATUS  AND  APPLIANCES. 

THERMOMETER  FOR  MEASURING  TEMPERATURE 

OF  LIQUIDS. 

A  thermometer  designed  primarily  for  massage 
work,  i.e.,  measuring  vapour  and  water  temperatures, 
in  connection  with  Medical  Hychology  (both  treat- 
ments) is  now  being  sold  by  the  National  Institute  for 
the  BUnd.  The  thermometer  is  about  10  inches  long 
and  at  one  end  has  a  large  dial  with  braille  numbers. 
A  needle  operated  by  the  expansion  and  contraction 
of  two  different  metals  controls  the  movement  of  the 
needle.  This  bi-metal  strip  is  situated  in  the  handle 
of  the  thermometer,  which  is  placed  in  the  liquid  or 
vapour,  the  t»mperature  of  which  it  is  desired  to 
measure. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

WANTED.  —  CERTIFICATED  LADY  HOME 
TEACHER  (sighted).  Apply,  .stating  age,  qualifica- 
tions and  experience,  and  enclosing  copies  of  recent 
testimonials,  to  the  Secretary,  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Leicester. 


WANTED,    ESCORT    OR    COMPANION    DUTY   to 

blind  lady  or  gentleman.  Good  wallur,  any  weather  ; 
cheerful,  reliable.  Weekly,  daily  or  by  the  hour. 
Excellent  testimonials.  Write  Mrs.  Arnould,  93, 
Warwick  Street,  Victoria,  S.W.i. 


SIGHTED  HOME  TEACHER  (woman)  required  for 
Plymouth  City  Area  ;  must  have  passed  the  Home 
Teachers'  E.xamination.  Salary,  ^156  per  annum; 
rising  to  Plymouth  City  scale.  Application,  stating  age, 
qualifications  and  experience,  accompanied  by  copies 
01  recent  testimonials,  to  be  forwarded  to  Superin- 
tendent, South  Devon  and  Cornwall  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  Plymouth. 
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THE    CARE    OF    THE    BLIND    BABY. 

By  ERIC  PRITCHARD,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 
Consulting  Physician  to  the  Sunshine  Homes  for  Blind  Babies  {National  Institute  for  the 
Blind),  and  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Baby  Week  Council. 

DURING  the  first  week  in  July  the  National  Baby  Week  Council  will  celebrate 
its  sixteenth  anniversary.  The  first  of  these  annual  events  took  place  in  1917. 
It  was  in  that  year  that  the  idea  of  organized  training  for  blind  babies  of 
pre-school  age  first  took  shape,  and  it  was  also  in  that  year  that  I  became 
acquainted  with  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  and  Sir  Washington  Ranger, 
who  with  other  ojfficials  of  the  National  Institule  for  the  Blind,  opened  at 
Chorleywood  the  first  of  their  series  of  Sunshine  Homes.  Baby  Week  is 
therefore  a  good  time  for  considering  the  position  of  blind  childlen. 

As  compared  with  normals,  such  children  are  at  a  great  disadvantage  from  the  commence- 
ment of  life  onwards,  and  it  was  with  the  idea  of  mitigating  this  initial  handicap  that  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  made  a  great  effort  to  deal  with  the  physical  and  mental 
disabilities  of  blind  babies  by  the  establishment  of  special  institutions  for  their  education. 

There  is  at  the  present  time  in  our  three  homes  at  East  Grinstead,  Leamington,  and  South- 
port  accommodation  for  about  eighty  children,  which  is  adequate  for  the  demands,  for  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  there  are  not  a  very  large  number  of  totally  bUnd  babies  of  normal 
mentality,  although  the  number  of  those  partially  blind  is  infinitely  greater. 

Under  the  present  regulations,  the  Board  of  Education  allows  children  to  remain  in  the 
homes  until  they  are  six  or  seven  years  of  age.  Until  recently,  the  age-limit  was  five  years. 
This  extension  of  time  is  probably  of  advantage  to  the  children,  but  it  represents  a  smaller 
turnover  of  cases.  With  the  experience  which  has  been  gained  at  these  homes,  the  training 
and  education  of  blind  babies  has  now  reached  such  a  high  level  that  unless  there  are  any 
concomitant  mental  defects,  when  they  leave  they  are  quite  up  to  the  standard  of 
normal  children  of  the  same  age.  The  great  trouble,  however,  that  we  experience  is  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  children  come  of  inferior  and  degenerate  stock,  so  that  full  advantage 
cannot  be  taken  of  the  splendid  education  afforded.  Many  of  the  children  who  are  referred 
to^us  for  admission  have  been  so  seriously  neglected,  owing  to  the  fecklessness  and  indifference 
to  the  ordinary  decencies  of  life  shown   by  their  parents  or  those  who  looked  after  them, 
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that  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  whether 
their  low  standard  of  intelligence  is  due  to 
innate  backwardness  and  therefore  irremedi- 
able, or  simpl);  due  to  neglect  and  therefore 
curable.  We  have  an  arrangement  at  one 
of  the  homes  for  the  admission  of  children 
on  probation,  when  it  is  doubtful  whether  or 
not  they  are  likely  to  show  adequate  return 
for  the  education  which  they  will  receive  in 
the  homes.  So  far  this  S3'stem  has  proved 
exceedingly  advantageous. 

The  least  abnormal  children  we  have  at 
our  homes  are  those  who  have  lost  their 
sight  as  the  result  of  measles,  scarlet  fever, 
or  chicken-pox.  Blindness  due  to  these 
causes  usually  occurs  in  the  second  or  third 
year  of  life,  although  occasionally  at  a  later 
age.  In  such  circumstances,  the  general 
development  of  the  brain  is  not  interfered 
with,  and  the  child  soon  finds  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  vision  in  a  corresponding 
improvement  in  the  development  of  the 
remaining  four  special  senses.  Just  as  the 
blindness  which  is  due  to  post-natal  causes  is 
less  likely  than  congenital  forms  of  blindness 
to  be  accompanied  by  other  evidences  of 
impairment  of  intelligence,  so,  also,  is  the 
child  who  owes  his  blindness  to  defective 
development  of  the  eyeball  itself  or  of  the 
retina,  less  liable  to  have  other  associated 
mental  defects  than  the  one  who  is  blind 
owing  to  some  defect  of  the  optic  centres  in 
the  brain,  as  in  cases  of  so-called  "  cerebral 
blindness."  This  latter  section  of  the  blind 
community  is  one  of  the  biggest  problems  in 
child  welfare.  The  question  arises  whether 
there  is  any  justification  for  the  artificial 
sterilization  of  parents  with  this  hereditary 
tendency.  In  one  of  our  homes  there  are 
two  children  of  the  same  family  who  owe 
their  blindness  to  this  cause,  and  whose 
mother  has  voluntarily  submitted  herself  to 
an  operation  for  artificial  sterilization.  She 
said  she  could  not  stand  the  mental  strain  of 
having  another  blind  child.  Personally,  I 
think  that  encouragement  should  be  lent  to 
the  voluntary  sterilization  of  women  who 
have  hereditary  tendencies  of  this  kind. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  tendency  of  the  blind 
child  to  remain  backward  as  regards  intel- 
ligence, and  also  the  desirability  of  breaching 
the  gap  between  the  blind  and  sighted  child 
of  similar  ages,  it  becomes  a  definite  end  of 
the  parent  or  guardian  to  consider  not  only 
the  health  of  the   baby  from   the  earliest 


years,  but  also  his  mental  and  moral  training. 
Every  facility  offered  to  the  sighted  child 
should  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  blind 
in  such  matters  as  exercise  of  the  organs  and 
muscles  of  the  body,  general  habits  of  fresh 
air,  sleep,  and  regular  feeding,  and  simulta- 
neously with  these,  the  training  of  the  senses 
which,  because  of  his  very  lack  ia  one, 
require  the  more  careful  attention  for  the  other 
four.  Human  beings  are  imitative  creatures. 
During  the  first  few  weeks  of  life  the  child  is 
content  to  feed  and  sleep,  but  after  three 
months  the  normal  baby  begins  "to  take 
notice,"  his  limbs  begin  to  move  and  almost 
imperceptibly,  but  still  quite  definitely, 
there  is  a  dawning  of  the  senses  of  recognition 
of  people  and  things  round  about  him.  The 
main  medium  of  this  understanding  is 
through  the  organ  of  sight.  The  blind, 
deprived  of  this  sense,  must  have  compensa- 
tion ;  he  must  imitate  through  other  senses, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  ears  and  the  fingers 
become  the  means  of  communication  between 
the  mother  and  child,  and  the  foundations 
on  which  his  future  education  must  depend. 
Where  during  the  babyhood  o^the  sighted 
child  colour  plays  an  active  part,  in  the  blind 
child  sound  and  form  must  serve  as  the 
educational  media.  Again,  where  the  mother 
usually  gives  orders  to  the  sighted  child,  to 
the  blind  child  it  should  be  guidance,  which 
must  be  very  personal — by  touch. 

As  a  striking  example,  consider  the  one- 
year-old  sighted  baby  learning  to  walk  ;  his 
mother  can  coax  him  step  by  step  to  follow 
her,  perhaps  to  obtain  a  much-coveted  ball 
or  toy.  In  the  case  of  the  blind  child,  the 
mother  must  actually  touch  the  baby  and 
encourage  his  efforts  by  kindly,  loving  words. 
There  must  be  a  watchful  eye  to  guard  against 
a  fall  or  knock,  which  the  unsteady  feet  may 
bring  to  the  sightless  child,  and  when  baby 
having  found  that  a  chair  or  other  article  of 
furniture  is  a  sufficient  support  to  steady  and 
guide  him,  begins  to  venture  in  a  hazardous 
way  round  the  room,  the  mother's  voice 
should  be  a  very  clear  guiding  indication  of 
her  whereabouts  and  her  proximity  for 
assistance. 

Educationalists  of  all  ages  have  advocated 
the  use  of  music  from  earliest  days  as  a 
means  of  encouraging  the  development  of 
the  intellectual  faculties.  When  waking  in 
the  morning,  when  falling  asleep  at  night, 
the  senses  are  most  susceptible  to  pleasant 
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rhythmic  sounds.     If  this  is  the  case  with 
sighted  children,  it  is  infinitely  more  impor- 
tant in  the  case  of  the  sightless.     The  face 
of  the  beloved  mother  is  the  best  known  to 
the   child  ;    in   the   darkened  world   of  the 
blind,    therefore,    it   is   the    mother's   voice 
which  replaces  the  eyes  of  love.     During  all 
waking  hours  the  mother  should  talk  to  her 
blind  child,  kindly,  frequently,  not  stupidly, 
but  with  repetitions  of  such  words  and  phrases 
that,   as   the   months   go   by,   the   mind   is 
capable    of   assimilating   and   remembering. 
The  gentle  touching  of  the  child's  lips  by 
the  mother's  fingers  as  she  herself  speaks,  or 
the  very  light  pressure  of  her  own  lips  on  the 
back  of  the  baby's  hand,  will  encourage  him 
to  imitate  the  word  she  is  saying.     Gradually 
as   he    masters   words    of   common    objects 
around  him,   the   sense   of  touch  must  be 
brought  into  action.    The  articles  of  every- 
day use,  such  as  his  bed,  his  feeding  equip- 
ment,   his   toys     and   clothing,   as   well   as 
parts  of  his  body,  should  be  named  as  they 
are  touched,  and  even  if  at  first  the  blind 
child  fails   to   enunciate,   there   at   least  is 
established  in   his   mind  an  association   of 
ideas,  and  the  instructor  has  the  gratification 
of  knowing  that  the  tactile  sense  has  started 
a  very  real  co-operation  with  other  senses  in 
carrying    information    to    the    brain    and 
developing  it. 

The  mother  of  the  blind  child  should  never 
be  afraid  to  repeat  and  repeat  over  again. 
The  brain  may  be  likened  to  a  species  of 
photographic  film  which  is  constantly  taking 
impressions,  not  however  in  the  case  of  the 
blind  child  on  the  sensitized  retina  by  way 
of  the  optic  camera  and  its  lens,  but  through 
the  other  senses,  which  have  to  serve  as 
substitutes.  As  these  impressions  are  re- 
ceived on  the  continually  moving  and 
developing  brain  they  are  preserved  for 
future  use,  or  reference.  The  mother's 
repetition,  therefore,  does  not  obliterate, 
but  rather  accentuates,  a  previous  mental 
picture.  During  this  period  of  early  train- 
ing, the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to 
impress  on  the  mind  a  feeling  of  security, 
and  an  implicit  trust  in  the  immediate 
surroundings.  Fear  and  distrust  are  the 
outcome  of  unhappy  and  unhealthy  environ- 
ment. Considering  how  much  the  blind 
child's  future  life  depends  on  self-confidence 
and  fearlessness,  it  is  obvious  that  this  early 
training  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 


With  a  view  to  carrying  out  successfully 
this  early  character  training,  it  is  necessary  to 
give  adequate  thought  to  the  immediate 
surroundings,  clothing,  feeding,  exercises  and 
games  of  the  blind  child.  If  the  sightless 
child  is  one  of  a  family,  the  brothers  and 
sisteis  can  be  instructed  in  their  manner  of 
speaking  to  the  child,  in  the  avoidance  of 
thoughtless  rough  play,  and  in  kindly 
warning  not  to  give  the  baby  objects  or 
toys  which  are  dangerous.  The  furniture 
should  be  free  from  dangerous  corners  and 
rough  parts,  which  would  be  a  source  of 
jeopardy,  or  even  terror  to  the  child. 

The  clothing  should  be  of  the  simplest, 
warm,  and  by  the  time  he  comes  to  be 
interested  in  his  garments,  easy  of  personal 
adjustment.  The  names  of  the  articles 
should  be  mentioned  as  each  garment  is  put 
on,  and,  as  he  grows  older,  the  names  of  the 
materials  also. 

The  feeding  of  the  sightless  child  is  perhaps 
more  difficult  ;  the  sense  of  taste  will  be 
easily  aroused,  and  before  he  is  a  year  old 
he  will  probably  show  definite  likes  and 
dislikes.  These  should  not  be  encouraged. 
As  soon  as  the  teething  commences  he  must 
be  taught  to  chew  hard  baked  bread  :  toast 
cut  in  finger-lengths  is  most  satisfactory  for 
this  purpose.  If  the  child  proves  refractory, 
refusing  to  bite  or  even  attempt  to  masticate, 
he  may  be  induced  by  gentle  moving  of  the 
lower  jaw,  or  by  very  lightly  smearing  the 
toast  with  something  sweet  (syrup,  honey, 
or  castor  sugar),  not  sufficient  to  create 
sucking.  A  little  perseverance  only  is  neces- 
sary, but  having  once  taken  the  initial  step, 
there  will  be  less  difficulty  later. 

When  a  normal  blind  baby  is  about 
fifteen  or  eighteen  months  old  he  will  take 
an  active  interest  in  the  dish  and  spoon,  and 
probably  by  this  time  he  has  learnt  that  it 
makes  a  noise  if  he  is  allowed  to  beat  it. 
Now  is  the  time  to  commence  the  personal 
use  of  the  spoon,  and  when  both  hands 
develop  the  necessary  strength  of  wrist,  the 
pusher  should  be  introduced  ;  and,  finally, 
as  he  advances  in  comprehension,  a  fork — ■ 
with  its  position  in  the  right  hand.  The  use 
of  the  knife  comes  at  a  much  later  date  in 
the  child's  training.  The  knack  of  holding 
table  cutlery  will  have  to  be  cultivated. 
The  sightless  child  cannot  copy  through  the 
medium  of  sight,  and  must  therefore  be 
induced  by   tactile   demonstration.     Gentle 
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massage  of  the  muscles  of  the  fingers  and 
the  wrist  will  stimulate  the  power  of  holding. 
It  is  only  at  a  later  date,  when  there  has  been 
a  certain  amount  of  kindergarten  training 
in  the  use  of  his  hands  and  fingers,  that  the 
blind  child  will  use  a  table  knife  in  the 
correct  way.  This  fact  points  to  the  im- 
portance of  toys,  games,  and  exercises,  all  of 
which  are  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  building 
of  character.  Even  in  early  infancy  there 
shovild  be  very  definite  discrimination  in  the 
kind  of  toys  given  to  the  child  born  blind. 
They  should  not  prove  a  source  of  danger, 
and  at  the  same  time  they  should  be 
purposeful  toward  the  growth  of  knowledge. 
Obviously,  soft  toys  in  the  form  of  animals,  of 
which  there  is  such  a  variety  on  the  market, 
are  the  first  to  be  thought  of,  remembering 
that  the  blind  cannot  see  either  shape  or 
colour.  Such  toys  ought  to  be  provided 
with  something  he  can  hear,  such  as  a  toy 
which  mimics  the  noise  of  the  animal,  or 
that  has  bells  attached.  These  can  well 
form  useful  associations  and  ideas,  if  on 
every  possible  occasion  the  name  of  the  toy, 
or  what  it  represents,  is  mentioned. 

As  time  goes  on  it  might  be  advisable  to 
keep  one  comer  of  the  living-room  as  his 
own  particular  playground.  This  ought  to 
be  done  by  a  small  play  pen  or  a  triangular 
railing.  Within  this  enclosure  (there  being 
a  rug  on  the  floor)  he  will  be  able  to  find 
toys  which  have  been  dropped,  and  at  the 
same  time  exercise  his  muscles  by  crawling, 
learning  to  walk,  and  guiding  himself  along 
the  edge  of  the  railing.  This  same  idea  can 
be  utilised  in  a  back  garden  or  yard.  In  this 
latter  case  he  will  get  accustomed  to  outdoor 
sounds — the  birds,  and  the  wind  ;  and  the 
sense  of  smell  can  also  be  developed  by 
means  of  flowers,  etc. 

The  mother  should  guard  against  the 
child  having  toys  of  metal  or  tin  of  the 
clockwork  type  during  babyhood,  as  these 
convey  very  little  meaning  to  the  child  who 
cannot  see.  Wooden  toy 3  of  engines,  trucks, 
wheelbarrows,  and  so  on,  are  most  desirable 
before  he  reaches  the  age  of  five  years  : 
they  form  the  introduction  to  his  knowledge  of 
external  things  ;  and  they  are,  as  a  rule, 
unbreakable  and  not  a  source  of  physical 
danger.  About  the  same  period  the  minia- 
ture shop  becomes  an  excellent  training, 
particularly  for  blind  girls,  and  can  be  played 


with  the  mother  or  with  a  sighted  big  sister 
to  the  blind  child's  advantage.  This  pro- 
motes the  training  of  all  four  senses. 

No  survey  on  the  subject  of  toys  and 
games  for  blind  children  is  complete  without 
special  reference  to  musical  activity.  From 
earliest  times  the  child  should  hear  good  and 
correct  music,  not  necessarily  classical. 
This  can  be  obtained  on  the  gramophone  and 
through  the  radio.  Other  musical  instru- 
ments, such  as  the  piano  or  violin,  played 
at  home  should  be  used  Avith  discretion,  so 
as  not  to  jar  on  the  sensitive  organs  of  the 
blind.  From  expeiience  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  blind  children  when  given 
a  choice  prefer  light  classical  and 
orchestral  music.  This  demonstrates  that  a 
lively  rhythmic  tune,  to  which  they  can 
move  their  hands  and  bodies,  beating  time, 
gives  more  pleasure  than  listening  to  choral 
numbers.  An  added  pleasure  is  gained 
when  the  rhythm  is  accompanied  by  a  child's 
own  instnmient,  such  as  bells,  triangle,  or 
tambourine. 

This  brief  survey  of  the  early  training  of 
the  blind  child  must  not  conclude  without  a 
firm  reiteration  of  the  necessity  for  aiming  at 
a  normal  outlook  for  the  blind  man's  future. 
His  training  must  compensate  for  the  lack 
of  sight  of  which  he  has  been  deprived 
through  no  fault  of  his  own.  The  four 
senses  must  effect  a  balance  which  will 
enable  him,  as  far  as  his  physical  disability 
will  permit,  to  take  his  part  in  the  ordinary 
activities  of  life.  To  this  end  his  character 
will  be  best  moulded  if  in  all  early  growth 
his  deprivation  is  not  too  much  impressed 
on  his  mind,  but  rather  that  his  disability 
is  only  a  misfortune  and  handicap  to  be 
surmounted  and  conquered.  Give  the  infant 
a  healthy  and  happy  environment,  and  the 
wise  guidance  of  a  sympathetic  under- 
standing, then  there  should  be  no  dread  for 
the  future  of  the  blind  man.  But  this 
understanding  can  only  be  attained  by 
patient  service  and  daily  devotion  through 
every  degree  of  progress  in  the  unfolding  of 
life  to  the  blind  child. 

I  have  to  thank  Miss  Walker  Finlay,  my 
old  friend  and  one-time  associate  at  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  for  very 
valuable  and  generous  help  in  preparing 
this  account  of  our  work  in  the  Sunshine 
Homes. 
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HOME  NEWS 

The  Blind  Professional  Musician. 

The  third  round-table  talk  in  connection  with  the  above  took  place  at  the  office 
of  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Musicians  in  London  on  Saturday  afternoon,  June  4th, 
the  following  being  present  :  Miss  May  Walker  and  Messrs.  Cleverley,  Hunt,  Logan, 
Mayhew,  Oke,  Piatt,  Spanner,  Warrilow  and  Mr.  Dawber  in  the  Chair. 

An  interesting  discussion  took  place  on  the  two  suggestions  brought  forward  at 
the  previous  meeting,  i.e.,  experience  in  training  choirboys  by  blind  musicians  and 
the  registration  of  blind  organists.  It  was  pointed  out  that  there  might  be  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  choirboys,  with  whom  blind  students  could  gain  experience  ;  but 
a  suggestion  emanating  from  Dr.  Nicholson  that  students  from  the  Royal  Normal  College 
could  periodically  visit  his  training  school  at  Chislehurst  was  favourably  received, 
and  it  was  arranged  that  the  Royal  Normal  College  be  made  acquainted  with  the  offer. 

It  was  also  agreed  that  the  register  of  blind  musicians  at  present  at  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  should  be  made  more  widely  known,  and  at  the  same  time  rendered  as 
complete  as  possible  with  regard  to  testimonials  of  musical  ability.  It  was  stated  that 
the  Birmingham  Institution  provided  pianos  for  its  professional  pupils  in  cases  where 
the  student  could  not  afford  to  purchase  one,  and  it  was  thought  desirable  that  other 
Institutions  should  follow  suit.  It  was  also  stated  that  a  movement  was  on  foot  to 
bring  the  blind  student  on  leaving  school  into  personal  contact  with  the  sighted 
Associations  of  professional  musicians. 

It  was  further  decided,  in  order  to  give  the  suggestions  thus  far  developed  a  chance 
of  being  put  into  practice,  to  adjourn  the  meeting  until  next  October. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Musicians  for  use  of  the  room 
was  unanimously  passed.  . 

B.B.C.  Educational  Pamphlets  in  Braille. 

The  British  Broadcasting  Cotporation  issues  periodically  in  connection  with 
its  broadcasts  to  schools,  certain  pamphlets,  the  use  of  which  by  individual  pupils 
is  considered  to  be  essential  to  the  full  success  of  the  broadcast  lessons.  Assuming 
that  the  B.B.C.  Talks  broadcast  to  schools  are  used  for  instructional  purposes  in  Schools 
for  the  Blind,  the  National  Institute's  Publications  Committee  has  decided  to  issue 
Braille  editions  of  any  of  these  pamphlets  for  which  the  demand  is  apparent.  The 
selling  price  of  each  pamphlet,  less  two-thirds  discount,  will  probably  be  about  gd.  or 
lod.,  while  a  further  discount  will  be  allowed  on  copies  ordered  in  bulk,  reducing  the 
cost  of  each  pamphlet  to  about  6d.  Presumptive  customers  should  write  to  the  Institute 
stating  the  names  of  the  subjects  in  which  they  are  interested,  and  the  number  of  copies 
of  each  pamphlet  they  would  probably  desire. 

Blind  Women's  Boat  Race  at  Putney. 

"  Hours  for  recreation  shall  also  be  allowed  occasionally,  according  to  the  age 
and  health  of  the  scholars."  Such  was  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  in  the  regulations 
of  a  Blind  School  in  1842,  and  one  wonders  what  the  benevolent  Governors  of  that 
institution  would  have  thought  had  they  foreseen  the  awful  results  of  that  not- 
extravagant  concession  ;  for  ninety  years  later  two  crews  of  blind  women  raced  each 
other  in  tub-fours  on  the  Thames  at  Putney. 

The  Old  Pupils  of  Swiss  Cottage  School  for  the  Blind  challenged  the  Sports  Club 
to  compete  over  a  half-mile  course  on  May  24th,  and  the  challenge  was  promptly 
accepted.  The  Swiss  Cottage  boat  won  the  toss,  and  chose  the  Middlesex  side  of  the 
river,  but  the  Sports  Club  soon  took  the  lead,  and  probably  might  have  kept  it  had 
not  one  of  the  crew  been  unfortunate  enough  to  strike  a  floating  piece  of  wood,  which 
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jerked  the  oar  from  her  hand.  Swiss  Cottage  seized  the  opportuiiity  given  by  the  momen- 
tary check,  and  though  the  Sports  Chib  pressed  hard,  succeeded  in  keeping  the  lead, 
finally  winning  the  race  by  a  quarter  of  a  length. 

Both  crews  rowed  well  and  steadily,  and  it  was  gratifying  for  them  to  be  told  by 
an  expert  onlooker  that  in  his  opinion  a  picked  crew  from  the  two  boats  would  be  able 
to  give  a  good  race  to  any  of  the  sighted  ladies'  fours  who  practise  on  the  river.  The 
names  of  the  crews  who  thus  made  history  in  taking  part  in  the  first  race  rowed  by 
blind  women  on  the  Thames  were  as  follows  : — 

Swiss  Cottage  :   Misses  Akers,  Dadson,  Howard  and  Perry.     Cox  :    Miss  Chalmers. 

Sports  Club  :  Misses  Wood,  Jordan,  Perham  and  Foster.  Cox  :  Mr.  G.  E.  Johnson 
(Regent's  Park). 

Miss  Helen  Keller's  Visit  to  England. 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  world-famous  American  blind-deaf  poet  and  writer,  is  now 
in  England,  the  main  object  of  her  visit  being  to  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
at  Glasgow  University.  Her  first  public  appearance  in  London  will  be  on  July  4th, 
when  she  will  attend  a  complimentary  luncheon  at  the  Headquarters  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  open  the  Institute's  new  Massage  School.  During  the 
same  week  Miss  Keller  will  meet  a  number  of  blind  and  deaf  people  in  London,  and  visit 
some  of  the  schools  and  institutions. 

Lord  Burghley  Opens  Running  Track  at  Worcester  College. 

Lord  Burghley,  the  world's  champion  hurdler,  gave  an  address  at  the  opening 
on  May  30th  of  a  running  track  at  Worcester  College  for  the  Blind. 

Athletics,  he  said,  played  a  large  part  in  keeping  up  the  health  of  the  nation,  and 
it  was  as  true  now  as  ever  that  a  healthy  mind  lived  in  a  healthy  body.  Athletics 
bi  ought  out  all  that  was  best  in  the  human  character. 

He  congratulated  the  College  on  the  acquisition  of  the  running  track,  and  the 
wonderful  efforts  made  to  overcome  the  great  handicap  of  blindness. 

Lord  Cobham,  chairman  of  the  governors,  in  introducing  Lord  Burghley,  referred 
to  the  great  help  the  College  had  received  from  sportsmen. 

Reference  was  made  by  the  Headmaster  (Mr.  G.  C.  Brown)  to  the  pupils'  prowess 
in  rowing,  swimming  and  chess.  He  predicted  that  the  pupils  would  soon  get  used  to 
the  bends  in  the  track  and  be  able  to  run  with  the  same  freedom  as  sighted  runners. 
Already  one  boy  had  run  the  100  yards  in  12  1-5  sec. 

FOREIGN  NEWS 

Financial   Difficulties  but  Progressive  Work  in  New  Zealand. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Jubilee  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Auckland,  New 
Zealand,  Sir  George  Fowlds  reported  a  loss  on  the  year's  work  of  £3,323,  reduced  to 
£658  by  the  subsequent  payment  by  the  Government  of  a  subsidy  amounting  to  ;^2,665. 
The  National  Expenditure  Commission  had  recommended  that  during  the  present 
year  the  Education  Department  vote  should  be  relieved  to  the  extent  of  £2,500,  by  the 
discontinuance  of  Government  Grants  to  the  Institute,  and  Sir  George  said  that  if  this  were 
put  into  effect  it  would  be  a  most  serious  matter.  The  trustees  felt  that  the  Government 
should  at  least  meet  the  cost  of  educating  blind  children.  The  board  fully  realised 
the  Government's  difficulties  and  had  suggested  that  if  the  Government  would  agree 
to  a  regular  grant  of  £1,500  a  year  the  board  would  be  prepared  to  carry  out  to  the  full 
all  the  functions  of  the  Institute  without  calling  further  upon  the  State. 

The  Institute's  active  work  had  increased  and  had  been  carried  out  efficiently. 
Constant  touch  had  been  maintained  with  over  600  blind  people  in  every  part  of  the 
Dominion  and  a  number  of  useful  ideas  had  been  brought  back  from  the  World  Conference 
at  New  York  by  Mr.  Clutha  Mackenzie,  New  Zealand's  representative. 
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A  sum  of  £10,000  is  being  sought  for  the  erection  of  a  home  for  elderly  blind  people 
who  can  no  longer  work,  and  an  earnest  appeal  is  made  for  subscriptions  towards  this 
worthy  project. 

Financial  Aid  Requested  for  French  Inventor. 

A  subscription  has  been  opened  in  aid  of  M.  Thomas,  the  French  engineer  and 
inventor  of  a  machine  for  enabling  the  blind  to  read  printed  matter,  recently  described 
in  The  New  Beacon. 

M.  Thomas  has  been  trying  vainly  for  many  months  to  find  a  purchaser  for  his 
patent  with  a  view  to  having  his  invention  put  on  the  market,  and  he  is  now  almost 
without  resources. 

About  £220  is  now  wanted  to  enable  him  to  carry  on,  otherwise  he  may  be  forced  to 
let  his  patent  lapse,  and  thus  lose  the  benefit  of  his  invention,  the  fruit  of  a  life's  work, 
An  appeal  has  been  issued  by  the  Echo  de  Paris.  ■.     i      ;      ;  .     ■.• , 

The  Sightless  Express  Truth. 

That  a  blind  person's  face  cannot  lie  is  the  conclusion  reached  by  Professor  Dumas, 
of  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine.  During  a  long  series  of  experiments  with  blind  and 
normal  people  he  found  that,  while  the  person  with  sight  could  reproduce  certain 
expressions  at  will,  the  blind  could  not. 

Sightless  people  registered  expressions  of  fear,  joy,  anger,  or  sorrow  by  a  spon- 
taneous play  of  the  facial  muscles.  Normal  people  did  the  same  thing.  But  if  a  blind 
person  were  asked  to  repeat  the  expression  of  an  emotion  which  he  did  not  really  feel 
he  could  not  do  so,  whereas  the  normal  person  could.  When  the  doctor  demonstrated 
his  view  before  the  Academy  blind  people  who  had  volunteered  for  the  experiment 
tried  in  vain  to  repeat  certain  expressions  which  their  more  fortunate  fellows  found  easy. 

The  explanation  it  is  suggested,  is  that  a  person  who  can  see  knows  exactly  how 
he  or  she  looks  under  certain  impulses,  while  the  sightless  one  does  not. 


THE    BLIND    PERSON    WITH    SIGHTED 

DEPENDANTS 


A  T  the  recent  Home  Teachers'  Con- 

1^         ference  at  Sheffield,  Mr.  J.  W. 

/  ^        Turner,  Superintendent  of  the 

/     ^       Manchester  and  Salford  Blind 

y      ^m      Aid  Society,  gave  an  address 

/  ^    on  the  methods  adopted  by 

uM^  J^that  Society  in  dealing  with 

the  blind  person  who  has  sighted  dependants. 

By   the    courtesy    of   Mr.    Turner,    we    are 

permitted  to  reproduce  the  substance  of  his 

paper  here. 

He  explained  that  the  Blind  Aid  Society 
was  founded  in  1900  to  enquire  into  and 
improve  the  distressing  conditions  of  the 
aged,  indigent  and  unemployable  blind,  as 
such  persons  were  not  being  dealt  with  by 
any  other  Institution.  After  the  passing  of 
the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  the  Blind  Aid 
Society  was  appointed  by  the  Manchester 
City  Council  to  act  as  its  agent  in  the  carrying 
out  of  Blind  Welfare  Work  in  the  City. 


The  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  however,  did 
not  empower  a  Local  Authority  under  a 
Scheme  for  the  assistance  of  the  unemploy- 
able blind  to  deal  with  the  sighted  depend- 
ants. It  was  very  difficult  to  deal  with  such 
cases,  and  it  was  felt  desirable  that  the  blind 
and  their  sighted  dependants  in  need  of 
assistance  should  be  assisted  through  the 
same  channel,  i.e.  the  Voluntary  Agency 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  Local  Authority  ;  in 
this  way  the  blind  man  and  his  family  would 
be  treated  as  one  unit.  This  course  became 
possible  under  the  Local  Government  Act 
1929,  and  the  Manchester  City  Council  duly 
made  an  Assignment,  i.e.  included  in 
their  administrative  scheme  for  the  transfer 
of  the  Poor  Law  a  provision  that  the  Man- 
chester Public  Assistance  Committee  should 
delegate  the  work  of  domiciliary  relief  to 
blind  persons  and  their  sighted  dependants  to 
the  Blind  Persons  Act  Special  Committee. 
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This  Scheme  had  been  working  since 
April  1st,  1930,  and  the  difficulties  ex- 
perienced under  the  old  and  rather  unsatis- 
factory arrangements  in  dealing  with  this 
section  of  the  blind  had  completely  disap- 
peared. There  was  now  no  overlapping,  and 
blind  people  were  no  longer  referred  first  to 
one  office  and  then  to  another  for  any 
financial  assistance  that  might  be  required. 

Apart  from  compiling  and  keeping  quite 
up  to  date  a  complete  register  of  the  whole 
of  the  local  blind,  the  Society's  work  lay 
entirely  with  the  "unemployable  bhnd," 
the  provision  of  Homes  for  them,  Home 
Teaching  and  Social  Welfare  Services,  and 
in  attending  generally  to  their  needs.  Fifteen 
Home  Teachers  were  employed  by  the 
Society,  thirteen  of  them  carrying  out 
their   duties   in    the   City   of   Manchester. 

The  number  of  cases  on  the  Manchester 
Register  of  Blind  Persons  at  31st  March, 
1932,  was  1,220,  and  of  these  911  were 
"  unemployables."  This  clearly  showed  that 
the  crux  of  the  blind  problem  lay  to-day 
with  the  aged  blind.  The  number  of  cases 
in  receipt  of  financial  assistance  under  the 
Manchester  Scheme  for  the  Relief  of  Neces- 
sitous Blind  Persons  was  585,  of  which  503 
were  what  were  termed  "  single  "  cases  (i.e. 
single  persons,  widows,  or  widowers),  the 
remaining  82  being  married  cases  with 
sighted  dependants.  Of  the  total  number 
over  80  per  cent,  were  persons  over  50  years 
of  age. 

The  Public  Assistance  Committee  grants 
were  paid  weekly,  and  the  Blind  Persons  Act 
Committee  grants  fortnightly,  as  a  rule. 
The  Home  Teachers  paid  the  grants  to  the 
blind  persons  in  their  own  homes,  a  method 
the  speaker  preferred  to  a  Pay  Centre.  The 
majority  of  their  people  were  over  sixty 
years  of  age  and  it  was  not  right  to  expect 
them  to  attend  at  a  Pay  Centre  at  a  given 
time  on  a  given  day,  -whatever  the  state  of 
the  weather,  to  queue  up  for  their  Relief 
Allowance. 

The  Home  Teachers  were  the  friends  of  the 
blind  man  and  his  family,  and  knew  the 
whole  of  the  family  circumstances.  The 
Home  Teacher  was,  therefore,  the  proper 
person  to  place  in  the  hand  of  the  blind 
person,  in  his  or  her  home,  any  monetary 
relief  allowed.  This  method  had  the  value 
of  privacy,  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
dealing    with    any     change   in   the    family 


income,  and,  what  was  more  important, 
safeguarded  the  health  of  the  aged  blind 
persons. 

Method  of  Receipt.  The  Home  Teacher 
was  supplied  with  a  sheet  on  which  were  the 
names  of  the  blind  persons  and  their  addresses, 
together  with  the  amount  of  relief  to  be 
paid. 

If  the  blind  recipient  could  not  sign  his 
own  name  he  must  himself  make  a  mark  (X) 
which  was  thereupon  initialled  by  the  Home 
Teacher.  In  cases  where  the  blind  person 
was  suffering  from  further  incapacity  and 
was  therefore  unable  to  act,  a  fit  and  proper 
person  was  appointed  to  act  on  behalf  of 
such  incapacitated  person  and  to  receive  the 
Relief  Allowance.  The  Home  Teacher  at 
the  end  of  the  week  returned  the  sheet  to  the 
office  and  signed  the  following  declaration  : 

"  I  hereby  ceitity  that  the  grants  as  specified 
above  amounting  to  £  have  been  paid 

by  me  to  the  persons  named. 
"  (Signed) 

"  Home  Teacher  " 

Regulations  and  Scales  of  Relief,  etc. 

(i)  In  the  case  of  a  blind  man  with  a 
sighted  wife,  it  was  laid  down  "  that  the  man 
be  assured  an  income  from  all  sources  of 
25s.  per  week,  subject  to  the  regulations  of 
the  City  Council  governing  the  granting  of 
relief  to  necessitous  blind  persons,  and  that 
his  wife  be  allowed  lis.  per  week,  making  a 
total  joint  income  of  36s.  per  week." 

(2)  For  a  blind  woman  with  a  sighted 
husband  it  provided  "  that  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  relief  of  a  blind  woman 
with  a  sighted  husband  was  the  duty  of  the 
Public  Assistance  Committee,  in  the  event 
of  a  sighted  man  with  blind  wife  refusing 
to  apply  to  the  Public  Assistance  Committee 
for  relief,  the  Blind  Persons  Act  Special 
Committee  be  authoriseel  to  treat  the  blind 
wife  as  '  single  '  under  the  regulations  of  the 
City  Council,  provided  that  the  total  joint 
income,  including  any  relief  granted,  did  not 
exceed  36s.  per  week." 

(3)  Dependent  children  of  blind  man  with 
sighted  wife.  The  Scheme  provided  "  that 
the  allowance  for  dependent  children  of 
persons  referred  to  in  paragraph  i  be  7s.  for 
each  child  over  16  years  of  age ;  3s.  for  the 
first,  second,  and  third  child  under  16  years 
of  age,  and  2s.  for  each  additional  child 
under  16  years  of  age." 

(4)  Man  and  wife,  both  blind,  with  sighted 
dependent    children.     The    man    and    wife 
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IIS.  p.w. 


"  receive  a  total  joint  income  of  £2  per  week 
in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the 
City  Council,  with  an  allowance  for  dependent 
children  as  provided  for  in  paragraph  3." 

(5)  Blind  widower  or  widow  with  sighted 
dependent  children.  It  was  laid  down  "  that 
a  blind  widower  or  widow  be  treated  as 
'  single  '  under  the  regulations  of  the  City 
Council  and  granted  an  allowance  for  depen- 
dent children  as  follows  : — 

"  For  the  eldest  child 
For  each  additional  child  over  i6 

years  of  age 7s.  p.w. 

For  the  first,  second  and  third  child 

under  i6  years  of  age  .  .  3s.  p  w. 

For  each  additional  child  under  16 

years  of  age     .  .  .  .  .  .  2s   p.w." 

In  a  case  of  this  type,  if  the  eldest  child  was 
under  i6  years  of  age,  3s.  was  allowed  for 
the  second  and  third  child  and  2s.  for  each 
additional  child. 

The  amount  of  the  grants  to  blind  persons 
as  well  as  the  grants  for  his  or  her  sighted 
dependants  were  provided  by  the  Public 
Assistance  Committee. 

Mr.  Turner  summarised  the  regulations 
regarding  applications  for  rehef ,  investigation 
of  cases,  etc.,  as  follows  : — 

In  the  first  instance  applications  from 
blind  persons  with  sighted  dependants  weie 
to  be  made  to  the  recognised  Voluntary 
Agency,  though  in  cases  of  urgency  tempo- 
rary' assistance  might  be  granted  either  by 
the  Voluntary  Agency  or  the  Relieving 
Officers  of  the  Public  Assistance  Committee-. 

The  Relieving  Officers  were  authorised  to 
investigate  and  report  upon  the  cases  of 
blind  persons  with  sighted  dependants. 

The  necessary  action  for  obtaining  re- 
payments by  liable  relatives  of  blind  persons 
with  sighted  dependants  was  taken  by  the 
Public  Assistance  Committee. 

Calculation  of  Means  of  Blind  Persons 
with  Sighted  Dependants.  According  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Public  Assistance  Com- 
mittee there  were  certain  circumstances 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  assessing  the 
amomit  of  relief  to  be  paid.  The  earnings 
and/or  other  income  of  all  members  of 
the  blind  person's  household  were  taken 
into  account,  except  that  Relief  Sub-Com- 
mittees should  disregard  the  following  : — 

One-fourth  of  the  earnings  of  members  of  the 
family  other  than  the  applicants. 

One-fourth  up  to  a  maximum  of  6s.  of  any 
superannuation  allowance  or  disability 
pension. 


One-fourth  up  to  a  maximum  of  6s.  of  any 
income  leceived  from  lodgers  or  the  letting 
of  rooms. 

5s.  from  any  Friendly  Society  as  sick  pay. 

7s.  6d.  of  any  National  Health  Insurance  benefit. 

The  Manchester  Public  Assistance  Com- 
mittee issued  Medical  Tickets  to  blind  persons 
entitling  them  when  necessary  to  receive  free 
medical  treatment.  The  Cards  were  for  a 
period  of  twelve  months  and  were  intended 
for  blind  persons  who  were  either  not  eligible 
to  receive  medical  treatment  under  the 
National  Health  Insurance  Act,  or  were 
unable  to  pay  for  the  services  of  a  doctor. 
They  were  only  supplied  to  blind  persons  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Blind  Aid 
Society. 

Coal  Allowance.  An  allowance  of  2s. 
per  week  for  the  provision  of  coal  (or  for 
gas  or  electricity  for  heating)  was  made  to 
blind  persons  with  sighted  dependants  who 
were  relieved  on  behalf  of  the  Public  Assist- 
ance Committee  and  who  were  householders 
or  in  lodgings,  or  residing  with  non-liable 
relatives  and  were  required  to  provide  coal 
(or  gas  or  electricity  for  heating)  from  the 
middle  of  November,  1931,  until  the  begin- 
ning of  April,  1932. 

Extra  Christmas  Relief  to  blind  persons 
with  sighted  dependants  chargeable  to  the 
Public  Assistance  Committee.  2s.  per  head 
extra  relief  was  allowed  during  Christmas 
week  to  adults  and  children  under  16  years 
of  age  who  were  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief, 
and  also  to  older  children  living  at  home 
and  unemployed  whose  income  was 
wholly  taken  into  account  when  computing 
the  amount  of  relief  to  be  allowed  to  the 
head  of  the  family.  A  blind  man,  with  a 
wife  and  four  young  children,  during  Christ- 
mas week  received  12s.  extra  grant. 

A  Blind  Person  Going  into  Hospital 
or  other  Institution.  If  a  blind  person 
having  sighted  dependants  went  into 
Hospital  or  any  other  Institution,  the  sighted 
dependants  weie  then  dealt  with  by  the  local 
Relieving  Officer.  As  soon  as  the  blind  man 
returned  home  again  the  payment  of  relief 
was  automatically  taken  over  again  by  the 
Society. 

Mr.  Turner  then  gave  examples  showing 
the  methods  of  calculating  the  means  of  a 
blind  person  with  sighted  dependants,  of 
which  two  may  be  quoted  : 

(i)  For  a  blind  man  with  a  sighted  wife, 
both  60  years  of  age,  the  amount  of  relief 
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provided  in  the  scale  was  36s.  od.  per  week 
(25s.  for  the  bhnd  man  and  lis.  for  the 
sighted  wife).  It  might  be  made  up  as 
follows  : — 

Blind  man's  pension  .  .  .  .  .  .        los.  od. 

Blind  man's  National  Health  In- 
surance (9s.  of  which  7s.  6d. 
is  disregarded)     . .           .  .  .  .  is.  6d. 

Wife — no  income        . .  .  .  .  .  Nil. 


Amount  of  Relief 


IIS.  6d. 
24s.  6d. 

36s.  od. 


los.  od. 
los.  od. 


The  total  income  actually  going  into  that 
house  was  43s.  6d.  with  the  7s.  6d.  National 
Health  Insurance  which  had  not  been  taken 
into  accoimt. 

(2)  A  more  complicated  case  was  that  of  a 
blind  man  with  a  sighted  wife,  a  son  aged 
twelve  at  school,  and  a  daughter  aged  18 
earning  i6s.  per  week.  A  married  son  with 
a  wife  and  child  resided  there  and  paid  8s. 
per  week  for  rooms.  The  scale  provided  for 
an  income  of  46s.  per  week  (blind  man  25s., 
wife  IIS.,  daughter  over  16,  7s.,  and  son 
under  16,  3s.).  The  income  to  be  taken  into 
account  was  as  follows  : — 

Blind  man — Blind  pension   .  . 

, ,    — Contributory  pension  .  . 
Wife  (under  65  years- — no  pension)  .  . 
Daughter    (i6s.    earnings    less    one- 
fourth  allowed)   .  . 
Lodger  (8s.  less  one-fourth  allowed) 

Amount  of  Relief   .  . 


The  actual  income  was  52s.,  one-fourth  of 
the  daughter's  earnings  and  the  lodger's 
payment,  i.e.  6s.  in  all,  having  been  dis- 
regarded. 

Mr.  Turner  spoke  in  conclusion  of  the 
helpful  assistance  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  officials  of  the  Manchester  Public  Assist- 
ance Department.  They  had  to  face  up  to 
a  particularly  trying  job,  but  at  all  times 
were  ready  to  co-operate  sympathetically 
in  any  case  brought  to  their  notice. 

In  a  discussion  on  Mr.  Turner's  paper 
a  Hull  delegate,  in  reference  to  the  payment 
of  grants  by  Home  Teachers,  asked  how  the 
Manchester  Society  overcame  the  Ministry 
of  Health  objection  to  this  method. 

Mr.  Turner  replied  that  this  was  the  first 
time  he  had  heaid  of  such  an  objection  being 
raised  by  the  Ministry.  He  admitted  the 
method  might  be  more  difficult  to  carry  out 


I2S. 

6s. 

od. 
od. 

38s. 

8s. 

od. 
od. 

46s. 

od. 

in  some  areas,  but  the  only  solution  was  to 
have  more  Home  Teachers. 

A  Burnley  delegate  asked  what  would 
happen  if  the  son  of  a  blind  man  had  been 
unemployed  for  so  long  that  he  had  to  go  on 
transitional  benefit.  In  her  district  the 
grant  to  the  blind  father  would  be  taken  into 
account  and  the  son  would  probably  be 
struck  off  the  dole  entirely. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  law,  when  it 
was  made,  had  evidently  not  taken  into 
account  the  position  of  blind  persons  and 
to  alter  it  would  mean  a  new  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. There  was,  however,  a  paragraph  in 
Form  L.A.3.  (Ministry  of  Labour)  which 
dealt  with  the  matter  and,  though  it  was 
legally  right  to  include  a  blind  person's 
income  in  the  income  of  the  house,  ofticials 
might  be  asked  to  bear  this  leaflet  in  mind. 
The  paragraph  referred  to  read  as  follows  : — • 

"  There  is  no  authority  for  the  statement  that 
Public    Assistance    Committees    are    obliged    to 
bring   into   account   the   whole   amount   of   an 
ex-service    pension    or    disability    pension      In 
:  reply  to  questions  on  this  point  the  Minister  has 

referred  to  the  statement  made  in  a  circular 
enclosed  in  circular  No.  1097  of  28th  March,  1930, 
addressed  to  Public  Assistance  Committees  in 
England  and  Wales  : — 

'  In  assessing  the  amount  of  relief  to  be 
afforded,  the  general  principle  is  that  income 
and  means  from  every  source  available  to  the 
household  must  be  taken  into  account  subject 
to  the  statutory  exceptions  contained  in 
section  7b  of  the  Poor  Law  Act,  1927.  It 
should,  however,  be  remembered  that  where 
certain  classes  of  income  are  concerned,  such, 
for  example,  as  disability  pensions  or  blind 
pensions,  the  disability  in  respect  of  which 
the  pension  has  been  awarded  may  be  such 
as  to  call  for  a  greater  measure  of  assistance 
than  would  normally  be  appropriate. 

•  Again,  it  is  proper  that  the  earnings  of 
widows  and  children  should  be  taken  into 
account  when  relief  is  assessed,  but  it  would 
be  reasonable  not  to  deduct  the  whole  amount 
of  such  earnings  from  the  relief  which  would 
have  been  afforded  had  the  earnings  not 
existed.'  " 
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Notices  of  Annual  Meetings  and  important  Committee 
Meetings  are  inserted  in  The  New  Beacon  as  space 
permits.  Secretaries  are  requested  to  send  intimations 
to  the  Editor  not  later  than  the  3rd  of  the  month  for 
insertion  in  the  next  issue. 

Union  ol  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind. 

June    23rd. — Annual    Meeting,    Clothworkers'    Hall, 
Mincing  Lane,  E.C.  3.      11  a.m. 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

July  4th. — Miss  Helen  Keller  opens  Massage  School. 

12.30.      (By  invitation.) 
July    6th. — Education    and    Research    Committee. 

2.30  p.m. 
July   14th. — General   Purposes  Committee.     2   p.m. 
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A    WORLD'S    RECORD. 

IT  is  natural  to  humanity  ever  to  try  to  excel.  The  "  records  "  established  almost  daily 
in  the  byways  and  alleys  of  history  prove  the  universality  of  the  desire  to  push  one 
step  further  than  the  goal  of  the  last  moment.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  passion  for  attaining 
the  unique,  rare  are  the  records  along  the  highroads  of  history.  Their  greatness  is 
solitary,  sometimes  so  alone  as  to  be  unobserved  by  the  eyes  of  the  millions  intent 
on  the  movements  of  millionths,  and  it  is  well  when,  for  a  day,  the  secrecy  of  a  life's 
achievement  is  broken,  and  a  truly  great  record  is  made  manifest  to  mankind. 
The  whole  life  of  Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  famous  blind-deaf  American  now  in  England  to 
receive  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  at  Glasgow  University,  is  a  truly  great  record,  truly 
unique.  Miss  Helen  Keller  is  the  world's  golden  example  of  the  triiunph  of  moral  and  mental 
qualities  over  physical  disabilities.  Others  have  equalled  her  in  courage,  in  perseverance,  in 
patience,  as  the  hoiurs  went  drearily  on  in  the  unlit,  soundless  prison  of  their  lives.  Others, 
too,  have  pierced  the  walls  of  darkness  and  silence,  but  she  alone  has  flung  them  down.  She 
stands  triumphant  in  the  light  of  the  world  in  her  own  soul,  and  listens,  undeterred,  to  the 
music  of  the  world  in  her  own  mind. 

To  her  own  genius  she  owes  this  liberation.  But  her  own  genius  would  never  have  flowered 
had  it  not  been  for  the  twin  genius  which  so  devotedly  tended  and  guided  its  growth.  The 
achievement  of  Miss  Helen  Keller  is  only  matched  by  the  achievement  of  her  teacher,  Mrs. 
Macy  ;  and  their  united  achievement  is  a  world's  record  in  its  noble  challenge  to  fate,  in  its 
trumpet-cry  of  defiance  in  the  very  fortress  of  despair. 

THE    W.    H.  DIXSON    MEMORIAL. 

We  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  letter  appearing  in  this  issue,  signed 
by  several  well-known  blind  people  and  workers  for  the  blind,  asking  for  contributions  towards  a 
Memorial  to  the  late  Mr.  W.  H.  Dixson.  The  Memorial  is  to  consist  of  a  Fund  for  the  purpose 
of  adding  to  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind  books  useful  to  blind  students,  and  we  do  not 
think  it  could  be  more  appropriate.  A  scholar  himself,  Mr.  Dixson  was  deeply  interested  in 
literature  and  devoted  much  time  and  labour  to  opening  for  the  blind  the  treasure-house  of 
books.  He  loved  the  flavour  of  words,  the  melody  of  phrases,  the  significance  of  sentences, 
and  his  wholehearted  joy  in  the  Braille  Reading  Competitions  which  he  inaugurated  at  the 
National  Library  for  the  Blind  will  be  long  remembered  with  pleasure  by  those  who  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  take  part  or  assist  in  those  quiet  literary  tournaments .  He  was  always  willing 
to  help  the  blind  student,  and  he  will  help  many  a  blind  student  in  the  future  if  the  Memorial 
to  him  meets  with  the  support  it  deserves.  Intending  subscribers  are  asked  to  send  their 
contributions  without  delay. 

CHARITABLE    RECIPROCITY. 

Charitable  Institutions  are  so  accustomed  to  receiving  that  they  are  liable  to  the  danger 
of  never  giving.  From  the  vehemence  of  their  preaching  they  also  run  the  risk  of  not  practising 
what  they  preach.  It  is  a  favourite  cry  amongst  Institutions  for  the  Blind  that  the  blind 
are  capable  of  certain  employments  and  are  not  sufficiently  employed  in  them.  But  do  all 
Institutions  for  the  Blind  themselves  employ  the  blind  in  those  jobs  for  which  they  so  loudly 
proclaim  their  fitness  ? 

There  should  be  a  national  interchange  of  courtesies  between  charitable  Institutions. 
Telephonists  and  typists  are  needed  in  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  ;  why  not  employ  the  blind  ? 
Compilers  of  records  and  statistics  are  needed  in  Institutions  for  the  Blind  ;  why  not  employ 
the  deaf  ?  The  crippled  could  render  adequately  all  kinds  of  services  to  Institutions  for 
the  Blind  and  Deaf  alike,  and  the  Institutions  for  the  Crippled  could  employ,  with  benefit, 
trained  blind  and  deaf  workers. 

The  Editor. 
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ON  the  27  th  of  February 
there  passed  away  in 
L  Malaga,  Spain, 
I  Dr.  Miguel  Merida 
'  Nicolich  at  the  age  of  39. 
Eight  years  ago  it 
seemed  as  if  the  world 
were  at  his  feet.  Slightly  built,  with  dark, 
fine  features,  the  sensitive  hands  of  a  doctor 
and  an  artist,  he  had  a  personality  which 
made  itself  felt  wherever  he  went,  a  fascinat- 
ing personality  which  won  the  love  of  all  who 
came  into  contact  with  him.  Endowed  with 
mental  gifts  far  above  the  average,  he 
seemed  at  once  to  get  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
subject  with  which  he  was  dealing,  seizing 
immediately  the  salient  points,  bringing  to  it 
a  decision  which  proved  the  powerful 
workings  of  his  mind.  He  got,  too,  to  the 
very  heart  of  his  hearers  who  felt  at  once 
the  master  touch. 

He  had  just  embarked  on  his  career  as  an 
eye  specialist.  Having  studied  medicine 
at  the  University  of  Granada,  he  graduated 
in  1915  and  four  years  later  took  his 
Doctorate  with  a  Thesis  on  the  "  Topography 
of  trachoma  in  the  province  of  Malaga.  New 
Ideas  of  its  Geographic  Distribution."  The 
study  of  trachoma  never  lost  its  fascination 
for  him.  One  of  the  scourges  of  Mediter- 
ranean lands  and  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  blindness  there,  he  had  ample  scope  for 
studying  the  subject  and  was  carrying  out 
original  research  among  the  fishing  com- 
munities around  him.  The  subject  almost 
became  an  obsession  with  him — and  the  last 
time  I  spoke  to  him,  in  April,  1931,  one  of 
the  chief  subjects  of  conversation  was 
trachoma.  His  studies  and  writings  on  the 
diseases  of  the  eye  soon  brought  him  into 
prominence,  not  only  in  his  native  town,  but 
throughout  Spain,  and  beyond  his  own 
country  in  other  European  countries.  He 
was  one  of  the  coming  oculists  of  the  world. 
Then  in  the  spring  of  1924  the  blow  fell. 
A  shooting  accident  left  him  totally  bhnd. 
The  irony  of  it  !  He  who  had  brought 
light  to  so  many  darkened  eyes  could  not 
save  himself.  "  Better  that  he  should  never 
regain  consciousness,  that  he  should  never 


know  what  had  befallen  him,"  said  his 
friends.  But  they  knew  nothing  of  the  iron 
will,  the  indomitable  strength  housed  in  that 
slender  frame.  Sight  was  taken  from  him, 
sight  of  the  outer  world,  but  his  inner  sight 
had  become  clearer  and  life  was  not  over 
for  him.  Pity  was  the  last  thing  he  craved 
for  and  the  last  thing  one  dared  feel  for 
him.  If  he  lacked  sight  he  had  other  things 
which  we  lack  and  one  was  never  long  in  his 
company  without  feeling  that  it  was  an 
inspiration  to  be  with  him. 

To  say  that  nothing  till  then  had  been 
done  for  the  blind  in  Spain  is  not  true,  but 
the  little  done  was  so  very  little,  that  when 
the  blow  fell  and  he  had  to  begin  the  battle 
of  life  anew,  his  own  country  failed  him. 
Getting  into  touch  with  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  in  London,  he  found  new 
hope.  "  The  letter  which  I  received  from 
the  Secretary  of  that  Institute,"  he  said, 
"  came  as  an  inspiration  to  me.  I  deter- 
mined to  devote  all  my  powers,  my  life  to  the 
cause  of  the  Blind  in  Spain,  to  remove  this 
reproach  from  my  country  and  to  place 
Spain  in  the  front  rank  of  those  who  work 
in  this  great  cause."  Only  eight  years,  and 
how  much  he  has  accomplished  in  that  time  ! 

For  some  time  there  had  been  vague  and 
desultory  talk  of  starting  in  Malaga  an 
Institute  for  the  Blind  :  now  the  decisive 
step  was  taken.  A  house  was  given  for  the 
purpose  and  Dr.  Merida  appointed  Director 
of  the  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf  and 
Dumb.  By  February,  1926,  the  v/ork  of  the 
Institute  was  in  full  swing. 

In  June,  1925,  he  married  Miss  Vera 
Blackstone,  who  has  been  his  helpmeet, 
his  companion  in  life  in  the  deepest  sense 
of  the  words,  sharing  his  ambitious  plans 
for  the  success  of  his  great  work  and  helping 
him  in  every  possible  way.  The  beginning  was 
small- — as  regards  numbers  there  were  at 
first  about  30  in  each  section — but  the  organi- 
sation was  as  complete  as  for  a  large  Institu- 
tion. Medical  examination,  census  statistics, 
were  practically  non-existent  and  Dr. 
Merida  instituted  what  one  might  term  a 
private  census.  He  had  to  break  down 
public   prejudice ;     the   generally   accepted 
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idea  that  the  blind  are  merely  objects  of  pity 
and  incapable  of  doing  anything  useful ; 
one  could  only  help  them  to  pass  the  time 
pleasantly  and,  as  for  earning  a  livelihood, 
that  was  easily  gained  by  selling  lottery 
tickets  and  playing  a  guitar  in  the  streets. 
In  Madrid,  blind  people  were  ofhcially 
allowed  to  beg.  Many  of  the  pupils  came 
from  outlying  country  districts  and  unless 
they  could  arrange  to  stay  in  Malaga  it  was 
impossible  to  come  to  and  from  the  Institute 
every  day.  A  year  or  two  later  a  second 
house  was  given  them  and  the  gratification 
of  a  cherished  scheme  was  in  sight,  a  residence 
for  those  from  the  country,  but,  alas,  funds 
failed  and  this  scheme  had  to  be  abandoned. 
The  teachers  are  nuns  and  for  the  patience 
required  for  this  work  especially  among  the 
deaf  and  dumb  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
any  better  quahfied.  A  year  after  the 
Institute  was  founded,  a  work  room  for  basket- 
making,  etc.,  had  been  opened  and,  when  in 
1928,  the  Queen  of  Spain  visited  Malaga, 
an  exhibition  of  the  work  and  the  workers 
was  given  in  the  public  park.  My  first  visit 
to  the  Institute  was  in  1926  ;  thereafter  it 
has  been  almost  annual  so  that  I  have 
watched  its  progress  to  its  present  state  of 
efficiency.  Several  of  the  pupils  are  studying 
music  and  take  their  mu.sic  examination. 
Already  one  trained  masseuse  is  ready  to 
take  patients  and  is  learning  English  from 
Mrs.  Merida  so  as  to  be  of  use  to  EngHsh 
visitors. 

In  1929,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Merida  visited 
England  and  afterwards  the  leading  Insti- 
tutions for  the  Blind  in  Europe,  in  Belgium, 
Holland,  France,  Austria.  He  was  much 
impressed  by  the  work  in  London  and  brought 
back  with  him  many  of  the  latest  apphances 
for  the  school  room  of  which  he  was  very 
proud.  The  pupils  have  a  regular  course  of 
gymnastics  and  games.  Three  or  four 
Stainsby- Wayne  Biaille  machines  are  con- 
stantly at  work  in  the  Institute.  Dr.  Merida 
qualified  as  a  teacher,  and  later  took  the 
special  diploma  as  a  teacher  of  the  blind, 
so  the  work  of  the  Institute  was  literally 
in  his  own  hands.  By  the  children  he  was 
beloved,  and  to  have  incurred  Don  Miguel's 
displeasure  was  the  greatest  punishment 
for  a  child. 

His  zeal  did  not  end  in  the  development 
of  his  Institute  which  he  loved  so  jealously. 
Such  a  living  entity  as  the  Malaga  Institute 


was  bound  to  make  its  influence  felt  through- 
out the  country,  and  its  founder  insisted  on 
being  heard.  By  articles  in  the  leading 
newspapers  and  medical  journals,  by  papers 
read  at  medical  conferences,  he  succeeded 
in  rousing  the  interest  of  his  own  profession. 
Two  new  ideas  obsessed  him  :  The  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness,  "  75  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
in  Spain  need  never  be,  "and  "  The  Education 
and  Re-education  of  the  Blind."  If  ever 
anyone  was  qualified  to  speak  he  was,  an 
oculist  of  outstanding  merit,  a  blind  man 
with  the  outer  and  inner  knowledge  of  their 
physical  and  mental  condition.  When  he 
first  took  up  the  cause  of  the  blind  in  Spain, 
few  books  in  Braille  were  obtainable.  To-day 
the  number  is  still  small,  but  there  is  the 
nucleus  of  a  library  on  the  lines  of  the  one 
of  which  London  is  so  justly  proud.  A  few 
years  ago  a  Ladies'  Club,  the  Lyceum, 
was  founded  in  Madrid.  Some  of  the 
members  of  this  club  have  formed  a  circle 
which  they  call  "  El  Libro."  They  have 
learnt  Braille  and  are  giving  their  services 
voluntarily  for  the  transcription  of  books  for 
the  blind.  Beginning  with  a  membership 
of  four,  there  are  now  twenty-four  who  are 
transcribing  books,  and  as  many  who  dictate 
to  blind  writers.  This  year  marks  a  distinct 
advance  in  the  work,  as  the  committee  see 
their  way  to  purchase  machines  in  place  of 
the  style  hitherto  used.  Among  the  books 
produced  is  a  Spanish-English  Dictionary. 
This  is  but  one  proof  of  the  greater  interest 
manifested  in  Spain  for  the  help  of  the 
blind. 

Last  year  Dr.  Merida  was  instrumental 
in  forming  a  National  Committee  for  the 
Blind  of  which  he  was  Vice-President,  and 
when  he  went  out  to  the  Congress  in  America 
last  year,  he  went  as  one  of  the  special  dele- 
gates and  also  as  the  nominee  of  this  com- 
mittee to  represent  Spain. 

Eight  years  of  hard  uphill  work  :  breaking 
the  soil  and  sowing  the  seed  and  just  when 
the  period  of  fruition  was  in  sight,  he  has 
been  called  away.  But  surely  his  work  shall 
live  on  for  ever.  There  is  no  one  who  can 
fill  his  place.  For  the  present  a  committee 
has  been  formed  in  Malaga,  of  which  his 
widow  is  a  member,  to  carry  on  the  work. 
Almost  his  last  words  were  "  Remember  the 
Blind,"  and  to  those  who  had.  the  great 
privilege  of  knowing  him  it  is  in^the^nature  of 
a  sacred  charge. 
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THE    BLIND    AND    RUSSIA. 

By  IDA  M.  COWLEY. 


THE  wording  of  the  title  is 
deliberate  because  my 
visit  to  the  U.S.S.R.  last 
August  only  extended  over 
a  month,  including  the 
journey  by  Russian  boats. 
Though  we  were  invited 
by  our  guides  at  Leningrad,  Moscow  and  Kiev, 
to  state  what  we  particularly  wished  to  see, 
we  naturally  had  to  make  our  arrangements 
according  to  a  majority  vote,  and  no  one  else 
in  the  party  to  which  I  was  attached  was 
interested  in  the  blind.  I  saw  only  about 
half  a  dozen  blind  people,  but  at  every 
opportunity  I  asked  questions,  and  though 
I  did  not  actually  make  an  investigation  of 
blind  welfare  as  such  I  did  learn  something 
about  it  and  I  established  contacts  which 
enabled  me  to  get  further  information  and 
reports.  I  also  obtained  a  much  better  idea 
of  the  social  milieu  than  I  could  have  done 
without  a  visit,  in  view  of  Press  distortion. 
Moreover  I  have  been  invited  to  write  this 
article  or  I  should  not  have  joined  the  ranks 
of  those  who  have  been  to  Russia  for  a  few 
days  and  returned  to  write  dogmatically 
about  it. 

In  1929  I  had  already  obtained  a  report 
from  the  All  Russian  Society  of  the  Blind 
at  Moscow  which  indicated  that  the  Govern- 
ment, hitherto  preoccupied  with  the  more 
urgent  steps  for  bringing  order  out  of  chaos 
and  some  sort  of  food  supply  out  of  famine, 
was  turning  its  attention  to  the  blind.  The 
report,  after  reviewing  the  history  of  blind 
welfare  in  Russia  under  the  old  regime, 
stated  that  in  1923  the  All  Russian  Society 
of  the  Blind  was  established  with  a  member- 
ship of  600.  Since  then  the  blind  have  not 
only  begun  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  but 
have  taken  their  part  in  the  government 
of  their  District  and  Central  Soviets.  By 
1929  the  membership  had  increased  to  15,000 
and  100  branches  had  been  set  up.  In 
addition  to  being  educated  in  the  25  special 
schools,  the  blind  attended  the  public  schools 
for  the  sighted  and  were  to  be  included  in  the 
arrangements  for  compulsory  education. 
Already  there  were  45  blind  students  in  the 
higher  educational  institutions  at  Moscow. 
The  report  also  stated  that  the  All  Russian 


Society  of  the  Blind  had,  by  1929,  set  up  90 
industrial  undertakings  employing  2,000 
members  of  the  Society  with  varying  earning 
capacity.  It  was  claimed  that  the  lowness 
of  the  pay  in  certain  cases  was  due  to  their 
following  the  traditional  trades  such  as 
brush  and  basket  making,  though  it  was  not 
to  be  assumed  that  their  wages  constituted 
their  total  income,  as  some  of  the  lowest  paid 
would  probably  also  be  drawing  pensions, 
which  they  were  allowed  to  hold  provided 
that  the  total  income  did  not  exceed  their 
salary  before  going  blind.  These  industrial 
undertakings  included  die-making,  wood- 
work, mechanical  and  electrical  work,  up- 
holstery, mattress  making,  paper  and  card- 
board box  making.  The  productivity  of  the 
blind  was  stated  to  range  between  50  and 
100  per  cent,  of  that  of  a  sighted  person, 
and  some  of  the  undertakings  were  said  to 
employ  almost  100  per  cent,  blind  labour. 
The  blind  were  also  producing  their  own 
materials  and  apparatus  such  as  Braille 
writing  sets.  On  May  loth,  1928,  the 
Supreme  Council  of  National  Economy  issued 
an  order  to  all  factories,  mills  and  co-opera- 
tives to  employ  blind  labour  more  extensively, 
and  local  District  Soviets  were  ordered  to 
include  in  their  local  objects  the  organisa- 
tional and  educational  expenses  of  the 
district  branch  of  the  All  Russian  Society. 
A  three-day  collection  was  also  decreed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Society.  In  consequence  of 
these  decrees  further  development  was  ex- 
pected. The  Society  also  concerned  itself 
with  Prevention  and  in  this  was  aided 
by  the  Commissariat  of  Public  Health  by 
arrangements  for  compulsory  vaccination, 
medical  aid  stations  for  districts  affected 
by  trachoma,  and  prophylactic  treatment 
of  infants  at  birth.  Special  attention  was 
being  paid  to  villages  where  it  was  said 
the  greatest  number  of  blind  were  to  be 
found. 

My  interest  was  aroused  by  this  report, 
and  also  by  our  apparent  inalDility  to  solve 
some  of  our  own  problems.  I  wanted  to 
see  whether  the  complete  change  in  the 
social  and  economic  organisation  of  the 
country  would  enable  the  Russians  to  avoid 
some  of  the  anomalies  with  which  we  are 
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faced.  I  wanted  to  see  the  effect  of  the 
altered  status  of  the  manual  worker.  I 
wondered  whether  the  state  ownership  of 
industry  would  avoid  the  difficulties  of  our 
own  complicated  and  sometimes  illogical 
methods  of  remuneration,  also  of  our  ap- 
pearing to  subsidise  private  employers  where 
the  blind  entered  sighted  industry  but  were 
unable  to  earn  a  living  wage.  I  wanted 
to  see  whether  Russia,  with  her  new  enthus- 
iasm for  machines  and  the  apparent  break- 
away from  the  trades  in  which  the  blind  had 
been  traditionally  employed  or  occupied, 
would  find  a  means  of  employing  the  blind 
as  machine  users  on  a  profitable  basis.  In 
addition  to  getting  some  information  as  to 
how  they  treated  one  of  the  two  problems, 
those  already  blind,  I  also  wanted  to  see 
whether  they  had  any  new  methods  of 
tackling  the  second  problem,  blindness. 

So,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  my  friends, 
I  took  life  in  my  hands  and  went  to  Russia, 
and  while  I  saw  very  little  of  blind  welfare 
as  such  I  obtained  other  information  in 
reference  to  some  of  the  questions  I  had 
asked  myself  before  undertaking  the  journey. 
I  obtained,  for  instance,  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  sincerity  of  the  present  rulers  of 
Russia  in  their  attempts  to  improve  public 
and  personal  health  on  scientific  lines  and 
of  their  desire  to  free  the  people  from  the 
tyranny  and  retarding  influence  of  super- 
stition, often  of  gross  superstition.  To 
convince  the  unbelievers  at  home  I  made  a 
collection  of  Public  Health  Posters,  among 
which  are  included  some  which  stress  the 
need  for  the  care  of  the  eyes,  and  I  saw  the 
way  the  Government  is  using  the  cinema 
in  the  interests  of  health.  Thanks  to  our 
educational  and  medical  services  the  very 
simple  and  even  crude  methods  the  Russians 
have  to  employ  are  no  longer  generally 
necessary,  but  they  bear  testimony  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment has  had  to  undertake.  I  was  satisfied 
that,  given  freedom  from  outside  interference 
and  a  continuance  of  the  prevailing  law  and 
order  I  witnessed,  Russia  will  eliminate  the 
preventable  causes  of  blindness  along  with 
other  causes  of  ill-health.  I  saw  blind  men 
seated  in  the  overcrowded  trams,  chatting 
happily.  They  were  cleanly  and  simply 
dressed  and  appeared  to  be  returning  from 
work.  I  saw  blind  beggars  on  the  church 
steps,  but  begging  seemed  to  be  a  relic  of 


the  past.  I  saw  an  old  blind  woman  at 
Kiev,  neat  and  clean,  who  had  a  portable 
stall  with  small  packets  of  goods  for  sale. 
One  of  our  guides  knew  blind  students  who 
attended  the  University  in  preparation  for 
teaching,  and  who  were  provided  with  free 
tuition  and  books  so  that  sighted  friends 
might  read  to  them.  There  were  no  ob- 
stacles to  their  entering  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. But  one  has  to  remember  that 
though  conditions  are  still  hard  for  everyone 
in  Russia,  there  is  such  a  passion  for  educa- 
tion throughout  the  country  that  twice  as 
many  teachers  are  needed  as  are  available. 
Education  is  therefore  an  expanding  service 
and  there  is  no  unemployment. 

I  also  saw  processes  in  a  sighted  factory 
such  as  feeding  conveyors,  packing  or  as- 
sembling, which  appeared  to  me  suitable  for 
the  blind,  though  I  was  told  that  no  blind 
persons  were  as  yet  employed. 

At  a  meeting  of  teachers  in  Moscow  I 
gave  my  card  to  an  English-speaking  Russian 
who  undertook  to  let  me  have  information 
about  the  blind.  I  also  sent  a  questionnaire 
to  Moscow  through  the  Society  for  Cultural 
Relations  and  received  from  both  sources 
further  reports,  with  copies  of  pamphlets 
and  a  special  newspaper  for  the  blind. 
Some  of  these  I  had  translated.  They  con- 
tained statements  which  were  naive  and 
obviously  inaccurate.  The  translation  may 
be  partly  responsible  for  this,  also  the  in- 
formation sent  to  Russia  from  this  and  other 
countries.  It  is  evident  from  the  statistics 
that  the  "  Three  Days  "  allotted  for  blind 
welfare  and  referred  to  in  the  1929  report 
had  drawn  the  attention  of  other  organisa- 
tions to  the  needs  of  the  blind  and  had 
spread  a  good  deal  of  knowledge  among 
the  peasants  in  all  the  constituent  republics, 
both  with  regard  to  the  blind  and  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness.  The  motto  of  the 
All  Russian  Society  is  "In  Step  with  the 
Seeing,"  and  their  policy  seems  to  be  that, 
rather  than  segregation  either  in  education 
or  in  employment.  In  one  of  the  reports  it 
claimed  to  have  placed  800  blind  workers 
in  the  mills  of  Moscow,  Leningrad  and  other 
cities,  in  addition  to  those  employed  in 
factories  specially  set  up  for  the  blind. 
Employment  in  sighted  industries  was  mostly 
in  the  towns,  not  in  the  villages,  though  a 
dairy  farm  and  a  poultry  farm  were  said 
to  be  successfully  run  by  the  blind .    Education 
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was  said  to  be  developing  just  as  it  was 
among  the  hitherto  ilHterate  sighted  people. 
The  latest  census,  dated  1926,  gave  the 
total  blind  population  as  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  million,  12.6  per  cent,  of  whom  had  been 
born  blind.  According  to  data  obtained  in 
1930  from  the  eye  hospitals  and  clinics 
glaucoma  was  responsible  for  22.7  per  cent, 
of  cases,  trachoma  for  21.6  per  cent.,  and 
smallpox  for  10  per  cent.,  these  being  the 
three  greatest  causes  of  blindness.  Blindness 
among  children  had  been  reduced  between 
1926  and  1930.  It  was  stated  that  60  per 
cent,  of  blindness  was  avoidable  and  after 
seeing  the  standard  of  personal  hygiene,  the 
wonderful  physique  of  the  women,  and  the 
marvellous  babies,  I  could  not  help  but 
believe  that  the  work  of  preventing  these 
preventable  causes  would  go  on.  The  policy 
of  educating  the  blind  in  sighted  schools 
had  been  developed  since  the  earlier  report, 
and  it  was  stated  that  the  majority  were 
now  in  such  schools.  The  same  applied  to 
industry,  the  trades  practised  including 
metal  finishing,  textiles,  chemical  and  leather 
industries,    and   agriculture.     Though   it   is 


almost  impossible  to  strike  a  comparison 
between  English  and  Russian  money,  earn- 
ings were  said  to  vary  from  45  to  200  roubles 
per  month,  the  wage  varying  with  the  skill 
required  and  shown,  as  in  the  sighted  popu- 
lation where  piecework  is  now  the  rule. 
Those  with  very  small  earnings  receive  a 
pension,  as  do  the  sick  and  aged.  It  was 
said  that  measures  were  being  taken  to  pro- 
vide work  for  the  remaining  blind  beggars. 
In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  best  Insti- 
tutions to  visit  I  was  referred  to  Moscow 
and  Leningrad,  for  Schools  to  Rostov-on- 
Don  and  Viatka,  and  for  Clubs  similar  to 
the  sighted  workers'  clubs  to  Leningrad  and 
Rostov-on-Don.  The  report  of  the  All 
Russian  Society  of  the  Blind  dated  October 
6th,  1931,  was  signed  by  Medvedeff  and 
certified  as  correct  by  I.  Semianoff. 

Though  this  outline  may  appear  to  some 
to  be  of  little  value,  it  does  at  least  make  a 
start  in  what  might  prove  to  be  a  very  interest- 
ing investigation,  of  value  to  the  blind  both 
here  and  elsewhere,  and  I  hope  that  some 
day  a  special  visit  will  be  made  in  order 
to  see  more  specifically  what  is  being  done. 


A    QUARRY    OF    INFORMATION. 

Proceedings   of  the   New   York   World   Conference. 


THE  "  Proceedings  of  the 
World  Conference  on  Work 
for  the  Blind,"  published  by 
the  American  Foimdation 
for  the  Blind  (price  5  dollars) 
will  enable  those  who  took 
part  in  the  Conference  to 
recapture  something  of  the  inspiration  of 
those  days  last  year  which  must  have 
brought  new  light  to  bear  on  many  of  their 
problems,  and  will  enable  the  less  fortunate 
who  watched  the  proceedings  from  afar  to 
capture  something  of  the  thrill  and  human 
interest  that  made  them  memorable. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  give  more  than  the 
slightest  outline  of  the  ground  covered  in  the 
Report,  which  should  find  its  way  into  the 
hands  of  all  those  who  work  for  the  blind, 
and  want  to  know  the  views  of  the  best 
minds  in  a  blind  world  that  is  not  limited  by 
the    frontiers    of    any    one    country.     Five 


dollars  is  not  a  high  price  to  pay  for  over 
five  hundred  pages  closely  packed  with  in- 
formation and  interest. 

The  Report  falls  into  three  parts,  the  first 
and  most  lengthy  dealing  with  the  sessions 
of  the  Conference,  the  second  with  supple- 
mentary papers,  and  the  last  with  appendices, 
giving  lists  of  Committees,  delegates,  speakers 
and  guests.  In  its  turn,  the  first  part  is 
again  divided  into  eight  sections  dealing 
respectively  with  the  formal  welcome  of  the 
delegates,  education,  employnjent,  technical 
aids  and  provisions,  the  care  of  the  blind  in 
the  East,  the  social  services,  round  table 
conferences,  reports  of  rapporteurs,  and 
World  council  organisation.  The  second 
part  of  the  book  is  occupied  mainly  with 
accounts  of  work  for  the  blind  in  various 
countries,  the  delegates  from  sixteen  widely 
separated  areas  telling  in  turn  their  story  of  the 
provisions  made  in  their  respective  territories. 
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The  five  rapporteurs  who  gathered  up  into 
single  papers  the  four  main  subjects  of 
education,  employment,  technical  aids,  and 
social  services,  were  confronted  with  a  very 
difficult  task  and  readers  of  these  papers, 
which  appeared  in  The  New  Beacon  for 
June  1931,  will  remember  how  ably  they 
accomplished  it.  But  most  of  us  who  read 
the  papers  then  were  conscioiis  that  we 
were  reading  something  a  little  tiresomely 
like  those  rather  trying  "  Tales  from  the 
Classics  "  of  our  schooldays,  and  it  is  there- 
fore pleasant  now  to  be  as  it  were  given  the 
freedom  of  the  library  to  browse  as  we  will. 

In  the  section  on  Education,  speakers  from 
France,  Austria,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Norway 
contributed  papers,  and  dealt  with  such 
important  problems  as  the  pre-school  child, 
the  psycholog}'^  of  the  blind,  general  education 
and  vocational  training,  higher  education, 
professional  openings  for  the  blind,  and  the 
training  of  teachers. 

Herr  Altmann,  in  his  survey  of  the  pre- 
school child,  spoke  in  favour  of  the  home  as 
the  proper  early  training-ground  rather  than 
the  residential  nursery-school,  suggested  that 
the  passivity  and  inertness  which  some- 
times distresses  the  educator  of  the  blind 
child  is  due  to  lack  of  adequate  sense- 
stimuli  in  infancy,  emphasised  the  importance 
of  freedom  of  movement,  and  of  trainiiig  the 
senses  of  touch  and  hearing  from  early 
childhood,  and  generally  struck  in  that  first 
paper  read  at  the  Conference  the  keynote 
of  touch  with  practical  realities  which 
characterised  the  whole  proceedings. 

Herr  Grasemann,in  his  paper  on  General 
Education,  dealt  at  length  with  the  problems 
of  adolescence,  upheld  self-government  in 
the  schools,  and  spoke  of  the  wondeis  that 
could  be  sometimes  achieved  by  conferring 
on  "  the  wild  fellows  "  some  position  of 
trust,  emphasising  the  truth  that  the  right 
way  "  leads  through  outer  authority  to 
inner  discipline."  In  the  discussion  that 
followed  bis  paper,  a  Denmark  delegate 
spoke  of  the  value  of  beautiful  surroundings 
for  the  blind  child,  while  a  United  States 
delegate  urged  the  importance  of  the  blind 
school  "  giving  the  best  service  possible,  as 
well  as  everything  else  that  goes  with  cheei 
and  with  courage  and  with  inspiration." 

Dr.  Strehl  confined  his  paper  principally 
to  secondary  and  university  education,  and 


the  preparation  of  the  blind  for  the  learned 
professions,  while  Signor  Romagnoli,  who  is 
employed  by  the  Fascist  Government  as 
Director  of  a  Training  School  for  teachers  of 
the  blind  dealt  with  this  subject  of  training  ; 
himself  a  blind  man,  he  opened  his  paper 
with  a  delightful  tribute  to  his  father  who 
was  his  first  teacher,  and  to  those  other 
companions  and  teachers  who  had  made 
learning  easier  for  him.  Signor  Romagnoli 
spoke  of  his  efforts  to  break  away  from  the 
traditional  methods  that  have  been  in 
vogue  in  his  country,  and  "  that  mis- 
directed pity  which  looked  upon  education 
more  as  a  solace  than  as  a  useful  standby 
in  misfortune."  He  holds  that  while  the 
blind  child  should  receive  the  elements  of 
his  instruction  in  special  schools,  it  is  best 
for  him  to  end  his  education  side  by  side 
with  the  seeing,  that  the  blind  and  partially 
blind  should  be  taught  together,  and  that 
the  day-to-day  life  of  a  residential  school 
brings  the  teacher  into  closer  and  mote 
sympathetic  understanding  of  his  pupils 
than  would  be  possible  in  any  day-school. 

The  Norwegian  delegate's  paper  on  the 
special  psychology  of  the  blind  was  of 
particular  interest  as  the  contribution  both 
of  a  blind  man  and  a  practical  schoolmaster, 
and  he  read  a  paper  that  was  singularly 
free  from  psychological  technicalities  in  its 
comments  on  the  world  of  the  born-blind, 
and  therefore  of  special  interest  to  the 
general  reader. 

Such,  very  briefly  and  inadequately  stated, 
was  the  general  ground  covered  by  some  of 
those  who  read  papers  on  education.  It  is 
not  possible  here  to  deal,  even  thus  sum- 
marily, with  other  subjects  on  which  papers 
were  read,  including  workshop  management, 
the  employment  of  the  blind  in  work  for 
which  sight  was  formerly  considered  essen- 
tial, museums  for  the  blind,  libraries,  print- 
ing, the  prevention  of  blindness,  the  state  in 
relation  to  the  blind,  and  home  teaching  and 
visiting.  It  is  a  formidable  list,  and  each 
paper  that  goes  to  make  it  up  came  from 
the  pen  of  a  specialist  chosen  for  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  his  subject. 

At  the  round-table  Conferences  dealt  with  in 
Section  6  of  the  Report,  discussions  took 
place  on  such  diverse  problems  as  sight- 
saving,  the  purposes  of  education,  the  deaf- 
blind,    music,    and    school    activities,    and 
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were  led  in  every  case  by  someone  who  had 
proved  his  fitness  by  practical  experience  of 
the  matter  in  hand. 

Papers  dealing  with  work  for  the  blind  in 
many  countries,  including  Australia,  South 
Africa,  Egypt,  India,  Chile,  and  the  Soviet 
Republic,  afford  another  65  pages  of  close  and 
interesting  reading,  followed  by  supplement - 
a.r\r  papers  from  the  Director  of  an  institution 
at  Budapest  and  a  Japanese  delegate  who 
spoke  on  massage  as  a  career  for  the  blind  in 
his  countr^r. 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  who  with  Lady  Camp- 
bell and  Mrs.  Sullivan  Macy  was  a  guest  of 
honour  at  the  Conference,  has,  in  her  book 
"  Midstream  "  a  quotation  from  Walt  Whit- 
man that  seems  singularly  apposite  in 
connection  with  the  Conference  : — 

There  are  other  men  in  other  lands, 
yearning  and  thoughtful ;  it  seems  to  me  I  can 
look  over  and  behold  them,  in  Germany,  Italy, 
France,  Spain — or  far,  far  away  in  China,  or 
in  Russia,  or  India,  talking  other  dialects  ; 
and  it  seems  to  me  if  I  could  know  those 
men  I  should  become  attached  to  them,  as  I  do 
to  men  in  my  own  lands." 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  Conferences 
such  as  that  described  in  the  Report, 
bringing  together  as  they  do  men  and  women 
in  a  common  purpose  of  good- will,  may  do 
something  not  only  for  the  blind,  but  for  the 
greater  issues  of  international  peace  ? 

PERSONALIA 

Dr.      Percival      Sharp,       LL.D.,       B.Sc, 

Director  of  Education,  Sheffield,  has  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
(Group  C — Public  Authorities).  He  was 
elected  by  the  Association  of  Education  Com- 
mittees as  their  representative. 

Miss  M.  Hamar  Greenwood,  has  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  National  Institute's 
Education  and  Research  Committee. 


Mr.  Godfrey  Robinson  has  been  elected 
a  member  of  the  National  Institute's  General 
Purposes  Committee. 

Alderman  C.  Lucas  and  Mr.  Walter  S. 
Talbot  have  been  elected  members  of  the 
National  Institute's  Finance  Committee. 

The  Rev.  O.  C.  Schroeder,  of  Chicago 
Heights,  Illinois,  U.S.A.,  and  Editor  of  the 
Moon  periodical  The  Lutheran  Herald  for  the 
Blind,  has  been  recently  awarded  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  by  the  faculty  of  the 
Lutheran  Seminary  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for 
special  work  in  Polemics  and  Psychology. 

Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  director  emeritus 
of  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
has  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Social  Sciences,  New  York, 
in  lecognition  of  his  long  years  of  service  in 
organising  and  promoting  the  education  of 
the  blind. 


The  National  Baby  Week  Council. 

The  Report  for  1931  states  that  a  record 
of  Press  interest  and  support  was  secured 
for  the  two  subjects  to  which  the  Council 
directed  special  attention :  the  physical, 
mental  and  spiritual  care  of  the  child  from 
birth  to  five  years,  and  a  National  maternity 
service  scheme.  The  Conference  on  Mater- 
nity and  Child  Welfare,  organised  annually, 
was  held  at  Cardiff.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  feature  in  the  Report  is  the 
account  given  of  the  competition  organised 
by  the  News-Chronicle,  when  six  questions 
were  asked,  dealing  with  infant  welfare  ; 
replies  were  received  from  2,241  readers, 
and  although  the  questions  set  required  real 
knowledge  and  definite  study  of  infant 
management,  all  the  papers  showed  real 
thought  and  sound  knowledge. 


Owing  to  pressure  on  space,  the  twelfth  article  of  Mr. 
Ben  Purse's  series  on  "Methods  of  Remuneration" 
IS  held  over  until  next  month. 


National  Institute  for  the  Blind — Vacancies  in  Homes — June,  1932. 


SUNSHINE  HOMES  FOR  BLIND  BABIES. 

HOMES  FOR  WOMEN. 

East  Grinstead. 
II 

Leamington. 
4 

Southport. 
3 

Guest  House, 
Leamington. 

2 

Brighton. 
2 

Clifton. 
4 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

East  Anglian  School|Successes. 

At  the  annual  Norfolk  Musical  Competition 
Festival  held  at  Norwich  on  the  6th  and  7th 
May,  the  East  Anglian  School  for  Blind  and 
Deaf  Children  was  successful  in  gaining 
six  first-class  certificates. 

In  the  Coimtry  Dancing  sections,  mixed 
teams  of  blind  and  deaf  girls  secured  first 
place  in  the  "  Guides  and  Girls'  Clubs  " 
class  ;  second  place  in  the  "  Elementary 
Schools  "  group,  and  second  place  in  the 
8- 1 1  years'  old  class. 

The  blind  children  gained  two  first-class 
certificates  in  choral  singing,  reaching  the 
third  place  in  the  class  for  School  Choirs 
under  120  in  number. 

Blind  Pianist's  Feat. 

A  young  blind  pianist,  Mr.  Harold  Jeans, 
of  Newcastle,  won  a  bronze  medal  in  a 
musical  memory  test  at  the  North  of  England 
musical  tournament  at  Newcastle  when  he 
gained  85  marks,  only  five  marks  behind  the 
winner,  a  sighted  candidate. 

The  third  place  was  also  taken  by  a  blind 
entrant.  Miss  Dorothy  Wilson,  who  obtained 
75  marks. 

Blind  Girl  Poet. 

The  bardic  chair  at  the  Bridgend  School 
Eisteddfod  was  won  by  Miss  Margaret 
Buckley,  of  Bargoed,  a  blind  girl  poetess. 

A  High  Academic  Honour. 

Although  blind  from  birth,  Dr.  Nils 
Juringius,  a  young  mathematician,  has 
secured  the  highest  university  degree  obtain- 
able in  Sweden,  states  the  Central  News  from 
Stockholm.  He  has  qualified  for  the  Doc- 
torate of  Pfiilosophy  by  defending  in  public 
his  thesis  on  "  Symmetric  Functions." 

Dr.  Juringius,  after  many  years  of  hard 
work  and  research,  published  this  most 
learned  thesis  which,  according  to  tradition, 
has  to  be  criticised  and  defended  in  public. 
He  successfully  held  his  own  against  his 
learned  opponent,  an  assistant  professor  at 
Upsala  University.  The  indomitable  energy 
and  almost  unbelievable  memory  displayed 
by  the  young  scholar  have  aroused  great 
attention  everywhere. 


His  unique  feat,  however,  is  to  a  great 
extent  due  to  the  untiring  kindness  and  help 
of  his  mother,  who  for  years  has  read  aloud 
to  him  all  the  learned,  works  needed  for  his 
treatise,  and  who  has  to  the  best  of  her 
ability  acted  as  his  secretary  and  devoted 
helpmate.  The  treatise  is  so  deep  and 
highly  specialised  that  even  his  opponent  had 
to  admit  that  he  had  great  difhculty  in 
grasping  and  probing  parts  of  it.  He 
ended  his  criticism  by  a  speech  warmly 
praising  the  achievement  of  Dr.   Juringius. 

Mr.  H.  V.  Spanner's  Recital. 

At  the  Armitage  Hall  of  the  National 
Institute  on  June  ist,  Mr.  H.  V.  Spanner 
took  his  place  in  the  monthly  series  of 
recitals  by  blind  organists  by  giving  a  pro- 
gramme selected  from  the  music  set  for  the 
Fellowship  and  Associate  examinations  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Organists.  Before  the 
next  of  these  special  half-yearly  events 
comes  round,  Mr.  Spanner  will  be  in  a 
position  to  draw  from  the  instrument  an 
even  greater  eloquence,  for  by  that  time  it 
is  hoped  that  the  organ  at  the  Institute  will 
have  been  made  to  conform  more  nearly  to 
that  upon  which  candidates  are  called  upon 
to  satisfy  the  R.C.O.  examiners. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Mr.  Spanner,  as  usual, 
excelled  in  his  dual  capacity  of  commentator 
and  performei.  Had  he  been  free  to  give 
effect  to  his  own  individual  preferences,  he 
could,  no  doubt,  have  devised  a  more 
contrasted  and  adventurous  programme. 
Even  so,  however,  into  a  brief  hour  he 
managed  to  compress  much  helpful  comment 
on  the  musical  manners  of  the  composers 
drawn  upon,  together  with  some  eminently 
practical  suggestions  as  to  how  the  student 
might  more  safely  negotiate  the  executive 
pitfalls  involved.  These  in  certain  instances 
proved  formidable  enough,  as  even  so 
hardened  a  campaigner  as  Mr.  Spanner  was 
constrained  to  admit — the  excitement  some- 
what unexpectedly  aroused  in  Parry,  for 
example,  by  contemplation  of  "  The  Old 
Hundredth,"  or  the  obvious  efforts  made  by 
Harold  Darke  to  prevent  Vaughan  Williams 
and  the  "  Londonderry  Air  "  from  breaking 
into  his  "  Fantasy."  The  English — or,  m_ore 
accurately,  British — contingent  included  also 
a  short  Postlude  of  Stanford,  some  Bach  and 
Mendelssohn  providing  the  foundation  of  a 
recital  of  solid  musical  worth. 
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OORRBPONDME 


To  the,  Editor, 

Memorial  to  the  late  Mr.  W.  H.  Dixson. 

Sir, — We  desire  to  enlist  the  interest  of 
your  readers  in  a  scheme  which  we  are 
inaugurating  to  commemorate  the  many 
activities  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  H.  Dixson  on 
behalf  of  the  blind  world.  ^We  have  decided 
to  form  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to 
the  National  Library  for  the  Blind  books 
useful  to  students,  including  music  students, 
and  we  venture  to  ask  for  support  for  this 
object. 

Contributions,  however  small,  will  be 
welcomed  and  should  be  sent  to  the  treasurer, 
Mr.  H.  G.  Oke,  27,  Hythe  Road,  Willes- 
borough,  Ashford,  Kent. 

The  committee  which  will  administer  the 
scheme   consists  of  Miss   Robinson,   Messrs. 
Dowdell,  Oke  and  Purse. 
Yours,  etc., 
C.  E.  BoLAM,  B.  Purse, 

J.  CuRRiE,  J.  M.  Ritchie, 

M.  C.  Danckwerts,      Jean  Robinson, 
J.  Dawber,  H.  Royston, 

E.  G.  DowDEi.L,  T.  H.  Tylor, 

J.  A.  Merivale,  E.  S.  Woodley, 

H.  G.  Oke. 


To  the  Editor,  ; 

The  Braille  Chess  Association. 

Sir, — The  above  Association  was  formed 
last  October,  at  157,  Whippendell  Road, 
Watford,  with  a  view  to  stimulating  chess 
among  the  blind,  and  one  of  its  objects  is 
the  more  serious  study  of  the  game  in  schools 
for  the  blind.  We  believe  that  chess  is  too 
often  left  too  much  to  the  pupils  themselves, 
and  we  suggest  that  a  class  should  be  estab- 
lished, outside  the  school  curriculum,  with 
an  experienced  player  acting  as  coach.  We 
think  such  a  class  should  in  the  main  be 
voluntary,  though  the  school  should  do  what 
it  could  in  encouraging  the  attendance  of  its 
pupils.  Frequently  some  member  of  the 
staff  is  a  chess  player,  and  might  act  as 
coach,  and  where  this  is  not  the  case,  we 
believe  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  voluntary  services  of  some 
experienced  player  fromi  outside. 


An  experiment  on  these  lines  was  made  at 
Nottingham  last  winter.  One  of  our  mem- 
bers, Mr.  A.  H.  Harris,  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Nottingham  staff.  He  secured  the 
countenance  of  the  institution  authorities, 
and  established  a  class  which,  with  a  short 
break  for  Christmas,  met  twice  a  week  from 
the  8th  October  to  the  21st  of  March,  the 
duration  of  each  meeting  being  two  hours. 
Attendance  was  voluntary,  but  having  once 
attended,  students  were  required  to  continue 
until  Christmas,  when  they  had  the  option 
of  withdrawing.  None  exercised  the  option, 
and  the  original  attendance  of  sixteen  was 
maintained  throughout  the  season.  Ten 
had  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  game,  but 
practically  all  had  gained  a  clear  grasp  of  the 
objects  of  chess  by  the  time  the  class  ter- 
minated in  March.  One  of  these  ten  ob- 
tained second  place  in  a  competition  of 
30  games  which  were  played  after  Christmas. 
Four  members  of  the  class  will  have  left 
the  institution  before  next  autumn,  but  the 
remaining  twelve  are  anxious  that  Mr.  Harris 
should  then  resume,  and  in  the  meantime 
they  are  carrying  on  by  themselves.  Mr. 
Harris  states  that  none  of  the  sixteen  are 
regarded  as  scholarly,  but  are  learning 
basketry,  brush  and  mat  making,  or  boot 
repairing.     Their  average  age  is  sixteen. 

The  Association  feels  Mr.  Harris  and  the 
authorities  of  the  Nottingham  Institution 
are  entitled  to  heart}^  congratulations  on  a 
splendid  piece  of  work,  and  we  trust  that 
similar  efforts  may  be  made  in  other  schools. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Ernest  H.  Eaton 

{Hon.  Sec). 

To  the  Editor. 
The  Deaf-Blind. 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  much  interest  the 
article  by  W.  H.  Tate  on  the  Deaf-Blind  in 
The  New  Beacon  for  May.  I  am  glad 
interest  is  being  awakened  in  those  who  live 
in  silence  as  well  as  darkness,  and  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  The  National  Deaf- 
Blind  Helpers'  League  was  founded  (by  a 
lady  who  is  herself  deaf  and  blind)  a  little  over 
four  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  brightening 
the  lives  of  those  brave  people. 

The  League  consists  of  associates  and 
members  ;  the  associates  are  the  helpers — 
seeing    and    hearing,    or,    in    a    few    cases, 
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hearing-blind  and  seeing-deaf — who  under- 
take to  befriend  the  members,  by  writing  in 
Braille  to  isolated  cases,  taking  them  for 
walks,  and  visiting. 

The  League  supplies  the  deaf-blind  mem- 
bers with  Braille  writing  paper,  postage 
stamps  and  wrappers,  ready  addressed,  for 
correspondence  where  needed.  It  has  its  own 
Braille  quarterly  magazine.  The  Braille 
Rainbow,  edited  by  one  of  the  members. 

One  object  of  the  League  is  to  provide  a 
Holiday  Home  for  its  members. 

Other  ambitions  of  the  League  are  that 
every  member  who  desires  shall  have  a 
Braille  watch,  and  that  speaking  tubes  shall 
be  supplied  to  those  who  hear  a  little. 

The  League  has  certainly  done  much  to 
brighten  the  lives  of  many  of  its  members  ; 
only  a  few  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from 


one  of  them,  containing  these  words  : 
"  Our  League  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to 
me  so  far  in  finding  so  many  dear,  kind  friends 
to  write  to.  I  never  dreamed  there  was  so 
much  happiness  among  our  poor  doubly 
afflicted  people.  Until  I  joined  the  League  I 
felt  as  though  my  life  was  being  crushed  out 
of  me,  but  now,  thank  God,  I  am  happy  with 
the  rest  of  them." 

Members  pay  no  subscription  to  join  the 
League,  but  those  who  are  able  subscribe  to 
the  funds.  The  minimum  subscription  for 
associates  is  is.  per  annum.  The  League  al- 
ways has  a  warm  welcome  for  new  members, 
and  urgently  needs  more  associates  to  help 
with  the  work. 

Yours,  etc., 

E.  H.  Lee  (Mrs.). 

Birmingham. 


UNION    OF    COUNTIES    ASSOCIATIONS 

FOR    THE    BLIND. 


Northern     Counties     Association     (or     the 
Blind. 

'N  the  Council  Chamber  at  Barrow-in- 
Furness,  on  May  26th,  1932,  the 
Northern  Counties  Association  for 
the  Blind  held  its  26th  Annual 
Meeting.  Alderman  R.  T.  Dockeray, 
J. P.,  the  Mayor,  welcomed  the  dele- 
gates in  the  name  of  the  Corporation. 
The  morning  session  was  given  up  to  the 
business  meeting,  arising  out  of  which 
Alderman  J.  H.  Platts,  of  Huddersfield, 
expressed  satisfaction  that  arrangements 
were  being  made  to  use  Hoole  Bank,  Chester, 
as  a  Home  for  the  Mentally  Defective  Blind, 
but  hoped  that  the  Association  woiild  not 
cease  to  give  its  attention  to  the  problem 
of  provision  for  the  care  of  mentally  defective 
blind  children. 

Mr.  A.  Siddall,  of  Rochdale,  was  re-elected 
Chairman  for  a  third  year  of  office,  and  as  a 
result  of  the  elections  and  co-options  there 
are  two  new  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  Dr.  G.  W.  N.  Joseph,  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  Warrington,  and  Dr. 
C.  G.  Kay  Sharp,  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to 
the  West  Riding  County  Council  and  Leeds 
County  Borough  Council. 

At    the    afternoon    session    Mr.     James 


Patrick,  Honorary  Treasurer,  Sunderland 
and  Durham  County  Incorporated  Royal 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  Borough 
Treasurer  of  Sunderland,  gave  an  address 
entitled  "  Three  Years'  Experience  of  the 
Block  Grant."  Mr.  Patrick's  remarks  were 
based  on  a  White  Paper  printed  from  informa- 
tion he  had  collected  from  the  Treasurers 
to  the  46  Authorities  in  the  North.  With 
two  supplementary  papers  this  showed  the 
expenditure  of  the  Local  Authorities  in  the 
North  on  Blind  Welfare  from  1923-1932 
and  the  estimated  expenditure  for  1932-1933, 
also  the  average  cost  per  blind  person  to  each 
Local  Authority,  and  compared  these 
amounts  with  the  sum  laid  down  in  the 
Schedule  for  1930-1933.  Mr.  Patrick  called 
attention  to  the  wide  variation  in  expendi- 
ture from  £4  to  £49  per  blind  person  for  the 
year  ended  March  31st,  1932,  also  to  the 
fact  that  several  Authorities  were  devoting 
the  product  of  a  threepenny  rate  and  one  the 
product  of  over  a  fivepenny  rate  to  the  blind. 
The  White  Paper  showed  the  amounts  spent 
on  the  various  classes  of  blind  persons  and 
the  grants  paid  to  the  Local  Voluntary 
Societies,  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind, 
the.  Northern  Counties  Association  for  the 
Blind  and   the   National   Institute   for   the 
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Blind,  the  last  named  receiving  a  sum  equal 
to  90  per  cent,  of  the  grant  paid  to  the 
Northern  Counties  Association.  Mr.  Pat- 
rick considered  that  the  Local  Authorities 
who  had  in  most  cases  paid  more  than  was 
laid  down  in  the  Schedule  had  more  than 
carried  out  their  compact  and  could  lay 
claim  to  a  good  deal  of  progress  which,  it 
was  hoped,  would  be  continued  in  the  next 
grant  period.  The  White  Paper  was  con- 
sidered so  valuable  that  it  was  decided  to 
issvie  later  an  amended  edition  giving  further 
suggested  statistics. 

Captain  F.  H.  Robinson,  who  opened  the 
discussion,  referred  to  the  very  useful 
Red  Report,  published  as  the  result  of  Mr. 
Lovett's  visit  to  Manchester  in  December, 
1929,  and  gave  his  experience  as  Secretary  of 
a  Society  working  for  four  Local  Authorities. 
He  showed  how  useful  a  Voluntary  Society 
could  be  in  such  circumstances,  especially 
during  the  present  period  of  transition. 

Li  the  course  of  the  discussion  it  was 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  J.  Hawthorn,  Warring- 
ton, that  the  product  of  a  pennv  rate  under 
one  Authority  was  so  much  higher  than 
that  in  another,  that  failing  Blind  Welfare 
being  made  a  national  charge,  some  means 
should  be  found  for  pooling  resources  so  as 
to  relieve  those  Authorities  with  a  low 
rateable  value.  This  was  supported  by 
several  delegates.  Councillor  J.  A.  Clydes- 
dale contended,  however,  that  progress  had 
been  made  in  the  North  through  the  interest 
of  the  Local  Authorities  and  that  it  would 
have  been  less  had  Blind  Welfare  been  left 
to  the  State.  Till  the  standard  attained  was 
higher,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  let  the 
State  control  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

Invitations  had  been  received  to  hold 
the  September  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Oldham, 
Sunderland  and  Wigan,  but  it  was  decided 
to  accept  first  the  invitation  to  Sunderland 
in  order  to  visit  the  extensions  and  new 
workshops,  erected  and  equipped  at  a  cost 
of  ;{i4,ooo. 

A  full  report  of  the  meeting  will  be 
included  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Association,  which  will  shortly  be  published. 

South      Eastern      and      London      Counties 
Association    for    the    Blind. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Berkshire  County 
Blind  Society,  which  was  established  in 
1910,  tells  of  another  year  of  steady  work 
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and  even  increased  activity.  In  spite  of  the 
financial  pinch  of  these  hard  times  and  the 
inevitable  reduction  of  some  subscriptions, 
more  than  ever  is  done  for  the  blind  of 
Berkshire.  Wireless  has  been  and  will  be 
a  heavy  expense,  but  well  worth  it  and 
far  from  being  grudged.  Larger  office  accom- 
modation in  the  same  building  has  been  taken 
to  make  room  for  the  storage  and  sale  of 
baskets  close  to  the  office.  The  report 
includes  a  report  by  each  of  the  four  local 
sub-committees  in  Maidenhead,  Newbury, 
Windsor,  and  W^okingham.  This  Society 
shows  a  good  example  of  the  use  of  honorary 
local  representatives  throughout  its  county, 
a  list  of  whose  names  and  districts  is  given. 
Copies  of  the  report  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Hon.  Secretary  at  the  Town  Hall 
Chambers,  Reading. 

The  Essex  County  Association  for  the  Blind 
publishes  an  excellent,  although  so  brief, 
annual  report  for  the  year  1931-32.  In 
bigger  offices  and  with  a  reorganised  office 
staff,  the  work  has  continued  to  expand. 
The  number  of  blind  persons  in  Essex  has 
increased  by  the  remarkable  figure  of  99, 
and  has  now  reached  nearly  1,300.  Stricter 
certification  of  blindness  is  now  in  force. 
The  Association  acknowledges  its  particular 
debt  to  Gardner's  Trust  for  the  Blind. 
"  whose  generous  and  timely  grant  of  £100 
enabled  us  to  carry  through  the  year  without 
cutting  down  the  weekly  allowances  to  the 
Necessitous  Unemployable  Blind,"  when 
"  in  the  economic  crisis  of  last  autumn  the 
County  Council  foimd  themselves  unable 
to  make  a  supplementary  grant  to  meet  " 
the  need  consequent  upon  "  the  continuing 
influx  of  new  names  to  the  Bhnd  Register." 
A  legacy  of  £100  is  being  used  to  get  a 
motor  car  for  the  use  of  one  of  its  Home 
Teachers  in  a  rural  part  of  the  county. 
Interesting  classified  statistics  of  the  blind 
persons  in  the  county  are  given.  Copies 
of  the  report  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary,  at  40,  Duke  Street,  Chelmsford. 

The  Worthing  Society  for  Befriending  the 
Blind,  fearing  a  fall  in  its  takings  on 
Geranium  Day  during  these  hard  times, 
achieved  a  bigger  total  than  before,  although 
more  in  copper  than  in  silver  and,  obviously^ 
the  result  of  a  larger  number  of  contributions. 
The  Society  is  to  be  congratulated  on  this 
splendid  achievement. 
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ANNOllNOMINTS 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  three-quarters  for  the  blind  resident 
in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
The  minimum  price  is  6d.  per  copy. 

CHURCH.  s.  d. 

11.445  Hunt,      J.     Eric.     Short     Communion 

Service    in    F    (for    Unaccompanied 
Voices),  V.S.    .  .  .  .  .  .  ..20 

11.446  Stanford.     Hymn  :    after    a    Song    of 

Wisdom,  V.S.  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..20 

ORGAN. 

11.447  Bach.     Canzona   in    D    minor,    Vol.    4, 

No.  10  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..20 

11.448  Grace,  Harvey.    Toccatina  (on  "  Kings 

Lynn  ")  . .  .  .  .  .  ..20 

11.449  Guilmant.     Grand    Chorus    in    March 

Form,  in  Gregorian  Tonality,  Op.  52, 

No.  2..  ..  ..  ..  ..20 

11.450  Rheinberger.       Twelve     Characteristic 

Pieces,  Op.  156.      Book   T,    Nos.    1-3     2     o 

11.451  Book  II,  Nos.  4-6  .  .  .  .  ..20 

PIANO. 

11.452  Coleridge-Taylor.     African  Idyl,  No.   120 

11.453  Coleridge-Tayloi .     African  Idyl,  No.  220 

11.454  Liszt.     Sposalizio  ..  ..  ..20 

11.455  Liszt.     Liebestraum  No.  i         ..  ..20 

11.456  Moy,  Edgar.     Sixteen  Pieces  for  Sight- 

Reading  Book  i  (Elementary)  .  .      20 

11.457  Swinstead.     Five  Sketches,  Op.  31      ..      20 

DANCE. 

11.458  Eckersley,    R.     It's   just   the   time   for 

dancing.  Song  Fox-Trot        .  .  .  .      20 

11.459  Friend,  C.     My  bluebird's  back  again. 

Song  Fox-Trot  . .  . .  ..20 

11.460  Maurice,  P.,  Summers,  G.,  and  Marlow, 

R.      Five  minutes  to  twelve,   Song- 
Waltz   . .  . .  . .  . .  ..20 

11.461  Nicholls,   H.     Day  by  day  ("  On  with 

the  Show,"  1932),  Song  Fox-Trot..      2     o 
SONGS. 

11.462  Brahms.      Moonlight    (Mondnacht),    E 

flat  :  D— Di  flat         20 

11.463  Handel.     Sometimes   let   gorgeous   tra- 

gedy (Alto  Recit.  and  Air),  F  sharp 
minor  :  Ej — D"^  .  .  .  .  ..20 

11.464  Handel.     Farewell!  your  Country  calls 

you  (Air  from  "  Orlando  "),  B  flat  : 

Bj— El  20 

11.465  Handel.     With  plaintive  notes   (Recit. 

and    Air    from    "  Samson  "),    A  :    C 
natural — A^  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..20 

11.466  Lee,  Bert,  and  Bennett,  T.  C.  Sterndale. 

I     love     zomeone     in     Zummerzet, 

D  :  Bj— Di 20 

11.467  Lohr,   Hermann.     It's   going  to  be  all 

right, D  flat  :  B,^ — D^  natural  .  .      20 

11.468  Quilter.     The  Jealous  Lover,  D  :  D—pi     2     o 

11.469  Ronald,    Landon.      To    Daffodils,    A: 

Bj— El  20 

TWO-PART  SONG. 

11.470  Dunhill,  T.  F.     The  Sea  Garden  (Treble 

Voices) . .  . .  . .  .  .  ..20 

MUSIC  LITERATURE. 

11,346  Nalder,  L.  M.  Questions  and  Answers 
on  the  Science  and  Art  of  Pianoforte 
Construction    . .  . .  . .  ■•33 


BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

The  prices  ot  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

per  vol. 
FICTION.  s.    d. 

11,219-11,223  Thief  of  Virtue,  The,  by  Eden 
Phillpotts.  Grade  2,  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers,  5  vols. 
F-284 59 

11,212-11,214  World's  Desire,  The,  by  H. 
Rider  Haggard  and  Andrew  Lang. 
Grade  2,  Large  Size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers,  3  vols.     F.184  .  .      60 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

11,205-11,206  My  Friend  Toto,  by  Cherry 
Kearton.  Grade  2,  Pocket  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers,  2  vols. 
D.46      .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..29 

POETRY. 

11,204  Salt-W^ater  Ballads,  by  John  Masefiekl. 
Grade  2,  Pocket  size,  Interpointed 
Paper  Covers.     D.32  .  .  •  •      3     3 

RELIGIOUS  AND  DEVOTIONAL. 

11,210-11,211  Changed  Ones,  The,  or  Reflec- 
tions on  the  Second  Chapter  of 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  by  Rev.  F. 
Whitfield,  M.A.  Grade  2,  Pocket 
size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers, 
2  vols.     D.44  .  .  .  .  . .  ..29 

11.208  Jesus  Psalter,  The,  by  Richard  Whit- 

ford.  (Published  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Catholic  Truth  Society.) 
Grade  2,  Pocket  size,  Interpointed, 
Pamphlet.     C.14         .  .  .  .  ..13 

11.209  Life  of  Our  Lord,  A,  by  Lady  Amabel 

Kerr.      (Published  with  the  assistance 
of     the     Catholic     Truth     Society.) 
Grade  2,   Pocket  size,   Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers.     D.30..  ..  ..      33 

11,207  Words  of  Encouragement,  by  Rev. 
Daniel  Considine.  (Published  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Catholic  Truth 
Society.)  Grade  2,  Pocket  size, 
Interpointed,     Paper    Covers.     D.29     3     3 

THE   BYRNE  BRAILLE   BOARD. 

Supplies  can  now  be  obtained  from  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  price  3s.  6d.  (board  only)  ; 
special  price  to  blind  individuals  in  British  Empire, 
2s.  I  id.  Catalogue  Number  (which  should  be  quoted 
on  all  orders)  :    9305. 

This  board  is  so  designed  as  to  enable  Braille  to 
be  read  without  removing  the  paper  from  the  clamp. 
At  the  top  of  the  board  a  bar  is  hinged  on  the  left-hand 
side.  On  the  upper  edge  of  the  bar  a  metal  clamp 
is  fixed  which  holds  the  paper  in  position. 

To  use  the  board,  first  make  the  margin  in  the  usual 
ma,nner  by  laying  the  paper  up  to  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  board,  and  then  by  running  the  finger  down  the 
right-hand  side,  bend  the  edge  of  the  paper  down 
and  fold  under.  Now  swing  the  hinged  bar  over  to 
the  left  and  lay  the  paper  up  to  the  guide  pins  on  the 
board.  Close  the  bar,  having  first  opened  the  metal 
clamp,  and  when  the  bar  is  right  down  turn  the  metal 
clamp  to  the  closed  position.  This  will  then  clamp 
the  paper  to  the  hinged  bar  so  that  when  it  is  rotated 
the  paper  is  held  in  position  on  the  bar.  When  one 
side  of  the  paper  has  been  brailled,  or  when  it  is 
necessary  to  read  what  has  been  written,  rotate  the 
hinged  bar  to  the  open  position.  When  writing  on 
the  second  side  of  the  sheet  open  the  metal  clamp, 
remove  the  paper,  and  fix  the  upper  set  of  holes  of  the 
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paper  on  to  the  two  pins  on  the  hinged  bar,  close  the 
metal  clamp,  and  rotate  the  hinged  bar  to  the  right, 
and  the  paper  is  then  ready  for  interlining. 

MOON  BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 

to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 

the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

, .  /"?''  ^o/. 

s.    d. 
FICTION. 
3,176     Monsieur  Beaucaire,  by  Booth  Tarking- 

ton.      (Limited   Edition.)      One   vol.   12     o 
3,177-3,181     The  Grey  Lady,  by  Henry  Seton 
Merriman.      (Limited  Edition.)    Five 
vols.      .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..go 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  STUDENTS'  LIBRARY. 


ADDITIONS. 


Vols. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Rose,  J.  Holland.     William  Pitt 

ECONOMICS  AND  COMMERCE. 

Stephenson,     J.     Principles     and     Practice     of 
Commerce 
EDUCATION. 

Willis,  G.      Philosophy  of  Speech 
ESSAYS  AND  BELLES  LETTRES. 

Osier,  Sir  W.     The  Students'  Life 

Strachey,  Lytton.     Books  and  Characters 
HISTORY. 

Moran,  C.     Spain  .  . 

Rose,    J.   Holland.     Development   of  European 
Nations,  1870-1900 
MISCELLANEOUS, 

Coulton,  G.  G.     Mediaeval  Garner 

Thomas,  Lowell.     India,  the  Land  of  the  Black 
Pagoda     .  . 
MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

Maupassant,  Guy  de,     Contes  Choisis.     (Edited 
by  J.  E.  Mansion) 
POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

Aristotle.     Politics.     (Translated  by  B.  Jowett) 

Daily    Telegraph    Supplement.     Municipal    Ad- 
ministration 

Dixon,  W.  M.     The  Englishman.  . 
THEOLOGY  AND  RELIGIONS. 

Keable,  R.     The  Great  Galilean.  . 

Mason,  A.  J.     Faith  of  the  Gospel 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND 
ADDITIONS— APRIL,  1932. 

FICTION. 

Buckrose,  J.  E.     Silhouette  of  Mary  Anne 
Gielgud,  Val.     Gathering  of  Eagles 
Heyer,  Georgette.     The  Masqueraders  .  . 
Jenkins,  Elizabeth.     The  Winters 
Lowndes,  Mrs.  Belloc.     One  of  those  Ways 
Mathers,  Helen.     Comin'  Thro'  the  Rye 
Mitton,  G.  E.     Hidden  Corners  .  . 
Mordaunt,  Elinor.     These  Generations  .  . 
Rhodes,  Kathlyn.     Little  Silver  Leaves 
Sayers,  Dorothy.     Strong  Poison 
Tuttle,  W.  C.     Keeper  of  the  Red  Horse  Pass . 


Vols. 

4 
3 
5 
3 
5 
8 

5 
4 
5 
4 
3 


Vachell,  H.  A.     At  the  Sign  of  the  Grid 
MISCELLANEOUS, 

Hume,  Martin  A.  S.     Philip  II  of  Spain  .  .        4 

Inge,  Dean  W.  R.  Christian  Ethics  and  Modern 
Problems .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        7 

Innes,  Kathleen  E.  Story  of  Nansen  and  the 
League  of  Nations  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        i 

Knight,  G.  E.  O.  Intimate  Glimpses  of  Mys- 
terious Tibet  and  Neighbouring  Countries     .  .        2 

Langbridge,  Rosamond.     Charlotte  Bronte       . .        3 


*Longridge,   W.   H.   (Editor).     Spiritual  Letters  Vols 
of  Father  Congreve        .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        3 

Vulliamy,  C.  E.     Voltaire  .  .  .  .  .  .        5 

JUVENILE. 

Letts,  W.  M.     What   Happened   Then.      (Short 
Stories)     .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        2 

FOREIGN. 

Huch,   Ricarda.     Der  Hahn  von  Quakenbruck       i 

GRADE  I. 

Doyle,    Sir   A.   Conan.     Hound   of  the   Basker- 
villes  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        4 

MOON, 

Beebe,  W.     Beneath  Tropic  Seas  .  .  . .        4 

Gather,  Willa.     Death  Comes  for  the  Archbishop       5 
Strachey,  Marjorie.     The  Nightingale    .  .  .  .        6 

Tarkington,  Booth.     Monsieur  Beaucaire  .  .        i 

*  Presented  by  the   Guild  of  Church   Braillists. 

adverhsemints 

Advertiser  seeks  post  as  FOREMAN,  Basket  Dept, 

Expert  workman  (cane  and  wicker).  Wide  experience 
in  own  business.  Reply  "  Baskets,"  c/o  Editor,  The 
New  Beacon,  224.  Gt.  Portland  Street,  W.i. 

MISS  JOAN  PARTRIDGE,  A.R,C.M.,  77A,  Boundary 
Road,  N.W.S,  visits  schools  in,  or  in  easy  reach  of, 
London.  Teaches  piano,  theory  (harmony  and  counter- 
point), knowledge  of  Braille  music.     Private  pupils  also. 

FOR  SALE. — HAND  LOOMS  in  excellent  condition. 
For  36-in.  material,  £4.  4s.,  45-in.  material,  £4.  14s,  6d. 
Barclay  Workshops  for  Blind  Weavers  and  Knitters, 
20,  Crawford  Street,  W.  i. 

WANTED,  ESCORT  or  COMPANION  DUTY  to  blind 
lady  or  gentleman.  Good  walker,  any  weather ;  cheerful, 
reliable.  Weekly,  daily  or  by  the  hour.  Excellent 
testimonials.  Write  Mrs.  Arnould,  93,  Warwick 
Street,  Victoria,  S.W.i. 

WANTED.  —  CERTIFICATED  LADY  HOME 
TEACHER  (sighted).  Apply,  stating  age,  qualifica- 
tions and  experience,  and  enclosing  copies  of  recent 
testimonials,  to  the  Secretary,  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Leicester. 

HOME  TEACHER  WANTED  for  HERTFORDSHIRE. 

— Lady  with  knowledge  of  social  work  essential.  Must 
be  able  to  drive  a  car  and  should  have  previous  ex- 
perience of  work  amongst  the  blind,  and,  if  possible, 
have  passed  the  Home  Teachers'  examination.  Appli- 
cations shoidd  be  sent  to  the  Hertfordshire  Society  for 
the  Blind,  Wormley  Lodge,  Broxbourne,   Herts. 

WANTED,  COMPETENT  SUPERVISOR-INSTRUC- 
TRESS to  take  charge  of  Workroom  for  Blind  Women. 
Must  have  good  knowledge  of  flat  and  round  machine 
knitting,  chair-caning  and  light  cane  basketry.  Appli- 
cations, stating  age,  experience,  salary  required,  etc., 
to  be  sent  to  Secretary,  Ipswich  Blind  Society,  45, 
Norwich  Road,  Ipswich. 

HARROGATE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Wanted,  Sighted  Female  Home  Teacher.  Must 
have  passed  Home  Teachers'  Examination,  and  be 
prepared  to  reside  in  Harrogate.  Commencing  salary 
£156  per  annum.  Applications  in  writing,  stating  age, 
qualifications  and  experience,  with  testimonials,  to 
be  forwarded  to  the  undersigned  not  later  than  24th 
June,  1932. 

Frank  Bradley, 
26,  Albert  Street,  Hon.  Secretary. 

Harrogate. 
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THE    GUIDE-DOG    MOVEMENT. 


^^  HE  training  of  dogs  to  act  as  guides  for  the  blind  has  for  some  time  been 
undertaken  on  a  large  scale  by  the  Swiss  organisation  "  L'Oeil  qui  Voit," 
and  many  trained  dogs  have  been  acting  for  several  years  now  as  fully 
competent  guides  to  the  blind  on  the  Continent  and  in  America.  In 
America  a  sister  organisation,  "  The  Seeing  Eye,"  has  been  formed,  of  which 
Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis,  of  "  L'Oeil  qui  Voit,"  is  President.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  2,000  guide-dogs  in  Germany  and  200  in  America. 
As  British  quarantine  regulations  prevented  the  importation  of  these  trained  dogs,  the 
movement  could  not  cover  England  until  a  separate  training  organisation  had  been  established 
in  this  country.  Accordingly,  in  1931,  certain  ladies  and  gentlemen  interested  in  the  move- 
ment, and  in  touch  with  Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis,  decided  to  open  an  experimental  school  at 
Wallasey,  to  obtain  a  number  of  dogs  suitable  for  the  experiment,  and  to  place  their  training 
in  charge  of  technical  instructors  from  "  L'Oeil  qui  Voit." 

Naturally,  money  was  needed  to  carry  out  these  experiments,  and  a  Guide-Dog  Fund 
was  initiated.  Its  objects  were  laid  before  the  Council  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
which,  after  due  consideration,  decided  to  accept  affiliation  of  the  Fund.  The  Committee  of 
the  Guide-Dog  Fund  is,  therefore,  an  entirely  independent  Committee,  although  the  National 
Institute  is  represented  on  it.  It  consists  of  Captain  A.  Sington  (Chairman),  Mrs.  R.  Bond, 
Lady  Kitty  Ritson,  Captain  A.  E.  Hobbs  (Director  of  the  Tail-Waggers'  Club),  Mr.  W.  H.  Tate 
(representing  the  National  Institute),  and  Mr.  Ben  Purse.  The  Secretary  of  the  Committee 
is  Miss  M.  E.  Crooke,  3,  Warren  Drive,  Wallasey. 

Before  detailing  the  results  of  the  experiments  already  made,  a  reply  should  be  given  to 
the  question  which  has  frequently  been  asked  :  "  Why  are  dogs  needed  as  guides  for  the  blind  ? 
Is  not  the  '  blind  man  and  his  dog  '  a  relic  of  the  past  ?  " 

The  "  blind  man  and  his  dog,"  as  a  synonym  of  dependence  and  mendicancy,  is  certainly 
a  relic  of  the  past,  but  the  "  blind  man  and  his  guide  "  must,  to  some  extent,  always  exist  in 
a  populous  world  where  the  dangers  of  traffic  seem  constantly  increasing,  and  may  often  be  a 
synonym  for  a  blind  man  constantly  engaged  in  important  business. 

There  are  many  blind  people  who  possess  a  really  marvellous  power  of  finding  their  way 
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alone  about  the  streets  of  a  crowded  city. 
There  are  many  other  bhnd  people  who, 
although  they  may  be  able  to  find  their 
way  alone  about  a  familiar  locality,  are 
quite  unable  to  thread  a  way  through 
unknown  districts.  The  majority  of  blind 
people,  therefore,  have  guides  with  sight 
whom  they  employ,  often  for  the  purpose 
of  guiding  only. 

In  order  to  cross  a  busy  thoroughfare,  even 
the  most  independent  blind  man  whose  sense 
of  obstacles  is  most  highly  developed  needs 
a  guide,  and  if  that  guide  is  his  own  trained 
dog  he  is  much  more  independent  than  if 
he  has  to  wait  for  the  attention  and  courtesy 
of  a  passing  stranger. 

Trained  dogs  are,  therefore,  needed  by 
the  blind  as  aids  towards  the  independence 
they  all  covet.  A  blind  man's  guide-dog 
may  be  compared  to  a  business  man's 
chauffeur.  The  chauffeur,  guiding  his  em- 
ployer's car,  gives  the  man  with  sight 
freedom  in  transit  to  concentrate  on  his 
business  ;  the  dog,  guiding  his  blind  master, 
gives  freedom  in  transit  to  the  man  without 
sight  to  concentrate  on  his  business  also.  He 
has  no  need  to  chat  with  his  dumb  guide,  as 
he  must  often  need  to  do  with  his  human  guide. 
Or  if  he  dispenses  with  the  latter,  he  does 
not  have  to  wait  at  a  busy  comer  amongst 
jostling  pedestrians,  until  someone  notices 
his  hesitation  or  his  white  stick.  His 
"  chauffeur  " — the  dog— is  attending  to  all 
that  ;  he  only  has  to  indicate  in  what  direc- 
tion he  wishes  to  go,  and  then  the  dog  takes 
command  of  the  journey. 

Apart  from  its  value  to  the  busy  indepen- 
dent blind  man,  the  guide-dog  is  an  enormous 
asset  to  the  nervous  blind  man — the  blind 
man  who  does  not  often  venture  out  alone 
in  the  streets,  because  of  the  strain  on  his 
nerves,  because  of  his  sensitiveness  in  asking 
strangers  to  lend  their  aid.  The  activities 
of  such  a  blind  man  are  circumscribed  by 
nerves  ;  he  dare  not  emerge  from  a  known 
circle.  But  give  him  a  trained  dog  as  guide, 
and  the  circumference  of  the  circle  is  broken ; 
his  dog  is  ready  with  his  vigilant  sagacity  to 
lead  him  anywhere  at  any  time.  How  often 
must  a  blind  person  have  had  to  wait,  chew- 
ing his  impatience,  on  the  tardiness  of  a  com- 
panion to  guide  him  to  a  train,  for  a  walk,  on 
a  visit  ?  The  dog  is  always  at  command  ; 
he  never  keeps  his  master  waiting  because 
he  is  ever  in  wait  to  obey  instantaneously. 


Many  blind  people  courageously  conceal 
their  nervousness  in  traffic.  They  defy  it ; 
but  the  very  act  of  defiance  is  often  an  addi- 
tional pull  on  nerves  which,  although  perhaps 
unconsciously,  must  always  be  kept  taut 
and  strained.  It  is  an  overtax  of  stength  ; 
a  wastage  of  effort. 

To  those  who  lose  their  sight  in  middle 
life,  a  guide-dog  should  be  invaluable. 
These  people  rarely  possess  the  sensitiveness 
to  obstacles  which  is  almost  innate  in  people 
blind  from  birth  or  childhood.  They  stumble 
in  a  strange  world,  and  their  memories  of 
the  sense  of  seeing,  far  from  helping  them, 
are  frequently  antagonistic  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  sense  of  feeling.  A  trained  dog 
relieves  them  of  the  burden  of  finding  their 
way  physically,  and  permits  them  the 
concentration  needed  to  find  their  way  men- 
tally. That  indeed  is  hard  enough,  and 
requires  the  exertion  of  every  faculty.  To 
learn  Braille  provides  a  surer  sortie  from 
darkness,  than  to  learn  the  configuration 
of  a  metropolis.  All  who  lose  their  sight 
should  certainly  learn  by  heart  the  way 
about  their  homes,  but  why  trouble  to 
learn  the  way  to  other  homes,  when  a 
guide  dog  is  there  to  lead,  with  pleasure, 
steadiness,  and  fidelity  ? 

These  characteristics  of  the  dog — his 
pleasure  in  doing  things,  his  steadiness  in 
doing  them,  and  his  utter  fidelity  through 
all  the  thick  and  thin  of  life- — form  one  reason 
more  why  the  blind  should  not  hesitate  to 
acquire  a  trained  guide-dog  if  they  love  the 
companionship  of  dogs,  and  can  care  for 
and  accommodate  them.  Dogs  are  devoted 
servitors,  but  they  wholly  trust  in  the 
good  faith  of  their  masters  ;  a  guide-dog  is  a 
dependent  of  a  blind  man,  not  the  blind  man 
of  his  guide-dog. 

The  first  report  on  the  experimental 
training  of  guide-dogs  at  Wallasey  was 
forthcoming  last  April.  In  considering  the 
results  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  if 
dogs  have  to  be  taught  to  lead,  their  blind 
owners  must  be  taught  to  follow.  There 
must  be  instruction  in  use,  and  just  as  all 
dogs  are  not  fitted  to  become  guides  for  the 
blind,  so  all  blind  people  are  not  fitted  to  be 
guided  by  dogs.  Therefore,  in  the  experi- 
mental stages,  as  much  care  must  be  shown  in 
selecting  and  training  the  owners  as  in  selecting 
and  training  the  dogs.  If  a  trial  is  unsuccess- 
ful, it  is  not  always  the  dog  who  is  at  fault. 
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Seven  dogs  went  through  the  training  at 
Wallasey,  at  the  end  of  which  one  was  dis- 
carded. Five  blind  men  attended  the  course, 
one  of  whom  proved  not  strong  enough  to  be 
alone  in  traffic.  Four  dogs  worked  for  nearly 
six  months  with  their  blind  owners.  In 
three  cases  the  results  seem  to  be  most 
satisfactory.  In  the  fourth  case,  there  is 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  man  can 
accommodate  himself  and  his  home  con- 
ditions to  the  dog. 

One  owner  has  regular  daily  office  work 
to  do,  and  his  dog  is  of  most  use  to  him  for 
exercise  at  night  and  during  the  week-ends. 
He  is  very  much  better  in  health  for  the 
exercise,  and  he  and  the  dog  are  good  com- 
panions. 

A  second  owner  is  also  finding  his  dog 
extremely  satisfactory.  An  interesting  detail 
is  that  he  had  always  disliked  a  strong  wind 
as  it  seemed  to  blow  away  from  his  mind  all 
sense  of  direction  and  almost  all  sense  of 
obstacles.  The  wind,  however,  does  not 
affect  in  the  slightest  degree  the  capabilities 
of  his  dog. 

A  third  owner  is  obviously  giving  his  dog 
every  care  and  consideration,  and  is  accord- 
ingly obtaining  excellent  results.  He  goes 
for  long  walks  in  different  directions  every 
day,  whereas  before  he  had  the  dog  his  walks 
were  confined  to  the  promenade.  The  dog 
seems  to  have  made  a  very  great  difference 
to  his  whole  life.  He  can  now  keep  any 
appointment  miles  from  home  and  go  there 
alone,  but  for  his  dog,  and  be  there  at  the 
minute. 

In  the  fourth  case,  reports  from  the  owner 
indicate  faulty  following  and  handling  on 
his  part.  He  likes  his  dog,  and  uses  it,  but 
it  is  still  doubtful  whether  the  two  form  a 
suitable  pair. 

This  report  was  received  with  gratification 
by  the  National  Institute's  Council,  which 
decided  to  support  the  extension  of  the 
Guide-Dog  Committee's  work,  mainly  by 
circulating  judicious  details  of  the  movement 
amongst  those  likely  to  be  of  use,  and  by 
assisting  to  find  the  right  type  of  blind 
person  to  become  a  guide-dog  owner. 

An  English  trainer  is  now  to  be  appointed, 
and  the  experimental  training  of  six  or 
eight  more  dogs  will  begin. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  mass  of  the  blind 
public  will  ever  possess  guide-dogs.  The  cost 
of  keep,  the  accommodation  required,  and 


the  necessity  of  a  definite  link  of  comradeship 
between  man  and  dog,  almost  prohibit  this. 
But  the  Guide-Dog  Movement  is  a  definite 
step  towards  assisting  a  limited  number  of 
blind  people  in  attaining  an  independence  of 
movement  which  will  leave  them  free  to 
embark  on  many  activities  from  which  they 
have  hitherto  been  debarred.  The  trained 
dog  comes  as  a  capable,  willing  servant  to 
help  the  blind  to  help  themselves,  and,  as 
such,  it  should  be  treated  as  a  valuable 
factor  in  the  conquest  of  blindness. 

All  those  who  are  interested  in  this  move- 
ment, particularly  those  who  require  guide- 
dogs,  should  communicate  with  the  Secretary. 
Miss  Crooke,  at  3,  Warren  Drive,  Wallasey. 

NEWAPPIIANCES 

A  New  Invention — the  Mayhew  Music 
Indicator. 

Very  shortly,  there  will  be  on  sale  at  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  the  Mayhew 
Music  Indicator,  which  will  enable  the  blind 
music  teacher  to  teach  both  Staff  and  Sol-fa 
Notations  to  his  sighted  pupils. 

It  consists  of  a  wooden  frame  20  in.  by 
8  in.  with  a  window- frame  in  the  centre 
2  in.  by  i  in.  By  means  of  a  slide  at  the 
back  of  the  frame,  which  is  quite  easy  to 
manipulate,  the  blind  music  teacher  displays 
in  the  window  80  pictures — 63  Staff  Notation 
and  17  Tonic  Sol-fa. 

Above  and  below  the  slide  appear  Braille 
scales  of  signs  corresponding  to  the  pictures 
which  appear  in  the  window.  By  drawing 
the  slide  along,  levelling  the  index  dot  on  the 
slide  to  that  on  the  Braille  scale,  the  desired 
result  is  obtained,  and  the  teacher  knows 
without  the  possibility  of  doubt  that  he  is 
showing  to  the  pupil  the  picture  indicated 
on  the  Braille  scale. 

When  teaching,  the  teacher  and  pupil  sit 
opposite  one  another  with  the  Music  In- 
dicator standing  on  the  table  between  them, 
and  the  great  advantage  claimed  by  the 
inventor  is  that  the  pupil  sees  only  the  sign 
that  the  teacher  wishes  to  show. 

"  The  Mayhew  Music  Indicator  "  will  meet 
a  long-felt  want,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  it  will  be  within  the  reach  of  every  blind 
music  teacher  throughout  the  country, 
for  it  is  now  certain  that  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion will  not  exceed  5s. 
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HOME  NEWS 

The  National  Association  of  the  Blind. 

The  name  of  the  National  Union  of  the  Professional  and  Indnstrial  Blind  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  has  been  changed.  In  future  the  Society  will  be  known  as  the 
National  Association  of  the  Blind  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Miss  Hamar  Greenwood  Opens  Fete  in  Aid  of  the  Blind. 

Miss  Hamar  Greenwood,  who  is  herself  blind,  and  a  member  of  the  National 
Institute's  Executive  Council,  opened  last  month  the  annual  fete  and  gala  of  the  Rushden 
and  District  United  Working  Men's  Clubs'  Fund  for  the  Blind  and  the  Crippled  Children. 
The  fete  was  most  successful. 

Site  Approved  for  New  Workshops  at  Stoke-on-Trent. 

Sanction  for  the  appropriation  of  a  site  at  Fcnton  for  the  erection  of  new  Workshops 
for  the  Blind,  was  given  at  last  month's  meeting  of  Stoke-on-Trent  City  Council. 

Moving  the  adoption  of  the  motion,  Alderman  H.  Leese,  Chairman  of  the  Blind  Welfare 
Committee,  said  since  the  fire  which  occurred  at  the  Workshops  about  three  years  ago, 
■  ■•  they  had  had  blind  people  working  under  conditions  which  no  ordinary  employer  would 
tolerate.  At  present  the  work  was  carried  on  in  ten  different  small  pottery  workshops, 
which  were  entirely  unsuitable  for  the  work.  They  had  114  blind  people — men  and 
women,  girls  and  boys^ — in  their  various  workshops,  besides  whom  they  had  15  blind 
people  waiting  to  be  trained. 

Annual  Prize  Giving  at  Worcester  College. 

The  annual  prize  distribution  at  Worcester  College  for  the  Blind  took  place  on 

the  2ist  June.     Mr.  G.  C.  Brown,  Headmaster,  spoke  of  the  continued  difficulty  in 

.         finding  situations  for  blind  boys  whose  education  fitted  them  for  responsible  posts. 

■■  He  mentioned  the  new  venture  of  an  old  boy  who  left  the  School  last  year  and  set  up 

in  Dudley  as  an  insurance  broker,  and  he  hoped  the  public  would  support  him  ;   it  cost 

.   •  no  more  to  insure  with  a  blind  broker  than  with  anyone  else.     The  old  boys  of  the  School 

were  of  first-class  ability,  and  they  could  do  anything  that  man  could  do.  All  they  needed 

was  to  find  employers  willing  to  make  the  experiment  of  employing  them. 

Viscount  Cobham,  the  Chairman  of  the  School  Governors,  said  that  the  financial 
position  had  of  recent  years  been  extremely  difficult.  Nevertheless,  the  School  had 
received  a  substantial  sum  of  money  which  would  serve  as  the  foundation  of  an  endow- 
:.■        ment  fund. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Mowatt,  one  of  the  Governors,  said  that  during  a  tour  last  year  from  one 

end  of  Europe  to  the  other  and  to  America,  he  had  seen  every  kind  of  school  for  the 

•-  ■■       blind,  but  there  was  nothing  to  compare  with  what  Worcester  College  had  achieved. 

That  the  College  had  prospered  was  chiefly  due  to  the  genius  of  the  Headmaster,  Mr. 

Brown. 

The  Master  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford  (Dr.  A.  D.  Lindsay),  who  gave  away  the  prizes, 
urged  upon  the  boys  the  virtues  of  reading  five  or  six  good  books  again  and  again,  so 
that  they  came  really  to  know  the  minds  of  the  authors. 

"  When  I  went  into  your  library  and  saw  your  enormous  works  in  Braille,"  he 
added,  "  it  made  me  feel  perhaps  you  have  a  certain  advantage  in  that  library,  for 
books  are  not  put  into  Braille  unless  they  are  worth  reading.  It  was  once  true  that 
a  book  was  not  printed  unless  it  was  worth  reading,  but  that  was  a  very  long  time  ago. 
What  we  suffer  from  now  is  that  masses  and  masses  of  books  are  not  only  printed  but 
are  recommended  to  people,  though  they  are  not  really  worth  reading,  at  any  rate  more 
than  about  once.  You  can  easily  take  to  detective  novels  as  a  kind  of  narcotic — as 
people  take  to  drink." 
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Mr.  Miles  Priestley's  Paper  at  Scottish  National  Conference. 

The  Annual  Conference  of  the  Scottish  National  Federation  for  the  Blind  was  held 
on  June  gth  in  Glasgow,  when  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Miles  Priestley,  Superintendent 
and  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Midland  Institution,  Nottingham,  on  the  Administration  of 
Schemes  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920.  Mr.  Priestley  dealt  in  his  paper  with 
registration,  elementary  education,  technical  training,  employment,  and  the  care  of 
the  unemployable  blind,  giving  a  very  complete  survey  of  the  position  to-day.  He  dealt 
at  some  length  with  the  problem  of  the  employment  of  the  blind,  emphasising  the  part 
that  work  plays  in  helping  the  blind  man  to  recognise  his  place  as  a  useful  citizen,  and 
the  great  importance  of  helping  the  pupil  to  make  wise  choice  of  a  career  within  the 
somewhat  narrow  limits  possible  for  him.  He  spoke  of  the  increasing  numbers  ®f 
second-grade  workers,  and  the  difficulties  attendant  on  the  disposal  of  their  goods, 
saying  that  the  problem  of  the  second-grade  worker  must  be  faced  in  the  immediate 
future.  He  urged  too,  that  local  authorities  should  do  their  part  in  giving  orders  for  the 
work  done  by  fully  trained  and  competent  blind  men  and  women,  saying  that  such  assis- 
tance from  local  authorities  would  encourage  industrial  companies.  Government 
departments,  and  railway  companies  to  help  in  solving  the  blind  employment  problem. 

Dedication  of  St.  Raphael's  Guest  House  for  Blind  Ladies. 

In  the  presence  of  a  large  company,  the  Bishop  of  St.  Albans,  on  June  nth,  blessed 
St.  Raphael's  Guest  House  for  Blind  Ladies  and  the  Chapel  attached  to  it,  established 
at  Avenue  Road,  St.  Albans,  under  the  auspices  of  St.  John's  Guild  for  the  Blind. 

St.  Raphael's  is -a  continuation  of  the  work  commenced  at  Epping  by  Sister  Mary 
Elizabeth,  and  carried  on  at  20,  Blenheim  Road,  St.  Albans.  When  it  came  under  the 
wing  of  St.  John's  Guild  the  freehold  of  the  larger  premises  in  Avenue  Road  was 
acquired. 

Tastefully  furnished,  the  house  provides  accommodation  for  twelve  blind  ladies  of 
limited  means,  in  addition  to  the  necessary  staff  quarters.  It  was  opened  at  Eastertide 
and  is  fully  occupied.  Separate  bedrooms  are  provided  for  each  guest.  A  family  life 
is  followed,  St.  Raphael's  not  being  an  institution. 

St.  John's  Guild,  a  Church  of  England  Society,  was  founded  in  1919.  Miss  D. 
Light,  of  Maidenhead,  is  the  Hon.  General  Secretary  of  the  Guild,  which  has  a  branch 
for  St.  Albans  and  Watford.  St.  Raphael's  is  the  first  guest  house  set  up  by  the  Guild, 
and  its  removal  to  the  larger  premises  in  Avenue  Road  was  largely  made  possible  by 
a  gift  of  £1,000  by  Mrs.  Chester. 

Lord  Strathcona  at  the  Royal  Normal  College  Prize  Festival. 

The  annual  prize  festival  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Music  for 
the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  took  place  on  the  5th  July,  when  the  prizes  were  presented 
by  Lord  Strathcona  and  Mount  Royal.  Among  those  present  were  Lord  Lamington 
(chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors),  Mr.  E.  J.  Campbell,  M.P.  (vice-chairman).  Captain 
A.  H.  Heath  (a  Governor)  and  Mrs.  Heath,  and  Mr.  R.  Ridout  (Principal  of  the  London 
Chamber   of   Commerce). 

Lord  Strathcona  referred  to  a  few  recent  successes  of  past  and  present  pupils,  as 
follows  : — Joan  Hewlett  will  leave  the  College  this  term  to  enter  the  University  College 
at  Aberystwyth  ;  Leonard  Marsh,  a  former  student,  gained  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music 
by  examination,  this  being  the  second  time  only  that  this  has  been  done  by  a  blind 
man  ;  a  former  student  recently  went  to  Cyprus  to  take  up  a  post  in  the  School  for  the 
Blind,  Nicosia  ;  five  girls  this  year  entered  for  the  shorthand  and  typing  examination 
of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  they  all  passed  with  distinction  ;  Joan 
Fortune  has  passed  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  Shorthand  Typists'  Certificate  Examina- 
tion. Lord  Strathcona  made  an  appeal  for  help  for  the  College  by  endowments  and 
legacies,  and  remarked  that  no  form  of  economy  should  upset  the  splendid  work  which 
this  college  was  doing. 
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A  Wireless  Discussion  Group  for  the  Blind  of  London. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  connection  with  the  coming  Autumn  series  of  talks  broadcast 
by  the  B.B.C.,  a  Discussion  Group  will  be  formed  amongst  the  blind  men  and  women  of 
London.  The  Group  has  already  a  nucleus  of  twelve  members,  and  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  matter  should  write  at  once  to  Mr.  Ben  Purse,  224,  Great  Portland  Street, 
London,  W.  i. 

Annual  Conference  of  the  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  Counties'  Association 

The  Annual  Conference  of  the  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  Counties  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  was  held  at  the  Guildhall,  Carmarthen,  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
June  17th  and  i8th,  1932. 
I  There   was   a  large   and  representative   gathering  at   the   opening    session,    the 

delegates  being  officially  welcomed  by  the  Mayor,  Councillor  William  Jones.  A  lantern 
lecture  followed,  during  which  Dr.  J.  W.  Tudor  Thomas  of  Cardiff  presented  nearly 
40  illustrations  in  connection  with  his  paper  entitled  "Vision."  In  expressing  his 
thanks  to  Dr.  Thomas,  the  County  Medical  Officer  of  Health  (Dr.  D.  A.  Hughes)  paid 
a  very  high  tribute  to  the  work  being  done  by  the  South  Wales  Association,  without 
which,  he  said,  they  could  not  carry  on  in  the  county  of  Carmarthen. 

The  meeting  was  very  much  interested  in  a  paper  sent  over  from  the  LI.S.A.,  by 
Dr.  Robert  Naumberg,  entitled  "  The  Automatic  Visagraph,"  and  read  by  Mrs.  Rawden  ; 
specimens  of  the  printing  and  illustrations  of  the  machine  were  passed  around  the  room. 

In  the  evening  the  Conference  Dinner  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  T.  D.  Hobby,  of 
Merthyr,  Mr.  E.  C.  Kinsey-Morgan,  of  Newport,  acting  as  Toastmaster.  A  very  fine 
musical  programme  was  provided  and  the  speakers  included  the  Lady  Enid  Drummond, 
the  Mayor  of  Carmarthen,  the  Mayor  of  Tenby,  and  the  West  Regional  Director  of  the 
B.B.C. 

Miss  N.  Owen,  L.R.A.M.,  of  the  Bridgend  Institution  for  the  Blind,  interested 
the  Saturday  morning  Session  with  her  talk  on  "  Music  for  the  Blind,"  and  a  good 
discussion  followed.  In  the  afternoon  an  unusual  talk  was  given  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Appleton 
of  the  B.B.C,  so  well  known  for  his  Silent  Fellowship  talks  to  the  sick  and  aged.  This 
took  the  form  of  asking  for  guidance,  rather  than  trying  to  guide  the  meeting,  and  the 
result  was  a  very  helpful  series  of  suggestions  for  the  benefit  of  blind  listeners.  These 
are  to  be  followed  up  by  the  Organising  Secretary  and  it  is  hoped  that  some  real  good 
will  result. 

FOREIGN  NEWS 

International  Congress  of  Ophthalmology. 

The  next  International  Congress  of  Ophthalmologists  will^be  held  in  Madrid,  from 
April  i6th  to  April  22nd,  1933.  The  two  main  subjects  to  be  considered  are  Tuber- 
culosis of  the  Iris,  and  Detachment  of  the  Retina,  and  papers  will  be  read  by  Dr.  Brown 
(Chicago),  Professor  Igersheimer  (Frankfurt),  Dr.  Lagrange  (Paris),  Dr.  Arruga 
(Barcelona),  Professor  Ovio  (Rome)  and  Professor  Vogt  (Ziirich).  Two  exhibitions 
will  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Congress,  the  first  of  anatomical  specimens,  casts, 
instruments,  books  and  pictures,  and  the  second  of  photographs,  radiographs  and 
moving  pictures.  Those  desirous  of  taking  part  in  the  Congress  are  invited  to  com- 
mimicate  with  the  Hon.  Secretary-General,  Dr.  Francisco  Poyales,  Olozaga  3,  Madrid. 

The  Blind  in  Madras. 

The  recently  published  census  figures  of  the  blind  in  Madras  give  a  blind  population 
of  52,279.  Census  figures  having  relation  to  physical  handicaps  are  almost  always  a 
considerable  under-statement,  but  even  taking  the  figure  as  it  stands  it  is  a  serious  one, 
as  probably  not  more  than  300  blind  are  being  provided  for  by  the  existing  institutions 
in  the  Presidency. 
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PREVENTION  OF    BLINDNESS   AND    THE 
CERTIFICATION    OF    BLIND    PERSONS. 


THE  following  address  was 
delivered  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  South  Eastern  and 
London  Counties  Association 
by  a  member  of  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness  Committee 
of  the  Union  of  Counties 
Associations  for  the  Blind.  It  is  of  such 
general  interest  that,  with  the  permission 
of  the  writer,  we  are  printing  it  verbatim : — 
I  have  been  asked  by  your  Secretary  to 
speak  to  you  about  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  and 
in  particular  about  the  Report  made  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Minister  of  Health.  I  am 
deeply  sensible  of  the  honour  done  me. 

The  Committee  of  15  members  includes 
representatives  of  the  Coimcil  of  the  Union 
of  Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind,  the 
International  Association  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness,  the  Factory  Department  of 
the  Home  Office,  the  Ministry  of  Health, 
the  Board  of  Education,  the  British  Council 
of  Ophthalmologists,  the  Ophthalmological 
Society  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Royal 
Society  of  Medicine,  and  two  Medical 
Officers  of  Health.  This  Committee,  com- 
bining as  it  does  very  wide  and  varied 
interests  in  the  selfsame  problem,  where 
idealistic  suggestions  are  prepared  and 
dressed  by  the  superior  administrative  powers 
of  the  Ministerial  members  to  become  a 
palatable  dish  for  Whitehall,  is  most  ably 
led  by  the  Chairman,  Dr.  P.  M.  Evans.  The 
Clothworkers  Company,  with  its  usual 
generosity,  has  not  only  granted  the  use  of 
its  Hall  for  meetings,  but  has  also,  together 
with  the  N.I.B.,  provided  the  means  whereby 
the  expenses  of  the  Committee  are  met. 

The  prevention  of  blindness,  the  need  for 
the  investigation  of  which  called  the  Com- 
mittee into  being,  was  soon  found  to  resolve 
itself  into  several  minor  problems,  of  which 
I  will  indicate  only  a  few. 

In  the  first  place,  the  commonest  causes  of 
blindness  must  be  discovered.  This  is  largely 
a  question  of  locality  ;  the  commonest  cause 
of  blindness  in  London  is  probably  not  the 
commonest  cause  in  Newcastle.  Data,  to  be 
of  use,  must  be  accurate,  and  to  be  accurate 


must  therefore  be  of  the  widest  possible 
origin.  This  fact  has  profoimdly  influenced 
the  Committee  in  their  Report  on  the  Cer- 
tification of  Blindness. 

Secondly,  there  are  various  factors 
influencing  the  incidence  of|blindness.  Race 
has  an  undoubted  bearing  and  heredity  has 
something  to  do  with  the  perpetuation  of 
eye  defects.  Social  conditions  are  very 
important.  Few  can  realise  the  difficulties 
the  very  poor  have  to  surmount  before  they 
can  carry  out  any  treatment  prescribed  for 
their  eyes.  Perhaps  it  may  be  found  that 
the  most  potent  factor  is  occupational. 
The  influence  of  schooling  must  also  be 
investigated,  especially  in  connection  with 
myopia. 

Thirdly,  it  may  be  found  that  the  present 
medical  treatment  of  eye  troubles  is  not 
sufficiently  advanced. 

Fourthly,  the  public  may  be  unaware  of  the 
proper  precautions  against  blindness.  Need- 
ful advice  may  in  part  lie  outside  the  range  of 
existing  official  activities. 

Fifthly,  suitable  recommendations  must 
be  formulated  vmder  international,  national, 
social  and  industrial  headings. 

Some  preventive  measures  such  as  those 
directed  again-s^t  trachoma  being  brought 
into  the  country  are  international  in  scope, 
while  those  against  injury  from  flying 
particles  are  mainly  industrial.  The  best 
methods  of  implementing  such  recommenda- 
tions must  be  devised,  whether  by  Reports 
to  Government  Departments,  approach  to 
ophthalmic  bodies,  or  public  propaganda. 

The  methods  adopted  by  the  Committee  to 
attain  their  object  are  catholic  and  may  be 
of  interest  to  you. 

A  list  of  93  questions,  applicable  to  all 
ages  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  has  been 
propounded  by  a  sub-committee,  and  answers 
are  being  sought  by  the  following  means  : — 

The  Secretary,  Miss  Cracknall,  one  of  the 
most  indefatigable  people  I  have  ever  met,  is 
touring  the  country,  notebook  in  hand, 
taking  the  various  authorities  and  Medical 
Officers  of  Health  by  assault.  Evidence  is 
given  by  those  members  of  the  Committee 
with  special  knowledge  and  who  have  access 
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to  valuable  or  hitherto  hidden  information. 
Witnesses  with  specialised  experience  will 
be  called  before  the  Committee  when  neces- 
sary and  all  the  goodness  extracted  from 
them.  Close  touch  is  maintained  with  any 
body,  scientific  or  otherwise,  which  might 
be  of  the  slightest  assistance.  In  this  respect 
I  would  mention  the  cordial  relationship 
already  established  with  America.  The 
Americans  seem  to  be  so  impressed  with  the 
critical  faculties  of  the  Committee,  that  our 
observations  are  often  asked  for  on  work 
they  are  doing.  I  assume  that  these  criti- 
cisms are  received  in  the  same  friendly 
spirit  that  they  are  made,  as  they  are  frank 
and  therefore  sometimes  hardly  enthusiastic. 

Finally,  the  Committee  are  fully  convinced 
that  the  most  important  and  helpful  evidence 
will  be  obtained  from  accurately  and  properly 
compiled  statistics.  This  brings  us  to  a 
consideration  of  their  Report  on  Certification 
issued  last  year. 

The  Report  is  the  result  of  many  very 
prolonged  Committee  and  sub-committee 
meetings,  and  much  grave  consideration  and 
weighing  of  phraseology. 

At  the  outset  I  would  like  to  acknowledge 
the  Committee's  indebtedness  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  for  Scotland,  and  in  particu- 
lar to  the  Scottish  ophthalmologists  respon- 
sible for  perfecting  the  system  of  certification 
at  present  in  use  in  Scotland. 

Although,  in  all  probability,  it  would  have 
been  possible  for  vis  to  have  evolved  a 
satisfactory  system  for  this  country,  we 
realised  at  the  outset  that,  in  order  to  explore 
as  wide  a  field  as  possible,  uniformity  in 
certification  throughout  Britain  was  essen- 
tial, so,  availing  ourselves  of  the  valuable 
practical  experience  gained  in  Scotland,  we 
took  the  Scottish  system,  which  has  been  in 
use  for  some  years,  and  made  as  few  modifi- 
cations as  possible. 

To  further  their  investigation  into  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  the  Committee 
realised  the  necessity  of  first  determining 
the  actual  defects  reducing  vision  and, 
secondly,  the  causes  of  such  defects.  Reli- 
able data  can  only  be  obtained  from  a 
very  large  number  of  cases  from  all  over  the 
country,  which  have  been  properly  ex- 
amined from  these  points  of  view.  Hospital 
records  do  not  throw  light  on  the  problem 
from  quite  the  desired  angle,  and  therefore 
would  not  be  of  much  service  ;  neither  would 


it  be  practicably  possible  for  one  or  two 
ophthalmic  surgeons  to  collect  sufficient 
relevant  data  to  be  of  real  value.  The  best 
method  is  to  obtain  facts  as  to  the  causation 
at  the  same  time  that  blindness  is  certified. 

Before  1919  the  question  of  blindness  or 
sightedness  rested  with  voluntary  associa- 
tions and  no  general  uniformity  of  standard 
existed.  A  definition  of  blindness  given  in 
igig  by  the  Ministry  of  Health,  owing  to 
the  varying  abilities  of  those  certifying,  has 
never  been  uniformly  interpreted,  despite 
the  explanatory  circulars  promulgated  in 
1926  and  1927.  I  should  like  to  stress  this 
point  very  strongly  as  it  shows  the  necessity 
for  the  definition,  later  in  the  Report,  of 
what  constitutes  the  minimal  amount  of 
ophthalmic  experience  compatible  with  ac- 
curate certification.  A  small  proportion  of 
lax  certification  would  vitiate  any  amount  of 
accurate  work.  Again  the  Ministry  of  Health 
already  considers  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
certification  alone,  apart  from  any  deter- 
mination of  causes,  skilled  ophthalmologists 
rather  than  medical  practitioners  should  be 
employed,  and  further  that  no  name  should 
be  added  to  the  Blind  Register  unless 
examined  by  such  an  ophthalmologist.  At 
the  present  time  48  per  cent,  of  Local  Au- 
thorities do  not  require  certification  to  be 
performed  by  an  ophthalmologist.  Some 
authorities  even  rely  upon  the  opinion  of  a 
medical  practitioner  or  of  a  lay  person  for  the 
determination  of  doubtful  cases,  upon  which 
alone  they  obtain  an  ophthalmologist's 
opinion,  forgetting  that  it  is  only  a  very 
expert  eye  surgeon  who  can  say  whether  a 
case  is  doubtful  or  no. 

The  Ministry  of  Health  is  in  a  very  good 
position  to  observe  the  evil  results  of  loose 
certification,  and  their  recommendations  have 
not  been  made  lightly. 

To  my  mind,  the  present  system  is  utterly 
damned  by  the  fact  that  an  applicant  can,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  be  classed  as  sighted 
by  the  Pension  Committee,  and  put  on  the 
Blind  Register  by  the  Registration  Au- 
thority, both  bodies  using  the  same  definition 
of  blindness.  Such  a  position  is  impossible, 
being  obviously  unjust  to  the  applicants, 
and  to  those  finding  the  money  for  pensions 
or  other  relief.  This  lamentable  state  of 
affairs  would  be  remedied  if  no  person  were 
to  receive  a  blind  pension  unless  he  were  on 
the  Blind  Register. 
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In  Scotland  certification  is  only  done  by 
the  best  ophthalmic  surgeons  in  such  a 
way  that  the  applicants  receive  a  fair 
examination,  and  iowaj^ie  cases  of  blindness 
cannot  be  refused  assistance  when  in  another 
area  those  with  better  eyesight  are  granted 
relief  because  they  are  subjected  to  a  laxer 
examination. 

It  is  of  very  great  interest  and  importance 
to  note  that  in  Scotland  it  is  intended  to 
comb  out  all  unsuitable  cases  already  on  the 
Register.  The  Scottish  system  has  been 
working  satisfactorily  for  some  years  and 
embodies  the  following  principles  : — 

1.  All  applicants  are  examined  by  two 
competent  ophthalmologists  of  the  highest 
ability. 

2.  A  limited  number  of  clinics  makes 
uniformity  of  certification  more  easy  of 
attainment. 

3.  In  every  case  a  statement  of  the  cause 
of  blindness  is  obtained. 

With  the  exception  of  the  examination  in 
clinics,  in  its  essentials  our  Report  does  not 
recommend  anything  that  has  not  proved  to 
be  practicable.  If  objection  is  made  to  the 
clinic  system,  other  alternatives  have  been 
suggested.  The  Committee  has  also  ob- 
tained help  from  the  suggested  classifica- 
tion of  blindness  of  Dr.  Wray,  of  Lancashire. 

The  recommendations  include  : — Examina- 
tion of  every  case  by  a  specialist  before 
inclusion  on  the  Blind  Register,  the  revision 
of  the  existing  Registers,  at  any  rate  as 
regards  doubtful  cases  or  those  about  to 
receive  some  new  benefit,  local  authorities 
should  employ  expert  ophthalmologists  for 
certification,  the  clinic  system  as  used  in 
Scotland  should  be  employed,  that  the  form  of 
certification  should  be  uniform  and  contain  a 
statement  of  causes,  that  statistics  relative  to 
the  causation  of  blindness  be  collated  and 
examined  by  the  Committee  or  other  compe- 
tent body,  and  that  the  procedure  with 
regard  to  Blind  Old  Age  Pensions  should  be 
remodelled  on  the  lines  suggested.         . 

With  regard  to  the  form  to  be  used  by  the 
ophthalmologist,  this,  as  in  Scotland,  where 
it  has  been  in  use  in  a  slightly  different  shape 
for  some  years  with  success,  differentiates 
between  the  condition  of  the  eye  and  the 
underlying  cause  of  this  condition.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  eyes  with  dense  white  scariing 
of  the  corneae  due  to  chemical  burns,  the 
primary  cause  of  blindness  is  the  chemical 


burn,  the  leucoma  is  only  the  means  by 
which  the  burn  has  reduced  the  vision. 

Since  it  is  of  equal  or  even  more  importance 
to  obtain  information  about  blindness  in 
children,  we  have  recommended  that  the 
same  system  of  certification  with  necessary 
modifications  should  be  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Education. 

The  Committee  has  been  at  great  pains  to 
consider  the  definition  of  blindness,  no  easy 
task  since  bhndness  is  not  a  concrete  entity 
but  merely  a  negation  of  sightedness.  In 
this  they  have  been  largely  guided  by  the 
practice  in  Scotland.  They  have,  as  a 
result,  formulated  explanatory  notes  to  be 
used  with  the  present  definition.  Judging 
by  the  way  some  certificates  of  blindness 
are  filled  up,  many  medical  practitioners, 
who  at  present  regard  anything  less  than 
6/60  as  definite  indication  of  blindness, 
will  learn  with  surprise  that  1/18  or 
3/60  need  not  indicate  blindness  within  the 
meaning  of  the   present  definition. 

There  is  a  real  danger  under  the  present 
system  that  malingering*  and  wrong  certifi- 
cation if  increased  may  jeopardise  the 
solvency  of  the  funds  providing  benefit.  Any 
slight  increase  in  the  cost  of  certification  und?r 
the  proposed  system  would  be  more  than 
balanced  by  confining  benefit  to  deserving 
cases  only,  the  continuance  of  benefits  to  the 
truly  blind  would  be  rendered  more  assured, 
and  any  feeling  of  injustice  in  the  minds  of 
those  refused  certification  in  a  properly 
administered  area  would  be  removed. 

*  I  could  get  myself  registered  as  blind  to-morrow  if 
I  so  wished. 


Life  Saving  Society's  Highest  Award. 

Mr.  Frank  Mallalieu,  aged  21,  a  blind 
member  of  the  Harrogate  Swimming  Club, 
who  last  year  won  the  Royal  Life  Saving 
Society's  silver  medal,  has  now  won  the 
Society's  highest  award,  the  Diploma.  He 
is,  we  understand,  the  first  blind  person  to 
gain  these  distinctions.  In  the  Diploma  test 
his  undressing  in  the  water  was  described  as 
perfect,  and  in  the  whole  examination  he 
averaged  8.3  points  out  of  the  possible  10. 

Just  before,  Mr.  Mallalieu  won  the  Harro- 
gate Swimming  Club's  certificate  for  the  mile, 
and  failed  only  by  18  inches  to  win  the  No.  4 
District  plunging  championship,  Yorkshire. 
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DR.  HELEN  KELLER  IN  LONDON. 


THE  visit  of  Dr.  Helen  Keller 
to  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  on  July  4th, 
when  she  opened  the  new 
Massage  School  and  Clinic, 
was  one  of  the  most  memor- 
able events  in  the  annals  of 
the  Institute  in  recent  years.  Dr.  Keller's 
wonderful  career  is  familiar  to  most  readers 
of  The  New  Beacon  through  her  own 
account  of  it  in  "  The  Story  of  My  Life  " 
and  "  Midstream,"  but  it  is  one  thing  to  read 
of  her,  and  quite  another  to  be  brought  into 
contact  with  a  personality  so  vividly  and 
joyously  alive,  and  those  present  at  the 
opening  of  the  School  will  not  easily  forget 
the  experience. 

On  arrival,  Miss  Keller,  who  was  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  Sullivan  Macy  and  Miss 
Polly  Thomson,  was  taken  to  the  Massage 
Department,  where  she  was  received  by 
Mrs.  Chaplin  Hall,  Secretary  of  the  School 
and  Department,  and  presented  with  a 
bouquet  by  one  of  the  students.  She 
inspected  the  department,  seeing  the  new 
premises,  including  offices,  gymnasium, 
lecture-room,  library,  rest-room,  and  bath- 
room, all  of  which  meet  the  most  modern 
training  requirements.  An  exhibition  was 
arranged,  comprising  several  units,  illustra- 
ing  the  work  of  the  students  in  the  following 
ways  : — a  practical  massage  demonstration 
by  blind  students  under  the  supervision  of 
two  assistant  teachers,  a  demonstration  of 
medical  electricity  in  charge  of  the  Electrical 
Sister,  showing  a  student  administering 
treatment  by  diathermy,  a  second  demon- 
stration of  treatment  by  Faradic  contractions 
from  a  pantostat  machine.  Passing  to 
another  cubicle.  Miss  Keller  had  before  her  a 
blind  woman  student  administering  a  com- 
bined treatment  by  massage  and  radiant 
heat,  and  aaother  woman  student  giving 
general  massage  treatment  to  a  patient, 
including  the  bandaging  of  a  forearm,  this 
imit  being  under  the  charge  of  a  partially 
blind  woman  instructor.  Going  through  the 
Massage  Library,  Dr.  Keller  and  her  party 
then  visited  the  Lecture  Room,  where  Mr. 
P.  L.  Way,  C.S.M.M.G.,  B.P.A.,  the  totally 
blind  Principal  of  the  School,  was  delivering  a 
lecture  on  anatomy  to  blind  students.    The 


visitors  then  moved  on  to  the  roof-garden 
attached  to  the  School,  the  students  coming 
down  the  staircase  leading  out  of  the 
gymnasium  on  to  the  roof,  where  they  met 
Dr.  Keller,  who,  in  a  few  charming  sentences 
declared  the  new  building  open,  and  wished 
continued  success  to  the  School  and  Clinic. 

Luncheon  followed,  the  guests  including 
Sir  Henry  Brackenbury,  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  the  British  Medical  Association  , 
Dr.  Alfred  Cox,  Medical  Secretary  of  the 
Association  ;  Mr.  Elmslie,  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  the  Chartered  Society  of  Massage 
and  Medical  Gymnastics  ;  Miss  Winifrede 
Bliss,  Director  of  Examinations  of  the 
Chartered  Society  ;  Sir  William  Hale- White, 
Society  of  Apothecaries,;  Group-Captain 
Cooper,  representing  the  Bio-Physical  Assis- 
tants' Advisory  Committee  of  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries  ;  Dame  Sarah  Swift,  Matron- 
in-Chief  of  the  British  Red  Cross  ;  Mr.  W. 
Millard,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the 
Association  of  Certificated  Blind  Masseurs  ; 
Mr.  E.  Toft,  Chairman  of  the  Massage 
Advisory  Committee,  St.  Dunstan's  ;  Mr. 
Lovett  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  ;  Dr. 
Lilian  Wilson  and  Mr.  TurnbuU  of  the  Medical 
Branch  of  the  Board  of  Education  ;  Dr 
Kettle,  representing  The  Lancet  ;  Sir  Robert" 
Armstrong- Jones  ;  Captain  Ian  Eraser,  M.P.; 
Sir  William  Lister  ;  Dr.  Macnamara  ;  The 
Rt.  Hon.  C.  A.  McCurdy  ;  Lady  Muriel 
Paget  ;  Sir  Bruce  Bruce  Porter  ;  Sir  John 
Parsons  ;  Mr.  Jenner  Veriall  ;  The  Bishop 
of  Willesden,  and  the  representatives  of 
several  important  newspapers  including  The 
Times,  The  British  Journal  of  Physical 
Medicine,  and  The  Manchester  Guardian. 

The  health  of  Dr.  Keller  was  proposed  by 
Lady  Muriel  Paget,  who  spoke  of  the  work 
Dr.  Keller  had  done  in  helping  Sir  Richard 
Paget  in  his  researches  into  voice  production, 
and  described  her  as  "  one  of  the  really  great 
people  of  the  world." 

Dr.  Helen  Keller,  proposing  "  The  Cause 
of  the  Blind,"  reminded  her  hearers  that  it 
was  Independence  Day,  and  that  the  hope  of 
independence  lighted  the  blind  along  their 
dark  joiuney.  The  days  of  beggary  and 
degrading  pity  were  over  for  them,  and  a 
larger  independence  for  the  handicapped  was 
what    she    asked    that    day.     In    the    new 
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Massage  School,  capable  blind  men  and 
women  would  be  given  their  chance  to 
become  an  asset  to  the  community.  Men 
were  not  honoured  for  the  difficulties  that  be- 
set their  lives,  but  for  the  overcoming  of  them. 

Dr.  Keller  was  followed  by  Mrs.  Sullivan 
Macy,  the  wonderful  teacher  to  whose 
selfless  devotion  she  owes  so  much,  and  whom 
she  had  described  in  her  speech  as  "  the  one 
loving  being  who  enabled  me  to  find  work 
and  happiness  despite  triple  limitation." 
Mrs.  Macy  described  very  graphically  how 
Dr.  Keller's  education  had  begun  at  the 
age  of  six  and  a  half,  and  how  from  being 
"  a  very  active  strong  wilful  and  destructive 
little  animal,"  whom  nobody  could  control, 
and  with  whom  nobody  could  communicate, 
she  became  a  happy  normal  child,  and  finally- 
even  learned  to  speak.  It  had  been  a  slow  and 
laborious  task,  and  the  work  Miss  Keller  had 
put  into  it  had  been  almost  unbelievable,  but 
it  had  brought  great  joy  in  accomplishment. 

The  toast  of  "  Massage  and  the  Blind 
Masseur  "  was  proposed  by  Sir  Beachcroft 
Towse,  who  said  how  honoured  they  all  felt 
in  the  presence  with  them  of  Sir  Henry 
Brackenbury,  Sir  William  Hale-White,  Mr. 
Elmslie,  and  other  representatives  of  so 
many  important  medical  bodies.  He  thanked 
the  medical  profession  for  what  it  had  done 
for  the  blind  masseur,  and  acknowledged 
also'the  debt  that  the  blind  world  owed  to 
the  Press.  He  spoke  of  the  inspiration  that 
Miss  Keller's  presence  meant  at  the  opening 


of  the  Massage  School,  and  said  how  she  set 
an  example  of  courage  to  the  world.  Mr. 
P.  L.  Way,  Principal  of  the  School  of  Massage 
replied  to  the  toast,  saying  that  he  had  been 
connected  with  the  training  of  blind  students 
for  sixteen  years.  Massage  had  now  passed 
out  of  the  experimental  stage  and  was  a 
conspicuous  success,  owing  to  the  very 
careful  selection  of  candidates  for  the  pro- 
fession, the  maintenance  of  a  very  high  stan- 
dard of  training  (a  standard  fixed  by  the 
Chartered  Society  of  Massage)  and  the  utmost 
care  in  the  settlement  of  the  trained  worker. 
The  future  of  massage  as  a  career  for  the 
blind  was,  in  his  opinion,  safe,  for  it  lay  in 
the  hands  of  men  and  women  of  courage  and 
initiative. 

After  the  luncheon,  those  present  were 
invited  to  inspect  the  new  department,  and 
later  representatives  of  the  Press  were  intro- 
duced to  Dr.  Keller  at  a  meeting  presided 
over  by  the  Right  Hon.  C.  A.  McCurdy, 
were  taken  over  the  Massage  School,  and 
entertained  to  tea. 

On  the  following  day  an  important 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Queen's  Hall  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Association  in  aid 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  when  a  special 
appeal  was  made  in  the  interests  of  the  deaf- 
blind,  an  appeal  which  gained  special 
poignancy  from  the  fact  that  a  large  number 
of  deaf-blind  persons  were  in  the  audience, 
and  eagerly  followed  the  speeches  by  means 
of    the    manual    alphabet.     Sir    Beachcroft 
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Dr.  Helen  Keller  and  Mrs.  Macy  in  the  new  Massage  School. 
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Towse  presided,  and  Lady  As  tor,  M.P., 
welcomed  Dr.  Keller.  Dr.  Keller  and  Mrs. 
Macy  again  spoke,  and  Mrs.  Macy  followed 
her  speech  by  a  particularly  interesting 
demonstration  of  the  way  in  which  Dr. 
Keller  had  learned  the  use  of  speech.  A 
demonstration  of  the  methods  used  for 
teaching  the  totally  deaf  was  given  by  a 
teacher  of  the  School  for  the  Deaf,  Totten- 


ham, and  there  were  dancing  and  physical 
training  displa3^s  by  pupils  of  Oak  Lodge 
and  Anerley  L.C.C.  Schools,  while  the  special 
needs  of  the  deaf  and  the  deaf  blind  were 
ably  voiced  by  Rev.  W.  G.  Pennyman, 
Chairman  of  the  Royal  Association  in  aid  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Charnwood,  President  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Deaf. 


BLIND    WELFARE    SERVICES. 

Ministry  of  Health  Memorandum  162/B.D. 


A   N    important     memorandum     has 

/m  been  issued  by  the  Ministry 

/  ^         of  Health,   consisting  of  ex- 

/     ^        tracts   from   the   forthcoming 

/        ^      Report  of  the  Advisory  Com- 

/  %     mittee,  and  dealing  with  cer- 

-/A.  J^  tain  aspects  of  the  adminis- 

tration of  blind  welfare  services. 

The  memorandum  points  out  how  since 
the  passing  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act  there 
has  been  a  steady  growth  in  the  development 
and  extension  of  services  to  the  blind,  so 
that  now  it  can  reasonably  be  claimed  that 
the  more  obvious  problems  have  been  faced 
and  met.  There  remain,  however,  a  number 
of  matters  which  still  need  special  attention, 
and  these  are  briefly  noted  in  the  memo- 
randum ;  they  are  concerned  with  the 
treatment  of  difficult  cases,  and  the  regis- 
tration of  blind  children. 

Treatment  of  Difficult  Cases.  There  are 
always  some  people  who,  from  misfortune  or 
fault,  are  social  misfits  ;  the  temperamental, 
the  epileptic,  the  undisciplined,  the  vagrant 
— all  these  present  special  individual  pro- 
blems, and  need  careful  individual  treatment. 
Among  them  are  the  moral  defectives,  the 
sex  perverts,  the  blind  person  who  has  shown 
criminal  tendencies  and  perhaps  been  com- 
mitted to  prison,  and  the  adult  mentally 
defective.  Co-operation  with  other  agencies, 
such  as  the  Child  Guidance  Clinic  for  the 
problem  child,  the  Mental  Deficiency  Com- 
mittee for  the  mental  or  moral  defective,  or 
the  National  Society  for  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children  for  the  child  in  moral 
danger,  is  recommended,  while  in  Circular 
1281,  sent  out  with  the  memorandum,  we 
learn  that  arrangements  have  been  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Chief  Constables 
to  inform  the  appropriate  Counties  Asso- 
ciations when  criminal  proceedings  are  taken 


against  a  blind  person,  provided  the  blind 
person  raises  no  objection  to  this  course. 

Registration  of  Children  under  School  Age. 
In  order  that  all  children  shall  be  registered, 
close  co-operation  between  the  Blind  Persons 
Act  Committee  and  the  Child  Welfare  Com- 
mittee is  advised,  as  the  register  should  be 
inclusive  of  the  blind  of  all  ages.  While 
there  are  difficulties  in  deciding  whether  the 
pre-school  child  is  blind  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  it  is  pointed  out 
that  it  is  far  better  to  include  on  the  register  a 
few  doubtful  cases,  which  may  thus  be  kept 
under  supervision,  than  to  fail  to  include 
any  who  should  be  so  included. 

Entry  of  Children  at  School  on  the  Register 
of  the  Blind.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
Register  of  children  between  the  ages  of 
5  and  16  is  sometimes  inaccurate  for  one 
of  the  following  reasons  : — 

1.  That  the  educational  definition  is  wider 
than  that  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  and 
includes  myopes  and  the  partially  blind  un- 
able to  use  ordinary  school-books.  A  rough 
classification,  however,  does  exist  between 
the  children  taught  Braille  and  those  not  so 
taught,  and  this  should  be  helpful  to  those 
responsible  for  registration.  The  Register 
might  safely  include  those  taught  by  Braille 
methods  and  those  who  would  be  so  taught 
were  they  at  school. 

2.  The  link  between  the  registration  au- 
thority and  the  Local  Education  authority 
is  not  always  a  close  one,  especially  in  cases 
where  the  Town  Councils  and  Urban  District 
Councils  are  autonomous  Local  Education 
Authorities  for  elementary  education.  In 
such  areas,  it  is  suggested  that  the  registra- 
tion officer  should  arrange  through  the 
County  Director  of  Education  to  obtain 
annual  returns  of  the  "blind "  children  ascer- 
tained within  the  area  whether  at  school  or  not. 
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THE  DEAF  BLESfD. 

No  one  ever  denies  to  the  deaf-blind  the  deepest  sympathy,  but  the  difficulties 
of  rendering  them  adequate  help  have  always  been  enormous.  Yet  the 
shining  examples  of  Dr.  Helen  Keller  and  Mrs.  Sullivan  Macy  show  that 
ingenuity  and  heroic  perseverance  can  break  down  even  the  double  barrier 
and  release  the  imprisoned  soul. 
Organised  work  for  the  deaf-blind  has  suffered  in  the  past  by  falling  between 
two  stools — the  deaf  and  the  blind.  To-day,  however,  there  is  a  marked 
acceleration  of  the  movement,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America,  towards 
specified  welfare  provision  for  the  deaf-blind.  Dr.  Helen  Keller  has  taken  the  lead  in  America, 
and  in  this  country  the  cause  will  be  greatly  stimulated  by  the  meeting  held  at  the  Queen's 
Hall  on  July  5th,  described  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  The  Royal  Association  in  Aid  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  which  organised  the  meeting,  has  already  done  much,  particularly  in  London. 
The  National  Institute  for  the  Deaf  has  co-operated  with  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
in  certain  cases,  and  is  concerned  with  further  developments,  and  a  number  of  devoted  workers, 
notably  Mr.  J.  H.  Tate,  of  Bradford,  are  bringing  their  long  and  varied  experience  of  blind 
welfare  work  to  the  aid  of  the  deaf-blind.  We  must  mention  also  the  National  Deaf-Blind 
Helpers  League,  and  its  periodical  "  The  Braille  Rainbow,"  which  is  giving  valuable  service, 
not  only  as  a  magazine  of  interest,  but  as  a  means  of  correspondence  and  the  interchange  of 
views. 

Close  co-operation  is  clearly  needed  between  the  various  national  bodies  concerned  in  the 
welfare  of  the  blind  and  of  the  deaf.  A  definite  and  comprehensive  scheme  should  be  formulated 
for  the  assistance  of  the  deaf-blind.  In  particular,  some  means  should  be  found  for  increasing 
the  number  of  volunteers  who  will  undertake  the  task  of  learning  the  manual  alphabet,  as 
adapted  for  the  deaf-blind,  and  in  ministering  to  them  as  guides,  philosophers,  and  friends. 
If  the  helpers  of  the  deaf-blind  follow  faithfully  in  the  trail  blazed  by  Mrs.  Sullivan  Macy, 
they  will  open  the  eyes  and  the  ears  of  many  who  are  now  in  a  dark,  dead  world  to  the  seen  and 
sounding  world  of  Helen  Keller. 

A  RECOGNITION  OF  SERVICE. 

Every  blind  musician,  music  student,  and  lover  of  music  must  welcome  with  gratification 
the  news  that  Mrs.  Dora  Emily  Margaret  Watson  has  been  awarded  a  Civil  List  Pension  "  in 
recognition  of  the  services  of  her  husband,  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Watson,  in  the  advancement  of 
the  study  of  music  by  the  blind."  This  is  an  honour  paid  to  a  servant  of  the  blind  whose 
devotion  to  his  life's  work  was  marked  by  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  rare  in  its  energy  ;  he  literally 
wore  himself  out  by  forgetting  himself  to  concentrate  on  others.  His  sacrifice  was  not,  as  it 
might  have  been,  unavailing,  because  in  him  emotion  was  always  disciplined  by  intelligence, 
and  the  Government's  testimonial  to  his  work  is  a  tribute  not  so  much  to  the  effort  but  to  its 
success,  the  mark  of  which  will  endure  while  Braille  music  endures  and  while  the  blind  composer 
and  instrumentalist  continue  to  lighten  the  world  with  the  loveliness  of  song. 

THE  FAIR  CITY  OF  BRAILLE. 

The  comments,  reported  in  our  news  columns,  of  Dr.  Lindsay,  the  Master  of  Balliol,  at  the 
Worcester  College  for  the  Blind  Prize-giving,  on  the  merits  of  the  limitations  of  a  Braille  library, 
should  be  gratefully  received  by  blind  readers.  They  stem  the  biting  desire  of  book  lovers 
for  more,  and  should  guide  the  fingers  itching  for  the  latest  ephemeral  novel  back  to  the  burden 
of  beauty  in  the  classics — old  stories  which  scoff  in  their  righteous  pride  at  all  snow-king 
retellings  that  melt  away  at  time's  touch.  Only  the  best  literature  should  be  enshrined  in 
Braille,  and  those  who  crave,  and  ask  for,  and  get  the  "  latest,"  should  beware  of  polluting  a  fair 
city  with  bungaloid  growths. 

The  Editor. 
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ANNUAL    SISTERHOOD    RALLY. 

Greater  London  Fund  for  the  Blind. 


HAT  a  Sisterhood!" 
These  were  Dame 
Madge  Kendal's  opening 
words  at  the  Tenth 
Annual  Sisterhood 
Gathering  at  the  Queen 's 
Hall  on  June  9th. 
Once  again  Captain  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse, 
V.C,  K.C.V.O.,  C.B.E.,  presided,  accom- 
panied by  Lady  Towse,  and  supported  on  the 
platform  by  Mr.  P.  M.  Evans,  LL.D., 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  H.  J.  Wagg, 
O.B.E.,  Hon.  Treasurer,  Mr.  R.  B.  Hughes- 
Buller,  CLE.,  C.B.E.,  The  Marchioness 
Townshend,  The  Rev.  F.  W.  and  Mrs. 
Newland,  Mr.  H.  C.  Preece,  Secretary,  Mrs. 
Preece,  and  others.  This  year  the  gathering 
was  honoured  by  the  presence  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Sisterhood  Committee, 
Lady  Stamp.  Sir  Beachcroft,  calling  on  Lady 
Stamp  to  address  the  meeting,  said  that  all 
present  were  most  grateful  to  her  for  coming 
to  speak  on  a  cause  in  which  she  has 
already  shown  so  much  practical  interest. 

Lady  Stamp  replied  :  "It  gives  me  very 
great  pleasure  to  be  representing  the  Na- 
tional Sisterhood  Movement  this  afternoon. 
We  have  gathered  together  for  a  great  cause. 
Our  Sisterhood  Movement,  whether  we  are 
affiliated  to  the  National  Sisterhood  Move- 
ment or  not,  stands  for  Service  with  Sacrifice. 
We  have  tremendous  ideals  of  lifting  up  the 
womanhood  of  our  country,  but  it  is  no  use 
having   ideals   unless   we   can   be   practical. 


Dame  Madge  Kendal  presenting  Lady  Stamp's  prize  to  a  member  of  Qnex  Road 
Wesleyan  Sisterhood  Club. 


So  we  try'  to  be  practical  in  doing  some 
difficult  piece  of  work  for  Our  Lord  and 
Master,  and  what  better  than  the  work  for 
which  we  have  come  together  this  after- 
noon. My  experience  with  blind  people  is 
that  they  do  not  want  our  pity.  We  have 
come  to  show  our  help  and  encouragement 
in  trying  to  help  them  to  help  themselves, 
and  there  is  no  greater  work  we  can  do. 

"  We  thank  you  for  all  you  have  done  in 
the  year  that  is  past,  and  have  come  to  ask 
you  to  re-double  your  efforts,  so  that  those 
who  need  our  help  shall  not  be  disappointed 
in  the  result  of  the  year  that  is  to  come. 
Then  we  shall  meet  again  next  year  still 
further  to  rejoice." 

Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  whose  role  was  to 
welcome  the  audience,  was  himself  greeted 
with  a  tumultuous  welcome.  His  expression 
of  thanks  to  the  workers  on  Geranium  Day 
and  all  those  who  had  contributed  to  the 
success  of  this  meeting  was  not  rmtinged 
with  humour.  "  Geranium  Day  for  this  year 
is  over,"  he  said,  "  and  what  a  day  !  We, 
all  the  blind  in  London  and  Greater  London, 
do  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts 
for  what  you  have  done  to  save  that  day 
from  disaster.  We  cannot  expect  people, 
huddling  along  a  street  with  an  umbrella, 
or  with  their  coats  buttoned  up,  to  stop  and 
wait  and  think  of  anything,  much  less  to 
open  their  pockets,  letting  in  the  rain,  and 
letting  out  the  money."  ' 

He  then  called  upon  Miss  Edwards,  the 
Sisterhood  Appeal  organiser, 
who  made  the  following 
report:  "It  is  with  feelings 
of  profound  thankfulness 
that  I  now  present  the  Tenth 
Annual  Sisterhood  Report  :• — 
Last  year  we  spoke  of 
mounting  the  Hill  Difficulty, 
and  step  by  step  the  Hill 
has  been  climbed  by  you  all, 
with  hearts  full  of  courage 
and  endeavour,  but  on  a 
never-to-be-forgotten  day  in 
May — Geranium  Day- — -you 
all  but  fell  in  the  Slough  of 
Despond,  for  the  rain  de- 
scended and  the  floods  came. 
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But  having  emulated  the  virtues 
of  the  good  housewife  mentioned  in 
the  Book  of  Proverbs,  who  arose  early 
in  the  morning,  you  sallied  forth 
before  the  showers  to  give  help  to 
the  blind  and  needy,  and  so  gathered 
in  the  fruit  of  your  labours,  which 
has  amounted  to  ;£i,028  on  Geranium 
Day  alone.  By  other  of  the  good 
housewife's  efforts  enumerated  in 
Proverbs,  you  have  raised  a  further 
sum  this  year  of  £334,  bringing 
the  grand  total  to  ^^1,362,  thus 
bringing  the  amount  collected  on 
behalf  of  the  10,000  blind  of  Greater 
London  during  the  last  10  years 
up  to  approximately  £8,000.  This 
year,  as  last,  we  have  welcomed  many 
new  Sisterhoods,  who  have  joined 
us  on  the  path  leading  towards  the 
summit,  and  our  hearts  are  filled 
with  gratitude  to  you  all  for  the 
patient  and  steady  toil  which  has  led  you 
far  on  the  upward  road. 

"  The  Silver  Tea  Urn,  generously  given  by 
The  British  Weekly,  as  you  know,  which  is 
held  in  perpetuity  by  the  Quex  Road  Wesleyan 
Sisterhood  Club,  Kilburn,  has  been  replaced, 
through  the  generosity  of  the  Management 
Committee  of  this  Fund,  by  a  facsimile, 
made  by  Sir  John  Bennett,  Ltd.  The  Trophy 
is  not  offered  on  quite  the  same  conditions 
as  the  last,  but  this  will  be  explained  when 
I  visit  your  meetings.  Although  the  Quex 
Road  Sisterhood  Club  did  not  enter  the 
Competition,  we  congratulate  them  on  their 
wonderful  achievements  in  again  contributing 
the  largest  amount  on  Geranium  Day — 
i97  17s.  gd. 

"  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  announce  that 
the  Tea  Urn  is  to  be  held  for  this  year  by  the 
Grays  Congregational  Sisterhood,  Essex,  who 
have  collected  over  £50,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Baptists  the  grand  total 
amounts  to  £59  i6s.  2d.  They  also  have 
retained  their  place,  having  been  second 
on  the  list  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Competition.  We  tender  our  very  hearty 
congratulations. 

"  Lady  Stamp  is  very  kindly  giving  this 
year  the  special  prize  of  Silver  Teaspoons  to 
the  seller  who  has  contributed  the  largest 
individual    amount :    the    winner    is    Mrs. 


The  Silver  Tea  Urn  "At  Home"  with  the  organiser  and  officials  of 
Grays  Congregatronal  Sisterhood. 


Barrett,  of  the  Quex  Road  Sisterhood  Club, 
Kilburn,  who  collected  ;^5  gs.  4d. 

"  Three  copies  of  his  book  '  Newland  of 
Claremont  and  Canning  Town  '  have  been 
given  as  prizes  by  the  author — the  Rev. 
F.  W.  Newland,  M.A.,  Chairman  of  the 
Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales, 
1926.  These  prizes  will  be  awarded  to 
Miss  Day,  the  indefatigable  Grays  organiser 
for  the  past  two  years  ;  Miss  Breadnam, 
also  of  the  Grays  Congregational  Sisterhood, 
who  collected  £4  6s.  8d.  ;  and  Mrs.  Channon, 
of  the  Penge  Congregational  Women's  Guild, 
for  collecting  £4  6s.  5d. 

"  The  Barclay  Workshops  for  Blind  Wo- 
men again  offer  two  of  their  beautifully 
woven  cloths  as  prizes,  and  these  will  be 
awarded  to  Mrs.  Brien,  of  the  Merton  Road 
Congregational  Sisterhood,  Wimbledon 
(£3  14s.  3d.)  ;  and  Miss  Bettie  Hancock,  of 
the  Archway  Road  Wesleyan  Sisterhood, 
Islington  (£3  9s.  lod.). 

"  A  consolation  prize  is  being  presented 
to  Mrs.  Clarke,  of  Wanstead,  who,  although 
72  years  of  age,  sold  from  5.15  a.m.  until 
2  p.m.     May  God  bless  her  in  her  efforts. 

"  Certificates  of  thanks  to  all  Sisterhoods 
who  have  contributed  their  services  will  be 
presented  at  their  meetings. 

"  In  connection  with  our  Postcard  Com- 
petition, a  special  prize  has  been  given  by 
Mrs.     Gale,     of    Bunyan    Meeting    House, 
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Bedford,  to  the  Brickfield  Congregational 
Church  Sisterhood,  Stratford,  whose  mem- 
bers have  sold  the  greatest  number  of 
cards. 

"It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  prize- 
winners come  from  the  four  points  of  the 
compass. 

"  For  the  fourth  year  in  succession  dear 
Dame  Madge  Kendal  has  come  from  the 
country  to  present  the  prizes,  and  in  the 
words  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  we  would 
say  of  her — '  She  openeth  her  mouth  with 
wisdom  and  in  her  tongue  is  the  law  of 
kindness.' 

"  Eight  thousand  pounds  is  the  result  of 
your  strenuous  climb.  Is  it  too  much  to 
ask  that  not  one  will  relax  until  every 
shadowed  life  is  illuminated  by  the  blessed 
sunshine  that  crowns  the  summit  of  the 
Hill  Difficulty  ?" 

Dame  Madge  Kendal  somewhat  reluctantly 
handed  over  the  cup,  remarking  :  "  When  I 
look  at  that  cup,  I  say  to  myself  every  year, 
'  Shall  I  give  it  ?  '  And  every  year  I  wonder 
whether  I  can,  and  whether  all  that  is  wrong 
in  me  clings  more  to  the  cup  than  to  the 
Sisterhood."  Each  succeeding  prize  was 
presented  with  an  apt  and  witty  remark, 
which  will  doubtless  be  treasured  by  the 
recipient ;  but  the  vast  audience  participated 
in  Dame  Madge's  words  to  Mrs.  Clarke, 
whom  she  designated  "  my  rival."  Mrs. 
Clarke  left  the  platform  with  her  prize,  but 
still  retaining  unshared  with  Dame  Madge 
Kendal  her  secret  of  early  rising. 

Calling  upon  Mr.  Preece,  Sir  Beachcroft 
said  :  "It  has  been  my  privilege  and  my 
great  pleasure  to  know  Mr.  Preece  some  20 
years,  and  what  he  has  accomplished  in 
that  time.  There  is  no  man  who  has  put 
■in  more  work,  and  whose  heart  has  been 
nearer  the  cause  for  which  he  has  been 
working  ;  there  is  not  a  greater  friend  to  the 
blind  in  London,  or  elsewhere,  and  they  know 
it  and  thank  him  for  all  he  has  done." 

Mr.  Preece  said  :  "As  I  listened  this 
afternoon  to  the  graphic  Report  prepared 
by  my  colleague,  I  continued  to  ask  myself 
how  many  of  you  in  this  vast  audience  even 
faintly  realised  the  character  and  the  far- 
reaching  effect  of  your  work  for  the  blind  ; 
for  you  provide  education,  training,  employ- 


ment, after-care,  and  in  a  variety  of  ways 
enable  the  blind,  like  Sir  Beachcroft  and 
myself,  to  live  happy,  healthy  and  normal 
lives  in  the  darkness.  It  is  through  your 
help  that  we  can  convert  London  from  a 
great  sound  into  a  great  opportunity. 
How  miserable,  how  dull,  how  dreary,  how 
self-centred  our  lives  would  be  if  it  were  not 
for  that  wonderful  gift  of  humour  you  help 
us  to  enjoy  !  You  help  us  to  laugh  at  our 
own  misfortunes,  and  to  chuckle  when  we  are 
misunderstood. 

"  This  is  the  last  time  I  shall  speak  to  you 
in  my  capacity  as  Secretary,  for  at  the  end 
of  this  month  I  rest  from  my  labours.  And 
now  I  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  transact  my 
last  official  act,  and  to  make  my  last  official 
appeal.  My  last  official  act  is  to  thank  you 
all  from  the  depths  of  my  heart  for  the  very 
splendid  work  you  have  done  during  these 
years,  to  thank  you  for  what  you  are  doing 
to-day,  and  to  ask  you  to  help  those  who  are 
working  in  the  future.  My  last  appeal  is  to 
Him  above,  who  is  the  Giver  of  sight,  and 
the  Giver  of  all  great,  good  things  for  men, 
and  that  appeal :  '  May  God  be  with  you 
till  we  meet  again.'  Before  Mr.  Preece 
could  resume  his  seat,  the  Sisterhood  Choir — 
300  voices — took  up  the  strain  "  God  be 
with  you  till  we  meet  again." 

The  musical  programme,  which  is  always 
greatly  appreciated,  was  particularly  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  meeting. 
The  beautiful  voices  of  Miss  Vass,  Miss 
Wincey  and  Miss  Benton  were  heard  in 
trio  for  the  first  time,  while  Miss  Vass  and 
Mr.  Edward  Slaughter  rendered  solos  and 
also  a  duet,  the  music  being  selected  from 
the  works  of  Handel,  Mendelssohn  and 
Stainer.  The  community  singing  was  of  a 
high  order,  led  by  the  Choir,  conducted  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Fagge,  Honorary  Musical  Direc- 
tor (Conductor  of  the  London  Choral  So- 
ciety), to  the  organ  accompaniment  of  Mr. 
George  Ansell,  F.R.C.O.,  organist  of  the 
Upper  Holloway  Baptist  Church,  Islington, 
to  whom  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  giving 
up  so  much  of  their  valuable  time. 

A  truly  memorable  meeting,  inspiring 
anew  those  who  have  already  learned  the 
meaning  of  the  Sisterhood  ideal,  "  Service 
with  Sacrifice." 
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METHODS    OF    REMUNERATION. 


XII. 
By  BEN  PURSE. 


IF  we  may  judge  from  the  utterances 
that  have  been  expressed  by  a  number 
of  correspondents,  it  would  appear  that 
they  are  rather  fearful  as  to  what  may 
happen  in  consequence  of  the  various 
systems  of  wage  payments  b.nng  sub- 
mitted to  such  a  close  scrutiny. 
They  are  anxious  that  the  truth  should  be 
made  known,  at  least  in  theory,  and  when 
all  the  disquieting  facts  are  revealed  they 
appear  to  be  perturbed.  Their  attitude  is 
perhaps  bast  described  by  Mr.  Shaw  when 
he  observes  :  "  Only  those  who  have  never 
reached  the  truth  are  quite  confident  that  it 
should  always  be  told."  If  such  a  limited 
conception  of  the  functions  of  criticism  is  to 
hold  the  field,  however,  no  radical  reform 
can  be  hoped  for  ;  and  no  matter  how  un- 
pleasant the  truth  may  be,  it  is  desirable 
that  we  should  face  its  implications  with 
courage  and  resolution. 

So  far  as  we  have  proceeded  with  our 
examination  of  this  subject,  it  surely  has 
b3en  made  abundantly  clear  that  scarcely 
two  institutions  are  to  be  found  with  identical 
systems  of  wage  payments.  This  is  particu- 
larly unfortunate,  for  as  we  have  already 
suggested,  these  variations  cannot  fail  to  be 
a  prolific  source  of  discontent  among  the 
employees,  whilst  any  serious  attempts 
scientifically  to  regulate  costs  of  production 
and  wage  rates  are  rendered  well-nigh  im- 
possible. 

We  have  frequently  seen  it  suggested  that 
these  two  aspects  of  the  problem,  viz.,  pro- 
duction costs  and  wage  payments,  have 
really  nothing  in  common,  but  this,  of  course, 
is  a  most  absurd  contention.  They  are 
closely  related  economic  factors  which  in- 
evitably determine  the  value  of  the  industry 
practised,  and  no  business  man  can  possibly 
ignore  their  existence  if  he  desires  to  remain 
solvent.  It  necessarily  follows,  therefore, 
that  wage  standards  should  not  be  raised  or 
depressed  by  the  mere  rule  of  thumb,  for 
there  is  always  a  scientific  aspect  of  the 
situation  to  which  reference  must  of  necessity 
be  made  if  justice  is  to  be  meted  out  to  the 
various  interests  involved. 


Our  objection  to  the  minimum  wage  as 
such  is  primarily  on  the  ground  that  its 
promoters  seek  artificially  to  impose  wage 
standards  without  reference  to  the  industry 
concerned,  and  without  ascertaining  whether 
it  is  capable  of  meeting  the  charges  that  have 
been  or  are  being  superimposed  upon  it.  If 
we  are  to  assume  that  these  factors  are  of  no 
account  because  the  rates  will  artificially 
sustain  these  wage  conditions,  then,  of  course, 
we  may  as  well  completely  disregard  any 
attempt  either  to  manufacture  or  sell  under 
economic  conditions.  But  such  a  ruinous 
process  is  bound  to  meet  its  Nemesis,  for  no 
community  of  thoughtful  people  will  in- 
definitely submit  to  such  an  imposition, 
which  is  subversive  of  all  that  is  best  in  our 
civic  life. 

It  is  true  to  say  that  London  is  the  only 
great  centre  of  population  where  any  semb- 
lance of  uniformity  in  wage  payments 
exists  :  at  least  there  are  three  large  work- 
shops where  piecework  rates  of  wages  with  a 
flat  rate  subsidy  are  provided.  We  are  not 
here  discussing  the  vexed  question  as  to 
whether  the  subsidies  are  or  are  not  adequate 
— that  is  quite  another  story.  Our  imme- 
diate concern  is  to  discover  those  elements 
which  make  for  permanence  and  stability, 
and  to  urge  that  in  the  interests  of  ordered 
progress  our  methods  of  remuneration  should 
be  so  fashioned  as  to  embrace  all  such 
features. 

It  is  quite  properly  contended  in  some 
quarters  that  we  cannot  under  a  system  of 
free  competition  so  regulate  production  costs 
and  wages  as  to  make  any  system  absolutely 
fool-proof,  and  it  is  perhaps  true  to  say  that 
there  must  be  a  reasonable  margin  within 
which  we  are  free  to  operate,  otherwise  com- 
petition would  automatically  cease.  But  we 
are  not  unmindful  of  the  necessity  for  pos- 
sessing such  a  free  margin,  nor  are  we  seeking 
mathematically  to  regulate  the  scope  of  the 
producing  or  selling  agencies.  We  are 
striving  to  discover  and  develop  a  system  of 
remuneration  that  is  capable  of  being 
applied  generally,  and  one  which  while  pre- 
serving   the    interests    of    managers    and 
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workers  alike,  will  at  the  same  time  have  the 
effect  of  making  all  feel  that  their  concern  in 
the  body  politic  is  the  real  motive  power  by 
which  their  every  action  is  prompted. 

There  is  an  old  Chinese  proverb  which 
states  :  "  You  cannot  prevent  the  birds  of 
sadness  from  flying  over  your  head,  but  you 
can  prevent  them  from  building  nests  in 
your  hair."  We  may  legitimately  experi- 
ence some  sense  of  disappointment  with  the 
character  of  most  of  the  industries  that  are 
usually  practised  in  institutions  for  the  blind, 
in  that  they  appear  to  be  incapable  of 
yielding  substantial  wages  to  the  workers. 
But  this  consideration  should  not  wholly  pre- 
clude us  from  making  the  best  of  a  rather 
difftcultand  complicated  situation,  and  what- 
ever else  we  may  accomplish  it  surely  should 
be  possible  to  demonstrate  to  the  public 
that  those  so  engaged  are  making  a 
sensible  contribution  towards  their  own 
maintenance  by  genuine  industrial  effort. 
Economic  earnings  should  therefore  be 
maintained  at  such  a  level  as  wholly  to 
discountenance  the  idea  that  workshops  for 
the  blind  are  something  in  the  nature  of 
glorified  relief  stations.  We  cannot  be  too 
insistent  upon  the  point  of  view  that  obsolete 
branches  of  industry  should  be  replaced  by 
pursuits  possessing  real  economic  utility 
and  value,  and  this  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  more  assiduous  and  intensive  research 
work. 

Before  attempting  to  summarise  the  re- 
sults of  our  investigations  we  give  further 
evidence  as  to  the  conditions  of  payment 
made  by  a  few  additional  institutions  for  the 
blind.  These  do  not  differ  essentially  from 
the  facts  we  have  already  noted  elsewhere, 
but  they  do  further  emphasise  the  importance 
of  bringing  into  being  a  system  of  wage  pay- 
ments that  within  certain  limits  can  be 
applied  to  the  entire  community  of  industrial 
blind  workers. 

May  we  then  first  refer  to  the  wage  con- 
ditions obtaining  at  the  Aberdeen  Asylum 
for  the  Blind.  Here  we  have  an  agency  that 
like  the  rest  of  the  Scottish  Institutions,  is 
paying  a  minimum  wage.  In  this  instance, 
the  rates  are  :  men,  44/-  per  week,  rising  to 
47/-  ;  women,  28/6,  rising  to  30/-,  for  a 
45j-hour  week. 

The  number  of  journeymen  workers  at 
March  31st,  1931,  was  70,  53  men  and  17 
women.     During   the   last   three   years   the 


amount  of  actual  wages  earned  at  piecework 
or  standard  rates  and  also  the  amount  paid 
in  augmentation  was  as  follows  : — 

Year.  Earnings.     Augmentation. 

1928-29      ..        £1,758  £3.861 

1929-30      ..  1,757  4,469 

1930-31      ..  1,879  4.740 

The  Aberdeen  Asylum  for  the  Blind  was 
established  in  1843. 

The  South  Devon  and  Cornwall  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  Plymouth,  is  one  of  the  com- 
paratively smaller  workshops,  though  it  has 
grown  considerably  within  the  last  few  years 
and  is  performing  magnificent  work  on  behalf 
of  the  blind.  It  was  founded  in  i860,  and 
now  employs  39  workers,  who  are  engaged 
under  piecework  conditions,  with  a  subsidy 
of  15s.  per  week  on  earnings  of  los.,  de- 
creasing by  3d.  in  the  is.  on  earnings  above 
that  amount.  In  addition  a  bonus  of  20 
per  cent,  on  earnings  is  paid  to  workers  who 
reside  outside  the  city  of  Plymouth,  while 
the  wages  of  persons  in  Plymouth  itself  are 
made  up  to  a  minimum  of  £2  5s.  for  men 
and  35s.  for  women.  The  following  figures 
show  the  economic  earnings  and  subsidies 
paid  during  the  past  three  years  : — 

Year.  Earnings.      Augmentation. 

1928-29      ..        £1,600  £1.203 

1929-30      ..  1,650  '^1,653 

1930-31       .  .  1,726  2,222 

By  way  of  further  illustration  we  give 
two  additional  examples  setting  forth  con- 
ditions obtaining  in  the  larger  institutions, 
where  systems  of  piecework  rates  of  wages 
are  practised  and  where  substantial  subsidies 
are  provided.  The  Leeds  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  which  was  founded  in  1866,  now  em- 
ploys 102  blind  persons,  and  in  addition  to 
piecework  rates  and  augmentation  further 
subsidies  are  paid  in  certain  departments 
where  economic  earnings  are  exceptionally 
low.  Allowances  are  also  given  for  holida37s 
and  during  periods  when  the  workers  are 
on  short  time.  The  following  figures  show 
the  amounts  paid  during  the  past  three 
years  : — 

Augmentation, 
Year.  Earnings.  etc. 

1928-29      . .        £3,260  £4.901 

1929-30      . .        "3.640  5.319 

1930-31      ..  3,589  6,376 

The  final  example  to  which  we  propose  to 
call  attention  in  these  articles  is  that  of 
Henshaw's  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Man- 
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Chester,  which  was  first  established  in  1837, 
and  now  provides  employment  for  209  blind 
persons.  Here  the  wage  conditions  are 
piecework  rates  wherever  applicable,  with 
augmentation  on  the  following  scale  :  for 
men  earning  up  to  22s.  per  week,  a  like  sum 
is  paid  in  augmentation,  decreasing  by  3d. 
in  the  is.  on  all  earnings  above  22s.  ;  for 
women  earning  up  to  12s.  per  week,  aug- 
mentation of  19s.  6d.  is  paid,  decreasing  by 
3d.  in  the  is.  on  all  earnings  over  12s.  The 
total  amount  paid  in  wages  and  augmentation 
during  the  past  three  years  was  as  follows  : — 
Year.  Earnings.     Augmentation. 

1928-29      ..        £5,076  £4,942 

1929-30      ..  5,982  5,549 

1930-31      . .  6,074  6,015 

It  is  important  that  we  should  not  attempt 
by  any  stereotyped  processes  to  limit  the 
scope  and  usefulness  of  workshops  for  the 
blind.  As  we  have  previously  remarked, 
they  constitute  the  most  important  medium 
through  which  to  deal  with  large  numbers 
of  sightless  persons.  So  far  they  have 
restricted  themselves  to  practising  a  very 
limited  number  of  occupations,  and  to  this 
extent  only  have  they  stultified  their  own 
growth.  That  limited  conception  of  func- 
tional usefulness  is  passing  away,  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  next  genera- 
tion will  witness  a  broadening  of  the  basis  of 
employment  by  the  inclusion  of  other  trades 
and  processes  which  will  give  greater  scope 
to  the  managers,  whilst  providing  more  ade- 
quate opportunities  for  the  exercise  of 
initiative  on  the  part  of  the  employees.  This 
is  the  consummation  towards  which  we  can 
all  make  a  practical  contribution  in  the 
future. 

Aristotle  wrote  :  "  Carefulness  is  least  in 
that  which  is  common  to  most,  for  men 
take  thought  in  the  chief  place  for  their 
own,  and  less  for  the  common  stock." 
An  impression  appears  to  exist  not  only  in  the 
minds  of  blind  employees,  but  also  in  some 
administrations,  that  an  integral  part  of 
policy  should  be  to  extract  as  much  financial 
aid  as  possible  for  the  various  services  from 
public  funds  :  but  this  conception  is  surely 
wrong  and  completely  opposed  to  the  true 
spirit  of  service  by  which  we  should  be 
actuated.  It  is  true  that  a  high  standard 
of  proficiency  must  be  maintained,  but  the 
contribution  we  ourselves  make  to  such  a 
standard  should  be  one  of  genuire  economic 


value.  A  rightly  conceived  policy  should 
aim  at  being  able  to  preserve  a  rational 
sense  of  independence,  and  this  can  be  best 
maintained  by  incessantly  striving  not  only 
to  keep  production  costs  within  reasonable 
limits,  but  to  encourage  all  those  practical 
means  by  which  initiative  and  enterprise 
can  be  sustained,  so  that  the  earning  of  leal 
wages  may  stand  in  rational  relationship  to 
subsidies  and  all  other  forms  of  unearned 


mcome. 


{To'bs  concluded) 


RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS 

The  Royal  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  Glasgow. 

The  National  Union  of  the  Professional 
and  Industrial  Blind  has  just  published  a 
Report  (price  6d.)  on  a  visit  paid  to  the 
Royal  Asylum  for  the  Blind  in  Glasgow  by 
Mr.  Ben  Purse.  It  is  prefaced  by  a  foreword 
by  Dr.  Whitfield,  who  pleads  that  the 
experiments  made  by  the  Glasgow  pioneers 
may  be  studied  in  other  centres,  in  order  that 
others  may  enter  into  their  labours,  and  profit 
both  by  the  success  and  failure  that  has 
attended  the  work  in  Glasgow. 

Mr.  Purse  begins  by  giving  figures  of  the 
Glasgow  Royal  Asylum,  wh^ch  in  March, 
1931,  employed  312  men  and  79  women,  and 
had  119  men  and  63  women  under  training, 
figures  which  mean  that  the  Glasgow  Insti- 
tution is  three  times  larger  than  anything 
else  of  its  kind  outside  London.  He  tells 
how  he  first  visited  the  Asylum  in  1905, 
when  Mr.  Stoddart  was  its  manager,  and 
pays  tribute  to  his  initiative  in  developing 
the  bedding,  wirework  and  cabinet-making 
industries,  even  at  this  early  date. 

From  1917  to  1922  the  Institution  went 
through  a  period  of  great  discontent  and 
difficulty  ;  there  were,  in  Mr.  Purse's  opinion, 
faults  on  both  sides,  and  it  was  a  pity  that 
there  could  not  have  been  a  more  conciliatory 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  management  on 
the  one  hand,  and  a  more  reasonable  out- 
look on  the  part  of  the  workers  on  the  other. 
In  1923  matters  had  reached  a  pass  when  it 
had  become  clear  that  some  form  of  public 
control  was  inevitable,  and  the  Board  of 
Management  of  the  Asylum  finally  decided 
to  hand  over  their  organisation,  with  assets 
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amounting  to  about  £100,000,  to  the  munici- 
pal authorities. 

These  authorities  soon  decided  that  it 
was  desirable  to  increase  their  area,  and 
invited  the  local  authorities  of  the  south- 
west of  Scotland  to  co-operate  with  them  in 
forming  a  joint  Committee — "  the  first  great 
regional  organisation  performing  work  on 
behalf  of  the  blind  under  pubhc  control." 

A  minimum  wage  of  50s.  per  week  to  men 
and  33s.  per  week  to  women  is  paid,  though 
actually     economic     earnings,     whether     of 
men  or  women,  reach  a  very  low  level.     This, 
as  the  writer  points  out,  is  the  criticism  that 
has  almost  invariably  to  be  levelled  against 
minimum    wage    institutions,    the    Glasgow 
undertaking    not    being    more    costly    than 
many  others  where  minimum  wages  operate, 
and  incentive  to  effort  is  thereby  lessened. 
That    the    ostimated    annual    loss    exceeds 
;;^4,ooo    p. a.    apart    from    money    provided 
for  the   augmentation   of  wages   is   serious 
enough  as  it  stands,  but  it  would  be  much 
heavier    were    it    not    for    the    commercial 
success  of  certain  departments  of  the  Institu- 
tion.    The  fact  remains  then  that  "  output 
at  the  Glasgow  Institution  is  registered  at 
an    unreasonably    low    level."     Where    the 
Wind  are  concerned,  the  writer  points  out, 
the  factors  that  govern  the  minimum  wage 
standard    in     ordinary     sighted    industries 
cannot  apply,  and  the  minimum  wage  may 
become  merely  another  name  for  charity. 

Of  the  industries  followed  at  Glasgow, 
Mr.  Purse  specially  commends  to  the  con- 
sideration of  other  workshop-managers, 
cabinet-making  as  a  suitable  occupation  for 
the  blind  workman.  He  does  not  suggest 
that  very  cheap  furniture  should  be  made, 
but  only  that  of  good  medium  quality,  and 
is  of  opinion  that  even  if  considerable  capital 
were  required  to  equip  a  factory,  the  experi- 
ment is  well  worth  making.  Central  market- 
ing schemes  will  not,  in  his  opinion,  save  the 
situation,  unless  managers  of  workshops  are 
also  ready  to  show  active  and  intelligent 
enterprise,  and  to  co-operate  with  the  busi- 
ness man.  Finally,  he  shows  how  the 
gloomy  prophecy  that  private  benevolence 
must  cease  where  municipalisation  enters 
in  has  been  falsified  in  the  case  of  Glasgow, 
where  the  Institution  has  continued  to 
receive  legacies  from  1923  onwards,  receiving 
over  ;;^i2,300  in  the  two  years  ending  March, 
1931,  from  this  source. 


The  Report  contains  three  Appendices, 
the  first  consisting  of  a  statement  by  the 
Manager  of  the  Royal  Asylum  on  the  earning 
capacity  of  the  workers,  and  urging  that  a 
minimum  wage  scheme  should  include  a 
system  of  grading,  by  which  the  trainee  is 
obliged  to  reach  a  ceitain  percentage  of 
earning  capacity  before  passing  from  one 
grade  to  another.  The  second  Appendix 
deals  with  the  system  of  apprenticeship 
recently  introduced  in  Glasgow,  and  shows 
the  seven  grades  required,  the  first  five 
covering  the  training  period  of  five  years, 
the  sixth  being  that  in  which  the  worker 
becomes  an  "  improver  "  preparatory  to  his 
becoming  a  journeyman  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventh  year.  The  last  Appendix 
shows  the  amount  expended  in  the  augmenta- 
tion of  wages  (as  contrasted  with  economic 
earnings)  in  most  of  the  large  urban  areas 
in  1930-31. 

The  whole  Report  is  closely  packed  with 
facts  and  figures,  and  well  repays  study. 
It  is  such  intensive  reviews  of  institutions 
that  furnish  valuable  data  for  those  who  want 
to  profit  by  the  experiences,  the  successes, 
and  the  failures  of  the  past,  that  they  may 
build  more  wisely  in  the  future. 

School   Broadcasting. 

The  broadcast  lesson,  with  its  definite 
appeal  to  the  pupil's  ear  rather  than  to  the 
eye,  should  be  specially  valuable  in  Schools 
for  the  Blind,  and  teachers  in  such  schools 
should  therefore  read  with  interest  the  pam- 
phlet recently  issued  by  the  Central  Council 
for  School  Broadcasting,  and  entitled  "  Some 
Problems  of  School  Broadcasting  "  (price 
3d.).  The  pamphlet  sets  out  to  answer  four 
questions  : — ■ 

1.  What  shall  be  broadcast  to  schools  ? 

2.  Who  is  to  broadcast  to  schools  ? 

3.  How  should  broadcast  lessons  be  used  ? 

4.  Why  are  not  more  schools  taking  broad- 

cast lessons  ? 

Under  the  first  heading  the  various 
Subject  Committees  (dealing  respectively 
with  history,  geography,  English,  science, 
etc.)  give  an  account  of  the  aspects  of  their 
respective  subjects  which  three  years'  experi- 
ment has  suggested  as  most  valuable  for 
school-broadcasts . 

The  question  "  Who  is  to  broadcast  ?  " 
is  answered  by  some  account  of  broadcasting 
personahty,     and     describes     the     various 
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methods  (exposition,  story,  dramatisation) 
that  may  be  used.  It  is  interesting  to 
learn  that  the  good  classroom  teacher  may 
not  be  equally  effective  before  the  micro- 
phone, and  that  the  shy,  retiring  scholar 
"  relieved  of  the  embarrassment  of  seeing 
his  fellows  face  to  face  may  have  unsus- 
pected powers  of  interesting  them." 

Under  the  third  heading,  "  How  should  the 
lessons  be  given  ?  "  suggestions  are  made  to 
teachers  as  to  ways  in  which  the  broadcast 
lesson  can  be  used  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  especially  in  such  a  way  that  it  may 
encourage  individual  mental  effort  in  the 
pupils. 

Finally,  an  attempt  is  made  to  answer  the 
question  why  more  schools  do  not  take  the 
lessons.  Expense,  poor  reception,  and  dis- 
location of  the  time-table  are  among  the 
reasons  put  forward.  Very  wiselv  the 
Council  deprecates  any  attempt  to  force 
the  pace.  In  a  preface  to  the  pamphlet  a 
quotation  is  given  from  a  broadcast  address 
by  Robert  Bridges  :  "  Among  the  amazing 
discoveries  that  are  thrusting  the  nine- 
teenth century  into  the  dark  ages,  none 
promises  so  to  revolutionise  our  social 
routine  as  this  invention."  Surely,  then,  it 
is  desirable  that  those  responsible  for  the 
training  of  children  should  direct  them  in 
the  proper  use  of  so  marvellous  a  gift,  and 
combat  that  danger  of  mere  "  passive 
listening  "  of  which  we  are  often  warned. 

Placement  in  Canada. 

The  Canib  News-Sheet  (the  monthly  organ 
of  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind)  for  May  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  the  placement  work  carried  on  during  the 
year,  and  describes  how  the  placement  officer 
for  the  Quebec  division  has  made  a  careful 
survey  of  the  manufacturing  plants  in  one 
town,  with  the  result  that  several  new 
opportunities  have  been  assured  for  blind 
people  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  only  by 
such  individual  and  painstaking  effort  that 
placement  can  ever  be  effected.  A  dental 
chnic  at  work  in  the  Ontario  division  since 
November  last,  a  record  number  of  2,300 
dozen  brooms  dispatched  from  the  Western 
Division  Broom  Factory  in  March,  and  a 
larger  attendance  at  the  Quebec  Division 
Annual  Meeting  than  ever  before,  are  all 
evidences  that  the  work  of  the  National 
Institute  in  Canada  goes  steadily  ahead. 


Catalogue  of  Moon  Books. 

A  new  Catalogue  of  Moon  Books  has  just 
been  published,  and  may  be  obtained  free 
on  application  to  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.i. 
While  the  number  of  books  published  in 
Moon  is,  of  course,  much  less  than  in  Braille, 
the  Home  Teacher  whose  elderly  pupils 
find  Braille  too  difficult  will  be  able  to  com- 
pile a  comprehensive  book-list  in  Moon, 
which  will  include  history,  biography,  essays 
and  belles  lettres,  as  well  as  very  varying 
fiction.  Under  the  fiction  heading  the 
titles  given  include  stories  by  Galsworthy, 
Hardy,  Kipling,  and  Stevenson,  and  a 
large  collection  of  short  tales  in  small  volumes 
ideal  for  the  beginner.  The  new  Catalogue 
groups  all  these  shorter  stories  together,  so 
that  selection  is  very  easy. 

The  Blind  of  Spain. 

"  ...  And  there  was  Light  "  for  June  con- 
tains both  an  appreciation  of  Dr.  Merida 
Nicholich's  work  and  an  article  from  his  pen 
on  the  blind  of  Spain,  an  article  which  shows 
very  vividly  the  immensity  of  the  task  that 
lies  before  those  who  would  carry  on  what 
Dr.  Nicholich  so  finely  began.  No  official 
statistics  of  the  Spanish  blind  have  been 
compiled,  but  unofficial  figures  give  an 
estimate  of  38,000,  of  whom  about  half  are 
under  50.  Only  412  persons  are  receiving 
instruction,  the  blind  and  deaf  are  taught 
together,  and  when  education  ends  for  the 
favoured  few  at  the  age  of  16,  there  is  rarely 
anything  open  to  them  as  a  career  except 
the  playing  of  an  instrument  in  the  street  or 
the  sale  of  lottery  tickets. 

Other  interesting  articles  are  concerned 
with  the  blind  of  Yugo-Slavia,  reading  ma- 
chines for  the  blind,  and  modern  Braille  music, 
while  Mr.  Wagg's  recent  "  Chronological 
Survey  "  is  sympathetically  reviewed. 

REVUWS 
REPORTS 

Home 
Barclay  Workshops  for  Blind  Women. 

The  26th  Annual  Report,  for  the  year 
ended  March  31st,  1932,  shows  that  the 
workshops  have  suffered  seriously  from  the 
present  trade-depression,  and  many  of  the 
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weavers  have  had  to  be  on  short  time. 
The  year  ended  with  a  bank  overdraft  of 
£999,  and  the  Committee  faces  the  future 
with  anxiety  ;  idleness,  it  truly  says,  is  bad 
for  everyone,  but  specially  bad  for  the  blind. 
The  work  done  by  the  blind  weavers  is 
excellent  in  quality  and  deserves  all  the 
support  that  the  public  can  give.  The 
Report  records  with  deep  regret  the  death  of 
Lady  Cameron,  a  member  of  the  Committee, 
and  the  resignation  of  the  Hon.  Mildred 
Dodson,  Chairman  for  many  years  and  for 
over  25  years  in  charge  of  all  the  welfare 
work.  Since  the  Report  was  issued  the 
Committee  has  also  lost  by  resignation  its 
Chairman,  Viscountess  Brentford,  who  is 
now  living  in  the  country  ;  the  Committee 
welcomes  in  her  place  Lady  Campion,  wife 
of  Sir  William  Campion,  K.C.M.G.,  late 
Governor  of  Western  Australia. 

Joint  Committee  of  the  London  Workshops. 

The  Annual  Report  for  1931-32  gives  a 
note  on  the  main  activities  of  the  Committee 
for  the  year,  as  follows  : — 

Second  Grade  Workers.  The  establishment 
is  recommended  of  a  second-grade  workshop 
for  basket-makers,  where  workers  can  be 
employed  whose  range  is  limited,  whose 
work  is  one  for  which  there  is  now  little 
demand,  who  need  a  considerable  amount 
of  sighted  help,  or  who  can  only  earn  very 
small  wages. 

Stock-taking  and  Stock  Records.  An  in- 
vestigation has  been  undertaken  throughout 
the  country,  and  recommendations  made  to 
the  London  workshops  as  a  result. 

Marketing  and  Salesmanship.  A  sub- 
committee has  considered  this  question 
and  a  scheme  of  co-operative  marketing  is 
under  consideration. 

Trainees  from  Other  Counties.  The  prob- 
lem is  being  considered,  and  it  is  thought 
probable  that  an  extension  of  existing 
workshops  may  be  made. 

Unification  of  Hours  of  Work.  A  standard 
five-day  week  of  42^  hours  for  men  and 
372  hours  for  women  is  under  consideration. 

The  Report  records  with  deep  regret  the 
deaths  of  Captain  Pollard  and  Mr.  W. 
Cornish,  and  reports  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  A.  W.  Cooper  as  Honorary  Secretary,  in 
succession  to  Major  Willans. 


Imperial 

School     for    the    Deaf    and    Blind,    Mount 
Lavinia,  Ceylon. 

The  Report  of  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind  states  that  the  Blind  School  now 
numbers  90  pupils,  exclusive  of  those  who, 
having  reached  the  age  of  17,  are  in  training 
in  the  workshops.  All  the  boys  and  girls 
in  training  receive  a  small  wage,  as  an 
incentive  to  effort  and  self-reliance,  and  out 
of  this  wage  they  reimburse  the  School  lor 
board  and  lodging  and  buy  their  own  clothes. 
The  sales  of  articles  made  in  the  workshops 
by  those  in  training  have  increased,  and  the 
production  costs  have  been  covered  in  all 
sections  except  basket-work,  a  record  that 
is  very  praiseworthy  in  these  days  of  trade 
depression.  Photographs  of  the  children  at 
work  and  play  illustrate  the  Report,  and 
give  an  attractive  picture  of  the  School. 

Athlone  School  for  the  Blind,  Faure,  Cape 
Province. 

The  Annual  Report  for  1931  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  the  32  coloured  and 
native  blind  children  in  the  care  of  the 
Athlone  School,  and  stresses  the  importance 
of  the  out-of-school  hours,  when  the  children 
learn  so  much  in  the  way  of  developing 
self-reliance.  They  take  an  active  part  in 
the  work  of  the  dormitories,  dining-room  and 
garden,  spend  happy  evenings  playing  in- 
door-games, writing  letters  and  listening  to 
stories,  while  we  are  told  that  "  the  greatest 
delight  of  the  small  boys  is  to  roll  old  motor 
tyres  along  the  path."  Six  languages  are 
represented  among  the  32  pupils,  which 
must  make  teaching  uphill  work,  and  the 
Government  Inspector's  Report  that  the 
Braille  of  Standard  I  is  good,  and  the  history 
and  language  in  the  Senior  Division  promis- 
ing, is  therefore  very  creditable. 

School  for  Blind  Natives,  Central  Africa. 

Work  for  the  blind  in  countries  and  con- 
ditions other  than  our  own  is  always  very 
interesting,  and  we  therefore  welcome  the 
news  Miss  Boles  has  sent  us  of  her  mission 
school  for  natives  in  Rhodesia.  In  spite  of 
the  difficulties  that  ignorance  and  prejudice 
impose,  she  has  succeeded  in  getting  together 
a  school  of  twenty  boys  and  girls,  of  whom 
eleven  can  now  read  Braille.  They  learn  to 
make  mats,  brooms,  string  bags,  and  tennis 
nets,  and  are  all  much  interested  in  gardening. 
The  school  is  grant-aided  by  the  Government 
of  Rhodesia,  and  prints  its  own  books  on  a 
Braille  Roneo  machine. 
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HOME     TEACHERS'     AND      SCHOOL 
TEACHERS'  EXAMINATIONS,  1932. 

REPORT    OF    EXAMINERS. 

Home  Teachers'  Examination. 


School  for  the 
York,  and  the 
Edinburgh,    on 
Thursday,  3rd, 


HE  Tenth  Examination  for 
the  Home  Teachers'  Certi- 
ficate of  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind,  was 
held  simultaneously  at  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss 
Cottage,  London,  N.W.  3  ; 
Blind,  King's  Manor  House, 
Royal  School  for  the  Blind, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and 
4th  and  5th  May,  1932. 


One  hundred  and  three  candidates  entered 
for  the  Examination,  of  whom  loi  presented 
themselves,  this  being  an  increase  of  21  com- 
pared with  last  year.    Twenty  of  these  were 


re-entrants,  three  of  whom  had  previously 
obtained  the  certificate. 

Seventy-two  certificates  have  been  granted 
and  15  of  these  are  in  respect  of  re-entrants. 

Of  the  successful  candidates,  three  were 
blind,  eight  partially  blind  and  61  sighted. 

The  Arthur  Pearson  Prize  was  awarded  to 
Miss  W.  R.  Dunn  of  the  Cleveland  and  South 
Durham  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Middles- 
brough ;  Miss  E.  Waiter  of  the  Sunderland 
and  Durham  County  Royal  Institution  for 
the  Blind  was  proxime  access  it. 

Following  is  a  list  of  successful  candi- 
dates ;  the  number  of  subjects  in  which 
honours  were  obtained  is  shown  after  each 


name: — 


Archer,  Miss  W.  (i). 
Beard,  Mrs.  C.  (5). 
Beddow,  Miss  S.  A.O.  (2). 
Bedford,  Miss  D.  St.  Clair  (2) 
Boddy,  MissN.  M.  (4). 
Broadhurst,  Miss  H.  (2). 
Bruce,  Miss  M.  D.  (4). 
Carroll,  Miss  M.  (4). 
Catt,  MissM.  C.  J.  (4). 
Cawthorn,  Mrs.  S.  J.  (2). 
Charnley,  Miss  F.  (3). 
Cleator,  Miss  A. 
Coventry,  Miss  M.  A.  C.  (6). 
Curran,  Mr.  J.  G.  (3). 
Dear,  Miss  G.  C.  (6). 
Drummond,  Mr.  R.  H.  (2). 
Dunn,  Miss  W.  R.  (8). 
Elliott,  Mr.  J.  (I). 
Evans,  Miss  M.  (4). 
Gould,  Miss  E.  B.  (3). 
Grant,  Miss  D.  R.  (4). 
Griffith,  Mrs.  B.  E.  (i). 
Hansen,  Mr.  S.  W. 
Heyes,  MissM.  C.  (6). 


Howells,  Miss  M.  (2). 
lUingworth,  Miss  E.  M.  (3). 
Irvine,  Mr.  J.  (6). 
Jackson,  Miss  E.  (2). 
Jones,  Miss  C.  S. 
Jones,  Miss  J. 
Land,  Miss  N.  M.  (i). 
Lowe,  Miss  C.  B.  M.  (3). 
Macara,  Miss  M.  (2). 
Mason,  Mrs.  M.  (4). 
Mason,  Miss  O.  (5). 
May,  Miss  M.  (2). 
Milner,  Miss  M.  A.  (4). 
Morris,  Miss  A.  (2). 
Myerscough,  Mrs.  M.  M.  (2). 
Nurse,  Miss  E.  M.  {5). 
Oakley,  Miss  K.  (6). 
Park,  Miss  M.  (2). 
Peacock,  Miss  O.  M.  (2). 
Pearey,  Miss  J.  E.  (i). 
Plum,  Miss  M.  I.  (i). 
Reynolds,  Mr.  P.  F.  (i). 
Roberts,  Miss  W.  E.  M.  (3). 
Ryan,  Mr.  M.  L.  (i). 

School  Teachers'  Examination. 


Saunders,  Miss  M.  {5). 
Shepherd,  Miss  F.  (2). 
Siddall,  Miss  I.  (i). 
Simmons,  Mrs.  M.  J.  S.  (3). 
Small,  Mr.  L.  H.  (2). 
Speight,  Miss  W.  M.  (6). 
Stephen,  Miss  E.  M.  (2). 
Stirling,  Miss  A.  L.  (5). 
Stooke,  Miss  F.  M.  (4). 
Taylor,  Miss  A.  (2). 
Thomas,  Miss  M.  J.  (i). 
Thompson,  Miss  E.  L.  (i). 
Thorold,  Miss  M.  (2). 
Tizard,  Miss  B.  R.  (3). 
Travis,  Miss  M.  (2). 
Turner,  Miss  E.  (2). 
Tynan,  Miss  W.  E.  (2). 
Waiter,  Miss  E.  (6). 
Ward,  Miss  L.  M.  (3). 
Warhurst,  Miss  M.  L  (6). 
Whyte,  Miss  I.  C.  (i). 
Wilkinson,  Miss  E.  M.  S.  (i). 
Wilson,  Miss  E.  (2). 
Young,  Miss  C.  R.  (5). 


The  Twenty- fourth  School  Teachers'  Ex- 
amination of  the  College  of  Teachers  was 
held  on  the  loth  and  nth  May,  at  the  School 
for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  N.W.  3. 

Thirteen  candidates  entered — ^nine  women 
and  four  men — sight  of  whom  took  the 
examination  for  the  first  time. 

Twelve  candidates  gained  the  certificate. 


Their  names  with  the  number  of  subjects  in 
which  honours  were  secured  are  given 
below. 

The  Arthur  Pearson  Prize  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  J.  E.  Tookey  of  the  Birmingham  Royal 
Institution  for  the  Blind  ;  Mr.  J.  A.  Hanley 
of  Henshaw's  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Manchester,  was  proxime  accessit. 


Anderson,  Mrs.  H.  (4). 
Bailey,  Miss  G.  M.  (4). 
Dent,  Miss  D.  (5). 
Hanley,  Mr.  J.  A.  (4). 


Heys,  Mr.  A.  E.  (4). 
Lane,  Miss  C.  B.  (4). 
Lodge,  Miss  I.  {2). 
Mason,  Miss  H.  (2). 


Nevin,  Miss  E.  J.  (i). 
Tookey,  Mr.  J.  E.  (7). 
Thomas,  Miss  N.  M.  (14). 
Williams,  Mr.  G.  M.  (5). 
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Report  of  Annual  Meeting,  1932. 

I  HE  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Union  of  Counties  Associa- 
tions for  the  Bhnd  was  held 
on  Thursday,  June  23rd, 
1932,  at  the  Clothworkers' 
Hall,  Mincing  Lane,  E.C.3, 
under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mr.  P.  M.  Evans. 

I^Routine  business  included  ^the  [election 
of  the  Chairman  and  of  the  Hon.  Treasurer. 
Mr.  P.  M.  Evans  consented  to  continue  in 
the  chair  for  another  year,  and  Mr.  Mowatt 
was  re-elected  Hon.  Treasurer.  Nominations 
for  the  Council  and  the  Executive  Committee 
were  received  from  the  constituent  Counties 
Associations  and  the  election  of  these  repre- 
sentatives was  formally  acceded  to. 

The  co-option  of  Miss  Garaway,  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  College  of  Teachers,  of 
Major  Willans  as  the  representative  of  the 
Association  of  Workshops,  and  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Tate  was  also  formally  carried  through  at 
this  meeting. 

At  an  early  stage  in  the  proceedings  the 
Chairman  drew  attention  to  an  Exhibition 
of  apparatus  and  appliances  for  the  use  of 
teachers  of  the  blind  and  of  blind  people 
themselves,  which  had  been  kindly  arranged 
by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
The  exhibits  were  set  out  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Clothworkers  Company  and  were  on  view 
from  II  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Members  of  the 
Institute's  staff  were  present  to  explain 
or  demonstrate  where  required. 

The  meeting  received  with  interest  an 
account  given  by  Dr.  Underwood  of  the  work 
of  the  Committee  set  up  by  Sir  George 
Newman  at  the  Board  of  Education  to 
enquire  into  the  problem  of  provision  for 
partially  blind  children.  A  report  of  the 
British  Wireless  for  the  Blind  Fund  Com- 
mittee was  also  received  and  the  election 
of  three  representatives  of  the  Union  to 
serve  on  this  Committee  was  dealt  with. 
A  report  from  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
Committee  was  submitted  to  the  meeting, 
and  the  draft  Annual  Report  of  the  Union 
was  approved. 


The  announcement  of  the  winners  of  the 
Macgregor  Prize  was  made  by  the  Chairman, 
and  the  envelopes  containing  the  names  of 
the  winners  were  opened  in  the  presence  of 
the  meeting.  The  authors  of  the  first  prize 
essay,  writing  ^^under  the  name  of  Simplissi- 
mus,  wished  to  remain  anonymous  and  not 
to  participate  in  the  money  prize,  which  was 
therefore  awarded  to  the  second  on  the  list, 
Miss  Joan  Tennent-Smith,  of  the  Chester 
Home  Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind. 
(These  essays  will  appear  in  The  Teacher 
of  the  Blind.) 

The  College  of  Teachers  suggested^that  the 
prize  should  be  offered  next  year  for  an 
article  or  articles  which  shall  exemplify  the 
possible  development  of  a  present  pastime 
occupation  or  which  shall  demonstrate  a 
new  avenue  for  such  work,  the  cost  of 
materials  not  to  exceed  5s. 

The  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to  an 
address  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Milliken,  of  the  Adult 
Education  Department  of  the  B.B.C.,  who 
enlisted  the  enthusiasm  of  his  audience  on 
behalf  of  Listening  Discussion  Groups  and 
advocated  the  extension  of  such  groups 
composed  of  both  blind  and  sighted  people. 
Considerable  discussion  followed,  in  which 
Mr.  Mines,  Miss  King,  Major  Roberts, 
Councillor  Clydesdale,  Mr.  Lovett,  Mr.  Tate, 
Mrs.  Cowley  and  Dr.  Eichholz  took  part. 
An  agreement  was  reached  that  the  Union 
should  take  action  on  a  suggestion  put 
forward  that  a  circular  should  be  drafted  in 
consultation  with  Mr.  Milliken,  briefly  setting 
out  the  advantages  of  joining  a  listening 
group,  and  giving  details  of  how  one  could 
be  set  up,  and  that  this  circular  should  be 
distnbuted  by  the  Union  in  the  various 
areas,  through  the  respective  Counties  Asso- 
ciations. 

The  meeting  terminated  with  votes  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Milliken  for  his  address,  to  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  for  kindly 
arranging  the  Exhibition, and  to  the  Chairman. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Clothworkers 
Company  for  their  hospitality  was  made 
during  the  luncheon  hour  and  carried  with 
applause. 
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Souths     Eastern      and      London      Counties 
r^Asscciation  for  the  Blind. 

The  South  Eastern  and  London  Counties 
Association  for  the  Blind  held  an  Executive 
Council  meeting  and  its  Annual  General 
Meeting  on  June  21st  at  the  Clothworkers' 
Hall  in  London.  After  routine  and  other 
necessary  business  had  been  done,  a  member 
of  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee 
of  the  Union  of  Counties  Associations  for 
the* Blind  addressed  the  Annual  Meeting  on 
the  subject  of  "  Prevention  of  Blindness 
and  the  Certification  of  Blind  Persons." 
His  exposition  on  the  subject  was  so  helpful 
and  so  valuable  that  a  report  of  it  is  printed 
elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The  New  Beacon. 
A  discussion  on  "  Methods  of  Increasing  the 
Employment  of  Home  Workers  "  was  opened 
by  Mr.  Eagar. 

The  Essex  County  Association  for  the  Blind 
took  part  in  a  Social  Services  Exhibition 
at  Chelmsford  on  May  25th.  The  Exhibi- 
tion was  opened  by  H.R.H.  Prince  George, 
who  visited  each  exhibit^  in  turn.  At  the 
marquee  of  the  Association  for  the  Blind  he 
was  keenly  interested  in  the  blind  craftsmen 
and  women  who  were  present  engaging  in 
their  occupations,  and  spoke  to  them  indi- 
vidually. In  addition  to  the  more  usual 
crafts,  there  were  to  be  seen  two  blind 
tile-makers  moulding  hand-made  roofing- 
tiles  ;  an  Essex  student  at  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind's  School  of  Massage 
demonstrating  massage  and  medical  elec- 
tricity ;  and  a  blind  shorthand- typist.  A 
well-fumished  exhibition  and  sale  stall  was 
provided  with  a  variety  of  articles  made  by 
Home  and  Pastime  Workers,  with  a  striking 
display  of  lustre  ware,  the  single-handed 
work  from  start  to  finish  of  a  blind  potter 
in  Essex.  There  were  also  to  be  seen  in  full 
working  order  the  different  types  of  wireless 
sets  supphed  by  the  British  Wireless  for  the 
Blind  Fund.  On  leaving.  Prince  George 
accepted  a  bowl  of  lustre  ware  as  a  gift 
from  the  blind  of  Essex.  This  was  presented 
to  him  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Offord,  the  totally  blind 
Home  Teacher  who  has  worked  in  the  Col- 
chester part  of  the  county  for  38  years. 
A  guard  of  honour  of  Essex  Blind  Post 
Guides,  under  Miss  Jean  Robinson,  was 
drawn  up  outside  the  marquee.  During 
the  afternoon  a  concert  was  provided,  at 
which  all  the  artists  were  blind  persons 
resident  in  Essex. 


The  loth  Annual  Report  of  the  Hampshire 
Association  for  the  Care  of  the  Blind  gives  a 
full  and  illuminating  account  of  the  Associa- 
tion's work  among  the  blind  people  of 
Hampshire.  It  deals  with  the  voluntary 
work  done  mainly  through  a  large  band  of 
voluntary  workers  all  over  the  county, 
and  with  what  may  be  termed  the  "  statu- 
tory "  work  done  on  behalf  of  the  County 
Council.  The  Report  follows  again  the 
plan  adopted  last  year  of  reporting  sepa- 
rately the  "  Origin  and  Work "  of  the 
Association  and  the  report  of  the  year 
1931-32,  in  which  definite  progress  has  been 
made.  It  includes  also  lists  of  the  addresses 
of  blind  workers  and  of  voluntary  helpers 
and  their  districts,  and  other  matters,  which 
make  it  a  useful  book  of  reference.  It 
'^hould  stimulate  even  more  voluntary  help, 
which  is  needed,  and  it  makes  it  easy  for 
Hampshire  residents  to  guess  what  kind 
of  help  is  most  needed  of  them  in  their 
particular  districts.  Copies  of  the  Report 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  at  82, 
High  Street,  Winchester. 

The  City  of  Portsmouth  was  extended  as 
from  April  ist,  1932,  to  include  Drayton 
and  South  Farlington.  It  follows  that  the 
blind  persons  resident  in  these  parishes  will 
come  under  the  care  of  the  Portsmouth 
Voluntary  Association  for  the  Blind  in 
future  instead  of  under  that  of  the  Hamp- 
shire Association  for  the  Care  of  the  Blind. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Walthamstow 
Committee  for  the  Care  of  the  Blind,  a  local 
Committee  working  in  co-operation  with  the 
Essex  County  Association  for  the  Blind, 
reflects  the  "  family  feeling  "  which  is  so 
strong  a  characteristic  of  that  Committee's 
relationship  with  the  blind  in  its  district, 
and  with  fellow-workers  for  them.  The 
Committee,  with  its  devoted  band  of  volun- 
tary workers,  is  able  to  bring  happiness  to 
many  blind  people  and  their  dependents, 
and  has  enlisted  the  help  of  a  variety  of 
local  agencies  in  support  of  its  work.  The 
note  of  hope  with  which  the  Report  opens, 
recording  the  fact  that  no  new  blind  infant 
has  been  registered  in  the  last  year  and 
that  they  now  have  no  child  under  five 
years  of  age  on  their  local  Register,  is 
indeed  an  encouragement.  Eloquent  proof 
of  the  esteem  in  which  this  Committee  is 
held  locally  is  to  be  found  in  a  donation 
of  £35  recorded  from  the  Walthamstow 
Parochial  Charities. 
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Midland  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Midland 
Counties  Association  for  the  Blind  was  held 
at  the  Imperial  Hotel,  Birmingham,  on 
May  30th,  1932,  at  1.45  p.m.,  and  was 
followed  at  3  p.m.  by  a  special  (open) 
meeting,  when  Mr.  J.  Herbert  Fisher, 
President  of  the  Council  of  British  Ophthal- 
mologists and  a  member  of  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  Committee  of  the  Union  of 
Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind,  gave  an 
address  on  the  Prevention  and  Certification 
of  Blindness. 

The  first  business  before  the  meeting  was 
of  a  formal  nature,  and  included  the  election 
of  officers  and  Committee  and  of  delegates 
to  the  Union  of  Counties  Associations  for 
the  Blind,  and  the  adoption  of  the  Report 
and  Balance  Sheet. 

A  decision  was  taken  on  the  future  policy 
of  the  Association,  which  provides  for  the 
investigation  b\  the  Association  of  the 
possibilities  of  dealing  regionally  with  such 
matters  as  certification  of  blindness  for 
registration,  regional  supervision,  the  making 
of  a  grant  to  affiliated  agencies  for  the 
services  of  an  ophthalmic  surgeon  for  con- 
sultation in  doubtful  cases,  or  towards  the 
carrying  out  of  experimental  work  in  other 
branches  of  blind  welfare,  and  any  other 
appropriate  service. 

The  special  meeting,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Miss  Merivale,  was  well  attended, 
members  of  Local  Authorities,  members  of 
the  Committees  of  the  affiliated  agencies, 
and  Home  Teachers  being  present,  in  addition 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Association. 

The  speaker  made  it  very  clear  that  before 
any  definite  work  for  prevention  of  blindness 
is  possible,  correct  and  proper  certification  of 
blindness  is  necessary. 

The  points  touched  on  were  the  qualifica- 
tions of  those  who  should  sign  certificates, 
the  benefits  of  establishing  clinics  for  exami- 
nation and  the  importance  of  a  uniform 
certificate. 

The  following  resolution  was  put  to  the 
meeting  by  the  Chairman  : — 

That  this  meeting  endorses  the  Report 
of  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee 
and  hopes  that  the  Midland  Counties 
Association  will  consider  consulting  the 
appropriate  Authorities  with  a  view  to 
secure  the  accurate  certification  of  blind- 
ness throughout  the  area. 


Mr.  Wilson  seconded  this  resolution,  and 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  meeting 
had  been  dealing  with  the  most  important 
matter  which  had  arisen  in  blind  work  in 
the  last  12  months,  and  that  the  Midland 
Counties  should  give  effect  to  the  opinion 
of  the  experts  who  had  considered  the 
question. 

The  speaker  acknowledged  the  thanks 
which  had  been  tendered  him  and  again 
stressed  the  need  for  uniformity  in  the  form 
and  method  of  use  of  the^  certificate. 

It  was  reported  that  the  certificate  recom- 
mended by  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
Committee  had  already  been  adopted  by  one 
registering  authority  in  the  Midlands  and 
was  being  considered  by  others. 

A  full  report  of  the  address  will  be  printed, 
and  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Secretary  to  the  Midland  Counties  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind. 


Delius  Honoured  by  Bradford. 

The  Bradford  City  Council  has  conferred 
the  freedom  of  the  city  upon  Mr.  Frederick 
Delius,  the  Bradford-born  composer,  who 
is  now  living  in  France.  Owing  to  the  illness 
of  Mr.  Delius,  a  deputation  will  convey 
the  Freeman's  Roll  of  the  City  to  his  home 
so  that  he  may  sign  it.  The  deputation  will 
present  him  with  a  gold  casket  containing 
a  parchment  record  of  appreciation. 

OBITUARY 

With  deep  regret  we  record  the  death  of  : — 
Miss  Edith  M.  Bainbrigge  on  June  19th, 
from  pneumonia.  The  Workshop  for  the 
Blind  of  Kent,  now  called  the  Workshop 
for  the  Blind,  Greenwich,  was  founded  in 
1878  by  the  late  Major-General  Bainbrigge, 
and  his  daughter  was  associated  with  it 
for  close  on  fifty  years,  and  served  during 
most  of  that  time  on  its  Executive  Com- 
mittee. She  "  contributed  considerable  sums 
in  providing  pensions  for  aged  or  un- 
employable workers  who  have  left  the  work- 
shop in  London  Street,  where  she  will  be 
greatly  missed."  She  was  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  and  Adjacent 
Counties  Association  for  the  Blind,  and 
remained  a  member  both  of  it  under  its 
present  name.  South  Eastern  and  London 
Counties  Association  for  the  Blind,  and  of  the 
Metropolitan  Society  for  the  Blind  until  a 
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few  days  before  her  death,  and  was  a  regular 
and  active  member  of  its  Case  Committees. 
She  was  a  member,  too,  for  some  years,  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind.  Perhaps,  however,  her 
greatest  work  was  in  connection  with  the 
London  Home  Teaching  Society,  whose 
Secretary  she  became  in  1894  ,  she  held  this 
post  over  a  long  period,  and  the  work  of 
Home  teaching  always  held  a  very  warm 
place  in  her  sympathies.  The  funeral  took 
place  on  June  22nd  at  Charlton  Cemetery, 
following  a  service  at  St.  Thomas'  Church, 
Regent  Street,  W. 

Sir  Frederick  Green,  Honorary  Treasurer 
for  many  years  to  the  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Swiss  Cottage.  His  death  is  a  great 
blow  to  the  School  to  which  he  was  a  true 
and  valuable  friend.  As  Sheriff  to  the  City 
of  London  he  arranged  for  the  annual  Prize 
distribution  of  the  School,  to  be  held  at  the 
Mansion  House. 


s.  d. 


ANNOUNCMNTS 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR   THE  BLIND. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  three-quarters  for  the  blind  resident 
in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
The  minimum  price  is  6d.  per  copy. 
CHURCH— 

11.503  Coleman,    H.     To   Thee,    O   Lord,    our 

hearts  we  raise    (Harvest  Anthem), 
V.S 

11.504  Walmisley,  T.  A.     Evening  Service  in 

D  minor,  V.S..  . 
ORGAN— 

11.505  Ireland,  J.     Capriccio  in  C 
Rheinberger.     Twelve   Characteristic 

Pieces,  Op.  156 — 

Book  III,  Nos.  7-9 

Book  IV,  Nos 
Wolstenholme,  W. 
G  minor 


11,506 


11,507 
11,508 


10-12 
Grand    Choeur   in 


PIANO- 

11.509 

11,510 
11,511 
11,512 


11.513 

11514, 
II. 515 
11,516 

II. 517 
11,518 
DANCE 
11,519 


Bainton,  Edgar  L.     From  Tropic  Seas 

(Five  Descriptive  Pieces)       .  .  ..20 

Bath,  Hubert.     Nadeshda  (Slave  Dance)    2     o 
Byrde.     The  Carman's  Whistle  .  .      20 

Famaby,  G.     Three  Miniatures  :   "  A 
Toye,"  "  Giles  Farnaby's  Dreame  " 
and  "  His  Rest  "        .  .  .  .  ..20 

Howells,      Herbert.     Sarum      Sketches 

(Suite)  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..20 

Lee,  Markham.     Four  Short  Pieces   .  .      20 
Moszkowski.     Barcarolle  in  G  .  .  . .      20 

Newman,  E.     In  Dorset  (Suite)  .  .      20 

Scarlatti.     Sonata  in  C  (Vivace)  .  .      20 

Sonata  in  E  (Presto)       .  .  .  .  ..20 

Bamberger,     F.     Rhythm    Like     This, 

Song  Fox-Trot  . .  . .  ..20 


Charles  Harris,  aged  79,  of  Pentworth 
Drive,  Leicester.  Mr.  Harris  worked  for 
many  years  in  the  interests  of  the  Blind  of 
Leicester,  and  with  Mr.  Edwin  Crew,  founded 
the  Wycliffe  Society  for  the  Blind,  of  which 
Mr.  Harris  was  first  hon.  secretary. 

Mrs.  Artlia  Booth-Graveley,  wife  of 
Mr.  Walter  Booth-Graveley.  She  lived  in 
Burma  for  many  years,  where  she  raised 
thousands  of  pounds  by  her  own  personal 
efforts  for  the  work  amongst  the  25,000 
blind  of  Burma.  She  was  the  chief  helper  of 
the  late  Father  Jackson,  and  her  untiring 
devotion  will  never  h^  forgotten. 

Richard  Wakefield,  aged  53,  at  South 
Norwood.  Since  becoming  totally  blind, 
Mr.  Wakefield  had  been  a  most  energetic 
worker  on  the  Committee  of  the  Lansdowne 
Social  Club  for  the  Blind,  Croydon  ;  and  he 
will  be  sadly  missed  by  all  the  members  of  the 
Club  and  his  hosts  of  friends  in  the  district. 


11,520 
11,521 
11,522 

SONGS 

11.523 

11,524 
11,525 
11,526 

11,527 

11,528 
11,529 
11,530 

11,531 
11,532 


Hall,  Henry.     Here's  to  the  Next  Time, 

Song,  Fox-Trot 
Meyer,   J.     Put  that  Sun  Back  in  the 

Sky,  Song  Fox-Trot  .  . 
Rasbach,  O.     Trees,  Song  Fox-Trot  . . 


Bach.     Comfort  Sweet,  my  Jesus  Comes 

(Soprano  Air),  G  :   E — A^      .  .  .  .      20 

Chaminade.     The  Silver  Ring,  E  flat  : 

Bj- pi  20 

Cornelius,     P.     Haunted     (Ein     Ton), 

E  minor  :B..  ..  ..  ..20 

HoUiday,     J.     C.     Four     Wishes,     C  : 

C— Di  20 

Hughes,   Herbert   (arr.   by).     A   Bally- 

nure  Ballad,  C  minor  :  Bj — D^  .  .  20 
Peel,  Graham.     Noon-Hush,  A  :  Bj — F'^     2     o 

The  Oxen.  G  :    B^— D^ 20 

Pergolesi.     Tre    Giomi    son    che    Nina 

(Italian  Aria),  E  minor  :  D — E^  .  .  20 
Phillips,    Montague.     Memories,    F  : 

D— pi 20 

Reynolds,    G.    F.     Ave    Maria    (Latin 

only),     with      Organ      Obligate,     D 

minor  :    D — E'^  .  .  .  .  ..20 


BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 

to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 

the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

per  vol. 

BIOGRAPHY.  s.  d. 

11,318-11,320  Bengal  Lancer,  by  F.  Yeats- 
Brown.  Grade  2.  Large  size.  Inter- 
pointed,  Paper  Covers,  3  vols.     F.154     5     3 

FICTION. 

11,301-11,307  Crisis,  The,  by  Winston 
Churchill.  Grade  2,  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers,  7  vols. 
F.398 5     9 

11,308-11,314  Rienzi,  by  Lord  Lytton.  Grade 
2,  Large  size,  Interpointed,  Paper 
Covers,   7  vols.     F.428  .  .  . .      60 
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pey  vol 

11,423     Thy  Servant  a  Dog.  Told  by  "  Boots."     s.  d. 
Edited  by  Rudyard  Kipling.     Grade 
2,    Large   size,    Interpointed,    Paper 
Covers.     F.39.  .  .  .  .  .  ..43 

HISTORY. 

11,315-11,317  Thirty  Years'  War,  The,  by 
S.  R.  Gardiner,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Grade 
2,  Large  size,  Interpointed,  Paper 
Covers,  3  vols.     F.175  . .  ..59 

Reduced  Prices — 

S  Braille  System  for  Reading  and  Writing, 
Grade  2,  Intermediate  size.  Inter- 
lined, Pamphlet,  E.33  .  .  .  .  10 
12  How  to  Learn  to  Read.  Giant  Character 
Large  size.  Interlined,  Pamphlet. 
E.22 10 

3,798  How  to  Learn  to  Read.  Ordinary 
Chaiacter,  Intermediate  size,  Pam- 
phlet.    E.19    . .  . .  . .  ..10 

MOON. 

3182-3 190     Flower    o'    the    Com,    by    S.     R. 

Crockett,  9  vols,  (limited  Edition)  .  .      90 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    STUDENTS     LIBRARY. 
ADDITIONS. 
CLASSICS. 

Vols. 
Aristophanes.     The  Frogs  ..  ..  ..      i 

ECONOMICS. 

Marx,  Karl.     Capital  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .    16 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Strachan.  R.  H.     Soul  of  Modern  Poetrj^  .  .      2 

ESSAYS  AND  BELLES  LETTRES. 

Murray,  Gilbert.     Essays  and  Addresses         . .  3 

Strachey,  Lytton.     Portraits  in  Miniature      .  .  2 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Larg,  D.     Andre  Maurois  .  .  .  .  .  .      2 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

Dante.     Vita  Nuova  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .      i 

Daudet,  A.     Tartarin  sur  les  Alpes  ..  ••3 

Ritchie,  R.  L.,  Graeme,  and  Moore,  J.  M.  Manual 
of  French  Composition  .  .  . .  .  .  •  •      4 

THEOLOGY  AND  RELIGIONS. 

Bacon,  B.  W.     Making  of  the  New  Testament  . .      2 
Gore,  C.     Belief  in  Christ 5 


NATIONAL    LIBRARY    FOR    THE    BLIND 
ADDITIONS— JUNE,  1932. 
FICTION. 

Armstrong,  Martin.     Sleeping  Fury 
Besant,  Sir  Walter.     Armorel  of  Lyonesse 
Broster,  D.  K.     Ships  in  the  Bay 
Buck,  Pearl  S.  East  Wind  :  West  Wind   .  . 
Clevely,  Hugh.     Gang-Smasher     .  . 
Farmer,  Cecily.     Anna 
♦Haggard,  H.  R.  and  Andrew  Lang.     The  World 
Desire 
Heyer,  Georgette.     The  Conqueror 
-    Hutten,  Baroness  von.     Curate's  Egg  :    Short 
•         Stories 

Jepson,  Edgar.     Whiskered  Footman 
*Locke,  W.  J.     Town  of  Tombarel 
Montgomery,  L.  M.     Magic  for  Marigold 
Morrison,  E.     There  Lived  a  Lady 
Pulling,  J.  K.     Forrester's 
*Rolland,   R.     John  Christopher  :    Dawn  and 
Morning 
Royde-Smith,  Naomi.     Delicate  Situation 
Ruck,  Berta.     Wanted  on  the  Voyage     .  . 
Schreiner,  Olive.     Trooper  Peter  Halket  of  Mash 

onaland 
Steel,  Flora  A.     Prince  of  Dreamers 
Thomas,  A.     Stolen  Cellini 


Vols. 


Vols. 
Woollev,  Katharine.     Adventure  Calls  . .      4 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bell,  Canon,  C.  C.     Children's  Round  of  Fast  and 
Festival      .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .      2 

*Hearn,    L.     Out    of    the    East  :     Reveries    and 
Studies  in  Japan  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  •  •      3 

*Herrick  R.     Hesperides  :   a  Selection       .  .  . .      i 

*Maeterlinck,  M.     Life  of  Space      .  .  .  .  .  .      i 

Maugham,  W.  Somerset.     Gentleman      in      the 
Parlour       .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  •  •      4 

Murry,      J.      Middleton      (Editor).     Journal     of 
Katherine  Mansfield         .  .  .  .  .  .  •  •      4 

Nichols,  Beverley.     Are  They  the  Same  at  Home  ?     4 
Plus,  R.  S.  J.     Reparation  .  .  .  .  .  .      2 

Ponsonby,  A.     British  Diarists      .  .  .  .  .  .      i 

Sullivan,  J.  W.  N.     Beethoven  (Life  and  Letters 
Series)         .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  •  •      3 

(E.  W.  Austin  Memorial.) 
Sylvanus,  Paddy.     Ten  to  One  in  Sweden  .  .      3 

JUVENILE. 
Cradock,  Mrs.  H.  C.     "  Josepliine  is  Busy,"  with 
"  Josephine  Keeps  School  "        . .  .  .  .  .      i 

Strang,  H.     Dickon  of  the  Chase  .  .  •  •      4 

GRADE  III. 
Redwood,  Hugh.     God  in  the  Slums        .  .  . .      2 


♦Stereotyped  books. 


NEW   CATALOGUE. 

A  revised,  complete  edition  of  the  catalogue  of  books 
in  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind  has  now  been 
issued  in  ink-print.  Copies  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Secretary,  35,  Great  Smith  Street, 
Westminster,  S.W.  i,  at  a  cost  of  is.  4d.,  post  free. 
COLLEGE  OF  TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND. 
CRAFT  INSTRUCTORS'  EXAMINATION. 

The  next  Craft  Instructors'  Examination  will  be 
held  on  i8th,  19th  and  20th  October,  1932,  at  the  School 
for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  London,  N.W.  3.  Forms 
of  application  can  be  obtained  from  the  Hon.  Registrar 
of  the  College,  224-6-8,  Great  Portland  Street,  London, 
W.  I,  and  must  be  returned  not  later  than  17th 
September,  1932. 

Copies  of  previous  examination  papers  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Hon.  Registrar. 

ADVIRTlSEMiNTS 

TRAVELLER,  20  years'  Midlands  area,  HAMPERS, 
SKIPS,  BASKETS,  etc.,  with  versatile  and  compre- 
hensive knowledge,  seeks  appointment.  Reply,  Wicker, 
c/o,  Editor,  The  New  Beacon,  224,  Great  Portland 
Street.  W.  i. 

PIANO  PLAYER,  Veltmignor,  6  octaves,  in  satinwood 
case,  with  stool  and  about  140  music  rolls,  offered  to 
blind  institution  for  £10.  Electric  recording,  in  most 
cases  the  actual  playing  of  piano  solos  by  the  greatest 
world  artists.  Original  cost,  ;£i50.  Good  condition. 
Apply  N.I.B.,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.i. 
HENSHAW'S  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
MANCHESTER. 

WANTED  a  Certificated  Resident  Assistant  Master 
(as  early  as  possible).  Share  supervision.  Salary — 
Burnham  Scale  III.  Appointment  subject  to  approval 
of  Board  of  Education.  Previous  experience  of 
teaching  Blind  desirable,  not  essential.  Forms  of 
application  may  be  obtained  from  W.  H.  Thurman, 
Director. 

EMPLOY  BLIND   SHORTHAND  TYPISTS. 

N.I.B.  TYPING  BUREAU, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1. 

Efficient  blind  shorthand-typists  undertake  corre- 
spondence and  other  typing  work.  Duplicating. 
Reasonable  charges. 


Printed  by  Smiths'  Printing  Co.  (London  and  St.  Albaiis),  Ltd.,  2224.  Fetter  Lane,  E.C.4. 
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KIOSKS    FOR    BLIND    MEN. 

THOSE  interested  in  the  industrial  welfare  of  the  blind  have  realised  for  some 
time  that  the  sheltered  workshop,  which  is  the  obvious  opening  for  the  blind 
worker,  cannot  afford  a  complete  solution  of  the  employment  problem. 
Twelve  years  have  elapsed  since  the  passing  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  and 
with  evers'  year  the  question  of  employment  grows  more  acute.  Even 
leaving  on  one  side  the  present  world-depression,  there  are  many  reasons  for 
anxiety.  The  number  of  trades  accepted  as  suitable  for  the  blind  can  be 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  two  hands  (almost,  indeed,  on  the  fingers  of  one),  the  large  influx 
of  trainees  after  the  passing  of  the  1920  Act  has  overloaded  the  workshops,  and  some  years 
must  elapse  before  the  numbers  can  be  expected  appreciably  to  fall,  while  foreign  competition 
in  recognised  blind  trades  is  acute. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  those  faced  with  these  difficulties  anxiously  inquire 
whether  some  new  occupations  cannot  be  found  for  the  blind,  or  whether  they  cannot  take 
their  place  in  certain  industries  side  by  side  with  the  seeing  worker.  It  may  be  that  in  some 
happier  future  the  solution  of  the  problem  will  lie  along  this  latter  line,  but  the  present  state 
of  trade  is  wholly  unfriendly  to  such  experiments.  When  thousands  of  able,  energetic  men  of 
good  character  are  standing  idle  simply  because  no  man  has  hired  them,  there  seems  no 
sound  reason  why  we  should  expect  employers  to  give  work  to  the  blind.  We  must  acqiiiesce 
in  believing  that  at  present  there  is  no  very  hopeful  solution  to  the  problem,  and  whatever 
is  done  must  be  on  modest  lines — "  here  a  little,  and  there  a  little."  It  is  on  such  lines  that 
the  kiosk  seems  to  offer  something  and  it  is  worth  while  to  examine  its  possibilities  and 
indicate  the  direction  along  which  success  may  be  hoped  for  from  it. 

It  is  said  that  Napoleon  once  derisivety  called  the  English  "  a  nation  of  shopkeepers," 
and  certainly  many  of  us  hug  the  secret  belief  that,  inexperienced  though  we  may  be,  we  should 
be  able  to  manage  a  little  shop  quite  successfully.  It  all  looks  so  alluring  and  so  easy  ;  the 
gaily  coloured  cartons,  and  the  scent  of  coffee  at  the  grocer's  are  so  pleasant,  and  the  cash- 
register  so  intriguing.  But  ten  minutes'  talk  with  a  chartered  accountant  would  soon 
disabuse  the  easy-going  optimist,  for  the  number  of  people  who  fail  in  small  business  under- 
takings is  depressingly  large.   We  are  living  at  a  time  when  even  in  small  things  the  specialist 
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is  more  and  more  demanded,  and  where 
rule-of- thumb, "  more  by  good  luck  than  good 
management  "  methods  are  doomed  to 
faihire. 

Anyone  who  has  served  on  the  committee 
of  a  charitable  society  is  all  too  familiar  with 
appeals  ranging  from  modest  requests  for 
tapes  and  buttons  to  replenish  a  pedlar's 
pack  or  vegetables  to  stock  a  barrow,  to 
more  ambitious  schemes  involving  the  pur- 
chase of  a  business,  and  is  equally  familiar 
with  the  disappointment  and  bankruptcy  so 
often  attendant  on  such  ventures  when 
undertaken  by  the  inexperienced.  Such 
knowledge  should  make  the  members  of 
blind  welfare  committees,  asked  to  recom- 
mend candidates  for  kiosk  management, 
specially  careful.  "  Delivering  the  goods  " 
is  a  figure  of  speech  which  suggests  that 
salesmanship  involves  more  than  merely 
handing  parcels  across  a  counter.  The  man 
who  has  failed  to  make  good  at  basket- 
making  or  piano-tuning  may  turn  out  to  be 
an  ideal  candidate  for  a  kiosk,  but  it  will  be  in 
spite  of  his  failure  and  not  because  of  it.  Just 
because  the  blind  man  in  charge  of  a  kiosk 
to-day  is  somewhat  of  a  pioneer  in  an  occu- 
pation not  previously  followed  by  the  blind, 
he  must  be  a  really  capable  person,  if  the 
experiment  over  here  is  to  have  any  of  the 
success  that  has  attended  it  in  Canada. 

The  stands  in  Canada  are  erected  by  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
at  its  own  cost,  with  movable  equipment 
paid  for  by  the  kiosk-holder,  a  certain 
monthly  deduction  being  made  from  his 
profits  for  this  purpose.  He  is  allowed  the 
vise  of  the  stand  rent  free,  with  light,  heat, 
and  telephone,  but  although  the  Institute 
acts  as  supervisor  of  his  work,  he  is  not  their 
salaried  servant,  depending  on  his  profits  for 
a  livelihood.  Stock-taking  is  done  for  him 
by  the  Institute,  and  every  help  is  given  him 
at  the  outset  in  the  way  of  advice  as  to  lay- 
out, while  he  is  also  able  to  avail  himself  of 
a  central  purchasing  scheme  managed  in  the 
interests  of  the  standholders  by  the  Institute. 
A  totally  blind  man  is  employed  by  the  Insti- 
tute to  secure  sites,  his  duty  being  to  travel 
all  over  Canada  in  order  to  interest  managers 
of  large  firms  in  the  possibilities  of  kiosks 
for  the  benefit  of  their  workpeople. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
here  has  already  established  two  blind  men 
in  kiosks,  one  at  Aldwych  House,  and  one 


at  the  Institute  itself  ;  the  goods  sold  at 
both  are  tobacco  and  wrapped  confectionery. 
Although  the  experience  gained  is  necessarily 
limited  in  scope,  one  or  two  points  have  come 
out  very  clearly.  The  first  and  one  of  the 
most  important  is  that,  with  kiosks  as  with 
all  other  types  of  placement,  individual 
personal  work  is  essential.  In  order  to 
obtain  permission  for  the  erection  of  a  kiosk 
at  factory,  railway  station,  or  in  a  block  of 
offices,  it  is  not  enough  to  go  to  those  in 
authority  with  a  general  request  that  a 
blind  man  "  in  the  abstract  "  shall  be  given 
a  chance.  The  work-seeker  must  go  ready 
to  present  a  convincing  case  for  a  certain 
definite  person,  a  John  Smith,  aged  so-and-so, 
formerly  employed  in  such  and  such  a  way, 
who  holds  particular  qualifications  for  the 
job.  The  finding  of  the  right  man,  that  is, 
must  precede  the  finding  of  the  site  for  the 
kiosk. 

The  main  factors  to  be  considered  if  a 
kiosk  is  to  be  successful  are  the  personality 
of  the  salesman,  the  position  and  stock  of 
the  stand,  and  the  part  played  by  the 
supervising  agency. 

Personality  of  the  Salesman. — The  blind 
man  selected  for  the  job  must  be  of  good 
appearance,  physically  strong,  courteous  and 
cheerful,  scrupulously  honest,  holding  him- 
self well,  so  that  the  customer's  first  im- 
pressions of  him,  even  before  he  shows  skill 
in  salesmanship,  are  favourable.  The  shop- 
man who  is  slovenly  in  appearance  has  a 
bad  effect  on  the  potential  customer  from 
the  first,  and  it  is  perhaps  true  that  the 
appearance  of  a  blind  salesman  matters 
even  more  than  that  of  the  seeing ;  his 
customers  are  impressed,  and  their  sympathy 
quickened,  when  they  see  the  self-respect 
that  will  not  allow  blindness  to  be  an  excuse 
for  slackness  in  personal  appearance.  That 
the  salesman  should  look  blind  may  be  even 
an  advantage  to  him,  and  is  certainly  not  a 
hindrance,  provided  he  is  able  to  handle 
his  stock  expeditiously. 

He  must  be  able  to  take  accurate  account 
of  his  stock,  replenishing  it  regularly  so  that 
customers  are  not  irritated  by  his  being 
"  out  "  of  what  they  want,  and  he  must 
be  able  to  keep  simple  accounts.  Over  and 
over  again  the  small  dealer  comes  to  grief 
from  lack  of  proper  accounting  and  stock- 
taking ;  the  tin  of  corned  beef  from  behind 
the  counter  goes  to  meet  an  emergency  in 
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the  family  larder,  and  no  record  is  kept. 
The  importance  of  simple  book-keeping  as 
part  of  the  education  of  the  blind  has  often 
been  urged  by  those  who  come  into  contact 
with  the  home  worker,  and  here  again  it  is 
an  obvious  need.  The  kiosk-keeper,  too, 
should  be  able  to  bring  common  sense  to 
bear  on  his  accounting,  so  that  figures  are 
not  merely  ciphers  but  tell  a  story  ;  the 
increased  sales  in  the  second  week  in 
December  and  the  falling-off  the  week  after 
Christmas  need  no  interpretation,  but  there 
may  be  other  less  obviovis  rises  and  falls 
as  the  year  goes  by,  and  the  blind  salesman 
must  bring  intelligence  and  imagination  to 
bear  upon  his  work. 

Position  and  Stock  of  the  Kiosk. — A  good 
position  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the 
success  of  the  kiosk,  as  most  customers  are 
people  in  a  hurry  who  are  disinclined  to 
cross  a  street  to  buy  newspapers  or  cigarettes 
from  a  blind  man  if  a  seeing  tobacconist  or 
newsagent  is  nearer  at  hand.  Where  a 
street  site  is  in  question  it  is  thus  very 
important  that  the  spot  chosen  should  be 
carefully  selected.  In  cases  where  the  kiosk 
is  in  a  building,  equal  care  is  necessary  in 
order  that  it  may  not  be  tucked  away  in 
some  unfrequented  corner,  as  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  workers,  as  well  as  the  holder, 
that  it  shall  be  easily  accessible.  The  goods 
sold  must  not  be  bulky,  and  the  most  profit- 
able stock  is  that  made  up  of  standardised 
articles,  such  as  confectionery,  tobacco  and 
cigarettes.  All  these  are  reasonably  easy 
for  the  blind  man  to  handle  without  help. 
He  must  be  encouraged  to  watch  his  sales, 
so  as  to  learn  the  tastes  of  the  neighbourhood 
in  which  he  works,  and  to  follow  the  trend 
of  fashion,  asking  himself  why  a  certain 
article  A  is  more  popular  than  B,  when  both 
appear  of  very  similar  quality  and  cost. 

The  Supervising  Agency. — While  in  Canada 
the  blind  welfare  agency  gives  the  blind  man 
his  kiosk  and  leaves  him  to  make  what  profit 
he  can,  always,  however,  continuing  to  help 
him  with  supervision  and  advice,  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  England 
pays  the  kiosk-holder  a  fixed  wage,  plus  a 
commission  on  sales.  A  preliminary  period 
of  training  must  always  be  arranged,  and 
this  can  often  best  be  managed  by  letting 
the  prospective  kiosk-holder  serve  a  short 
apprenticeship  at  an  already  flourishing 
stand,  where  he  receives  instruction  in  stock- 


taking and  accounting,  learns  to  display  his 
goods  and  gains  practice  in  dealing  with 
customers. 

When  he  begins  work,  the  supervising 
agency  continues  to  examine  his  books  at 
regular  intervals,  inspecting  his  daily  record 
of  receipts  and  payments  and  a  simple 
monthly  balance  sheet.  It  watches  the 
comparative  attractiveness  of  the  goods  he 
sells,  helps  him  to  display  them  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  puts  him  into  touch  with 
those  likel}/  to  be  interested  in  the  new 
venture.  Just  at  first  the  novelty  of  a  blind 
salesman  may  attract  the  sympathetic, 
but  the  novelty  soon  palls,  and  unless 
customers  get  value  for  money  their  sym- 
pathy will  not  last. 

The  kiosk  can  only  offer  an  opening  to  a 
very  limited  number  of  blind  men,  and  then 
only  provided  they  are  of  the  right  calibre 
and  can  be  offered  a  good  site  and  adequate 
supervision.  Given  these  conditions,  however, 
it  has  definite  possibilities,  and  the  success 
already  achieved  in  Canada  and  also  in  the 
United  States  should  be  an  encouragement 
to  effort  on  the  same  lines  here,  even  in  the 
present  difficult  times. 


National  Library  Catalogue. 

The  National  Library  for  the  Blind  has 
just  published  a  new  catalogue  of  books, 
running  into  nearly  350  closely  printed  pages. 
It  is  just  50  years  since  the  Library  was 
opened,  and  to-day  11,331  readers  are 
served,  and  184,612  volumes  are  to  be  found 
in  the  catalogue,  which  numbers  works  on 
psychology,  philosophy,  natural  science,  fine 
and  useful  arts,  biography,  and  fiction,  and 
includes  books  in  fourteen  languages  other 
than  English.  From  the  small  boy  who 
devours  the  William  books  to  the  economist 
who  wants  to  study  the  effect  of  the  Five 
Year  Plan  on  world  trade,  nobody  is  over- 
looked ;  the  learned  and  simple,  frivolous 
and  sober-minded,  can  find  something  to  their 
taste  in  a  collection  so  catholic. 


"  Methods  o£  Remuneration." 

The  concluding  article  of  the  series  of 
articles  entitled  "Methods  of  Remuneration," 
by  Mr.  Ben  Purse,  will  be  included  in  next 
month's  issue  of  The  New  Beacon. 
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HOME  NEWS 

Dr.  Keller  at  the  Royal  Garden  Party. 

At  the  Ro^-al  Garden  Party  at  Buckingham  Palace  on  July  2ist,  H.M.  the  Queen 
directed   that   Dr.    Helen    Keller,    Mrs.   Macy   and   Miss   Polly   Thompson    should   be 
presented  to  her.     The  King  and  Queen  cordially  shook  hands  with  them,    and  Her 
Majesty  asked  Dr.  Keller  to  give  her  a  demonstration  of  lip-reading. 
New  Headmaster  of  the  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School,  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  W.  C.  Anderson,  B.Sc,  Boroughmuir  School,  Edinburgh,  has  been 
appointed  headmaster  and  superintendent  of  West  Craigmillar  Blind  School.  Since 
November  last  Mr.  Anderson  has  been  on  leave  of  absence  to  enable  him  to  act  as 
psychologist  to  the  Joint  Committee  for  Research  into  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 
In  that  capacity  he  has  visited  a  large  number  of  blind  schools  in  England  and  Wales. 

Closing  of  the  Sunbeam  Home,  Blackpool. 

The  Conmiittee  of  the  Blackpool  and  Fylde  Society  for  the  Blind  has  decided  to 
close  the  Sunbeam  House  of  Rest,  Blackpool,  and  the  premises  are  to  be  sold.  The 
. ,  Chairman,  Mr.  P.  E.  Burton,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  said  that  the 
decision  had  been  arrived  at  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are  now  only  four  permanent 
residents  in  the  Home,  and  it  had  been  ascertained  that  there  were  no  probable 
additional  blind  persons  who  desired  to  become  inmates.  He  thought  that  this  was 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  income  of  blind  persons  in  the  area  was  now  made 
up  to  25s.  weekly,  after  taking  into  account  the  value  of  home  circumstances. 

Sports  Contest  for  the  Blind  in  Manchester. 

The  final  sports  contest  between  two  teams  of  24  blind  members  took  place  at 
Heaton  Park,  Manchester,  on  July  20th,  when  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Manchester  (Coun- 
cillor Ellis  Green)  handed  a  silver  shield  to  the  Manchester  and  District  Social  Club 
for  the  Blind.  The  unsuccessful  team  was  the  Blind  Aid  Society's  social  centre  at 
Peel  Green. 
'  This  closes  a  series  of  competitions  in  skipping,  tug-of-war,  and  skittles  between 

eleven  blind  teams,  the  contest  having  been  organised  to  encourage  the  blind  to  keep 
themselves  physically  and  mentally  alert.  The  ages  of  the  finalists^ — of  both  sexes 
■ — ranged  from  22  to  74. 

The  shield,  which  has  been  presented  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Manchester  Watch 
;    .(       Committee  (Councillor  Larmuth)  to  encourage  the  principle  of  safety  first  among  the 
blind,  particularly  in  city  streets,  was  awarded  for  the  first  time  and  is  to  be  known 
as  the  Safety  First  Challenge  Shield. 

Court  Grange  School  for  Blind  Children. 

Saturday,  July  9th,  was  a  red-letter  day  in  the  history  of  the  School.  It  was  the 
day  of  the  First  Annual  Sports.  Great  excitement  had  prevailed  during  the  previous 
weeks.  After  the  idea  and  purpose  were  fully  explained  to  the  pupils,  all  set  to  with  a 
will,  and  began  serious  training.  At  every  odd  moment  of  the  day  pupils  could  be 
seen  on  the  lawns  practising  three-legged  running,  jumping,  etc. 

Very  fortunately  July  gth  was  a  brilliant  sununer's  day,  and  the  main  lawn  looked 
'  '  splendid  with  the  course  and  handicap  lines  marked  in  white.  About  fifty  visitors  were 
present  when  the  first  event  was  run  at  3  o'clock.  The  programme  consisted  of  such 
varying  events  as  running,  jumping,  potato  races,  three-legged  races,  sack  races, 
obstacle  races,  etc.  Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  many  friends  of  the  School,  it  was  possible 
to  give  prizes  to  all  winners.  Apart  from  these,  points  were  scored  in  each  event — 
three  for  a  first,  two  for  a  second,  and  one  for  a  third  place.  These  points  were  totalled 
at  the  end,  and  Sports  Champion  Badges  were  awarded  to  the  boy  and  girl  with  most 
points.  The  boy  champion  was  Dennis  Bower  (Derby)  with  19  points,  and  the  girl 
champion  was  Elsie  Rivington  (Manchester)  with  28  points. 
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Mrs.  Dence  presented  the  prizes  and  kindly  promised  to  give  cups  for  competition 
next  year,  when  it  is  hoped  to  organise  the  Sports  on  the  House  System. 

After  the  Sports  the  visitors  were  entertained  to  tea  on  the  Terrace,  during  which 
one  of  the  pupils  gave  a  very  pretty  Harlequin  dance  in  costume. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  H.  C.  Preece. 

A  joint  presentation  has  been  made  by  the  staffs  of  the  Greater  London  Fund  and 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  to  Mr.  H.  C.  Preece,  on  his  retirement  from  the 
secretaryship  of  the  Fund.  The  presentation  was  made  by  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C, 
president  of  the  Greater  London  Fund  and  chairman  of  the  National  Listitute.  During 
the  past  22  years  Mr.  Preece  has  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  blind  in  every  town  in  the 
country,  and  in  the  course  of  his  work  has  collected  more  than  ;^825,ooo.  Before  he 
became  blind,  Mr.  Preece  was  a  well-known  sportsman,  and  at  one  time  played  cricket 
for  Essex. 

Blind  School  Farewell. 

The  very  welcome  decrease  in  the  number  of  blind  children  in  the  country  has 
had  the  effect  of  bringing  about  the  closing  of  the  Hampshire  and  Isle  of  Wight  School 
for  the  Blind,  Southsea.  The  final  distribution  of  prizes  took  place  at  the  school  on 
July  26th,  when  Sir  Robert  Colleton,  Bart.,  presided.  After  consultation  with  the 
Board  of  Education  it  had  been  decided  by  the  Committee  to  recommend  the  closing 
of  the  school,  and  from  the  capital  available  after  the  sale  of'*the  premises  to  form  a 
Trust  Fund,  the  income  from  which  would  be  applied  to  the  more  advanced  education 
of  the  blind. 

Recreation  Park  for  Blind  at  Edinburgh. 

Another  branch  of  the  activities  of  the  Edinburgh  Blind  Social  Club  was  inaugur- 
ated on  August  6th,  when  Councillor  MacKinnon  formally  opened  a  recreation  park 
for  blind  persons  at  Easter  Warriston,  Ferry  Road,  Edinburgh.  The  ground  was 
gifted  to  the  Edinburgh  Blind  Social  Club,  whose  headquarters  are  at  Lothian  Street, 
by  the  Edinburgh  Public  Parks  Committee  early  in  the  year,  and,  with  the  help  given 
by  Mr.  J.  T.  Jeffrey,  Superintendent  of  Parks,  the  one-time  waste  piece  of  ground  has 
been  turned  into  an  attractive  park,  which  includes  in  its  equipment  a  football  pitch 
and  a  temporary  skittles  alley. 

A  party  of  blind  persons  came  from  Glasgow  and  competed  with  the  Edinburgh 
club  in  a  series  of  sports  items  for  the  custody  of  a  handsome  cup  presented  by  Mr. 
W.  C.  Harris,  the  manager  of  the  Industrial  Section  at  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Blind 
Asylum,  and  president  of  the  Club.  The  cup  is  for  the  encouragement  of  outdoor 
athletics  between  the  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  clubs,  and  it  is  intended  to  be  competed 
for  on  a  home-and-home  basis.  On  Saturday  the  Edinburgh  club  defeated  Glasgow  by 
43  points  to  19,  and  won  the  trophy  for  the  first  time. 


OBITUARY 


With  deep  regret  we  record  the  deaths  of  : 

Robert  Lowe  Warburton,  of  55,  Woods 
Moor  Lane,  Stockport,  who  had  been  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Stockport  Institute  for  the  Bhnd,  Deaf, 
and  Dumb.  The  Chairman  of  the  Institiite 
was  present  at  the  funeial,  which  was  largely 
attended  by  representatives  of  the  various 


public  bodies  on  which  Mr.  Warburton  had 
served. 

Jabez  West,  aged  76,  of  87,  Disraeli  Road, 
Putney.  Mr.  West  was  a  former  student  of 
the  Royal  Normal  College,  and  in  his  younger 
days  had  done  a  great  deal  of  singing.  He 
had  a  fine  cultured  voice,  could  sing  with 
equal  ease  to  a  high  or  low  register,  and  was 
an  artist  of  the  first  order. 
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Blind  Astronomer. 

Dr.  Edwin  Brand  Frost,  the  famous  astronomer,  who  has  been  totally  blind  for 
several  years,  has  retired  from  his  post  as  Director  of  Yerkes  Observatory,  which  he 
has  held  for  the  past  27  3^ears.     He  is  66. 

Astronomy  has  always  been  Dr.  Frost's  great  passion.  When  he  was  smitten  by 
blindness  he  refused  to  despair  or  to  abandon  his  science. 

He  carried  on  his  astronomical  work  undaunted,  aided  by  the  technical  staff  of 
the  observatory. 

He  has  recently  been  working  on  his  autobiography,  which  will  be  published  soon. 

An  Important  Competition. 

The  governors  of  the  Janus  Stolp  foundation  (Legatum  Stolpianum)  in  the 
University  of  Leiden,  at  their  meeting  on  May  25th,  decided  on  the  following  subject 
for  their  biennial  scientific  competition  :  An  Original  Contribution  on  the  Psychology 
of  the  Knowledge  of  Space  in  the  Blind. 

Suggestions. — Experiments  made  in  the  course  of  observations  among  the  blind 
have  been  of  some  importance  in  the  solution  of  the  problemi  of  their  knowledge  of 
space,  thanks,  especially,  to  the  analyses  of  observations  made  on  persons  born  blind 
(e.g.,  refer  to  the^vork  of  M.  von  Senden,  "  Raum  und  Gestaltauffassmig  bei  operierten 
Blindgeborenen  vor  und  nach  der  Operation."  Leipzig,  1932).  Analogous  observa- 
tions should  be  capable  of  being  subjected  to  scientific  criticism.  The  education  of 
blind  persons  directed  to  increasing  their  power  of  orienting  themselves  in  space,  to 
enable  them  to  construct  objects  or  to  do  manual  work,  to  orient  themselves  in  the 
street  or  in  the  house,  and,  more  especially,  to  give  them  an  idea  of  geometry  (sensu 
strictiori).  (Refer  to  a  paper  by  Th.  Heller,  "  Studien  zur  Blindenpsychologie," 
Leipzig,  1904.) 

Interesting  conclusions  might  be  drawn  from  an  analysis  of  the  practical  work  of 
blind  surveyors,  perhaps,  also,  by  observation  of  blind  workmen.  A  study  of  the  dreams 
of  people  born  blind  might  even  throw  some  light  on  the  subject  of  the  competition. 

It  is  desired  that  competitors  should  choose  only  a  part  of  the  subjects,  but  of 
sufficient  extent  to  enable  them  to  make  a  general  resume  and  a  critical  review. 
Entireh^  theoretical  disquisitions,  as  well  as  observations  embracing  too  many  diverse 
points,  are  not  desirable.  The  manuscript  must  not  exceed  40,000  words,  and  should 
be  sent  to  Prof.  W.  B.  Kristensen,  31,  Witte  Single,  Leiden,  before  Jan.  ist,  1934.  It 
must  be  typewritten  in  Dutch,  German,  English,  French,  or  Latin,  and  signed  with  a 
motto  and  accompanied  by  a  sealed  letter  with  the  same  motto,  enclosing  the  name 
and  address  of  the  author.  The  winning  competitor  will  receive  a  gold  medal  of  the 
value  of  250  florins  and  250  florins  in  money,  or,  if  he  should  prefer  it,  the  whole  sum 
in  money. 

Eye  Accidents  Among  Children. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  New  York,  in  a  recent  study 
of  eye  accidents  advocates  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  all  such  dangerous  toys  as 
bows  and  arrows,  darts,  and  toy  guns.  Each  year  between  750  and  1,000  children  in 
the  States  suffer  eye  injuries  in  accidents,  and  statistics  show  that  an  extraordinary 
proportion  of  these  accidents  occur  on  Independence  Day  and  the  days  preceding  and 
following.  The  National  Society  is  sending  its  findings  to  the  governors  of  all  states, 
the  mayors  of  all  cities  having  a  population  of  50,000  and  upwards,  and  to  the  officials 
of  every  safety  council  in  America  ;  it  has  in  preparation  a  model  ordinance  dealing 
with  the  accident  hazards  attendant  on  fireworks  and  games  with  toy  weapons,  and 
will  in  due  course  send  this  ordinance  to  legislators  of  every  State  and  large  city  in  the 
country. 
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JOINT     CONFERENCE    ON    UNIFORMITY 

IN  BRAILLE  TYPE. 

Standard  English  Braille. 


GENERAL  satisfaction  will 
be  felt  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  that  the  dif- 
ferences which  have  so 
long  existed  between  the 
Braille  systems  of  Ameri- 
ca and  Great  Britain  have 
now  been  cleared  away. 

This  happy  result  is  the  outcome  of  a 
Conference  held  at  the  National  Library  for 
the  Blind,  Westminster,  on  July  i8th  and 
19th,  between  representatives  of  American 
organisations  and  representatives  of  the 
British  National  Uniform  Type  Committee. 

The  American  representatives  were  : — 
Mr.   Robert  B.   Irwin,   Executive   Director, 
American    Foundation    for    the    Blind, 
New  York. 
Mr.  George  F.  Meyer,  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can   Association    of    Workers    for    the 
Blind. 
Mr.  L.  W.  Rodenberg,  Ilhnois  School  for  the 
Blind,  Jacksonville,  Illinois. 
The    members    selected    by    the    British 
Uniform  Tvpe  Committee  were  : — 
Mr.  W.  M."  Stone,  The  Royal  Blind  School, 

Edinburgh. 
Miss  D.  A.  Pain,  O.B.E.,  Assistant  Secretary 
and    Librarian,    National    Library    for 
the  Blind. 
Mr.  T.  H.  Tylor,  B.C.L.,    M.A.,    Fellow   of 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind. 
Mr.  A.  Siddall,  Chairman,  Northern  Counties 
Association  for  the  Blind. 
There  were  present  by  invitation  Captain 
Baker,    of    the    National    Institute    for    the 
Blind,  Canada,  and  during  the  deliberations 
on  Tuesday  Dr.   Meyer,   of  the   Library  of 
Congress,    Washington,    and    Mr.    Ellis,    of 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
Kentucky.     Miss  O.   I.   Prince,   of  the  Na- 
tional Library  for  the  Blind,  acted  as  Secre- 
tary to  the  Conference. 

Mr.  Stone,  the  Chairman,  opened  the 
proceedings  with  a  speech  of  warm  welcome 
to  the  delegates,  and  Mr.  Irwin  expressed 
the  gratification  which  he  and  his  fellow 
delegates  felt  that  it  had  been  possible  to 


arrange  a  Conference  to  settle  all  outstanding 
differences. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  President  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  who 
was  present  at  the  opening  of  the  Con- 
ference, briefly  reviewed  the  present  position 
with  regard  to  American  Braille,  and  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  as  a  result  of  the  present 
negotiations,  uniformity  would  be  attained. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  as  a  result  of 
preliminary  discussions  carried  on  by  corres- 
pondence, the  British  Uniform  Type  Com- 
mittee had  agreed  to  certain  suggestions 
made  by  the  American  Committee.  What 
appeared  to  be  more  fundamental  differences 
were  left  over  for  the  Conference.  Many  of 
these  were  found  to  be  readily  soluble  and 
the  main  point  eventually  resolved  itself 
into  the  question  of  the  use  of  contractions 
in  those  words  in  which  syllables  overlapped, 
and  the  use  of  word-signs  as  contractions 
when  they  occurred  in  the  middle  of  words. 

Fortunately,  it  was  found  possible  to 
arrive  at  a  compromise  which  satisfied  both 
sides.  There  are  some  minor  changes  in 
Grade  2  which  need  cause  no  alarm  to  either 
readers  or  writers.  The  Capital  Sign,  which 
is  not  in  general  use  in  this  country,  has  been 
changed  to  dot  6,  the  abbreviation  sign 
to  dots  2-5-6,  and  the  dots  are  to  be  numbered 
I,  2,  3  on  the  left  and  4,  5,  6  on  the  right, 
thus  adopting  the  Continental  system.  The 
use  of  the  contractions  for  double  letters  is  to 
be  continued. 

A  new  Handbook  will  be  necessary  and 
as  soon  as  the  British  National  Uniform 
Type  Committee  had  approved  the  action 
of  their  delegates,  Miss  Pain  and  Mr.  Roden- 
berg, to  whom  the  revision  had  been  deputed, 
with  the  assistance  of  Miss  Glazebrook,  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  will  set  to 
work  to  put  this  into  form.  It  is  hoped  that 
a  common  Handbook  will  be  used  in  all 
English-speaking  countries. 

During  the  week  of  the  Conference  the 
representatives  and  their  friends  had  oppor- 
tunities for  social  intercourse  outside  the 
Conference  room.  Captain  Ian  Eraser,  M.P., 
and  Mrs.  Eraser  gave  a  reception  at  St. 
John's  Lodge  on  Sunday  evening.     Before 
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the  first  meeting  of  the  Conference  on  Mon- 
day afternoon,  the  delegates  were  entertained 
to  kmch  by  the  Committee  of  the  National 
Library  for  the  Blind.  There  were  also 
present  Mrs.  Irwin,  Mrs.  George  Meyer, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Meyer, 
Mrs.  Danckwerts,  Miss  Greenwood,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Whitfield  and  Dr.  Ritchie. 

The  delegates  and  their  friends  were 
again  invited  to  meet  at  a  dinner  given  by 
the  Library  Committee  at  the  Hnngaria 
Restaurant  on  Monday  evening.  Lord 
Blanesburgh,  who  presided,  after  proposing 
the  health  of  H.M.  the  King  and  the  President 
of  the  LInited  States  of  America,  proposed 
the  health  of  the  guests  from  overseas,  and 
in  doing  so  emphasised  the  necessity  of  one 
type  for  all  English-speaking  readers.  Dr. 
H.  B.  Meyer  in  a  most  happy  and  witty 
speech  replied  for  the  guests. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  Conference, 
the  visitors  were  entertained  by  the  Council 
of  the  National  L:istitute  for  the  Blind  in  a 
more  informal  way.  With  Sir  Beachcroft 
and  Lady  Towse  and  other  members  of  the 
Listitute's  Council,  they  visited  Windsor 
Castle  and  Eton  College,  where  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Alington  received  the  party,  and  had 
lunch  and  tea  on  the  Thames. 

A  note  should  be  added  on  the  changes 
agreed  on  so  far  as  they  affect  British 
readers  and  \vriters  of  Braille.  There  need 
be  no  apprehension  that  the  Grade  2,  so 
long  known  and  loved,  has  been  materially 
altered.  There  will  be  nothing  new  to 
learn  and  very  little  to  unlearn.  Any  little 
sacrifice  which  may  have  been  made  is 
more  than  compensated  by  the  great  gain 
that  Standard  English  Braille  has  at  long 
last  been  achieved. 

The  alterations  are  as  follows  : — 

To  change  the  characters  for  the  capital 
and  italic  signs,  dot  6  to  represent  the 
capital  sign,  and  dots  4-6  the  italic  sign. 
(N.B. — It  should  be  noted  in  this  connec- 
tion that  the  present  difference  in  the  use  of 
the  capital  sign  in  American  and  British  books 
is  to  be  continued.  In  America  the  capital 
sign  will  be  used  wherever  it  occurs  in  the 
best  letterpress  practice.  In  Great  Britain, 
the  capita]  sign  will  not  be  used  in  general 
literature.) 

To  drop  from  the  list  of  contractions  the 
following  :  Christ,  Jesus,  God,  unto. 

To    drop    from    the    list    of    abbreviated 
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words    the    following  :    faith,    glory,    grace, 
holy,  saith. 

To  add  the  following  additional  abbre- 
viated words  : — 

nee  —  necessary 
tgr  —  together 
qk  —  quick 
Ir     —  letter 
acr  —  across 
To  add  the  following  equivalents  for  ink- 
print  symbols  : — 

%   (per  cent.)  is  middle  C,  P  (dots  2-5,  P) 
followed   immediateh'   by   the   numeral 
sign. 
$   (dollar  sign)  is  lower  d  (dots  2-5-6)  fol- 
lowed immediately  by  the  numeral  sign. 
There  is  to  be  rather  less  licence  in  the 
use     of    contractions.     Part-word    contrac- 
tions   which    might    tend    to    obscure    the 
pronunciation    or    recognition    of    a    word 
are   to   be   avoided,   e.g.,   "  time  "   must  be 
spelt  out  in   "  centimetre,"   and   "  one  "  in 
"  colonel."     Contractions  should  not  be  used 
when  they  bridge  strongly  marked  syllables, 
e.g.,  "  ea  "  must  be  spelt  out  in  "  readdress," 
"  ed  "    in    predict  "    and    "  st  "    in    "  mis- 
translate." 

It  has  also  been  agreed  to  adopt  the 
Continental  numbering  of  the  dots,  namely, 
I,  2,  3  on  the  left  and  4,  5,  6  on  the  right. 
The  new  edition  of  the  Handbook  will 
shortly  be  published,  both  in  ink  print  and 
in  embossed  type,  giving  the  revised  wording 
of  the  rules. 

The  wording  has  had  to  be  considerably 
amplified  in  order  to  cover  both  British  and 
American  usages. 


Wrote  with  Her  Tongue. 

A  woman  who  could  read  and  write  with 
her  tongue,  when  all  the  other  muscles  in 
her  body  were  paralysed,  has  just  died,  after 
spending  thirty  years  in  a  hospital,  says  a 
Renter  message  from  Copenhagen. 

She  was  Miss  Beate  Andersen,  who, 
though  blind  and  dumb,  carried  on  corre- 
spondence by  Braille.  Developed  to  the 
last  degree  of  sensitiveness,  her  tongue 
passed  over  the  raised  dots  that  represent 
letters  to  the  blind,  and  helped  her  to  read 
books  and  letters. 

With  a  fine  needle  held  in  her  lips  and 
pressed  against  thick  paper  by  her  tongue 
she  was  able  to  write  her  answers  by  the 
same  Braille  system. 
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TECHNICAL    TRAINING    AND    EMPLOY- 
MENT IN  EASTERN  COUNTIES  AREA. 


JL      PAPER   on   the    above   subject 

/%  was  read  before  the  Annual 

/  ^  Meeting     of    the     Eastern 

/      ^  Counties  Association  for  the 

/         ^         Blind  on  loth  June,  1932, 

J  %        by  Mr.    R.    C.    Fanthorpe, 

-^-  -^-     Superintendent  and  Secre- 

tary, Norwich  Institution  for  the  BUnd. 
We  give  a  brief  summary  of  it  below  : — 

"  I  very  much  welcome  this  opportunity 
of  briefly  outlining  the  suggested  Scheme  of 
Technical  Training  for  the  East  Anglian  area. 
Before  passing  to  details  of  the  scheme,  I 
would  ask  the  indulgence  of  my  friends 
from  Lincolnshire,  for  my  suggestions  will 
not  apply  to  that  county,  as  they  already 
have  a  well-organised  scheme  with  the  Royal 
Midland  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

"  Since  my  appointment  at  this  Institution 
in  October,  1930,  I  have  been  very  carefully 
considering  the  question  of  the  best  method 
of  dealing  with  the  large  number  of  potential 
trainees  who  will  be  coming  along  during 
the  next  five /seven  years  from  Norwich  City 
and  Norfolk  County,  this  area  having  been 
served  for  many  years  by  the  Norwich 
Institution.  In  arriving  at  this  figure,  I 
have  fully  realised  the  urgent  necessity 
for  more  occupations,  larger  premises  and 
further  modernisation  of  equipment  and 
general  arrangements  at  this  Institution. 

"  This  position  has  caused  me  to  take  the 
wider  view,  and  in  doing  so,  one  finds  that 
in  all  this  area  there  is  no  real  connected 
scheme  for  technical  training,  and,  indeed,  to 
find  an  Institution  similar  to  this,  one  either 
has  to  go  to  London  or  to  Nottingham.  In 
recent  years  it  has  been  the  practice  to  send 
trainees  all  over  the  country,  with  most 
unsatisfactory  results  in  certain  cases.  I 
have  in  mind  at  the  present  moment  one 
small  market  town  in  East  Anglia,  where 
there  are  four  blind  home  workers  trained 
at  different  Institutions,  and  all  trained  as 
basket-makers,  the  result  being  that  they 
are  almost  fighting  each  other  for  a  mere 
existence.  We  have  at  Gorleston-on-Sea 
a  most  excellent  School  for  the  Blind, 
serving     the    whole     area     for    elementary 


education,  and  it  would  appear  an  ideal 
arrangement  for  such  cases  upon  attaining 
the  age  of  16  to  be  transferred  to  a  recognised 
central  Institution  in  the  area  for  continuance 
of  technical  training.  This  would  allow  of 
close  co-operation  between  the  two  agencies, 
and  a  much  higher  state  of  efficiency  and 
better  service  generally  would  result. 

"In  view  of  my  previous  reference  to 
developments  at  this  Institution  in  order  to 
cater  for  the  immediate  district,  a  reasonable 
suggestion  would  be  that  all  local  authorities 
and  voluntary  agencies  in  the  area  should 
co-operate  with  the  committee  of  this 
Institution  in  order  to  formulate  such  a 
scheme  as  outlined. 

"  In  regard  to  expenditure,  unless  unfore- 
seen circumstances  occurred,  the  committee 
of  this  Institution  would  only  require  the 
usual  fees,  though  in  saying  this  they  would 
obviously  welcome  any  voluntary  contri- 
butions towards  the  capital  expenditure,  as 
they  will  certainly  have  to  dispose  of  invest- 
ments to  meet  all  obligations  respecting  the 
new  developments.  It  is  felt,  however, 
that  a  reasonable  request  would  be  for 
local  authorities  and  voluntary  agencies  to 
pass  on  to  the  Institution  all  orders  which 
could  not  be  dealt  with  by  the  various 
home  workers,  and  in  this  connection  the 
committee  would  allow  generous  discounts 
upon  such  transactions.  It  is  sincerely 
hoped  that  full  co-operation  in  regard  to  this 
would  accrue,  as  in  return  for  the  better 
service  which  would  be  rendered,  it  is  felt 
we  are  not  asking  too  much  in  expecting 
all  suitable  orders  to  be  passed  on  to  the 
Institution. 

"  It  will  no  doubt  be  of  interest  to  the 
Conference  to  know  that  we  have  now  pupils 
here  from  Suffolk,  Cambs,  Hunts,  Gt.  Yar- 
mouth, Ipswich,  in  addition,  of  covirse, 
to  Norwich  and  Norfolk,  and  already  the 
advantage  of  this  system  is  being  recognised. 

"  I  trust  my  remarks  have  been  sufficiently 
clear  to  allow  a  discussion  to  take  place,  and 
I  hope  that  a  definite  scheme  may  now 
materialise  which  will  be  of  mutual  advan- 
tage to  all  of  us." 
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ON  GETTING  ABOUT  ALONE. 


By  FRANK  EYRE. 


I  WONDER  how  many  of  my  "  dim  " 
friends  will  agree  with  me  when  I 
say  that  the  greatest  obstacles  a 
blind  man  encounters  when  getting 
about  alone  are  willing  helpers. 
It  is  not  that  there  is  any  lack 
of  kindness  and  good  intention.  On 
the  contrary  there  is  too  much.  Hell,  they 
say,  is  paved  with  good  intentions  ;  I 
suspect  that  High  Street  in  that  dread  abode 
is  entirely  macadamised  with  paving  stones 
that  were  quarried  on  behalf  of  the  blind. 

No,  the  difficulty  arises  because  so  great 
a  percentage  of  the  help  proffered  springs 
spontaneously  from  hearts  which  are  not 
directed  by  heads.  In  other  words,  it  is 
unintelligent  help  that  abounds  and  insists 
upon  itself. 

I  walked  to-night  to  a  post  box  and  inserted 
m}^  letters.  It  is  a  route  and  a  job  rendered 
familiar  by  several  years  of  almost  daily 
journeys  for  the  same  errand.  When  turn- 
ing on  my  heel  to  return  by  the  way  I  had 
come  I  was  grabbed  by  the  wrists  and  a  voice 
said  :  "  This  way,  sir,  acrost  'ere,"  then  the 
speaker  endeavoured  to  make  me  rotate 
upon  my  own  axis  and  cross  the  road.  But 
many  similar  experiences  made  me  stand 
firm  so  that  when  released  I  might  not  lose 
direction. 

Sir  Arthur  Pearson  used  to  tell  of  a  kind 
hostess  who  carefully  drew  attention  to  a 
small  and  unimportant  mat  on  a  landing  and 
then  allowed  him  to  fall  down  a  flight  of  stairs. 
The  sounds  produced  by  the  school_  chil- 
dren out  to  play  are  unmistakable.  It  is  a 
noise  unique  in  its  ear-splitting  quality.  Once 
when  passing  the  local  school  playground  a 
female  voice  penetrated  through  the  din 
and  my  aural  organs  registered  the  words  : 
"  You're  by  the  school  now."  At  our  post 
office  I  was  putting  my  letters  into  the  gaping 
hole.  When  my  hand  was  just  about  to 
drop  its  little  burden  a  voice  remarked  in  my 
ear,  "  That's  the  letter  box."  On  such 
occasions  I  think  I  shall  develop  a  habit  of 
replying,  "  Oh,  I  thought  it  was  the  Bank 
of  England,"  or  something  equally  fatuous. 
My  present  rule  is  to  say  politely,  "  Thank 
you,"  and  hope  afterwards  that  what  might 
come  from  the  mouth,  if  the  abundance  of 


the  heart  were  allowed  to  be  articulate,  was 
not  apparent  in  the  tone  of  my  voice. 

The  kind  people  will  say  "All  right  "  when 
one  is  about  to  cross  a  road  but  stops  because 
one  hears  a  car  coming.  I  have  saved  my 
own  life  many  times  by  acting  on  the  counsel 
of  my  own  ears  rather  than  upon  advice. 
The  well-intentioned  passer-by  will  cheer- 
fully try  to  insert  one  into  the  milk  shop 
when  one  is  bound  as  surely  as  the  stars  on 
their  courses  for  the  bank  next  door  in  order 
to  increase  one's  overdraft. 

These  and  a  thousand  similar  little  adven- 
tures will  come  the  way  of  any  blind  man 
who  endeavours  to  assert  his  human  pre- 
rogative and  stand  upon  his  own  ten  toes. 
Such  incidents  oft  repeated  could  become  an 
irksome  dread  and  a  carking  irritation  were 
it  not  for  the  sense  of  humour  that  is  the 
essential  salt  of  earth.  Is  there  any  cure  ? 
I  think  not.  We  are  but  one  in  a  thousand 
and  we  cannot  expect  the  Ministry  of  Health 
to  distribute  handbills  entitled  "  How  to 
Treat  the  Blind."  We  are  unimportant  and 
do  not  demand  that  the  elementary  schools 
shall  teach  to  the  children  a  course  on  the 
same  subject.  Intelligent  folk  leave  the 
blind  man  alone  unless  and  until  they  see 
real  occasion  to  give  the  wisely  directed 
helping  hand. 

I  will  confess,  however,  that  even  the  blind 
man  who  will  turn  himself  loose  must, 
thinking  he  stands,  take  heed  lest  he  fall. 
Carrying  a  load  can  easily  result  in  losing 
direction.  Wool  gathering  also  is  likely 
to  lead  to  trouble.  I  was  once  doing  both 
these  things  and  turned  into  a  builder's  yard 
instead  of  into  my  High  Street.  It  was  late 
at  night  and  it  was  raining  heavily.  I  lost 
direction.  There  was  nobody  about.  I 
circumnavigated  ladders  and  planks,  old 
coppers  full  of  dirty  water  and  noisome 
insects,  corrugated  iron  and  broken  sinks, 
bricks  and  bats  and  all  the  heterogeneous 
stock-in-trade  of  the  handy  man  for  twenty 
minutes  before  I  finally  found  my  way  to 
home,  a  hot  bath,  and  an  anxious  wife. 

Let  us  get  about  alone  by  all  means.  But 
we  must  always  remember  to  keep  the  eyes 
of  our  wits  well  skinned  and  particularly  to  be 
wary  lest  help  lead  us  into  danger. 
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Iht  NaUonal  W^    t"^      /—\     |  |  11     "V     I  Editorial  Offices: 

London,        W .  1 . 


UNIFORMITY  AT  LAST. 

WE  are  delighted  this  month  to  tender  most  cordial  congratulations  to  the 
National  Uniform  Type  Committees  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
of  Great  Britain  for  bringing  to  so  satisfactory  a  conclusion  the  prolonged 
negotiations  between  the  two  countries  for  uniformity  of  English  Braille 
Notation.  The  discrepancy  between  American  and  British  Braille  has  for 
many  years  been  a  reproach  to  the  common  sense  and  business  ability  of 
the  Blind  World.  We,  on  this  side  of  the  water,  assessed  the  capacity 
of  finger-readers  to  assimilate  contractions  rather  more  highly  than  our  friends  in  America, 
and  they  in  their  turn  thought  that  some  of  our  permitted  contractions  did  violence  to  sound 
orthography  and  the  genius  of  the  English  tongue.  That  difference  of  view  might  long  since 
have  yielded  to  reason  under  the  influence  of  friendly  discussion,  had  not  the  machinery  for 
international  discussion  been  so  cumbrous  and  the  memory  of  past  controversies  and  hard-won 
victories  in  both  countries  so  enduring.  The  practical  result  of  the  difference  was  to  impede 
the  free  exchange  of  English  Braille  books  between  the  U.S.A.  and  the  British  Empire,  and 
we  hope  very  shortly  to  be  able  to  announce  that,  thanks  to  the  sensible  agreement  now  reached, 
printing  houses  of  America  and  Great  Britain  have  arranged  to  put  all  their  output  at  the  dis- 
posal of  all  English-speaking  finger- readers.  There  should  in  future  be  no  duplication  of 
titles  in  English  Braille,  and  American  and  English  readers  alike  will,  we  hope,  shortly  find 
in  their  catalogues  of  Braille  publications  a  much  wider  range  of  literature  than  they  have 
in  the  past  been  able  to  command. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  the  Secretary  of  the  British  National  Uniform  Type  Committee 
reports  briefly  the  course  of  the  final  negotiation.  Mr.  Robert  Irwin,  Mr.  George  Meyer  and 
Mr.  L.  W.  Rodenberg — all  of  them  "  blind  persons  who  need  to  use  their  fingers  for  reading  " 
■ — came  with  plenipotentiary  powers  to  conclude  an  agreement  along  lines  which  had  already 
been  thoroughly  explored.  The  British  negotiators,  four  in  number,  had  to  report  back  to 
a  full  session  of  the  British  N.U.T.  Committee,  and  that  Committee  found  themselves  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  second  day  in  a  position  to  agree  on  a  compromise,  which  does  honour  to 
the  common  sense  of  both  sides.  It  will  be  for  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  to  publish 
as  soon  as  possible  the  revised  Handbook  in  inkprint  and  Braille,  and  for  the  hand-writers 
and  embossers  of  both  countries  to  accustom  themselves  to  the  changes  made.  The  conser- 
vatism which  dies  hard  in  all  enthusiasts  need  not  be  greatly  shocked.  The  difference  between 
Grade  i|  and  Grade  2  was  not,  after  all,  very  great,  and  the  practical  value  of  the  new  Inter- 
national Grade  vastly  outweighs  any  temporary  inconvenience. 

To  the  congratulations  due  to  the  N.U.T.  Committees,  and  their  deputed  negotiators, 
must  be  added  a  very  special  note  of  thanks  to  the  unofficial  negotiators  in  either  country 
who  brought  the  two  committees  together.  The  initiative  in  this  matter,  as  in  many  other 
matters  of  practical  importance  to  the  blind,  was  taken  by  Mr.  Robert  Irwin,  Director  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Three  years  ago,  as  a  result  of  an  intensive  study  of 
frequencies,  he  came  to  England,  and  put  certain  proposals  before  the  British  N.U.T. 
Committee.  His  object  was  to  get  both  countries  to  agree  on  a  revised  grade.  His  proposals 
were  not  accepted,  and  the  movement  he  initiated  would  have  come  to  an  abrupt  end,  had  not 
the  British  delegates  to  the  World  Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind,  on  their  way  to  New  York 
last  year,  constituted  the  blind  finger-readers  of  their  party  into  a  Braille  Notation  Sub- 
Committee  and  commissioned  them  to  discuss  uniformity  of  English  Braille  with  the  Americans 
and  representatives  of  the  British  Empire,  with  a  view  to  bringing  the  issue  to  a  point  where 
it  could  be  handled  effectively  by  the  N.U.T.  Committees  concerned.  Dr.  Ernest  Whitfield 
was  chosen  to  be  chairman  of  this  Sub-Committee  and  the  success  now  achieved  is  in  large 
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measure  due  to  his  reasonableness  and  ingenuity.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  Monsieur 
Georges  Rave  rat,  of  the  American  Braille  Press,  who  in  his  own  practical  way  has  long  been 
campaigning  against  the  absurdity  of  different  Grades  in  Great  Britain  and  America. 

Nor,  finally,  can  be  omitted  mention  of  the  representatives  of  the  British  Empire  who, 
in  New  York  last  year,  threw  all  their  weight  on  the  side  of  uniformity.  Captain  Baker,  of 
Toronto,  was  able  to  attend  the  conclusive  conference  and  represented  there  the  Braille 
readers  of  the  Dominions  and  Colonies  whose  interests  in  uniformity  and  effective  interchange 
of  books  are  identical  with  those  of  finger-readers  at  home. 

The  Editor. 


BLIND  GIRLS'  SCHOOL,   FOOCHOW, 

S.  CHINA. 

BY  KATHLEEN  LAMB  {Principal). 


IN  these  days,  when  so  much  of  the 
news  that  comes  from  China  is 
concerned  with  war,  brigandage, 
famine  and  floods,  it  is  good  to  be 
able  to  report  the  steady  con- 
tinuance of  the  work  of  the  Church 
of  England  Zenana  Missionary  So- 
ciety's School  for  Blind  Girls,  Foochow, 
without  interruption  since  its  foundation 
nearly  30  years  ago. 

In  introducing  our  work,  perhaps  it  will 
be  best  first  to  give  a  few  general  facts,  and 
then  to  group  further  remarks  under  the 
headings  "  Educational,"  "  Industrial  "  and 
"  Spiritual." 

We  are  a  pretty  large  family,  about 
78  blind  and  from  12  to  15  sighted  Chinese 
workers,  including  a  matron,  trained  nurse, 
teachers,  needlewomen,  servants,  cook,  and 
watchman.  One  of  our  most  valued 
workers  is  a  convert  educated  and  trained 
by  Miss  Harrison,  who  was  killed  by 
brigands  in  1930. 

The  ages  of  the  blind  run  from  2  to  over 
40  years  :  their  needs  therefore  are  many 
and  varied.  They  have  been  brought  from 
far  and  near  :  one  comes  from  Singapore, 
one  from  Shanghai  (where  she  had  been 
thrown  away  in  a  field) ,  some  from  Amoy  and 
other  parts  of  the  Fukien  Province. 

We  get  constant  applications  for  new  ones 
to  enter  and  we  endeavour  to  take  in  all 
that  we  possibly  can  :  many  of  the  children 
are  brought  by  their  parents  or  other 
relatives  ;  we  also  have  those  who  have  been 
rescued  from  brigands,  or  from  a  life  of 
slavery  or  beggary.  Some  of  the  cases  that 
come  to  our  notice  are  very  pathetic.     One, 


a  charming  wee  mite  of  6,  was  rescued  by  a 
Christian  evangelist  from  an  uncle  who  was 
about  to  drown  her.  Another,  a  very  recent 
arrival,  little  Mi  Gieu,  has  a  very  pathetic 
story  to  tell.  She  comes  from  an  up- 
country  district,  some  days'  journey  away 
by  sea  and  river.  She  was  blinded  by 
brigands  who  threw  a  bomb  at  her,  destroy- 
ing her  sight  and  blowing  off  the  thumb  and 
first  finger  from  her  left  hand.  Not  only 
did  several  members  of  the  family  suffer 
injury,  but  all  their  possessions  were  looted. 
Mi  Gieu  told  us  at  nights,  having  no  bedding, 
they  used  just  to  take  off  their  clothes  and 
cover  themselves  with  them.  The  family 
are  Christians,  but  in  spite  of  all  these 
calamities  their  faith  did  not  waver.  It  was 
a  great  joy  to  be  able  to  help  them  and  to 
take  Mi  Gieu  into  this  school.  When  the 
father  heard  that  there  was  such  a  place  as  a 
school  for  the  blind  and  for  blind  girls,  and 
that  it  was  a  Christian  school  and  that  we  had 
promised  to  take  his  little  daughter  in,  his  joy 
was  unbounded:  he  and  the  little  girl  started  off 
by  the  very  next  steamer  :  one  can  imagine 
that  they  must  have  looked  rather  a  pathetic 
sight,  for  the  steamer  company  did  not 
charge  them  any  fare.  The  old  father  went 
round  this  school  open-mouthed  and  amazed, 
and  he  was  so  delighted  with  everything  that 
he  said  his  visit  here  had  made  him  realise 
what  the  goodness  of  God  meant  more  than 
anything  else. 

More  and  more  one  realises  how  well 
worth  while  the  work  is,  not  only  as  it 
affects  the  blind  themselves,  but  as  it 
influences  public  opinion,  and  not  least  the 
Church,  not  only  as  an  exhibition  of  practical 
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Christianity,  but  in  calling  forth  pity  for 
these  afflicted  ones,  arousing  interest  in  the 
efforts  put  forward  for  their  welfare,  and 
awakening  people  to  a  sense  of  the  need  fijr, 
and  possibilities  of,  work  among  the  blind. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  in  Fukien 
(a  non-Christian  Chinese)  speaking  to  a 
conference  of  missionaries  in  the  summer  of 
1931  stressed  the  need  for  more  work  among 
the  blind  and  afflicted  in  China,  and  remarked 
that  though  there  were  certain  restrictions  in 
ordinary  schools  and  colleges  as  to  the 
teaching  of  Christianity,  there  was  an  open 
field  to  missionaries  taking  up  work  in  this 
sphere.  He  visited  this  school  some  months 
ago  and  expressed  his  appreciation  of  all  he 
saw. 

The  support  for  the  girls  in  this  school 
practically  all  comes  from  the  West  :  we 
take  very  little  in  the  way  of  fees,  though  we 
endeavour  to  get  relatives  to  do  what  they 
can  to  help  :  they  are  for  the  most  part  too 
poor  to  be  able  to  afford  more  than  a  dollar 
or  two  a  month.  We  therefore  try  to  secure 
a  definite  and  regular  supporter  at  home  for 
each  girl.  Many  of  the  girls  get  thoroughly 
interested  in  their  supporters  and  carry  on 
quite  a  large  correspondence  :  it  all  means 
added  interest  in  their  lives  and  may  prove 
a  very  real  link  for  influence  and  help. 

And  now  as  to  the  groupings  : — 

Educational.- — In  order  to  help  our  readers 
to  visualise  the  place  perhaps  it  will  be  well 
to  take  an  imaginary  walk  round  the  School 
where  the  children  are  at  their  lessons.  We 
go  first  to  the  Kindergarten  where  we  find  a 
jolly  little  group  of  about  twenty  little  ones 
entering  with  great  zest  into  the  various 
action  songs  and  games.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  realise  they  are  blind  :  "  But 
they  look  so  happy  !  "  is  a  very  usual 
remark  we  hear  from  visitors  being  shown 
over  the  school.  Then  we  go  into  the 
Primary  Department  where  the  girls  all 
study  for  about  seven  years  before  going  into 
the  Industrial  Department.  We  visit  some 
of  the  classes  :  here  is  a  group  learning 
Chinese  history  :  another  class  is  at  drill  :  a 
third  is  at  Scripture  :  a  fourth  at  Mandarin 
(the  national  language),  and  here  is  a  group 
in  charge  of  a  blind  teacher,  learning  to 
write  Braille  (adapted  to  the  Foochow 
dialect).  We  have  six  blind  teachers,  all  old 
girls,  and  all  the  Braille  is  taught  by  them, 
as  well  as  singing,  abacus,  and  other  subjects. 


We  must  visit  the  singing  class.  Our 
organist  and  teacher  is  Daik  Huoi,  quite 
blind.  She  will  readily  play  for  you  any  of 
the  400  hymns  in  the  Chinese  hymn  book, 
for  she  knows  them  all  by  heart,  words, 
numbers  and  music  !  We  realise  here  some- 
thing of  the  proverbial  Chinese  good 
memorv  ! 

Industrial. — We  leave  the  twenty  girls  in 
the  Kindergarten  and  the  thirty  in  the 
Primary  Department,  and  then  come  to  the 
Industrial  Department.  Here  there  are 
thirty  more,  and  we  find  them  in  little 
groups  busily  engaged  at  various  handi- 
crafts— the  majority  are  weaving  cloth,  some 
are  doing  tape,  others  are  knitting,  others  are 
doing  raffia  or  bead  work,  some  are  embroider- 
ing on  canvas,  others  are  making  string. 
We  have  two  Sales  of  Work  a  year  and  there 
is  a  ready  demand  for  their  output. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  about  three  weeks  ago,  in  March,  we 
were  filmed,  and  I  hope  that  our  readers  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Missionary 
film  of  the  Far  East  which  will  be  shown  by 
the  C.E.Z.M.S.  probably  next  winter. 

Spiritual. — We  are  a  missionary  school. 
We  believe  that  in  Jesvxs  Christ  only  is  to  be 
found  true  life  and  joy  and  peace,  and  the 
aim  of  this  school  is  to  bring  this  knowledge 
to  those  living  in  the  darkness.  Almost  all 
the  older  girls  have  joined  the  Church  :  they 
have  been  baptized  and  confirmed.  They 
come  forward  of  their  own  accord,  and  it  is 
not  always  easy  for  them  to  become 
Christians,  coming,  as  they  do,  from  heathen 
homes,  where  they  may  meet  with  persecu- 
tion when  they  return.  Again  and  again, 
however,  one  has  proof  of  how  very  dear 
their  faith  is  to  them. 


The  Blind  Masseur  in  Germany. 

Der  Blinde  Masseur,  by  Dr.  Heinz  Peyer, 
is  an  interesting  pamphlet  describing  the 
training  and  settlement  of  the  blind  masseur 
in  Germany.  Stress  is  laid  on  the  importance 
of  very  careful  selection  and  scientific  train- 
ing, followed  by  a  recognised  examination 
at  the  close  of  this  training.  Work  for  the 
qualified  masseur  in  a  hospital  or  clinic, 
under  the  direction  of  a  medical  man,  is 
regarded  as  the  ideal,  and  the  writer  pleads 
for  fairer  recognition  of  the  blind  man,  who 
is  too  often  the  victim  of  unreasonable 
prejudice. 
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Captain  Ian  Fyasey. 


LIVING    BLIND    MEMBERS    OF 
PARLIAMENT 

ITH  the  help  of  the  bhnd  Esperantist  delegates  of  the  "  Universal 
Association  of  Blind  Organisations,"  Mr.  Harald  Thilander,  editor  of 
Esperanta  Ligilo,  has  collected  notes  on  the  blind  members  of  contemporary 
]->arliaments.  He  believes  that  as  far  as  European  countries  are  concerned 
the  list  is  complete,  but  that  there  is  one  other  blind  Senator  of  the  United 
States  of  whom  authoritative  information  was  not  forthcoming.  The 
blocks  reproduced  herewith  have  been  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  Thilander. 

Great   Britain. 

Captain  William  Jocelyn  Ian   Fraser,    C.B.E.,    M.P.,   Chair- 
man of  St.  Dunstan's  Hostel  for  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Blinded  in 

the  War  (a   position   he   has    occupied   since    the    death   of  Sir 

Arthur  Pearson  in  1921),  was  born  on  August  30th,   1897.     He 

lost  his  sight  in  July,  1916,     when  as  a  lieutenant   of  eighteen 

years  old  he  led  his  company  to  the  attack  in  a  battle  on  the 

Somme.     Returning   to    London   he    attended  St.  Dunstan's  to 

"  learn  to  be  blind,"   but  very  soon  became  a  member    of    its 

committee    of   management.      He   entered   pubhc  life   in    1922, 

when  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  London  County  Council, 

gaining  his  seat  in  Parliament  in  1924,  which  he  retained  for  five 

years,  during  which  time  he  took  part  in  Government  inquiries  into 

radio   matters,   being  elected   Chairman   of  the   British   Broad- 
casting Corporation  Listeners'  Organisations  Advisory  Committee 

in  1927,  a  position  he  still  occupies.     To   him   we    largely    owe 

the  Wireless  for  the  Blind  Act  (1926),  by  which  all  blind  listeners 
in  the  LTnited  Kingdom  receive  their  licence  free.  After  an  inter- 
val of  two  years,  Captain  Fraser  was  again  elected  to  Parliament 
last  year.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  and  of  the  executive  bodies  of  other  important 
institutions.  Captain  Fraser  is  a  keen  sportsman,  being  fond  of 
riding,  rowing,  swimming  and  skating. 

France. 

M.  Albert  Nast,  born  in  Paris  on  September  24th,  1888, 
became  definitely  blind  through  an  affection  of  the  retina  in 
February,  1931.  As  a  seeing  man  he  practised  jurisprudence 
and  medicine.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies  since  October  3rd,  1931. 

M.    Georges    Scapini,    born   in 
Paris,  October  4th,  1893.     Notwith- 
standing his  loss  of  sight  in  the  War,  he  continued  his  studies  in 

jurisprudence,  and  has  been  for  many  years  an  advocate  in  Paris. 

In  1928  he  was  elected  Deputy   for  "the  XVIIth  Arrondissement 

of  Paris. 

M.  Scapini  is  President  of  the  Union  des  Aveugles  de  Guerre, 

25  Rue  Ballu,  Paris,  the  progressive  association  of  French  blinded 

soldiers  which  under  wise  guidance    is    achieving  much  for  their 

general  and  social  welfare. 

M.  Leon  Thebault,  born  in  Pire-sur-Seiche,  lost  his  sight  also 

while  on  military  service  on  May  9th,  1917.     Before  the  War  he 

had    just  passed    his    final    examination    in   jurisprudence  with 

the  immediate  object  of  becoming  a  notary.    Since  his  blindness  m.  Georges  Scapini. 


jM.   Albert  Nasi. 
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he  has  practised  as  an  advocate  at  Rennes,  where  he 
a  large  chentele.  In  1919  he  was  elected  Mayor  of 
in  1930  Deputy  for  Rennes. 

Italy. 

Signer  Carlo  Delcroix  was  born  on  August  24th 

went  to  the  front  at  the  early  age  of 

19.     On  March  12th,  1917,  he  was  so 

severely  wounded  by  a  grenade  that 

he  lost  both  hands  and  both  eyes, 

Ik.  ■  •  ^Mfes-'  ^"^  ^^^   features  were    transformed 

^^Jl  "i^^  for  life.      Signor  Delcroix  is  a  most 

■H|^^       M%^  eloquent    speaker    and     author    of 

^^W^l^        ^a^  several    books.       He    has    been    in 

Parliament  some  years,  and  both  as 
M.  I  Jon  TMbauit.  Deputy  and  as  a  personal  friend  of 

Signor  Mussolini,  he  has  been  able  to  bring  about  valuable  reforms 
in  the  laws  relating  to  the  blind.  He  is  Hon.  President  of  the 
Society  of  War-Disabled,  and  a  member  of  the  National  Blind 
Association  of  his  country. 


has  gained 
Janze,  and 


,  1896,  and 


Signor  Carlo  Delcroix, 


Poland. 

Major  Edwin  Wagner,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  444 
representatives  in  the  PoHsh  Parliament  was  born  in  1899.     He  .        ,    • 

attended  the  gymnasium  at  Warsaw,  and   had  entered  for    the 
Universitv  there  when   he   decided   to   join   the   Polish    Legion 
raised  by^'Marsahl  Pilsudski,  and  thus  came  to  take  part  in  the 
World  War.     So  marked  was  his  ability   that   it  attracted    the 
attention  of  all  his  superiors,  and  he  rose  rapidly  from  rank  to 
rank.     With  a  few  short  intervals  he  remained  on  military  ser- 
vice until  1920,  when  he  was    wounded    in   battle    near    Bere- 
zina, in  Russia,  and  taken  prisoner.    A  year  later  he  returned  to 
his  home,    blind.     After   studying    at    the    school   for  blinded 
soldiers   at  Leopolo,  south-east  Poland,  and  at  Paris,   he  went 
^^^^     back  to  Warsaw  and  earned  much  esteem  by  his  work  for  the 
^.^-^--'''mtUk     blinded  soldiers  of  Poland.     In  1930   he  was   elected  a  member 
J||B|  |.      Mg^^     of  the  "  Sejmo,"  the  Pohsh  ParUamcnt,  and  soon  received  a  seat 
iHHfiL^H^Hj    on  the  Budget  Committee,  where  his  task  is  to  study  the  siib- 

iect  of  pensions  and  to  make  recom- 
Major  Edwin  Wagner.  niendations.      Major  Wagner  is  one 

of    the    most   hard-working    members    of    Parliament   and   his 
proposals  are  frequently  accepted,  often,  too,  unanimously. 

The   United   States   of   America. 

Thomas  Pryor  Gore,  Senator  for  Oklahoma,  was  bom  near 
the  town  of  Embry,  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  on  December 
loth,  1870,  and  lost  his  sight  by  two  accidents,  one  destroying 
the  sight  of  his  left  eye  at  the  age  of  eight,  and  the  other 
destroying  the  sight  of  his  right  eye  at  eleven.  He  attended 
public  schools,  and  graduated  from  Walthall  (Mississippi)  in  1890. 
After  teaching  in  schools  for  two  years,  he  graduated  in  law  in  1892 
at  the  Cumberland  University  in  Lebanon  (Tennessee),  and  the 
same  year  began  legal  practice.  In  1903  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Territorial  Council  of  Oklahoma,  and  when  in 
1905  Oklahoma  became  one  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Gore  was  elected  to  represent  it  in  the 
Senate.      Senator    Gore,  "the    Senate's    encyclopjedia,"    is   greatly    admired    as    an    orator. 


Mr.  Thomas  Pryor  Gore. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Blind  Student's  Success. 

Mr.  G.  J.  I.  Miller,  of  Preston,  a  forme'" 
pupil  of  Worcester  College  for  the  Blind, 
and  a  student  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  has 
taken  his  final  B.A.  examination  with  first 
class  honours  in  jurisprudence  ;  there  were 
some  hundred  and  forty  candidates,  but  only 
twelve  were  placed  in  the  first  class.  Last 
autumn  Mr.  Miller  was  proxime  accessit  in  the 
Winter  Williams  University  Law  scholarship 
and  was  awarded  a  prize  of  -[f^o  by  the 
Board  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  for  his  dis- 
tinguished work  in  the  examination,  and  in 
May  last  he  won  the  Robert  Younger  prize 
for  the  best  third  year  law  student  at  Balliol 
College  ;  the  prize  was  presented  by  Lord 
Blanesburgh. 

Blind  Welshman's  Success. 

Mr.  Griflith  Pugh  Jones,  of  Dinas  Mawddwy, 
Merionethshire,  has  gained  his  B.A.  degree 
at  Bristol  University  ;  he  hopes  to  return 
to  Bristol  to  study  for  his  M.A.  degree  and 
afterwards  to  take  a  theological  course  at 
Oxford. 

A  Blind  Composer. 

Mr.  William  Henry  Jones,  Mostyn  Terrace, 
Bethesda,  who  was  a  quarry  man  until  he 
lost  his  sight,  has  composed  several  hymn 
tunes,  which  have  been  published  in  a  Welsh 
church  magazine. 

A  Keen  Sense  of  Touch. 

Although  he  has  been  blind  from  birth 
Mr.  Ben  Grant,  newsagent,  of  Brook  Street, 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy,  has  been  able,  since 
he  was  seven  years  old,  to  deliver  the  right 
newspapers  at  the  proper  houses.  His  sense 
of  touch  has  been  cultivated  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree. 

A  Royal  Purchase. 

The  Princess  Royal  recently  purchased  a 
white  hand-knitted  shawl,  the  work  of  a 
blind  woman,  from  the  stand  of  the  Harrogate 
and  District  Society  for  the  Blind  at  the 
Harrogate  Show,  of  which  the  Earl  of  Hare- 
wood  was  President.  After  handling  it  and 
marvelling  that  a  blind  person  could  do  such 
lovely    work,    the    Princess    asked    that    a 
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message  of  appreciation  should  be  sent  from 
her  to  Miss  Jarvis,  the  knitter  of  the  shawl. 

Organist's  Record. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Talbot  has  completed  40  years 
as  organist  of  Iffley  Parish  Church. 

Mr.  Talbot  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Dodds, 
formerly  organist  of  Queen  s  College,  and 
he  is  well  known  in  East  Oxford.  His  record 
is  a  remarkable  one  in  that,  notwithstanding 
his  blindness  from  youth,  he  has  never 
missed  a  service  through  illness. 

Musical  Success. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Robinson,  of  Waverley  Road, 
Preston,  has  secured  his  E.R.C.O.  and 
L.R.A.M.  and  for  the  second  year  in  succes- 
sion has  won  first  prize  in  the  musical 
competition  arranged  by  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind.  A  scholarship  which  he 
won  whilst  an  inmate  of  the  Fulwood  Blind 
Home  when  twelve  years  of  age  enabled 
Mr.  Robinson  to  go  to  the  Royal  Normal 
College  in  I^ondon. 

REVLEWS 
REPORTS 

Home 

Catholic  Blind  Asylum,  Liverpool. 

The  Report  for  1931  states  that  there  are 
now  194  inmates,  including  43  boys  and 
41  girls,  in  the  school,  an  increase  in  the 
school  numbers  largely  brought  about  by 
the  efforts  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  who 
in  their  work  in  different  parts  of  England 
have  opportunities  to  bring  the  existence 
of  the  school  to  the  notice  of  Catholic  parents, 
and  to  persuade  them  to  send  their  blind 
children  to  it.  The  new  wing  of  the  school 
at  West  Derby  is  now  occupied  by  the  boys, 
and  already  the  health  of  the  children  has 
improved  through  their  life  in  the  country. 

Edinburgh  Society  for   Teaching   the   Adult 
Blind. 

The  Seventy-third  Annual  Report,  for 
1931-32,  states  that  there  are  now  over  a 
thousand  persons  on  the  Society's  roll. 
The  Clinic  set  up  at  headquarters  is  doing 
very  valuable  work,  both  in  ensuring  efficient 
registration  and  in  the  direction  of  preven- 
tion.    A    library,     classes     in     handicrafts, 
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social  clubs  for  men  and  women,  regular 
visiting  of  the  lonely  in  their  homes,  religious 
services,  outings,  and  holidays  at  the  Kirk- 
liston Home,  are  all  among  the  activities 
of  the  Society. 

Royal  Sheffield  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

The  Report  for  1931-32  falls  into  two  parts, 
the  first  dealing  with  the  work  done  in  the 
interests  of  the  elderly  and  unemployable 
blind  in  vShelheld,  and  the  second  describing 
the  year's  work  at  the  Manchester  Road 
School. 

There  are  now  nearly  80  pupils  in  the 
School,  and  the  House  system  continues  to 
prove  very  successful.  Scout  Troops  and 
Girl  Guides  flourish,  there  is  a  keenly 
appreciated  School  magazine,  and  reading 
in  leisure  time  is  encouraged  by  the  existence 
of  a  Literary  Circle,  where  the  books  read 
are  discussed  and  criticised  by  the  children. 
Photographs  of  the  residents  at  the  Overend 
Home,  and  of  the  children  at  drill,  net-ball, 
and  in  school  plays,  add  to  the  interest  of  the 
report. 

Cardiff  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

The  Sixty-seventh  Annual  Report,  for 
1931-32,  states  that  very  great  difficulty 
has  been  found  in  maintaining  the  work 
owing  to  the  present  trade  conditions.  It  is 
remarkably  creditable,  therefore,  that  in  the 
circumstances  the  receipts  from  workers,  who 
"  form  the  backbone  of  the  collecting 
department,"  have  onlv  fallen  by  a  little 
over  £100.  The  report  records  with  grati- 
tude the  generosity  of  Lord  Tredegar,  who 
has  made  a  gift  of  the  freehold  of  two 
properties  adjoining  the  Institute  to  the 
Committee.  The  Social  Club  continues  to 
give  pleasure  to  between  150  and  200  people 
weekly,  and  no  fewer  than  27  concert 
parties  have  given  their  services  and  provided 
entertainments  during  the  winter  session. 

Greater  London  Fund  for  the  Blind. 

The  Eleventh  Annual  Report,  for  1931-32, 
is  able  to  record  subscriptions,  donations  and 
collections  amounting  to  ^51,137  during 
the  year,  including  £8,742  as  a  result  of 
Geranium  Day,  1931.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
see  that  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
present  time  that  collection  was  only  ;£i66 
less  than  in  1930  ;  a  note  at  the  foot  of  the 
report  records  that  in  1932,  owing  to 
extremely  bad  weather  coupled  with  trade 


depression,  the  receipts  fell  very  consider- 
ably, and  the  Connnittee  of  the  fund  views 
the  financial  outlook  for  the  current  year 
with  much  anxiety.  The  Committee  records 
with  deep  regret  the  retirement  owing  to 
ill-health  of  Mr.  Preece,  for  22  years  the 
devoted  secretary  of  the  fund,  who  never 
spared  himself  in  his  endeavours  on  its  behalf. 

iDhpcrial. 

Association    for    the    Advancement    of    the 
Blind,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

The  2ist  Annual  Report  for  1931  states 
that  the  Minister  for  Education  in  New 
South  Wales  has  set  up  a  Committee  to 
consider  the  problem  of  the  education  of  the 
blind,  and  expresses  the  hope  that  as  a  result 
of  the  investigation  the  national,  free,  and 
compulsory  education  of  the  blind  child  will 
be  achieved.  The  Library  of  the  Association 
has  now  entered  its  twelfth  year  and  does 
much  to  promote  social  life  among  the  blind 
in  addition  to  suppljdng  them  with  books  ; 
concerts,  debates,  lectures,  reading  competi- 
tions, and  card  and  domino  tournaments 
are  all  included  in  its  activities. 

Calcutta  School  for  the  Blind. 

The  Report  for  1931  records,  among  other 
interesting  events,  the  visit  paid  to  the 
school  by  Her  Excellency  the  Countess  of 
Willingdon  last  December ;  she  was  im- 
pressed by  the  articles  made  in  the  school 
workshops,  and  congratulated  the  Governors 
and  Staff  on  the  work  done.  The  Report 
comments  on  the  presence  of  its  principal, 
Mr.  Shah,  at  the  World  Conference  in  New 
York,  and  gratefixlly  acknowledges  the  help 
given  bv  Perkins  Institution  in  arranging 
for  the  Assistant  Principal,  Mr.  Haider,  to 
visit  the  States  and  to  take  a  course  at 
Har\^ard  University.  In  the  death  of  its 
Honorary  Secretary,  Rai  Bahadur,  I.S.O., 
the  Calcutta  School  has  sustained  a  great 
loss  ;  his  services  had  covered  a  period  of 
twenty  years  and  the  Court  of  Governors 
will  find  it  difficult  to  replace  so  wise  and 
generous  a  friend. 

South  African  Library,  Grahamstown. 

The  Eighth  Annual  Report  for  1931  gives 
an  account  of  steady  progress,  nearly  4,900 
volumes  (an  increase  of  450)  having  been 
circulated  during  the  year.  It  is  interesting 
to  learn  that  the  Worcester  School  has 
imported  a  new  Braille  printing  press,  and 
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now  produces  a  bi-lingual  monthly  magazine. 
The  Library  at  Grahamstown  is  much  more 
than  merely  a  centre  for  the  distribution  of 
Braille  literature  ;  it  has  its  stall  for  handi- 
crafts made  by  the  blind  at  the  Grahamstown 
Arts  and  Crafts  Show,  and  keeps  in  friendly 
touch  with  the  blind  in  all  parts  of  South 
Africa. 

Foreign. 
Berlin-Steglitz  Institute  for   the  Blind  and 
Training  College  for  Teachers. 

The  Institute's  report  for  1930  gives  a  very 
interesting  account  of  this,  the  oldest 
Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Germany,  which 
was  founded  125  years  ago.  Children  are 
admitted  at  the  age  of  6,  and  remain  at  the 
Institute's  school  till  their  primary  education 
is  completed,  when  they  proceed  to  its 
training  department  to  learn  a  trade  or 
study  for  one  of  the  professions.  In  the 
Braille  printing  department  of  the  Institute, 
only  blind  people  are  employed,  and  in 
addition  to  school  and  other  books  a  Braille 
edition  of  the  wireless  programmes  is  pub- 
lished and  a  newspaper.  The  Steglitz  News. 
The  report  is  illustrated  with  photographs 


of  blind  children  handling  models,  a  blind 
masseuse,  a  typist  at  work,  and  a  bas-relief 
showing  the  founder  of  the  Institute  teaching 
blind  children  to  use  the  globe. 

Service  for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress. 

The  Report  for  1930/31  shows  that  the 
Library  serves  3,359  readers,  and  52,222 
volumes  were  distributed  in  the  year ; 
while  the  large  majority  of  its  readers  use 
Grade  i|,  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  about 
14  per  cent,  are  readers  of  Grade  2.  The 
Report  comments  on  the  appropriation  of 
100,000  dollars  annually  for  the  provision 
of  books  for  adults,  and  the  experiments 
made  by  the  Government  Printing  Office 
in  connection  with  Braille  printing.  An 
account  is  given  of  the  New  York  Conference, 
as  it  touched  on  the  special  interests  of  the 
reader  of  embossed  literature,  and  the  print- 
ing visagraph  is  described.  The  transcrip- 
tion of  books  by  hand,  the  bookbinding  by 
volunteers,  and  the  work  of  treating  hand- 
transcribed  pages  with  shellac,  which  is  one 
of  the  special  tasks  undertaken  for  the 
Library  by  its  volunteers  (including  members 
of  Toe  H)  is  all  touched  upon  in  some  detail . 


GARDENING  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


A  R  D  E  N  I  N  G  for  the 
Blind,"  the  third  N. LB. 
Bulletin,  which  was 
„  reviewed  in  our  April 
issue,  has  aroused  wide- 
spread interest,  not 
only  in  this  country, 
but  very  far  afield.  Letters  have  reached 
the  Guild  of  Blind  Gardeners  from  Germany, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Ethiopia,  India,  and  South 
Africa,  and  it  seems  probable  that  an 
impetus  has  been  given  to  gardening  as 
one  of  the  most  delightful  pastimes  for  the 
blind  ("  There  is  a  world  of  fun  and  pleasure 
connected  with  it,"  writes  one  American 
correspondent)  that  will  have  far-reaching 
effects. 

It  is  impossible  to  quote  more  than  a  few 
of  the  letters  received,  but  the  following  are 
typical  : — 

Sweden  :  "  We  have  a  small  garden  round  our 
house,  and  we  now  intend  to  let  some  of  our  blind 
workers  try  to  manage  it  ...  we  had  never 
thought  before  of  letting  our  workers  try  garden- 
ing." 
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India  :  "  Gardening  has  already  been  intro- 
duced for  the  blind  in  this  Institute,  and  an  account 
of  the  work  on  sinrilar  lines  done  elsewhere  will 
be  bound  to  stimulate  them." 

Ethiopia  :  "  This  booklet  is  being  shown  to  the 
friends  here  who  are  interested  in  the  efforts  to 
organise  something  for  the  blind  in  this  country." 

Hartford,  U.S.A.  :  "  We  admire  the  clear 
printing,  good  paper,  wide  margins,  clear  and 
suggestive  illustrations,  and  the  carefully  prepared 
and  edited  sections  of  the  book.  It  will  be  most 
helpful  and  stimulating." 

California  :  "  The  writer  has  for  a  number  of 
years  been  interested  in  developing  various  lands 
of  out-of-door  work  for  blind  people  .  .  .  We 
have  been  fortunate  in  acquiring  property  of 
approximately  40  acres  in  the  Santa  Cruz  moun- 
tains, where  the  climate  is  dehghtful.  This  pro- 
perty includes  a  large  variety  of  fruit-bearing 
trees,  flowers,  gardens,  and  a  greenhouse.  The 
greenhouse  and  gardens  are  under  the  supervision 
of  a  very  excellent  gardener.  We  have  been 
bringing  groups  of  blind  men  and  women  for  the 
week-end  and  have  encouraged  them  to  enjoy 
the  safe  freedom  of  this  ranch  property.  A 
number  of  bhnd  men  have  felled  and  cut  into  fire 
lengths  a  great  many  large  cypress  trees." 

Cape  Town  :  "I  agree  with  you  that  gardening 
will  open  up  a  new  source  of  happiness  and  health 
for  the  bhnd." 
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UNION    OF    COUNTIES    ASSOCIATIONS 

FOR    THE    BLIND. 


paper    entitled 
Blind   Persons 


North  Western  Counties  Association  for  the 
Blind. — Annual  Conference. 

HE  Annual  Conference  ar- 
ranged by  this  Association 
was  held  on  the  15th  June 
last  in  the  Council  Chamber 
of  Wallasey  Town  Hall,  by 
kind  invitation  of  the  Mayor 
of  Wallasey  (Alderman  D.  P. 
Charlcsworth) ,  who  is  the  Vice-Chairman  of 
the  Association. 

There  was  a  large  attendance  at  the 
Conference,  which  was  presided  over  by  the 
Mayor  in  the  unavoidable  absence,  through 
illness,  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Association 
(Mr.  W.  Bateman,  J. P.). 

The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Wallasey 
(T.  W.  Naylor  Barlow,  Esq.,  O.B.E., 
M.R.C.S.,  D.P.H.)  read  a 
"  Some  Reflections  on  the 
Act  from  the  Medical  and  Administrative 
Point  of  View." 

Dr.  Barlow  began  by  referring  to  the  fact 
that  in  most  cases,  the  administration  of  the 
Blind  Persons  Act  had  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Health  Committee,  or  a  sub- 
committee thereof,  although  this  administra- 
tion consisted  chiefly  in  distributing  public 
money  to  necessitous  persons  and  the  work 
of  a  Health  Committee  was  primarily  to 
endeavour  to  prevent  disease.  If  the  ad- 
ministering of  the  Act  led  the  Medical 
Officers  of  Health  to  inquire  into  causes  of 
blindness  and  the  prevention  thereof,  much 
good  would  be  done. 

The  first  point  to  be  made  was  the  necessity 
for  uniformity  in  administration  of  the  Act, 
or  there  would  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
blind  persons  to  migrate  to  those  places 
where  the  largest  grants  were  made.  Some 
definition  of  the  word  "  necessitous  "  should 
be  given  as  a  guide  to  the  local  authorities. 
Many  blind  people  applied  for  help  who  were 
clearly  not  necessitous  when  the  family 
circumstances  were  taken  into  consideration. 
Also  many  applied  for  help  under  the  Blind 
Persons  Act  who  would  not  ask  for  assist- 
ance from  the  Public  Assistance  Committee. 
In  many  cases  money  granted  to  blind 
persons  is  not  expended  for  the  benefit  of 
the  blind  person  alone,  but  goes  into  the 


common  pool  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
family. 

The  legal  obligation  of  children  to  support 
their  aged  parents  or  of  parents  to  support 
their  children  is  often  overlooked.  There 
is  need  of  some  power  to  compel  parents  or 
children,  when  able  to  do  so,  to  fulfil  their 
legal  obligations. 

There  is  great  need  of  uniformity  also  in 
the  method  of  assessing  the  amount  of 
contribution  to  be  given  after  ascertaining 
the  actual  income  of  applicants.  A  blind 
person  without  parents  is  at  a  disadvantage 
compared  with  a  person  with  parents, 
because  in  the  one  case  the  person  would 
have  to  get  lodging,  coal,  light,  etc.,  while 
the  other  would  have  this  provided  for  him 
by  his  parents.  What  should  be  the  amount 
which  should  be  taken  into  account  in  fixing 
the  allowance  for  house,  coal,  light,  etc.  ? 

Not  only  does  the  method  of  assessing 
incomes  vary,  but  the  amount  of  assistance 
given  in  different  places  varies  from  27s.  6d. 
downwards. 

Under  most  schemes  young  people  over 
16  years  become  eligible  for  a  grant  until 
they  are  21,  when  they  are  eligible  for  the 
maximum  grant.  Is  not  this  encouraging 
people  to  become  life-pensioners  and  remov- 
ing all  incentive  to  become  wage-earners  on 
their  own  behalf  ? 

In  some  cases  a  great  deal  of  money  is 
spent  on  training  blind  people  who  after- 
wards make  no  use  of  their  training  either 
because  they  are  unable  to  get  work  or 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  marketing  their 
goods.  Should  the  number  of  trainees  be 
restricted  or  should  training  only  be  given 
to  the  exceptionally  gifted,  and  a  partial 
training  sufficient  to  make  them  able  to  do 
some  form  of  work  more  for  amusement  than 
profit  be  given  to  others  ? 

The  prevention  of  blindness  should  be 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all  persons  con- 
cerned. Two  causes  of  blindness  which  were 
at  one  time  very  fruitful  causes  had  now  been 
eradicated  (one  entirely  and  the  other  almost 
entirely)  :  these  were  smallpox  and  ophthal- 
mia neonatorum. 

Three  further  prolific  sources  of  blindness 
whose  effect  might  be  considerably  modified 
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if  proper  measures  were  taken,  were  (i) 
cataract  ;  (2)  syphilis  ;  (3)  congenital  and 
hereditary  conditions. 

(i)  Senile  cataracts  are  the  chief  causes 
of  blindness  in  people  over  the  age  of  50  and, 
according  to  Dr.  Bickerton  of  Liverpool, 
accounted  for  33.7  per  cent,  of  the  475 
certified  in  Liverpool  over  this  age  since 
1928.  This  figure  could  be  reduced  con- 
siderably without  pain  or  hardship  if  the 
blind  were  not  allowed  to  draw  their  pension 
indefinitely  after  an  ophthalmic  surgeon  had 
given  his  opinion  that  the  removal  of  a 
cataract  gave  a  reasonable  chance  of  their 
regaining  useful  sight. 

(2)  Syphilis,  both  in  the  congenital  and 
the  acquired  form,  is  responsible  for  a  large 
amount  of  blindness  which  is  preventable. 

(3)  Congenital  and  hereditary  conditions. 
Some  eye  defects  run  in  families  and  in 

the  order  of  frequency  they  are  : — ■ 

Congenital  cataracts  ; 

Retinitis  pigmentosa  ; 

Buphthalmos  ; 

Optic  atrophy  (some  cases). 

To  again  quote  Dr.  Bickerton  ; — 

"  Congenital  defects  are  now  the  chief 
causes  of  blindness  among  children  and  the 
high  incidence  of  these  defects  are  still 
noticeable  in  middle  life. 

"  The  annual  increase  from  this  cause 
cannot  be  entirely  eliminated,  but  it  can  be 
very  considerably  reduced  when  the  public 
wish  it,  to  the  inestimable  benefit  of  the  State 
at  large  and  the  removal  of  much  misery." 

Dr.  Barlow  was  in  agreement  with  Dr. 
Bickerton  with  regard  to  mental  defectives 
and  also  agreed  with  him  that  people  who 
suffer  from  eye  defects,  which  are  likely  to 
be  transmitted  to  their  children,  should  be 
prevented  from  marrying  or  from  having 
children  and  transmitting  those  defects. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  Dr. 
Barlow's  paper.  Dr.  Frazer  (Medical  Officer 
of  Health  for  Liverpool)  congratulated  Dr. 
Barlow  on  his  address  and  said  that  he  was 
in  almost  complete  agreement  with  him  in 
regard  to  his  criticism  of  the  administration 
of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  first  in  the  lack 
of  uniformitv  in  its  administration  and  also 
that  the  Act  chd  not  deal  with  persons  who 
could  readily  afford  to  pay  a  certain  amount 
towards  the  support  of  the  children  who  were 
blind.  That  requisite  was  contained  in 
the  various  Poor  Law  Acts,  which  provided 


that  relatives  should  assist  in  case  of  poverty. 
It  was  equally  necessary  that  they  should 
assist  in  the  case  of  blindness.  The  incentive 
to  do  something  for  himself  or  herself  should 
never  be  taken  from  the  blind  person. 

Dr.  Barlow  had  mentioned  very  clearly 
and  comprehensive!}'  the  diseases  which 
caused  blindness.  Practically  all  of  them 
were  diseases  which  were  inherited  or  were 
normally  preventable  by  means  which  were 
now  at  the  disposal  of  medical  science. 

The  Mayor  of  Bootle  (Councillor  Arthur 
Hankey)  said  that  since  the  1929  Act  and 
the  obligatory  necessity  of  local  authorities 
themselves  to  be  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  work  among  the  blind  through 
their  own  local  committees,  they  had  become 
more  anxious  from  the  business  point  of  view 
to  see  that  the  expenses  connected  with  the 
work  were  dealt  with  on  very  definite  lines. 
There  was  that  great  need,  which  would  be 
satisfied  through  the  unification  of  the 
organisations,  for  a  standardisation  of  pen- 
sions or  allowances. 

The  Mayor  of  Bootle  said  he  would  like 
to  ask  Dr.  Barlow  how  far  registration  was 
effective  in  preventing  that  abuse  which 
sometimes  obtained — persons  being  placed 
on  the  register  who  were  not  blind  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Act. 

Miss  L.  O.  Burgess  (Chester)  emphasised 
the  need  for  uniformity  in  the  administration 
of  the  Act  and  described  the  different 
schemes  of  the  four  local  authorities  under 
whose  instructions  she  had  to  work. 

Dr.  Barlow,  replying  to  the  Mayor  of 
Bootle,  said  that  in  common  with  most  other 
places,  the  number  of  the  blind  in  Wallasey 
had  greatly  increased  since  the  passsing  of  the 
Blind  Persons  Act.  The  increase  was  about 
50  per  cent.  They  made  a  provision  that 
every  person  added  to  the  register  should  be 
examined  by  an  ophthalmic  surgeon. 

Miss  Grace  Cracknall  (Secretary  to  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee  and  to 
the  Union  of  Counties  Associations)  read  a 
Paper  on  "  The  Work  of  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  Commuttee,  with  special  reference 
to  the  Report  on  the  Certification  of  Blind- 
ness." 

The  committee  had  spent  some  time  in 
considering  the  replies  to  an  inquiry  which 
had  been  sent  out  by  Miss  Cracknail  in  the 
summer  of  1929  but  it  soon  became  evident 
that    the    information    collected    was    not 
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sufficient,  that  the  committee  need  to  know 
more  about  what  was  being  done  and  that 
there  was  urgent  need  to  secure  uniformity 
in  the  certification  of  blind  persons  and  at  the 
same  time  to  obtain  an  accurate  statement 
of  the  causes  of  blindness. 

In  the  autumn  of  1930  the  small  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness  Sub-Committee  became  a 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Council  of  the 
Union  and  received  grants  from  the  Cloth- 
workers'  Company  and  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  its 
work.  Members  were  added  to  the  com- 
mittee by  co-option,  representing  three 
important  ophthalmological  societies,  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  the  Board  of  Education, 
the  Home  Office  and  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind. 

Miss  Cracknall  had  visited  Glasgow  about 
a  year  ago  to  report  on  the  Clinic  for  the 
Certification  of  the  Blind  set  up  by  the 
Glasgow  Corporation. 

In  July  last  year,  the  Ministry  of  Health 
referred  the  Report  on  the  Ceitification  of 
Blind  Persons  made  by  the  Council  of  British 
Ophthalmologists  to  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness Committee  for  its  observations  and  these 
finally  took  the  form  of  the  Report  entitled 
"  The  Certification  of  Blindness  and  the 
Ascertainment  of  the  Causes  of  Blindness." 

Two  or  three  clauses  were  quoted  from 
the  Report  of  the  Council  of  British  Ophthal- 
mologists to  make  clear  the  reasons  for  the 
work  which  the  committee  had  undertaken. 

''  The  Council  is  of  opinion  that  :• — 

"  (i)  Certification  of  the  blind  is  done  in  a 
haphazard  manner  and  there  is  lack  of 
uniformity  both  in  the  method  of  certifica- 
tion and  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  diseases 
certified  as  the  causes  of  blindness  ;  in 
addition,  a  large  number  of  the  applicants 
require  very  careful  examination  and  con- 
sideration before  a  decision   can   be    given. 

"  (2)  A  complete  and  uniform  record  of  the 
blind  population  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
compiled  on  a  reliable  basis,  is  most  desirable, 
and  would  be  an  important  step  in  aiding 
preventive  medicine  to  reduce  the  numbers 
of  the  blind. 

"  (3)  A  system  under  which  the  entire  blind 
population  comes  under  review  needs  to  be 
established,  and  steps  taken  to  ensure  that 
it  be  of  universal  application. 

"  (4)  Certificates  of  blindness,  except  such 
as    are    granted    by    ophthalmic    surgeons 


working  the  system,  should  not  be  accepted 
by  public  authorities  or  by  charitable 
agencies." 

Miss  Cracknall  went  on  to  say  that  unless 
the  examination  is  carried  out  by  a  fully 
qualified  ophthalmic  surgeon  there  can  be  no 
uniformity  of  standard  in  deciding  whether 
the  person  is  blind  and  no  accurate  statement 
of  the  cause  of  his  blindness. 

There  was  evidence  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  that  certification  of  blindness  had 
not  been  carried  out  by  qualified  people  in 
the  past. 

The  Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee 
had  considered  the  whole  question  from  every 
point  of  view  and  had  made  a  number  of 
recommendations  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Minister  of  Health.     Its  aim  was  to  secure  : — 

(i)  Certification  in  all  cases  by  a  man 
specially  qualified. 

(2)  The  establishment  of  special  centres  for 
examination  to  take  place. 

(3)  The  adoption  of  a  standard  Report  and 
Certificate,  such  as  that  printed  as  Appendix 
III  in  the  Report. 

Major  John  Roberts,  Secretary  to  the 
North  Wales  Home  Teaching  Society  for  the 
Blind,  said  he  would  be  very  sorry  for 
anything  to  happen  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  throwing  people  back  on  their  own 
resources  or  on  the  Public  Assistance  by  being 
struck  off  the  register.  They  had  got  on 
the  register  in  the  orthodox  way  and  had 
submitted   to   an  examination. 

Major  Roberts  hoped  that  the  model 
registration  form,  which  was  embodied  in  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee's  Report, 
would  be  universally  adopted. 

Dr.  Barlow  said  he  had  refused  to  under- 
take the  work  of  examination  of  blind 
persons  because  he  believed  it  was  the  work 
of  an  ophthalmic  surgeon. 

Miss  Cracknall  said  that  in  Glasgow  two 
ophthalmic  surgeons  dealt  with  every  case. 
They  examined  separately  and  consulted 
together  before  signing  a  certificate. 

Dr.  Dunlop  Hamilton  (County  Ophthalmic 
Surgeon  for  Cheshire)  said  that  the  loose 
wording  of  the  certificate  worried  him.  He 
thought  the  occupation  of  the  applicant  ought 
to  be  taken  into  account,  as  the  loss,  or  partial 
loss,  of  sight  involved  greater  hardship  in 
some  cases  than  in  others. 

The  Mayor  of  Wallasey  proposed  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Dr.  Barlow  and  Miss  Cracknall. 
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:      The  Mayor  of  Bootle  seconded  the  vote 
of  thanks. 

Major  John  Roberts  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Mayor  of  Wallasey  for  his 
hospitality. 

The  Conference  was  followed  by  tea, 
kindly  provided  by  the  Mayor, 

South      Eastern      and      London      Counties 
Association  for  the  Blind. 

Another  Annual  Report',  1931-32,  has  ap- 
peared, that  of  the  Hastings  Voluntary 
Association  for  the  Blind,  which  has  quietly 
and  steadily  widened  the  scope  of  its  work 
for  the  blind  of  Hastings  County  Borough, 
including  St.  Leonards.  The  report  does 
not  waste  words,  and  it  is  difficult  to  sum- 
marise or  to  pick  out  special  points  for 
mention,  but  the  outstanding  events  of  the 
year  were  the  raising  of  the  income  scale 
from  20S.  to  22s.  6d.  for  the  purposes  of 
the  grant  to  the  unemployable  blind  made  by 
the  Hastings  County  Borough  Council,  and 
the  use  of  the  Association  as  a  channel 
through  which  the  Council  now  dispenses  its 
relief  to  the  sighted  dependants  of  blind 
persons,  and  the  receipt  and  installation  of 
35  wireless  sets  from  the  British  "  Wireless 
for  the  Blind  "  Fund.  The  Association  has 
"  an  efficient  and  active  Honorary  Repre- 
sentative "  in  every  one  of  the  18  districts 
into  which  it  divides  the  town,  an  achieve- 
ment of  which  it  may  justly  be  proud. 
Copies  of  the  report  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Hon.  Secretary,  at  6,  The  Uplands, 
St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 

The  East  Ham  Welfare  Association  for  the 
Blind  presents  its  Ninth  Annual  Report  for 
the  year  1931-32,  a  record  of  another  year's 
active,  devoted  work  on  the  part  of  many 
volunteers.  A  regrettable  change  noted  is 
that  the  East  Ham  County  Borough  Council 
has  adopted  the  Public  Assistance  method 
of  assessing  means,  instead  of  the  Old  Age 
Pension  method  as  hitherto,  for  grading  the 
amount  of  relief  to  the  unemployable  blind, 
a  change  which  the  Association  is  trying  to 
induce  the  Council  to  repeal.  The  Ladies' 
Clothing  Sub-Committee  continues  to  provide 
many  articles  of  clothing  and  to  finance  itself 
entirely.  Copies  of  the  report  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Hon.  Secretary  at  the 
Town  Hall,  East  Ham,  E.  6. 

The  Southampton  Association  for  the  Wel- 
fare of  the  Blind  publishes  its  Annual  Report 
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for  the  year  1931-32.  The  report  gives  the 
record  of  the  past  year's  work  and  presents 
the  problem  of  to-day  with  interesting  detail. 
The  record  of  the  collection  of  voluntary 
funds  shows  success  in  face  of  heavy  odds 
and  merits  congratulation.  The  Association 
tries  to  give  financial  help  to  a  scale  of 
ensuring  an  income  of  £1  a  week  and  to  give 
more  in  special  cases.  Quiet  personal  work 
among  individual  blind  persons  appears  to  be 
properly  valued  and  fostered.  We  should 
like  every  citizen  of  Southampton  to  read 
the  report.  Copies  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Genera]  Secretary  at  the  Municipal 
Offices,  High  Street,  Southampton. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Worthing 
Society  for  Befriending  the  Blind  for  the  year 
1931-32  shows  that  in  gpite  of  a  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  the  collections  the  Society 
was  able  to  maintain  its  many  activities  for 
the  benefit  of  the  blind.  The  Annual  Sale 
of  Work  realised  £114  and  Geranium  Day, 
^^237.  The  recreation  room  is  greatly  appre- 
ciated. The  Society  is  endeavouring  to  raise 
a  fund  for  the  provision  of  a  Home  for  the 
Blind,  a  legacy  of  £100  and  donations 
amounting  to  approximately  £194  having 
already  been  set  aside  for  this  purpose. 

ANNOUNOMMS 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE   FOR  THE  BLIND 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  three-quarters  for  the  blind  resident 
in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
The  minimum  price  is  6d.  per  copy. 

(Owing  to  the  Staff  of  the  Music  Department  con- 
centrating on  works  of  some  considerable  length,  the 
List  of  Music  Publications  will,  for  the  next  few  months, 
be  curtailed.) 

s.   d. 
ORGAN— 

11.558  Handel.     Overture  to   "Justin"    (arr. 

by  H.  G.  Ley)  20 

11.559  Wood,  Charles.     Prelude  on  "  Old  104th 

Psalm  "  .  .  . .  .  .  ..20 

PIANO— 

11.560  Ketelbey,  A.  W.     In  the  Mystic  Land 

of  Egypt  .  .  .  .  . .  ..20 

11.561  Marshall,  M.  E.  Valse  in  E  flat  .  .  20 
DANCE— 

11.562  Butler,    R.    and   Gay,    N.     Round   the 

Marble  Arch,   Song  Fox -Trot  . .      20 

11.563  Fisher,  H.     An  Old  Violin,  Song-Waltz     2     o 

11.564  Heymann,    W.    R.     Live,    Laugh    and 

Love     (from    "  Congress    Dances  "), 
Song-Waltz      . .  . .  . .  ..20 

11.565  Hoffman,  Goodhart,  Nelson  and  Ager. 

Auf    Wiedersehen,    My    Dear,    Song 
Fox-Trot  . .  . .  . .  ..20 
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SONGS—  s.    d. 

11.566  Brahms.     Wie  rafff  ich  mich  auf  in  der 

Nacht  (I  woke  and  arose  in  the  night), 

E  flat  minor  :    Bj — E'^  . .  .  .      20 

11.567  German,  Edward.     On  a  January  Morn- 

ing, F  :    C — D^  .  .  .  .  ..20 

11.568  Kennedy-Eraser.       Kishmul's     Galley, 

G  :    D— Gi 20 

11.569  Wilson,  H.  Lane  (arr.  by).     When  Dull 

Care,    F  :    Aj — D^      .  .  .  .  ..20 

SCHOOL   SONGS— 

11.570  Stanford  (arr.  by).     The  National  Song 

Book  (Tonic  Sol-fa  and  Staff  Nota- 
tion), including  Carols,  Rounds  and 
Catches  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..60 

DUET— 

11.571  Purcell.     My    Dearest,    My    Fairest 

(Soprano  and  Baritone)        . .  ..20 

TRIO— 

11.572  Davies,     Walford.     The     Lamb,     from 

"  Four  Songs  of  Innocence "  (for 
Female  Voices)  .  .  .  .  ..20 

BRAILLE   BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 

to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 

the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

Per  vol. 
s.     d. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

11,326-11,329  Adventure,  by  Major  General 
The  Rt.  Hon.  J.  E.  B.  Seely,  Grade  2, 
Large  size,  Inter  pointed,  Paper 
Covers,  4  vols.     F.  252.         .  .  .  .      6     3 

BLINDNESS  AND  THE  BLIND. 

11.533  Gardening  for  the  Blind,  by  J.  Ernest 
Sutcliffe,  etc.,  Grade  2,  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Pamphlet.     E.24       .  .      23 

EDUCATIONAL  :    MATHEMATICS. 

11,471-11,473  Pupils'  Class-Book  of  Arithmetic 
The,  Book 3,  by  E.  J.  S.  Lay.  Grade  2, 
Intermediate  size,  Interpointed, 
Stiff  Covers,  3  vols.     B.186  .  .      6     6 

EDUCATIONAL  :     SCHOOL  READING  BOOKS. 

10.715  Golden  Dawn  Readers,  by  Sandford  and 

Graves.  Grade  i,  Intermediate  size. 
Interlined,  Paper  Covers.  Primer  i. 
B.20      .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..26 

10.716  Primer  2.     B.29  .  .  .  .  ..36 

14  lines  per  Intermediate  plate. 
34  Characters  per  line. 

ESSAYS,  BELLES  LETTRES,  Etc. 

11,330-11.333  Literary  Pilgrim  in  England,  A, 
by  Edward  Thomas.  Grade  2, 
Large  size,  Interpointed,  Paper 
Covers,  4  vols.     F.190         . .  . .      50 

FICTION. 

11,337-11,345  Shirley,  by  Charlotte  Bronte. 
Grade  2,  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers,  9  vols.     F.514  .  .      59 

11,321-11,325  White  Ladies  of  Worcester,  The, 
by  Florence  Barclay.  Grade  2, 
Large  size,  Interpointed,  Paper 
Covers,   5  vols.     F.291  .  .  .-59 

LITERARY  CRITICISM. 

II. 334-11. 336  Craft  of  Fiction,  The,  by  Percy 
Lubbock.  Grade  2,  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers,  3  vols. 
F.157 5     3 

MOON  BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
The  following  works  have  been  published  during  the 
month  : — 


Pev  vol. 
3,191-3,194     Poirot    Investigates,     by    Agatha     s.   d. 

Christie,  4  vols,  (limited  Edition)  .  .  90 
3,195-3,198     The  Wrong  Mr.  Right,  by  Berta 

Ruck,  4  vols,  (limited  Edition)        .  .      90 

PROCEEDINGS    OF    THE    WORLD     CONFERENCE, 
NEW   YORK    (1931). 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  by  which  copies  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  World  Conference  at  New  York  can 
now  be  supplied  through  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  to  workers  for  the  blind  in  Great  Britain 
at  £1  {£1.  OS.  gd.  post  free).  The  Report  is  a  valuable 
store  of  information  on  work  for  the  blind  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  anxious 
to  know  the  present  position  of  blind  welfare  and  the 
possible  lines  of  its  future  development. 

EMBOSSED   PERIODICALS. 

Published  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk   (*)   are  published  by 

the  Institute  for  customers  ;    the  remainder  are  owned 

by  the  Institute.     After  the  name  of  each  periodical, 

the  date  of  publication,   the  price  per  copy  and  the 

annual  subscription  (including  postage)  are  given. 
BRAILLE. 

Braille  Mail,  Friday,  lid.,  6/6.  The  week's  news 
arranged  in  sections — home,  foreign,  etc. — and 
selected  "  leaders." 

Braille  Musical  Magazine,  Monthly,  20th,  6d.,  6/-. 
Deals  with  all  matters  of  interest  to  blind  musicians 
and  tuners. 

*BraiUe  Packet,  Monthly,  12th,  7/6  per  annum, 
1 1/6  overseas.     General  articles,  chiefly  political. 

Braille  Radio  Times,  Friday,  i^d.,  6/6.  Resume  of  all 
programmes  broadcast  from  B.B.C.  stations,  with 
technical  and  general  supplements. 

Braille  Rainbow,  The,  Issued  quarterly  on  the  i8th 
March,  June,  September  and  December.  The  organ 
of  the  National  Deaf  Blind  Helpers'  League.  Pub- 
lished by  them  in  conjunction  with  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind.     Free. 

Channels  of  Blessing,  Bi-monthly  from  February,  6Jd. 
Devotional  magazine.  Supplement  for  Sunday 
School  Teachers. 

*Light  Bringer,  Quarterly  from  March,  Free.  Theoso- 
phical  magazine. 

Literary  Journal,  Monthly,  loth,  i/-,  11/6.  Literary, 
scientific,  artistic  and  political  review. 

Massage  Journal,  Monthly,  loth,  6d. ,  6/-.  Devoted  to 
professional  interests  of  qualified  masseurs  and 
masseuses. 

Norwoodian,  The.  (Three  a  year.)  The  journal  of 
the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind.  Subscrip- 
tion 2S.  3d. 

Progress,  Monthly,  ist,  5jd.,  5/6.  Popular  magazine, 
general  articles,  fiction,  matters  of  the  moment, 
prize  competitions,  correspondence,  chess,  home 
supplement. 

Punch,  Monthly,  5th,  6|d.,  6/6.  Selections  from  each 
weekly  issue  of  Punch,  descriptions  of  cartoons  and 
pictures. 

School  Magazine,  Monthly,  15th,  sjd.,  3/6.  Reading 
matter  for  schools.  Instructive  and  amusing. 
Competitions.  Supplement  "  Comrades  "  in  Grade  I 
Braille. 

*  Seeker,  Quarterly  from  January,  Free.  Christian 
Mysticism  and  Comparative  Religion. 

*Tribune,  Monthly,  25th,  9d.,  8/-.  General  and 
Official  Organ  of  the  National  Union  of  the  Pro- 
fessional and  Industrial  Blind. 

Venture,  Monthly,  15th,  i^d.,  1/6.  Notes  and  articles 
of  interest  to  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Guides.  (Pro- 
duced by  the  Institute  in  conjunction  with  the  Girl 
Guides  and  Boy  Scouts  Associations.) 
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♦Weekly     Summary,     Wednesday,     id.,     8/8.     Short 
Summary  of  the  World's  news. 
MOON. 

♦Lutheran  Herald,  Quarterly,  Free.  Lutheran  devo- 
tional magazine. 

Moon  Newspaper,  Wednesday,  id.,  4/4.  A  resume  of 
the  World's  news  under  Countries,  with  American 
Supplement.     News  of  the  Blind  World. 

Moon  Magazine,  Monthly,  ist,  6d.,  6/-.  Short  articles, 
light  fiction,  humour. 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    STUDENTS'    LIBRARY. 

ADDITIONS. 

BIOGRAPHY.  Vols. 

James  II,  by  Hilaire  Belloc  .  .  .  .  . .        4 

CLASSICS. 

Collins,  Canon.     Aristophanes     .  .  . .  .  .        2 

Collins,  W.  L.     Lucian      .  .  . .  . .  .  .        2 

ECONOMICS  AND  COMMERCE. 

Sparling,  S.  E.     Business  Organisation  .  .        3 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Eliot,  T.  S.     The  Sacred  Wood  .  .  .  .        2 

Radcliffe,  A.  J.  J.  (Ed.  by).     Prose  of  our  Time       3 
ESSAYS  AND  BELLES  LETTRES. 

Dowden,   E.     Essays  Modern  and  Elizabethan       5 
HISTORY. 

Bevan,  E.     Land  of  the  Two  Rivers      .  .  .  .        2 

Seignobos,    C.     Political    History    of    Contem- 
porary Europe,  since  1814        ..  ..  ..      17 

LAW. 

Fifoot,  C.   H.   S.     English  Law  and  its  Back- 
ground.    . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .       4 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Bosanquet,   B.     Logic        . .  .  .  .  .  .  .      9 

SOCIAL   SCIENCE. 

Newman,  Sir  G.     Health  and  Social  Evolution       2 
PSYCHOLOGY. 

Dimnet,  E.     Art  of  Thinking      .  .  . .  . .        2 

NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE   BLIND. 
ADDITIONS— JULY,  1932. 
FICTION.  Vols. 

Armstrong,  Martin.     Adrian  Glynde      .  .  . .  4 

Arnold,  Ralph.     House  with  the  Magnolias      .  .  3 

Beresford,  J.  D.     Old  People       .  .  .  .  . .  4 

Borden,  Mary.     Sarah  Gay  .  .  .  .  .  .  4 

Bower,  Marian.     Glory  Place       .  .  .  .  .  .  8 

Cobnor,  John.     Four  Answers     .  .  .  .  .  .  4 

Delafield,  E.  M.     Diary  of  a  Provincial  Lady  .  .  3 

Dudeney,  Mrs.  Henry.     Traveller's  Rest  . .  4 

Everett-Green,  E.     Tall  Chimneys  .  .  .  .  4 

Glaspell,  Susan.     Fidelity  .  .  .  .  . .  5 

Hamilton,  P.     Midnight  Hell 4 

Haynes,  Annie.     Man  With  the  Dark  Beard    . .  3 

Holland,  Ruth.     Country  Tune  .  .  .  .  .  .  4 

Milne,  A.  A.     Two  People  . .  . .  . .  5 

O'Connor,  Mrs.  A.     Please  Pass  It  On  . .  4 

*Phillpotts,  E.     Thief  of  Virtue 5 

Sutherland,  Joan.     Undertow     . .  . .  . .  4 

Tynan,  Katherine.      Admirable  Simmons         . .  4 

Walpole,  Hugh.     Wooden  Horse  . .  . .  4 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Amos,  Sir  Maurice.     English  Constitution  (Eng- 
lish Heritage  Series)  (E.  W.  Austin  Memorial)  4 
Bax,  Clifford.     Rose  Without  a  Thorn  .  .           .  .  1 

Chirol,  Sir  Valentine.     Fifty  Years  in  a  Changing 

World 6 

Curtis,  C.  R.     The  Gold  Standard  and  the  Crisis 

(E.  W.  Austin  Memorial)  .  .  . .  .  .  i 

Daniell,   G.    W.     Bishop   Wilberforce    (Leaders 

of  Religion  Series)  . .  . .  . .  . .  3 

Delmer,  F.  S.     English  Literature  from  Beowulf 

to  Bernard  Shaw  . .  . .  . .  . .  3 

Grierson,  Elizabeth  W.     Knights  of  St.  Francis  2 

*  Stereotyped  books 


Vols. 
Huxley,  Julian.     Essays  in  Popular  Science   .  .        5 
"  King,  Richard."     Folded  Hands         . .  .  .        4 

Lavedan,  H.     Heroic  Life  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul       4 
Macaulay,   Rose.     Some  Religious  Elements  in 
English    Literature     (Hogarth     Lectures    on 
Literature,  No.  14)   (E.  W.  Austin  Memorial)       2 
Marden,  O.  S.     Everyman  a   King  ;     or   Might 
in   Mind-Mastery  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        2 

*Nalder,  L.  M.     Questions  and  Answers  on  the 

Science  and  Art  of  Pianoforte  Construction  .  .        i 
*Okey,    Thomas.     Introduction    to    the    Art    of 
Basket-Making    .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        i 

Ouseley,  G.  J.     Gospel  of  the  Holy  Twelve      .  .        4 
Rait,  R.   S.     History  of  Scotland  (Benn's  Six- 
penny Library)  .  .  .  .  . .  . .        i 

Ronald,  Landon.     Myself  and  Others  .  .  .  .        2 

Sitwell,  Osbert.     Dickens   (Dolphin  Series)      .  .        i 
Strachey,   Lytton.     Portraits  in  Miniature      .  .        2 
Sturte,    Mrs.    Napier    George.     Life  of  Charles 
Sturte     (Sometime  Captain    39th  Regt.    and 
Australian  Explorer)      .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        7 

Turner,  W.  J.     Musical  Meanderings       .  .  .  .        3 

Vulliamy,  C.  E.     Rousseau  .  .  .  .  .  .        5 

♦Whitfield,    F.     Changed   Ones  ;     or   Reflections 
on  the  Second  Chapter  of  the  Song  of  Solomon       2 
Wilson,    T.    Dover.     Six    Tragedies   of    Shake- 
speare ;   an  Introduction  for  the  Plain  Man. 
(Workers'    Educational   Association  Outlines)        i 
JUVENILE. 

Bridges,  T.  C.  and  H.  H.  Tiltman.     Heroes  of 
Modern  Adventure         .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        4 

Clare,  Austin.     Carved  Cartoon  ;    A  Picture  of 
the  Past    .  .  .  .  . .  . .  . .  . .        3 

Finnemore,  Hilda.     Stories  of  Course   .  .  .  .        2 

Strang,  H.  and  J.  Aston.     Claud  the  Archer    .  .        2 
Urquhart,  Margaret  M.     Amiya,  A  Bengali  Girl       i 
ESPERANTO. 

Romains,  Jules.     Knock  :   A  Play  . .  . .        2 

GRADE  L 

Roberts,  Cecil.     David  and  Diana  .  .  .  .        6 

Wiggin,  Kate  Douglas.     Cathedral  Courtship  .  .        i 
GRADE  1|. 

Oxenham,  J.     Little  Te  Deum  of  the  Common- 
place        .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        I 

FOREIGN. 

Huch,   Ricarda.     Der  Neue  Heilige,  and 
Mann,   Thomas.     Unordnung  und   Frohes  Leid       i 
Plotz,     K.     Franzosischen     Christomathie    mit 
Worterbuch         .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .        7 

ADVERTISEMENTS 

PIANO  PLAYER,  Veltmignor,  6  octaves,  in  satinwood 
case,  with  stool  and  about  140  music  rolls,  offered  to 
blind  institution  for  ^^lo.  Electric  recording,  in  most 
cases  the  actual  playing  of  piano  solos  by  the  greatest 
world  artists.  Original  cost,  £150.  Good  condition. 
Apply  N.I.B.,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.i. 

WANTED.— LADY  HOME  TEACHER.  Salary,  un- 
certificated  £130  per  annum,  certificated  £156  per 
annum.  Applications,  with  two  recent  testimonials, 
and  stating  age,  qualifications  and  experience,  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  and  Manager,  Sunderland 
and  Durham  County  Incorporated  Royal  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  12,  Borough  Road,  Sunderland. 


EMPLOY  BLIND  SHORTHAND  TYPISTS. 

N.I.B.  TYPING  BUREAU. 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.I. 

Efficient  blind  shorthand-typists  undertake  corre- 
spondence and  other  typing  work.  Duplicating. 
Reasonable  charges. 


Printed  by  Smiths'  Printing  Co.  (London  and  St.  Albani),  Ltd.,  22-34,  Fetter  Lane,  E.C.4. 
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HOW  FAR   IS   BRAILLE    A    PROFITABLE 

SUBJECT? 

By  RUSTICUS.      " 

THIS  article  is  based  on  experience  gained  in  a  distinetly  rural,  as  opposed  to 
urban,  county.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  provoke  discussion  .and  that  others 
interested  will  be  stimulated  to  say  whether  their  experience  has  led  them  to 
the  same  conclusions.  Probably  it  is  futile  to  express  the  results  of  teaching 
Braille  statistically,  but  the  figures  given  on  the  next  page  summarise  a  recent 
and  careful  inquiry  into  last  year's  work. 
Listening-in  is  having  a  distinctly  adverse  effect  on  the  teaching  of  this 
subject.  This  story  illustrates  the  fact  : — The  Home  Teacher  arrives  to  give  her  first  lesson, 
having  at  last  persuaded  the  blind  man  to  the  attempt.  She  finds  him  comfortably  lounging 
in  an  armchair,  intent  on  a  travel  talk  by  radio.  Reluctantly,  at  her  suggestion,  he  seats 
himself  upright  at  the  table,  his  hands  in  a  certain  position,  and  begins  painfully  to  feel  his 
letters.  The  lesson  is  a  fiasco.  Obviously  wireless  supplies  at  once,  without  six  months  of 
mental  toil,  all  the  intellectual  meat  most  blind  people  are  able  to  digest.  Their  taste  is 
unformed  or  at  least  satisfied  with  a  promiscuous  programme. 

Rarely  indeed  they  have  a  special  subject,  impelling  them  to  conquer  Braille  and  so 
choose  their  own  reading.  It  is  an  irony,  perhaps,  that  a  certain  blind  man,  with  a  paper 
round,  was  recently  persuaded  to  take  up  his  reading  again  to  satisfy  his  passion  for  radio 
literature  ! 

Wireless,  in  fact,  is  the  same  awkward  cousin  to  Braille  that  motor  driving  is  to  walking. 
It  is  so  insidiously  easy  to  listen-in.  No  personal  eftort  nor  perseverance  is  implied  and 
there  is  none  of  that  coupling  of  hand  and  brain  esseniial  to  learning  Braille.  For  even  assuming 
the  blind  man  never  becomes  a  fluent  or  constant  reader,  everybody  knows  the  value  of  Braille 
teaching  for  developing  concentration  and  combating  those  devils  of  melancholy  and  morbid 
introspection  which  lie  in  wait  for  such  blind  people  as  are  without  aim  or  occupation. 

The  number  of  people  who,  having  once  mastered  Braille,  have  neglected,  nevertheless, 
to  keep  it  up  is  astonishingly  large.  This  is  especially  striking  with  St.  Dunstaners  as  a  class, 
more  especially  as  there  are  among  them  not  a  few  of  better  education. 
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Handicrafts  are  much  more  popular  as  a 
pastime  than  reading,  and  this  is  not  only 
because  they  may  afford  an  opportunity  to 
earn  a  few  odd  shillings.  Home  Workers 
say  continually  they  have  no  time — meaning 
usually  no  inclination — to  read,  and  it  is 
natural  that  men  who  have  spent  their 
sighted  years  in  manual  work,  reading 
nothing  but  an  occasional  Sunday  or  evening 
paper,  should  be  loth  to  undertake,  as 
blind  men,  an  exacting  study,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  supply  them  with  a  doubtful 
pleasure.  Ploughmen,  carters  and  cow- 
herds, of  course,  suffer  often  from  a  practical 
handicap — namely,  hardened  finger  tips. 

Some  mistakes  are  made  in  the  teaching 
which  could  well  be  avoided.  Sufficient 
care  is  not  exercised  in  providing  the  novice 
in  Braille  with  really  amusing  or  absorbing 
literature.  He  has  often  no  knowledge  of 
authors  and  the  danger  is  that  he  will  start 
off  with  a  book,  which  he  finds  dry  or  beyond 
his  understanding,  with  the  likely  conse- 
quence that  he  thrusts  the  heavy  tome 
disgustedly  aside  and  refuses  point  blank 
to  tackle  another.  Again,  the  beginner 
is  depressed  by  the  length  of  his  first  book  or 
by  the  number  of  volumes.  A  countryman 
learning  Braille  is  at  least  as  hard  put  to 
it  as  a  schoolboy  learning  French,  and  should 
be  confronted  with  a  task  measurable  in 
days,  not  weeks.  His  teacher,  moreover, 
frequently  leaves  him  in  the  lurch  too  soon. 
Triumphantly  she  has  joined  him  up  to  the 
Library  and  foolishly  deserts  him  just  when 
he  is  liable  to  drown  in  his  desperate  effort 
to  swim  for  the  first  time  across  his  Braille 
bath.  He  has  learned  all  the  rules,  bixt 
loses  heart  in  his  first  clumsy  efforts  to 
swim  alone.  Sometimes  his  lessons  are  too 
few  and  far  between.  Many  teachers  would 
do  much  better  work  if  they  concentrated  on 
fewer  pvipils  at  a  time  and — to  keep  the  swim- 
ming metaphor — encouraged  their  pupils' 
faltering  strokes  until  they  finally  acquired 
the  facility  of  frogs.  One  thing  is  certain. 
No  teacher  will  successfwlly  promote  Braille 
who  does  not  reall}/  care  for  reading  herself. 
The  superior  achievement  of  the  teacher 
who  is  herself  a  book-lover,  as  compared  with 
the  teacher  whose  own  enjoyment  of  reading 
is  only  lukewarm,  is  amazing. 

The  most  faithful  adherents  of  the  Na- 
tional Library  are  naturally  the  well-educated 
and   the  comparatively   few  people  in   any 


Inquiry  into 

Teaching  of  Braille 

and  Moon 

(1931-1932.) 

Percentage  of  Blind  People  in  County  :• 
(a)  Belonging  to  National  Library    .  . 
(&)  Receiving  lessons  in — 

%% 

i.    Braille 
ii.  Moon 
iii.   Braille 

•  and  Moon 

4.4%] 

2       /o    f  7-2  /o 

.8% 

7,2%  represents  a  total  of  46  pupils. 
Percentage  statistics  relating  to  46  pupils.     Division 
according  to  : — 

(rt)  Sex 

(i)  Male 
(ii)  Female     .  . 

39%  \  100% 
61%/ 

(ft)  Age       . . 
(c)   Progress 

(i)   Under  20.  . 
(ii)  Aged  21  to  69     . . 
(iii)  Aged  70  and  over 
(i)  Very  little  indeed 
(ii)  Fair 
(iii    Good 

13%  1 

54%  Moo% 

33%  J 

35%] 

35%  >ioo% 

30%  J 

50%  of  46  pupils  were  beginners  durinj 

?  1931-32. 

class  who  are  happj^  thinking  and  exercising 
their  brains  and  at  home  in  the  world  of 
knowledge  and  ideas.  Braille  was  the  salva- 
tion of  an  ex-coalminer  whose  mental  powers 
could  be  whetted,  even  if,  as  it  happened,  he 
could  not  be  sent  for  technical  training  in  a 
Blind  Workshop.  People,  also,  who  are 
born  blind  or  who  have  never  learned  to 
read  otherwise  than  by  embossed  characters 
mostly  retain,  as  adtilts,  the  habit  of  reading 
they  acquired  in  childhood. 

Nearly  all  readers  worthy  of  the  name 
join  the  Library,  but  there  are  also  those 
who  are  content  to  read  occasional  embossed 
periodicals  only.  It  seems  a  pit}^  that 
many  should  stop  at  the  half-way  house  of 
newspapers  and  magazines,  but,  to  speak 
truly,  the  literature  of  a  large  proportion 
of  sighted  people  is  similarly  confined. 
Finally,  there  are  in  the  Braille  race  a  large 
group  of  "  also  rans,"  already  referred  to, 
who  desert  the  course  at  any  and  every 
stage,  but  if  these  people  have  stumbled 
badly  over  Braille,  they  have  some  of  them 
learned  more  than  one  difficult  lesson  in  the 
art  of  living  as  blind  persons  and  have  been 
helped  to  round  in  safety  what  might  well 
have  proved  a  dangerous  corner. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  inquiry 
already  referred  to  was  disapi:iointing.  Cer- 
tainly it  gives  food  for  thought  and  starts 
these  queries  :  "'  Are  our  expectations  of 
Braille  teaching  too  high  ?  "  "  Ought  we 
to  teach  less  Braille  and  more  Moon  or 
less  embossed  reading  altogether  ?  "  "  Are 
we  somewhat  superficial  in  our  methods  ? 
The  temptation  is  to  answer  "  Yes  "  to  all 
these  questions.  Braille,  to  speak  frankly, 
is  like  chess — a  delight  and  diversion  for  a 
few.    For  the  mass  it  must  always  be  caviare. 
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HOME  NEWS 

A  Sporting  Proof  of  Blindness. 

An  interesting  bowling  match  was  recentl}' arranged  at  Birkenhead  by  a  member 
of  the  Town  Council  as  the  result  of  a  report  that  had  reached  the  Council  to  the  effect 
that  certain  "  blind  "  pensioners  were  not  really  blind,  because  they  had  been  seen 
playing  cards  and  nap.  Two  men,  both  totally  blind,  played  a  game  of  bowls  before 
an  interested  crowd  of  onlookers  ;  as  the  "  jack  "  came  to  rest  after  being  bowled  a  bell 
was  rung  over  it,  and  the  players  found  their  direction  from  the  sound.  A  game  of 
whist  was  also  played  by  four  totally  blind  men  and  progressed  with  a  rapidity  that 
greatly  surprised  the  onlookers. 

Appeal  for  the  White  Heather  Holiday  Home  for  Blind  Children. 

It  has  been  announced  that  Dame  Margaret  Lloyd  George  has  promised  to  lay  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  White  Heather  Holiday  Home  for  Blind  Children  which  is 
being  erected  at  Rhyl.  Promises  to  endow  35  beds  in  the  Home  have  been  made,  and 
Sir  Mathewson  Watson,  addressing  a  garden  party  recently  held  at  Rhyl  in  aid  of  the 
Home,  said  that  it  was  hoped  that  North  Wales  would  contribute  at  least  100,000  shillings 
to  the  fund  that  is  being  raised  ;  there  were  400  children  in  the  area  and  the  object 
of  the  Home  was  to  give  each  in  turn  a  holiday  at  Rhyl. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Chapman. 

Workers  for  the  blind  have  received  with  regret  the  news  of  the  transfer  of  Mr. 
F.  M.  Chapman  from  the  Blind  Welfare  Department  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  to  the 
Oftice  of  the  Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee.  Mr.  Chapman  entered  the  Civil 
Service  in  December,  1905,  and  after  a  period  of  service  in  the  office  of  the  Crown  Agents 
for  the  Colonies  was  transferred  to  the  Local  Government  Board  (now  the  Ministry  of 
Health)  in  June,  1910.  He  was  attached  to  the  Blind  Welfare  Department  of  the 
Ministry  shortly  after  its  inception  in  December,  1919,  and  was  appointed  Secretary 
to  the  Minister's  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  in  April,  1921. 
Members  of  that  Committee  have  greatly  appreciated  his  valuable  work  in  that  capacity. 

Paragraphing  Braille  Music. 

The  following  rule  with  reference  to  the  transcription  of  Braille  music  has  been 
adopted  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  : — 

To  place  the  blind  teacher  in  the  advantageous  position  of  knowing  exactly  where 
his  sighted  pupil  is  playing  and  to  enable  the  transcriber  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  notation 
of  the  printed  copy  and,  furthermore,  to  lessen  considerably  the  time  and  cost  of  tran- 
scription, it  shall  in  the  future  be  the  rule  to  paragraph  Braille  music  at  the  beginning 
of  a  new  score  by  preceding  the  section  with  page  and  line  of  the  staff  notation  copy. 

Progress  of  Wireless  Discussion  Group  at  Manchester. 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  report  received  by  the  Central  Council  for  Broadcast 
Education  of  the  B.B.C.  from  the  leader  of  the  Wireless  Discussion  Group  formed  in 
connection  with  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind,  Manchester  : — 
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"  The  greatest  satisfaction  was  expressed  by  the  group  at  the  continuance  of  the 
coi;rse — 'Britain  in  the  Modern  World  Order' — for  12  weeks  after  Easter  by  Mr. 
Hammond  and  Professor  Toynbee.  The  members  of  the  group  further  formed  spon- 
taneously a  reading  group  to  read  books  recommended  by  the  lecturers,  notably  Sir 
A.  Salter's  '  Recovery.'  And  all  the  members  1  are  anxious  to  continue  in  October  with 
either  the  Wednesday  or  the  Friday  evening  course  or  both  if  the  Library  can  arrange 
it.  The  standard  of  discussion  did  mot  rise  very  much  during  the  year,  but  members 
participated  in  discussion  much  more  generally  as  the  course  proceeded.  In  my  opinion 
parts  of  the  course,  e.g.,  Mr.  Leonard  Woolf's  lectures,  were  too  advanced  for  the  group 
thoroughly  to  appreciate  them,  but  on  the  whole  this  acted  as  a  stimulus  rather  than  as  a 
deterrent." 

Success  of  Blind  Minister's  Son. 

The  many  friends  of  the  Rev.  David  Grifliths,  the  well-known  blind  minister, 
will  be  very  pleased  to  learn  that  his  elder  son,  Mr.  D.  LI.  Griffiths,  B.Sc,  has  just 
achieved  First  Class  Honours  in  the  final  M.B.,  Ch.B.  Examination  of  the  University 
of  Manchester,  and  has  been  awarded  Distinctions  in  Obstetrics,  Medicine  and  Forensic 
Medicine. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Reconstruction  of  the  Council. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Listitute's  Council  on  July  27th  was  the  first  since  the 
Council  was  reconstituted.  At  the  time  of  the  reconstitution  it  was  decided  that  in 
order  to  give  the  new  Council  a  steady  start,  those  of  its  members  who  would  be  due 
for  retirement  during  the  first  year  should  be  re-elected  en  bloc.  In  accordance 
with  this  decision,  a  ballot  was  taken  at  the  Annual  Meeting  ;  the  following  members 
were  selected  for  retirement,  and  were  thereupon  re-elected  for  a  fresh  term  of  three 
years  : — 

Mr.  W.  Bateman.  Captain  Ian  Fraser.  Alderman  Major  J.  G.  Paris. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Brown.  Miss  M.  Hamar  Greenwood.  Mr.  W.  G.  T.  Pemberton. 

Lieut. -Col.  E.  C.  Clay.  ■  Mr.  D.  Hardaker.  Mr.  Harvey  F.  Plant. 

Mr.  W.  Eckford.  Mrs.  John  Knapp.  Miss  Jean  Robinson. 

Dr.  A.  Eichholz.  '  Councillor  E.  H.  Lee.  Mr.  R.  T.  Stephenson. 

The  Rev.  H.  Every.  Dr.  J.  Middleton  Martin.  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wagg. 

Councillor  J.  W.  Flanagan.  Mr.  W.  Percy  Merrick. 

The  Council  received,  with  great  regret,  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Harvey  F.  Plant, 

who  was  a  member  of  the  Council  before  the  reconstitution,  and  has  since  been  one  of 

the  representatives  of  the  Metropolitan  Society  for  the  Blind.     A  vote  of  cordial  appre- 

■    elation  of  his  services  was  passed.     All  the  honorary  officers  were  re-elected.     Miss 

Helen  Keller,  LL.D.,  was  unanimously  appointed  a  Vice-President  of  the  Institute. 

The  Blind  and  Public  Economy.        -     •      ' 

On  the  motion  of  the  General  Purposes  Committee,  an  important  resolution  on 
Public  Economy  was  passed  in  the  following  terms  : — 

That  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  having  special  know^ledge  of  the 
peculiar  hardships  which  poverty  imposes  on  blind  persons,  expresses  the  earnest 
hope  that  Public  Authorities  concerned  in  blind  administration  will,  before  making 
any  reductions  in  assistance,  give  full  consideration  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
blind  persons  concerned  and  make  due  allowance  for  the  heavy  handicap  imposed 
by  blindness. 

That  copies  of  the  foregoing  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Ministry  of  Health, 
the  County  Councils  Associations  and  the  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations. 
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Unifoym  Type.  ',   ,  r  •■-:■■ 

The  Education  and  Research  Committee  reported  on  the  question  of  Uniform 
Braille,  and  Mr.  Tylor  on  the  negotiations  of  the  National  Uniform  Type  Committee. 
On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Eichholz,  seconded  by  Mr.  Merrick,  it  was  resolved  : — 
{a)  That  the  hearty  congratulations  of  the  Council  be  conveyed  to  the  National  Uniform 

Type  Committee  and  to  the  American  Uniform  Type  Committee  on  their  signal 

service  to  the  blind  community  in  securing  a  uniform  Braille  code  for  the  English--s. 

speaking  blind. 
(b)  That  a  report  on  the  amendment  of  the  rules  for  Braille  be  submitted  to  this  Council. 

Hampshire  and  Isle  of  Wight  Educational  Trust  for  the  Blind. 
The  Council  accepted  the  invitation  to  appoint  a  Trustee  on  the  Governing  Body, 
and  nominated  the  Chairman  of  its  Education  and  Research  Committee  ex  officio,  the 
present  Chairman  being  Dr.  Alfred  Eichholz. 

Sunderland's   New   Home  for  the   Blind. 

The  new  home  of  the  Sunderland  and  Durham  County  Incorporated  Royal  Institu-; 
tion  for  the  Blind  in  Borough  Road  was  opened  on  the  7th  September  by  the  Mayor 
of  Sunderland  (Alderman  E.  H.  Brown)  in  the  presence  of  a  large  gathering.  Mr.  Samuel 
Storey,  M. P.  Pre,sident  of  the  Institution,  presided.  ■.  :  .  ;     ':■■; 

FOREIGN  NEWS       : 

The  Deaf-Blind  in  the  United  States.  j 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the  American  Association  to  Promote  the 
Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf,  and  the  American  Federation  of  Organisations  for  the 
Hard  of  Hearing  are  sharing  in  a  joint  effort  to  improve  the  condition  of  those  whose 
lives  are  spent  in  a  world  without  light  or  sound.  That  those  responsible  for  the  work 
include  Mr.  Robert  Irwin,  of  the  American  Foundation,  who  is  acting  as  the 
Secretary,  and  Mrs.  Sullivan  Macy,  Dr.  Keller's  teacher,  is  in  itself  evidence  of  the  value 
of  the  enterprise. 

A  threefold  programme  has  been  arranged,  which  will  be  shared  by  the  three 
societies  concerned,  each  taking  one  particular  branch  as  its  special  care,  but  supple- 
menting and  encouraging  the  others  as  need  arises.  The  programme  is  briefly  as 
follows  : — 

1.  A  legislative  campaign,  including  State  legislation  to  provide  proper  care  and 
training  for  all  the  deaf-blind,  with  the  proviso  that  this  care  and  training  may  be 
administered,  when  advisable,  in  schools  or  institutions  outside  the  borders  of  the 
states  making  the  provision.  This  will  ensure  the  education  of  the  deaf-blind  according 
to  their  individual  requirements. 

2.  Individual  case  work,  which  will  involve  regular  personal  visiting  of  the  deaf- 
blind  adults  in  their  homes,  in  order  that  they  may  be  provided  with  the  necessaries  of 
life,  with  medical  or  financial  assistance,  lessons  in  Braille,  speech-reading,  finger-spelling, 
typewriting  or  other  means  of  communication,  lessons  in  trades  and  handicrafts,  help  in 
marketing  their  goods,  reading  material  in  embossed  type,  etc. 

3.  The  collection  of  data,  its  classification  and  the  careful  keeping  of  records. 

British  Sock-making  Machines  for  Peru. 

Mr.  Valesquez,  a  naturalised  Peruvian,  who  is  at  present  in  Leicester  studying  the 
hosiery  trade,  states  that  he  is  hoping  to  build  a  factory  in  Peru  which  will  be  equipped 
with  British  machines  ;  he  intends  to  take  back  with  him  a  sock-making  machine  adapted 
for  use  by  the  blind,  and  to  try  to  arouse  the  interest  of  Peruvian  workers  for  the  blind 
in  it,  in  order  that  it  may  be  used  for  teaching  machine  knitting  to  the  sightless. 
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HIKING :    An  Ideal  Holiday  for  the  Blind. 


By  S.  M.  LYDFORD. 


THIS  is  not  an  account  of  a 
tramp  through  England  by 
a  New  Zealand  visitor ;  books 
without  number  have  been 
written  upon  this  theme. 
It  is  merely  my  aim  to 
discuss  the  subject  of  hiking 
as  a  holiday  for  the  blind,  to  give  advice, 
and  to  make  suggestions,  based  on  a  250- 
mile  tramp  of  the  South  and  West  of  Eng- 
land in  the  summer  of  1932. 

It  may  be  of  interest,  by  way  of  introduc- 
tion, to  give  a  short  account  of  my  life  and 
personality^  as  an  encouragement  to  those 
who  think,  as  I  used  to  do,  that  they  can  do 
nothing  of  themselves. 

I  was  the  youngest  of  six,  and  was  a  very 
nervous  child.  My  parents  had  had  no 
experience  of  blindness,  and  were  afraid  to 
let  me  do  anything  at  all  by  myself.  I  was 
not  allowed  a  mind  of  my  own,  and  this, 
added  to  my  natural  nervousness,  bred 
what  is  now  called  an  inferiority  complex, 
which  took  many  years  of  successful  achieve- 
ment to  overcome. 

The  wish  to  visit  England  must  have  been 
born  in  me,  for  some  of  my  earliest  memories 
are  of  sitting  on  our  verandah  of  a  warm 
summer  evening  listening  to  my  father  and 
mother  telling  stories  of  the  time  before  they 
left  to  try  their  luck  in  a  new  land.  To  the 
day  of  their  death  they  never  tired  of  de- 
scribing the  bea\ities  of  the  English  lanes, 
and  hedges,  and  bird-songs,  and  England  was 
always  affectionately  spoken  of  as  "  home." 
Blessed  with  an  excellent  memory,  these 
stories  laid  themselves  up  in  my  mind,  and 
certainly  helped  to  a  great  love  for  geography 
which  developed  in  me  later. 

It  was  not  until  I  went  to  our  Institute  as 
a  well-grown  youth  that  I  was  allowed  to 
go  about  alone,  but  I  soon  found  I  had  an 
almost  unerring  sense  of  direction  and  it  was 
not  long  before  I  was  finding  my  way  all 
over  the  place. 

This  sense  of  direction  and  locality  stood 
me  in  good  stead  later  when  going  about 
my  rather  extensive  district  in  search  of 
piano-tuning  engagements. 


If  often  happens  out  there  that  much 
valuable  time  is  lost  waiting  about  for  the 
infrequent  trains  and  buses,  and  I  often 
found  it  quicker  to  walk  to  the  next  town  or 
place  of  work  than  wait  about  for  one.  As 
time  went  on  I  came  more  and  more  to  enjoy 
these  solitary  walks  for  the  many  beauties 
they  afforded  of  sound,  scent  and  sight, 
and  now  I  alwa3^s  look  forward  to  one  if  I 
have  the  time,  even  though  quicker  con- 
veyance may  be  available. 

Going  about  alone  in  this  manner,  year 
after  year,  away  from  home  for  weeks  at  a 
time,  working  up  a  .good  connection  and 
making  my  own  friends,  gaining  confidence 
with  success,  naturally  made  me  self-reliant. 
How  much  so  I  never  realised  till  one  day, 
while  12  miles  from  home,  the  whole  district 
was  wrecked  by  an  appalling  earthquake 
disaster.  The  streets  were  partially  blocked 
by  fallen  buildings  ;  fires  broke  out  in  several 
places  and  for  a  time  were  quite  beyond  con- 
trol ;  and  it  was  soon  known  that  rail  and 
road  communications  were  either  severed  or 
damaged. 

Under  such  conditions  one  would  naturally 
look  for  sighted  help ;  but  the  people  were  so 
dazed  and  horrified  by  the  disaster  that  little 
was  forthcoming,  and  I  realised  that  if  I 
would  get  home  I  must  do  it  myself. 

I  soon  found  to  my  great  surprise  that 
the  years  of  going  about  alone  had  made 
me  better  able  to  take  care  of  myself  than 
most  of  the  town-dwelling  people  about  me. 

The  experience  of  that  terrible  day, 
and  of  the  weeks  that  followed  while  my 
sisters  and  I  were  awaiting  the  restoration 
of  our  home,  were  the  death-blow  to  my 
self-depreciation,  so  that  a  year  later,  when 
I  found  myself  able  to  realise  one  of  the 
ambitions  of  my  life,  that  of  visiting  Eng- 
land, I  had  no  doubt  whatever  of  being 
able  to  do  it  without  a  guide,  provided,  of 
course,  I  laid  my  plans  carefully  and  took 
all  reasonable  precautions  against  mishap. 
II. 

I  applied  early  and  secured  a  good  berth 
on  the  ship,  convenient  ahke  to  companion- 
ways,   saloon   and  bathrooms,  and   I  went 
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aboard  the  day  before  sailing  and  got  a 
steward  to  show  me  round  and  point  out 
marks  on  walls  and  floor  as  land-  (or  rather) 
ship-marks. 

I  put  my  ticket  and  all  necessary  papers 
into  Brailled  envelopes,  which  enabled  me 
to  attend  to  my  business  throughout  the 
trip  with  the  minimum  of  outside  help — 
this  is  very  important,  for  though  I  was 
most  fortunate  with  my  guides,  others 
might  not  be,  and  sighted  help  might  easily 
become  interference. 

Though  expecting  no  help  from  my  fellow- 
passengers  on  the  ship  coming  over,  I  was 
sure  there  would  be  all  I  could  desire,  and 
in  this  I  was  right,  for  at  every  turn  there 
was  a  helping  hand  if  I  needed  it.  Through- 
out the  voyage  I  received  nothing  but 
kindness,  and  there  was  none  of  that  officious 
helpfulness  so  detested  by  every  self-respect- 
ing dim.  Of  course,  a  blind  man  travelling 
alone  was  a  distinct  novelty,  and  for  the 
sake  of  any  others  who  might  try  the  ad- 
venture after  me,  I  made  the  most  of  it, 
singing  at  concerts,  leading  a  couple  of 
"community  sings,''  and  taking  part  in 
everything  where  my  lack  of  sight  would 
not  make  me  too  conspicuous. 

Those  of  my  readers  who  have  made  short 
pleasure  cruises  and  been  unfortunate  enough 
to  meet  with  rough  weather,  have  had  a 
much  more  unpleasant  experience  than 
they  are  likely  to  have  on  an  ocean  liner, 
for  owing  to  its  great  length,  a  liner  cuts 
through  the  waves  that  a  small  vessel  rides 
over,  and  though  they  certainly  do  roll  at 
times,  the  motion  is  usually  slow  and  steady, 
therefore  one  need  not  fear  sea-sickness.  I 
was  a  very  bad  sailor  on  our  coasting  ships, 
but  on  this  17,000-ton  liner  I  had  no  trouble, 
and  really  grew  to  love  the  gentle  motion 
of  the  ship,  particularly  at  night  if  I  could  not 
sleep. 

I  shared  a  cabin  with  three  others,  all 
strangers  to  one  another,  and  from  start  to 
finish  had  no  trouble  with  my  luggage.  A 
quick  agreement  was  come  to  at  our  first 
meeting  where  belongings  should  be  stowed, 
and  that  was  all  ;  as  a  blind  man  I  had  no 
more  trouble  than  my  sighted  companions. 

A  letter  of  introduction  from  Mr.  Clutha 
Mackenzie,  Director  of  our  New  Zealand 
Institute,  secured  me  the  kindly  help  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  they 
detained  a  guide  and  lodgings  for  me,  afforded 


me  facilities  for  study,  acted  as  my  banker, 
and  in  a  host  of  other  wa^^s  helped  to  make 
my  stay  in  England  a  very  happy  one. 

Though  I  was  rather  scared  at  the  London 
traffic  at  first,  I  soon  got  used  to  it,  and 
began  to  go  about  a  little  alone.  I  always 
carried  my  white  stick,  and  it  never  failed 
to  ge  t  me  help  when  changing  bases  or  crossing 
busy  streets.  However,  I  never  quite  got 
used  to  the  immense  size  of  the  Metropolis, 
with  its  crowds  of  people  and  its  street 
traffic,  and  I  think  a  man  needs  special 
training  to  go  about  it  with  facility. 
III. 

Having  no  friend  who  could  make  the 
trip  with  me,  and  being  unable  to  afford  a 
guide,  I  had  to  plan  my  holiday  under  the 
conditions  which  these  limitations  imposed. 
I  have  enough  sight  to  separate  the  black 
keys  of  a  piano  at  eight  feet,  or  to  see  a 
motor-car  at  15  yards,  so  I  can  dodge  most 
obstacles.  My  other  senses  are  very  keen. 
I  have  excellent  health,  stamina,  and  nerves, 
a  cheerful  temperament,  and  the  power  to 
get  enjoyment  out  of  most  things.  Thus 
equipped,  I  came  over  to  meet  and  to  study 
the  English  country  people  and  conditions 
rather  than  to  try  vainly  to  see  the  sights. 
To  enjoy  the  clouds  and  sunshine  and  the 
country  air  ;  the  marvellously  green  hills  and 
valleys  ;  the  lanes,  trees  and  hedgerows, 
with  their  glorious  flowers  ;  the  song  of  the 
birds,  and  the  many  other  sounds  and 
scents  of  the  countryside.  To  get  the  best 
out  of  these  with  a  healthy  mind  and  body. 
To  hike  the  roads  and  lanes  till  weary,  and 
then  sit  down  to  enjoy  the  company  of  some 
farmer  or  cottager  and  his  family,  and  par- 
take of  their  wholesome  country  fare  and, 
finally,  to  sleep  in  one  of  those  heavenly 
feather  beds  that  may  be  met  with  in  so 
many  English  homes.  In  all  these  things 
I  have  been  very  successful .  I  have  hiked 
over  250  miles  of  the  South  and  West  of 
England,  staying  for  the  most  part  in  private 
houses,  and  have  come  to  know  the  country 
people  as  probably  few  of  my  countrymen  do. 

For  those  who  love  the  outdoor  life  and 
plenty  of  exercise,  together  with  the  joys  of 
the  unexpected  things  that  each  day  may 
bring  forth,  there  surely  can  be  nothing 
more  delightful  than  a  tramp  through  the 
English  countryside.  Of  course,  one  must 
have  a  little  sight  to  attempt  it  alone  :  to 
such    I   can    testify   it   can   certainly   bring 
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great  pleasure,  but  if  the  hike  is  shared  by  a 
congenial  companion,  then  the  pleasure  will 
be  doubled.  One  with  a  little  sight  may 
easily  lead  a  total  dmi,  and  another  very 
important  thing  to  remember  is  that  hiking 
may  be  enjoyed  by  either  men  or  women, 
providing  they  are  physically  and  tem- 
peramentally fitted  for  it. 

A  blind  hiker  must  be  prepared  to  carry 
a  15-pound  pack,  preferably  carried  in  a  bag 
on  the  back  secured  by  a  shoulder  strap  ; 
if  reading  and  writing  materials  are  dispensed 
with,  this  may  be  reduced  to  13  pounds. 
Remember,  it  takes  a  fair  physique  to  carry 
this  weight  10  miles  in  a  day. 

The  white  stick  is  beyond  question  a  very 
great  help  to  the  blind  hiker  :  it  can  be 
plainly  seen  by  motorists  from  a  considerable 
distance  against  the  dark  background  of 
hedge  and  tarred  road,  and  although  they 
may  not  know  it  is  carried  by  a  dim,  yet 
they  know  there  is  something  unusual  about 
it,  and  they  will  give  its  bearer  all  the  road 
they  can.  It  is  rapidly  becoming  known  to 
motorists,  and  it  was  the  means  of  getting 
me  many  timely  lifts  when  the  day  was  on 
the  wane  and  the  bag  getting  heavy. 

One  should  make  no  fixed  plan  beforehand 
as  to  where  to  go  each  day  ;  only  decide  what 
part  of  the  country  to  hike,  and  leave  the 
rest  to  luck.  We  cannot  see  the  sign-posts, 
and  there  will  almost  certainly  be  no  one  at 
the  cross-roads  to  tell, us  which  way  to  take. 
I  am  quite  good  at  steering  a  coiirse  by  the 
sun,  and  pride  myself  on  being  a  very  fair 
hand  at  getting  about,  but  more  than  once 
I  have  landed  miles  away  from  the  place  I 
had  intended  to  make  when  I  set  out  in 
the  morning.  But  what  matter  ?  So  long 
as  the  company,  the  food,  and  the  bed  are 
good,  one  place  is  as  good  as  another  to  the 
hiker.  It  is  a  vagrant  life,  and  one  should 
shed  all  care,  and  give  himself  up  to  it,  and 
he  will  find,  as  I  did,  that  the  time  passed 
all  too  quickly. 

Spring  and  early  summer  are  certainly 
the  best  times  for  hiking,  while  the  weather 
is  cool,  the  roads  less  busy,  and  free  from 
dust  and  flies,  while  board  and  lodgings  are 
much  cheaper,  and  easy  to  find,  and  while 
the  birds  are  in  full  song,  affording  endless 
delight  to  those  who  love  them.  A  dim 
should  not  hike  in  August,  for  then  all  these 
facilities  are  absent,  and  also  the  weather  is 


sometimes    so    hot    that     he     is     tempted 
to  do  most  of  his  hiking  by  bus. 

Next  to  farm  houses,  I  found  the  best 
accommodation  at  the  houses  patronised 
by  the  National  Cycle  Union  (N.C.U.)  and 
the  Cycle  Touring  Club  (C.T.C.)  :  at  these 
houses  supper,  bed  and  breakfast  can  be 
had  for  from  3s.  6d.  to  6s.,  and  I  always 
found  if  very  good,  though  plain.  It  would 
doubtless  be  possible  for  the  N.I.B.  to  get 
a  list  of  these  houses  from  the  Clubs  if 
hiking  became  sufficiently  popular  with  the 
blind.  I  am  sure  that  a  dim  would  be  made 
welcome.  Once  or  twice  they  were  a  little 
doubtful  about  receiving  me,  at  first,  but  a 
little  tact  soon  gained  their  confidence,  and 
as  the  evening  went  on  they  marvelled  at 
my  ability  to  care  for  myself,  and  when  we 
parted  on  the  morrow  it  was  with  a  request 
that  I  make  their  house  known  to  other  blind 
people.  We  must  not  be  impatient  with 
these  people,  for  it  is  almost  certain  they 
have  never  had  to  do  with  a  dim  before,  or  if 
they  have,  it  is  probably  with  the  kind  who 
would  never  venture  out  of  doors  alone, 
much  less  go  a-hiking.  Once  the  first  shy- 
ness is  broken  down,  the  novelty  of  a  blind 
man  hiking  tickles  their  imagination,  and 
then,  if  he  can  sing,  talk  well,  tell  a  good 
story,  or  play  some  instrument,  he  has  won 
the  victory,  and  will  be  talked  of  around 
the  village  for  days  to  come. 

It  is  well  to  carry  a  letter  of  commendation 
from  the  most  influential  person  possible  ; 
excellent  accommodation  is  sometimes  avail- 
able to  people  with  credentials,  and  to  them 
alone,  the  householder  being  suspicious  of 
strangers,  and  perhaps  rightly  so,  if  the 
stories  of  some  people's  impudence  are 
true.  I  had  a  wonderful  time  at  one  such 
house,  and  now  any  decent  blind  hiker 
will  be  assured  of  a  warm  welcome  there. 
One  should,  however,  only  present  this 
commendation  upon  request,  relying  in  the 
first  place  upon  one's  own  personality. 

It  must  be  earnestly  borne  in  mind  that 
every  blind  hiker  for  years  will  be  doing 
pioneer  work,  and  upon  his  behaviour  and 
ability  will  depend  the  reception  of  those 
who  come  after  him.  If  he  is  a  good  mixer, 
he  is  sure  to  make  a  host  of  friends  and  will 
be  remembered  long  after  he  has  shouldered 
his  pack  and  gone  away  into  the  Unknown. 

Over  in  New  Zealand,  where  I  have 
learnt  hiking,  the  roads  are  much  rougher 
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than  those  glorious  tarred  ones  to  be  met  with 
almost  everywhere  in  England,  being  covered 
with  rough  river  metal,  through  which  the 
motor-cars  tear,  covering  one  with  dust  ; 
this  is  made  worse  when  one  meets  moving 
cattle  or  sheep,  or  when  one  has  to  put  one's 
head  down  and  battle  into  one  of  our  frequent 
windstorms,  which  whirls  round  one's  ears, 
deadening  the  sound  of  traffic  until  it  is 
almost  on  top  of  one.  When  surprised  in 
such  a  manner  I  now  step  a  little  more  to 
the  left  by  instinct,  so  used  have  I  become 
to  it.  There  are  also  much  greater  distances 
between  villages,  while  to  ask  a  night's 
lodgings  at  a  farm  house,  as  is  done  over 
here,  is  unheard  of. 

After  such  a  training,  I  found  hiking  in 
England  very  easy  indeed.  Of  course,  I  had 
to  be  on  the  alert  for  cars,  but  I  kept  always 
to  the  left,  and  when  in  doubt,  such  as  in  a 
narrow  lane  with  cars  coming  both  ways, 
I  stood  right  against  the  hedge  till  it  had 
passed.  Personally,  I  think  the  motor 
peril  exaggerated,   and  that   there  is  little 


danger  to  anyone  who  keeps  his  head 
and  keeps  to  his  own  side  of  the  road.  I 
always  acted  on  the  assumption  that  the 
motorist  is  not  out  to  kill. 

To  anyone  who  may  be  inspired  by  this 
article  to  try  a  hiking  holiday,  I  say  with 
every  confidence  :  "  If  you  have  a  modicum 
of  sight  and  the  right  temperament,  and  can 
go  about  your  own  district  with  ease,  try 
hiking.  Do  not  let  your  sighted  friends  dis- 
suade you,  for  an  experienced  dim  is  usually 
the  best  judge  of  what  he  can  do,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  is  liis  world.  Only 
think  what  /  would  have  missed  if  my 
sighted  friends  had  dissuaded  me  from 
making  this  wonderful  trip." 

In  conclusion,  my  experience  merely 
bears  out  what  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  said  many 
years  ago,  which  was,  in  effect,  that  if  a 
blind  man  wants  to  travel,  there  is  nothing 
to  stop  him  ;  he  can  go  anywhere,  see  every- 
thing, and  come  back  with  as  good  an  idea 
of  the  places  he  has  visited  as  any  sighted 

man. 

J       .  - 


THE  BLIND  IN  POLAND. 


SEVEN  years  ago  we  printed  in 
The  Beacon  a  very  delightful 
account,  taken  from  The  Universe, 
of  the  work  done  for  the  blind  in 
Poland  by  Sister  Elizabeth,  the 
blind  nun  of  Warsaw,  and  the 
founder  and  first  Superior  of  the 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  the  Blind  in 
Poland.  The  story  told  how  shortly  before 
the  Great  War,  the  Countess  Czacka,  who  is 
now  Sister  Elizabeth,  lost  her  sight  as  the 
result  of  a  riding  accident ;  her  blindness 
awakened  in  her  special  sympathy  with  the 
lot  of  the  blind  in  her  country,  and  she 
became  a  professed  nun,  determined  to 
devote  her  life  to  the  care  of  the  blind,  and 
establishing,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Church,  a  new  Order,  one-third  of  the  sisters 
of  which  were  themselves  blind. 

It  is  therefore  specially  interesting  now 
to  hear  more  of  the  work  begim  by  Sister 
Elizabeth  and  the  Servants  of  the  Cross, 
and  to  know  what  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  the  Blind  has  accomplished 
since  its  foundation. 


It  dates  from  1910,  and  at  the  time  it  was 
formed  very  little  was  being  done  for  the 
Polish  blind.  The  first  step  taken  was  the 
establishment  of  a  small  Home,  where  half  a 
dozen  girls  were  taught  Braille,  simple 
handicrafts  and  domestic  work.  Gradually, 
as  the  usefulness  of  the  work  became 
apparent,  other  departments  followed,  in- 
cluding a  nursery-school,  the  beginnings  of  a 
primary  school,  workshops  for  men  and  a 
home  for  elderly  women.  Home  teaching 
and  visiting  were  started,  and  a  beginning 
made  in  the  copying  of  Braille  books. 

Unfortunately,  much  of  the  good  work 
had  to  be  held  up  during  the  war  years, 
but  in  1922  the  Society  received  a  grant  of 
land  in  the  country  near  Warsaw  From 
this  moment  the  work  has  gone  rapidly  and 
steadily  ahead  ;  within  the  space  of  ten  years 
a  settlement  has  been  founded,  the  land 
cultivated,  a  road  built  linking  up  the 
settlement  with  Warsaw,  and  ten  houses 
have  been  erected  accommodating  about 
300  people.  A  farm  has  been  built,  with 
orchard,  vegetable  and  flower  garden,  hot- 
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beds  and  conservatory,  and  the  farm  is  well 
provided  with  live-stock. 

The  settlement,  which  is  to  be  the  centre 
of  welfare  work  for  the  blind,  comprises  the 
follo\^'ing  sections  :■ — The  care  department, 
which  includes  a  resident  nursery  school,  a 
primary  school  for  boys  and  girls,  with  board- 
ing accommodation,  a  training  centre  for  the 
adolescent  blind,  workshops  and  hostels 
for  the  workers  and  a  home  for  the  elderly. 
A  recent  visitor  to  the  school  has  commented 
on  the  happy  home-like  atmosphere  which 
characterises  it  ;  the  children  are  brought  up 
to  be  self-reliant  and  trustful,  and  are 
surrounded  by  affection. 

The  trades  taught  include  basketry,  brush 
and  mat  making,  cane  work  and  chair-seat- 
ing, raflia  work,  string  work,  hand-knitting, 
bookbinding  and  pottery  making.  Those 
suited  for  a  professional  career  are  trained 
as  teachers  or  musicians.  Seven  blind 
teachers  are  emplo3/ed,  one  blind  instructor 
and  two  partially  blind  masseurs  also  find 
work  in  the  settlement.  There  is  a  Braille 
printing  press,  and  library  and  museum. 

The  research  department  is  largely  con- 
cerned with  statistical  research,  the  collection 
of  information  relating  to  the  blind,  inquiry 
into  psychological  and  sociological  problems 
connected  with  blindness  and  consideration 
of  the  Braille  code  and  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  Braille. 

As  far  as  psychological  research  is  con- 
cerned the  settlement  is  peculiarly  fortunate 
in  having,  in  Dr.  Dolanski,  a  leading  blind 
psychologist  and  doctor  of  philosophy.  The 
thesis  which  obtained  for  him  his  doctorate 
was  his  work  on  Sensation  of  Obstacles, 
which  appeared  in  L'annee  Psychologiquc, 
and  the  substance  of  which  was  reproduced 
in  the  March  issue  of  The  New  Beacon. 
Another  "Warsaw  psychologist,  Dr.  Lipska- 
Librach,  has  carried  on  psychological  research 
in  connection  with  the  blind  in  the  settle- 
ment, and  much  valuable  educational  data 
is  being  accumulated. 

The  work  of  the  educational  department 
includes  the  training  of  teachers,  instructors 
and  home  teachers,  and  the  provision  of 
continuation  courses  for  teachers  in  general 
pedagogy  and  blind  welfare. 

In  1930,  through  the  generosity  of  a 
private  benefactor,  the  Society  in  Warsaw 
was  able  to  move  from  its  original  rather 


cramped  building  to  a  new  site  ;  here  have 
been  erected  temporary  administrative 
offices,  workshops  and  dining-rooms  for  non- 
resident blind  people,  the  centre  for  book- 
copying  and  "  The  Patronage." 

"  The  Patronage  "  is  a  body  of  voluntary 
workers,  who  have  time  and  opportunity 
to  devote  themselves  to  blind  welfare,  and 
who  care  for  the  blind  and  their  families 
living  in  the  town,  give  help  in  distress, 
distribute  clothes,  arrange  social  gatherings 
and  afford  medical  and  legal  help  to  those 
requiring  these.  Little  by  little  it  is  hoped 
that  the  whole  country  may  be  covered  with 
a  network  of  patronage  centres. 

The  Society  for  the  Care  of  the  Blind  in 
Poland,  in  addition  to  all  the  activities  named 
above,  also  works  towards  the  prevention  of 
blindness  and  arranges  ophthalmologial 
treatment  where  this  is  needed.  It  mainly 
depends  for  its  funds  on  the  contributions 
of  the  religious  community  to  which  it  owes 
its  foundation,  though  there  is  also  a  govern- 
ment grant  of  10  per  cent,  of  the  expenditure. 

The  report  ends  by  saying  that  the  field  of 
work  in  Poland  is  so  extensive  and  the  needs 
of  the  blind  are  so  great  that  only  a  small 
part  of  the  aim  of  the  Society  has  yet  been 
accomplished.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to 
read  the  account  of  what  has  already  been 
done  without  a  sense  of  deep  admiration  for 
the  splendid  beginning  that  has  been  made 
and  for  the  devotion  that  has  prompted  it. 


A  Six-dot  Alphabet. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  Louis 
Braille  invented  his  well-known  system  of 
reading  and  writing,  by  means  of  six  raised 
dots,  in  the  year  1829.  This  was  an  improve- 
ment of  the  i2-dot  system  invented  by 
another  Frenchman,  named  Barbier,  10 
years  previously. 

It  is  not,  however,  so  generally  known 
that  a  code  of  six  units,  in  the  form  of  six 
shutteis  (also  two  vertical  rows  of  three), 
invented  by  Lord  George  Murray  in  1795, 
was  adopted  by  the  Admiralty  for  signalling 
purposes  and  used  all  through  the  Napoleonic 
Wars  imtil  1816,  when  the  semaphore  was 
introduced. 

A  picture  of  the  six-shutter  signal  board  is 
in  the  Library  at  the  Admiralty  in  London. 

The  alphabet  used  is  different  from  that 
adopted  by  Braihe. 
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THE    HAPPY    HIKER. 

MR.  S.  M.  L  YD  FORD,  a  blind  piano  tuner  of  New  Zealand,  came,  for  the 
first  time,  to  England  this  summer,  to  take  the  National  Diploma  for  Blind 
Pianoforte  Tuners  issued  by  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  and  to 
realise  at  first  hand  and  at  long  last  what  he  had  been  brought  up  to  believe 
1  of  England.  His  indomitable  pluck  and  unquenchable  humour  earned 
i  him  friends  as  soon  as  he  landed  in  England,  and  readers  of  his  delightful 
particle — •"  Hiking  :  An  Ideal  Holiday  for  the  Blind  " — in  this  number  of 
The  New  Beacon,  will  see  how  many  friends  he  must  have  made  as  he  ranged  our  country 
roads,  conquering  the  incredulity  of  those  who  never  thought  that  the  blind  could  "  hike." 

Of  what  Mr.  Lydford  found — valleys  and  green  hills,  lanes,  trees  and  hedgerows,  the  song 
of  birds  and  the  scents  of  cottage  gardens  ;  of  where  he  supped  and  slept,  and  of  how  he  guarded 
against  the  dangers  of  motor  traffic,  his  article  speaks  for  itself. 

We  need  add  only  the  hope  that  other  "dims"  will  follow  the  trail  he  has  blazed,  and  prove 
once  again  that  blindness  neither  forbids  adventures  to  men  of  courage  nor  limits  their  capacity 
of  making  new  friends  wherever  they  go.  •  ,  .       <.      ■  . 

OLD  AGE  PENSIONERS  AND  HOMES. 

A  pleasantly  lucid  and  temperate  letter  appeared  in  The  Times  during  the  holiday  season, 
pleading  for  a  little  mercy  towards  Old  Age  Pensioners  who  have  to  go  to  an  infirmary.  The 
writer  of  this  letter,  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Lewis  Lloyd,  touches  on  a  grievance  which  in  another 
aspect  is  felt  by  all  Societies  which  from  time  to  time  receive  Old  Age  Pensioners  as  residents 
in  homes  under  their  control.  In  Mr.  Lloyd's  case  the  old  lady's  pension  was  docked,  not  only 
while  she  was  in  hospital,  but  for  some  weeks  afterwards,  until  in  fact,  she  could  file  a  new 
claim  for  the  Old  Age  Pension.  Mr.  Lewis  Lloyd  concedes  the  point  that  if  an  Old  Age 
Pensioner  is  being  maintained  in  a  public  hospital  at  a  cost  of,  say,  £2  per  week,  it  would  be 
unreasonable  for  the  State  to  pay  also  the  Old  Age  Pension.  The  grievance  of  homes  which 
receive  Old  Age  Pensioners  is  that  the  pension  rules,  which  are  perfectly  fair  when  the  Old 
Age  Pensioner  is  being  maintained  at  the  public  cost,  are  entirely  unjust  when  maintenance 
is  provided  out  of  charitable  funds. 

The  principle  involved  is  that  the  ' '  means  "  of  an  Old  Age  Pensioner  are  regarded  as  including 
the  value  of  any  maintenance  being  given.  Mr.  Lewis  Lloyd's  aged  friend  received  a  notice 
that  her  maintenance  in  the  hospital  was  worth  £2  per  week  and  that,  therefore,  she  had  an 
income  of  ;^I04  per  annum  and  was  ineligible  for  pension.  This  interpretation  of  cost  of  main- 
tenance as  income  works  very  hardly  on  the  blind.  A  pensioner  residing  in  a  home,  where 
the  cost  of  maintenance  is  less  than  £65.  5s.  per  annum,  continues  to  receive  the  Old  Age 
Pension.  If  the  cost  of  maintenance  works  out  at,  say,  30s.  per  week,  the  pension  is  whittled 
down,  and  if  it  reaches  as  much  as  35s.  per  week,  the  pension  is  wholly  stopped. 

The  care  of  aged  persons  is  necessarily  expensive,  particularly  if  the  society  concerned  with 
their  welfare  deliberately  adopts  a  policy  of  small  homes  rather  than  large  institutions.  It  is 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  blind  and  of  the  society  at  large  that  there  should  be  homes  for 
aged  blind  people,  and  it  is  wholly  desirable  that  such  old  people  should  be  able  to  offer  some 
payment  towards  their  keep.  The  rigid  interpretation  of  maintenance  as  income  is  a  hardship 
to  the  blind  and  to  the  societies  concerned  in  their  welfare.  This  important  small  grievance 
could  be  easily,  and  should,  we  venture  to  think,  be  promptly  redressed. 

The  Editor. 
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FROM  HOMER  TO  HELEN 
KELLER,"  by  R.  S.  French, 
Ph.D.,  Principal  of  the  Cahfornia 
School  for  the  Blind  (published 
by  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  price  $2.25),  is 
a  noteworthy  addition  to 
the  literature  on  the  education  of  the 
blind. 

The  book  falls  into  two  parts,  historical 
and  critical,  and  the  first  part  gives  a  very 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  condition  of  the 
blind  from  ancient  times  to  the  beginning  of 
the  new  era  that  arose  with  Haiiy.  It 
shows  how  ver}/  gradually  from  the  barbarism 
that  could  leave  the  blind  babv  to  die  on  the 
roadside,  respect  for  individuality  grew,  and 
a  recognition  of  the  blind  man's  right  to 
existence,  a  recognition  quickened  by  the 
coming  of  Christ,  and  His  insistence  on  the 
value  of  every  human  soul. 

The  real  care  of  the  blind  began  then  in 
the  early  Christian  Church,  but  Dr.  French 
shows  that  it  was  a  care  that  confined  itself 
to  regarding  the  blind  as  afflicted  sufferers  to 
whom  protection  must  be  afforded,  and 
many  hundreds  of  years  had  to  pass  before 
they  were  regarded  as  suitable  for  education 
and  training.  In  1526  a  Spanish  humanist 
first  struck  the  modern  note  by  declaring 
that  the  blind  should  not  receive  alms 
without  making  any  return,  and  suggesting 
that  they  should  be  set  to  useful  employ- 
ment. But  his  was  a  voice  crying  in  the 
wilderness,  and  it  was  long  before  so  revolu- 
tionary an  idea  gained  general  acceptance. 

With  the  Reformation  and  the  decline  of 
the  Church's  care  for  the  blind  in  many 
European  countries,  we  see  the  beginniag  of 
State  protection,  but  still  with  no  thought  of 
training  the  blind  to  become  useful  citizens. 
From  time  to  time,  blind  men  and  women 
of  outstanding  ability  arose,  who  were  able 
even  in  these  dark  ages  to  show  that  educa- 
tion could  open  up  for  them  a  life  of  useful- 
ness. Nicholas  Saunderson,  Metcalf,  Jacob 
of  Netra,  Maria  von  Paradis,  and  Weissen- 
burg,  pointed  the  way  to  better  things,  and 
at  last,  about  a  himdred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
Valentin  Haiiy,  after  conferring  with  Madame 
von  Paradis  and  Weissenburg,  determined  to 
devote  himself  to  the  cause  of  the  education 


of  the  blind,  and  founded  his  famous  school 
in  Paris. 

In  his  chapter  on  Early  Schools  for  the 
Blind  in  England  and  Germany,  Dr.  French 
describes  the  institutions  founded  at  Liver- 
pool, Edinburgh,  Bristol,  and  London  in  the 
late  eighteenth  century,  and  that  established 
at  Berlin  under  the  direction  of  Haiiy  him- 
self, and  at  Vienna  by  Klein.  Of  the  latter 
he  writes  that  "  it  remains  one  of  the  most 
truly  educational  of  all  institutions  for  the 
blind.  ...  It  has  done  more  than  any  other 
in  the  world  to  forward  a  scholarly  study  of 
the  condition  and  education  of  the  blind." 
He  goes  on  in  his  next  chapter  to  tell  of  the 
founding  of  the  three  earliest  institutions  in 
America  (at  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  New 
York)  and  describes  the  early  days  at 
Perkins  Institution,  and  the  work  done  there 
by  Dr.  Howe,  its  first  secretary,  who,  having 
visited  the  existing  institutions  in  Europe, 
returned  full  of  zeal  for  the  new  venture 
entrusted  to  him.  This  "  knight-errant  of 
Christian  chivalry,  the  glamour  of  romance 
clinging  to  his  handsome  person,  adding  a 
strain  of  poetry  to  the  most  prosaic  com- 
monplaces, trusting  to  the  intuitions  of  the 
poet,  and  succeeding  when  others  had 
failed,"  was  to  do  a  great  work  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  American  blind. 

Whila  the  earlier  part  of  Dr.  French's  book 
is  extremely  interesting,  and  gives  a  valuable 
picture  of  the  long  struggle  towards  eman- 
cipation, it  is  probable  that  most  readers  will 
turn  with  greater  expectancy  to  the  second 
part  of  the  volume,  which  is  entitled 
"  Chiefly  Critical."  It  is  divided  into  five 
chapters,  dealing  respectively  with  special 
methods  in  the  education  of  the  bhnd,  their 
vocations  and  avocations  as  related  to 
education,  social  aspects  of  their  care  and 
education,  recent  phases  of  organisation  and 
propaganda,  and  a  summary  and  prospect. 
It  is  marked  sometimes  by  a  rather  curious 
intolerance  of  the  voluntary  worker,  whose 
forerunners  after  all  were  surely  conspicuous 
among  the  pioneers  who  made  emancipation 
possible.  "  On  principle,"  writes  Dr.  French, 
"  I  am  opposed  to  them  ;  they  offer  fertile 
fields  for  the  growth  of  the  noxious  weeds  of 
spite  and  envy,  petty  personal  jealousy  and 
quarrelling." 
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It  is  impossible  to  deal  adequately  here 
with  all  the  chapters  in  this  section,  which 
deserves  the  careful  study  of  educationists, 
but  the  contents  of  the  concluding  chapter, 
"  Summary  and  Prospect,"  may  be  briefly 
set  forth.  In  it,  Dr.  French  shows  the 
advances  made  since  Haiiy's  first  gallant 
efforts  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  and  sets  out 
some  ideals  for  the  future  of  blind  education. 
The  advances  are  summarised  thus  : — 

1.  The  practical  disappearance  of  begging 
in  civilised  countries.  (Remembering  the 
"  Help  the  Blind,  Please  "  of  our  own 
theatre  queues,  and  the  tinkling  tin  cup 
extended  to  the  visitor  on  the  threshold  of 
continental  churches,  the  statement  seems 
a  rather  optimistic  one.) 

2.  Reading  has  become  simple  and  easy, 
and  books  in  embossed  type  are  readily 
available  for  all. 

3.  Writing  in  Braille  and  the  use  of  the 
typewriting  have  made  intercommunication 
between  the  blind  and  their  friends  possible. 

4.  The  world  of  reality  has,  through  the 
use  of  maps,  models,  and  other  objective 
material,  become  far  more  accessible. 

5.  The  blind  are  able  through  their  trades 
to  obtain  partial  or  even  complete  inde- 
pendence, and  to  form  an  integral  and 
highly  respected  part  of  society.  ,'    ^ 

6.  They  are  infinitely  happier,  and  their 
happiness  must  add  to  the  sum-total  of 
general  welfare.  Physically,  intellectually, 
socially,  economically,  and  morally,  they  are 
better  off  than  ever  before. 

In  his  general  survey  of  the  present 
position  and  his  outlook  for  the  future.  Dr. 
French  upholds  the  residential  school,  prefer- 
ably in  country  surroundings,  but  within 
easy  access  of  the  amenities  of  the  town  and 
its  social  and  cultural  activities.  He  pleads 
for  the  breaking  up  of  the  big  institution 
into  small  family-groups,  urges  training  in 
homecraft  for  boys  and  girls,  and  the 
importance  of  government  with  as  few  rules 
as  possible.  He  urges  that  self-activity  in 
all  studies  should  bes  timulated,  and  that 
education  should  at  all  points  be  brought 
into  touch  with  reality,  and  away  from  mere 
words.  "  The  objectifying  of  the  blind  life 
must  begin  with  intense  insistence  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers."  The  idea,  too,  that 
education  is  a  matter  solely  for  the  classroom 


and  can  be  bounded  by  its  four  walls  must 
be  for  ever  dismissed  as  heresy,  for  the  class- 
room is  "  but  an  incident  of  education." 

The  boy  and  girl  at  the  end  of  primary 
schooldays  should  be  physically  fit,  reason- 
ably independent,  having  a  fair  knowledge 
of  the  fundamentals  of  correct  English  and 
the  beginnings  of  literary  appreciation, 
knowing  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
prose  and  verse  by  heart,  understanding  the 
fundamentals  of  number  work,  able  to  read 
and  write  Braille  and  to  type,  with  some 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  their  own 
country  and  of  geography,  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  musical  notation,  and  trained 
feense  perception. 

Dr.  French  urges  the  importance  of  bright 
airy  classrooms,  small  classes,  with  oppor- 
tunities for  individual  work  when  necessary, 
a  "  live  "  debating  society,  and  the  value  of 
"  socialising  "  the  bhnd  pupil  by  means  of 
out  of  school  activities  shared  with  seeing 
children,  rambles  and  outings,  and  the 
frequent  contact  of  parents  with  the  school. 
There  should  be  in  every  school  a  well- 
equipped  health  department,  provision  for 
daily  baths,  a  proper  gymnasium,  an  open 
field  for  sports,  and  periodic  inspection  by 
doctor  and  dentist. 

Throughout,  education  must  "  correlate 
with  the  great  social  and  moral  ends  of 
actual  life."  It  must,  in  the  writer's  view, 
to  qiiote  from  the  words  with  which  the 
book  closes,  secure  "progressive  adjustment 
to  the  realities  both  of  the  world  we  know, 
and  of  that  world  of  as  yet  unattained  ideals, 
C3 11  it  what  we  may." 


Lord     Derby     to   Open     Liverpool     School 
Extension. 

Lord  Derby  wiU  open  the  extension  to 
Liverpool  School  for  the  Blind  in  Hardman 
Street,  on  October  31st. 

The  new  building  is  on  the  site  of  the 
old  church,  which  was  associated  with  the 
School. 

The  extension  provides  a  lounge,  work- 
rooms, a  dormitory,  baths,  dining-room 
and  a  shop,  where  the  work  of  the  blind 
will  be  exhibited  and  sold. 

There  is  also  a  model  kitchen  and  bedroom, 
believed  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in  such 
an  institution,  for  domestic  science  training. 
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METHODS    OF    REMUNERATION. 


XIII    {Conclusion). 
By  BEN   PURSE. 


URING  the  course  of  these 
articles  we  have  examined 
the  systems  of  wage  pay- 
ments obtaining  in  15  in- 
stitutions for  the  bhnd. 
These  organisations  repre- 
sent the  largest  cmplo^^- 
ment  agencies  in  the  country,  and  it  may  be 
fairly  stated  that  the  standards  obtaining 
there  are  typical  of  the  best  that  is  to  be 
found  in  our  industrial  system.  Without 
laying  undue  stress  upon  the  weaknesses  we 
have  discovered,  it  has  been  useful  to  under- 
stand the  significance  of  the  varying  arrange- 
ments that  have  been  brought  into  existence. 
Many  correspondents  who  have  apparently 
been  keenly  interested  in  what  we  have 
had  to  say  have  very  rightly  asked  :  "If 
all  the  systems  you  have  examined  fall  so 
far  short  of  the  ideal,  what  arrangements 
would  you  substitute  in  order  to  eliminate 
the  disadvantages,  while  at  the  same  time 
securing  a  decent  standard  of  life  for  the 
employee  ?  "  That  is  a  perfectl}'  legitimate 
submission,  and  one  which  must  be  answered 
if  the  usefulness  of  our  contributions  is  not 
to  be  wholly  vitiated.  In  other  words,  little 
service  is  conferred  upon  the  blind  com- 
mtmity  by  merely  criticising  existing  condi- 
tions without  attempting  by  constructive 
means  to  indicate  something  which  is  better 
than  any  single  arrangement  at  present 
being  operated. 

We  have  emphasised  the  point  on  more 
than  one  occasion  when  dealing  with  the 
various  systems  in  operation,  that  each  of 
the  methods  of  remuneration  employed 
contains  some  estimable  advantage  over  the 
rest,  due  to  local  circumstances  or  to  the 
disposition  of  the  administrative  body  in 
charge  of  the  arrangements.  But  the  sys- 
tems in  themselves  are  so  conflicting  in 
administrative  detail,  and  so  varied  in  the 
provisions  they  make,  that  it  becomes 
inevitable  that  there  should  arise  serious 
discontent  among  the  blind  workers. 

Two  illustrations  will  suffice  for  our 
present  purposes.  In  one  area  a  fiat  rate 
of    augmentation    of    wages    is    provided 


amounting  to  the  sum  of  15s.  per  week. 
In  that  same  area  the  commercial  value  of 
the  work  that  has  to  be  executed  is  not  too 
good,  and  the  Trade  Union  standard  is 
comparatively  low  in  consequence.  In  the 
other  area  an  augmentation  of  wages  grant 
of  22s.  6d.  per  week  is  provided,  and  the 
commercial  value  of  the  work  to  be  executed 
is  of  a  higher  standard,  and  consequently 
yields  better  Trade  Union  conditions  for 
piece-work.  Thus  there  is  a  wide  discre- 
panc}/  between  the  treatment  of  the  blind 
in  the  respective  areas,  not  due  to  circum- 
stances that  are  entirely  within  the  control 
of  the  administrative  bodies  responsible  for 
welfare  work  in  these  areas. 

The  object  then  which  we  have  in  view 
is  to  evolve  a  system  that  will  be  capable 
of  application  throughout  the  country,  and 
which,  in  turn,  will  j'ield  in  real  wages  and 
augmentation  grants  such  a  standard  of  life 
as  will  preserve  the  independence  and  self- 
respect  of  the  employee. 

The  initial  difficulty  with  which  we  are 
confronted  is  largely  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  the  occupations  generally  practised 
by  the  blind  are  of  a  very  unremunerative 
character.  The  ordinary  workman  employed 
in  these  trades  has  great  difficulty  in  earning 
good  wages,  so  that  it  will  be  obvious  that 
a  blind  employee  labours  under  a  definite 
disadvantage.  It  is  this  consideration  that 
prompts  us  over  and  over  again  to  insist 
upon  the  fact  that  until  systematic  research 
work  can  be  undertaken  we  must  expect  to 
provide  more  and  still  more  benevolent 
assistance.  It  is  foolish  for  the  workman 
to  adopt  the  parrot  cry  that  postulates  : 
"  We  do  not  require  charity,  but  social 
justice,"  for  until  we  can  reshape  our  indus- 
trial organisation  and  provide  more  avenues 
of  employment,  the  employee  must  be 
liberally  assisted  by  charitable  grants  in 
order  that  he  may  maintain  the  standard 
of  life  which  is  already  bestowed  upon  him. 

This  fact  will  be  made  more  apparent  by 
reference  to  the  figures  which  we  are  here 
able  to  produce,  for  they  completely  dispose 
of    the    rather    foolish    contention    that    is 
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sometimes  heard,  to  the  effect  that  the  labour 
of  the  bhnd  worker  is  being  exploited  by 
authorities  of  established  institutions  and 
workshops. 

Our  objections  to  the  minimum  wage  as  a 
system  of  remuneration  have  frequently 
been  referred  to,  but  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  recapitulate  briefly  what  has  been 
elaborated  elsewhere,  namely,  that  no  mini- 
mum wage  paid  in  institutions  for  the 
blind  has  a  scientific  basis,  but  is  rather  in 
the  nature  of  an  artificial  arrangement 
reached  without  reference  to  trading  con- 
ditions, and  employed  merely  because  it 
is  desirable  to  give  a  stabilised  sum  of 
mone}^  each  week  to  the  workers.  From  the 
very  nature  of  things  such  arrangements 
preclude  the  managements  of  organisations 
for  the  blind  from  facing  all  the  implications 
involved  in  a  competitive  system.  They 
know  that  whatever  the  conditions  of 
industry  may  be,  their  financial  obligations 
remain  almost  static,  and  largely — in  many 
instances  at  least — their  efforts  are  diverted 
from  purely  business  developments  in  order 
that  they  may  devote  the  time  and  attention 
necessary  to  securing  money  to  be  adminis- 
tered for  benevolent  purposes.  These  di- 
vided energies  are  bound  to  bring  in  their 
train  unsatisfactory  developments,  always 
detrimental  to  sound  business  policy. 

The  term  "  minimum  wage  "  is  a  mis- 
nomer wherever  it  is  applied  in  connection 
with  organisations  for  blind  welfare  work, 
because  that  wage  is  fixed  arbitrarily  and 
without  reference  to  the  commercial  possi- 
bilities of  the  industries  that  are  being 
practised. 

In  nearly  every  instance  that  has  come 
under  our  observation,  set  wages  are  resulting 
in  diminished  output,  and  in  consequence 
larger  charitable  contributions  are  required 
each  year  to  make  good  these  obvious 
deficiencies.  It  may  be  said  with  equal 
truth  that  this  statement  also  applies  to  the 
administration  of  those  institutions  whose 
methods  of  remuneration  are  not  described 
as  systems  of  minimum  wage  payments, 
but  are  in  effect  in  ail  essentials  analogous. 

It  is  somewhat  consoling  to  reflect  that 
this  cannot  be  said  of  those  organisations 
that  are  paying  reasonable  augmentation 
grants,  and  are  encouraging  their  workers  to 
produce  the  maximum  output  under  a 
properly  calculated  piece-work  system.    We 


have  been  able  to  demonstrate  over  and  over 
again  that  in  such  instances  output  is  rising, 
whilst  augmentation  of  wages  grants  remain 
stationary,  and  in  some  few  cases  are  actually 
declining,  though  the  net  result  to  the 
worker  is  an  increase  in  his  weekly  income. 
To  what  conclusion  then  do  we  arrive 
after  this  somewhat  protracted  investigation, 
and  taking  into  consideration  all  those 
conflicting  elements  which  have  been  within 
recent  years  such  a  prolific  cause  of  discon- 
tent and  dissatisfaction  ?  We  can  best 
express  ourselves  as  follows  : — 

1.  All  applicants  for  bona  fide  employment 
should  be  given  to  understand  that  they  are 
expected  really  to  work  and  to  give  the 
best  service  of  which  they  are  capable  to 
the  organisation  entrusted  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  providing  them  with  employment. 

2.  A  productivity  and  efficiency  test 
should  be  instituted,  and  placed  at  such  a 
level  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  labour 
of  the  people  so  engaged  has  an  intrinsic 
economic  value. 

3.  In  consequence  of  these  considerations 
being  rigidly  enforced  and  applied,  the 
employment  agency  should  undertake  to 
provide  reasonable  working  conditions  based 
upon  satisfactory  grants  to  supplement 
Trade  Union  earnings. 

4.  Such  supplements  should  be  based  upon 
an  assessable  percentage  of  the  average 
earnings  of  a  fully  equipped  seeing  employee, 
and  it  may  be  taken  by  the  law  of  averages 
that  if  such  supplements  are  stabilised  at 
about  £1  per  week,  the  competent  bUnd 
worker  by  his  own  unaided  efforts  will 
generally  be  able  to  obtain  the  balance  under 
piece-work  conditions  of  employment  by 
the  exercise  of  his  initiative  and  capacity, 
and  he  will  not  be  found  to  be  very  far  short, 
under  such  arrangements,  of  the  sum  neces- 
sary for  his  proper  maintenance. 

We  do  not  pretend  that  any  system  can 
be  completely  fool-proof,  for  purely  economic 
conditions  must  inevitably  govern  such 
arrangements,  and  if  the  management  of  any 
particular  organisation  is  faced  with  excep- 
tional difficulty  occasioned  by  circumstances 
outside  its  control — such  as  general  trade 
depression,  industrial  dislocation  caused  by 
strikes  and  lock-outs,  or  by  other  external 
conditions — then  it  is  conceivable  that  for 
the  time  being  additional  help  would  have 
to  be  provided  even  for  the  most  competent 
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employees.  But  the  system  here  briefly 
outlined  would  generally  be  capable  of 
application  throughout  the  country,  and 
since  it  offers  equal  treatment  for  all, 
should — after  a  time,  at  least — allay  much 
of  the  existing  dissatisfaction. 

There  are  two  objections  which  will  at 
once  be  urged  on  behalf  of  those  who  are 
least  competent  to  secure  that  standard  of 
life  of  which  we  have  spoken.  One  is  that 
the  least  speedy  and  least  efficient  worker 
under  existing  conditions  claims  and  often 
receives  the  same  status  as  the  man  who  is 
really  efficient.  Our  reply  surely  is  that 
ability  must  count  for  something,  and 
apart  from  certain  elementary  rights  which 
are  at  once  conceded,  an  individual  is  not 
entitled  in  the  commercial  sense  to  more  than 
the  marketable  value  of  his  capacity. 

The  second  objection  will  be  urged  by 
those  who  are  receiving  the  artificial,  so- 
called  minimum  wage,  which  is  altogether 
out  of  proportion  to  true  commercial  values. 
Here  again  we  have  to  differentiate  between 
the  bona  fide  workman  and  the  unfortunate 
individual  who  is  not  and  never  would  be  a 
workman  in  the  accepted  sense.  His  prob- 
lem, however,  is  not  that  of  the  employment 
agency,  and  it  is  obvious  that  if  we  are  to 
place  employment  upon  anything  approach- 
ing an  economic  foundation  we  shall  have 
to  use  much  more  discretion  in  the  future  in 
our  classification  of  persons  who  are  compe- 
tent to  enter  the  industrial  arena.  We  do 
not  think  that  this  necessarily  means  that 
fewer  people  will  be  employed  than  hereto- 
fore, but  it  does  imply  that  in  order  to 
absorb  the  energies  of  a  much  larger  number 
of  individuals  we  must  be  more  mindful  of 
the  responsibility  we  are  placing  upon  those 
in  charge  of  employment  facilities.  We 
must  also  more  assiduously  seek  for  an 
entree  into  those  unexplored  avenues  of 
employment  where  without  doubt  blind 
persons  could  be  engaged  on  terms  more 
satisfactory  to  the  community,  and  with 
greater  economic  advantages  than  now 
ensue  from  some  forms  of  employment  that 
are  rapidly  failing  to  be  serviceable. 

Managers  of  industrial  institutions  for 
the  blind  are  being  subjected  to  much  unjust 
criticism  because  they  fail  to  find  constant 
employment  in  a  period  of  acute  depression, 
and  because  money  is  lost  in  trading  largely 
due  to  the  unprecedented  fall  in  the  price  of 


commodities.  The  truth  is  that  the  in- 
dustries being  practised  are  incapable  of 
yielding  a  reasonable  economic  return  for 
the  labour  that  is  put  into  them,  and  the 
results  must  of  necessity  be  disappointing. 

We  have  examined  the  trading  results  in 
21  institutions  for  the  blind,  and  find  that 
in  1928-29  the  losses  sustained  amounted  to 
^^31,500  ;  in  1929-30  these  organisations 
lost  £34,000  ;  and  in  1930-31  i37<^50. 
These  losses  are  serious  enough  in  all  con- 
science, but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they 
could  be  avoided  so  long  as  the  pursuits 
followed  are  among  the  Cinderella  occupations 
of  industry. 

We  have  already  indicated  in  this  and 
previous  articles  that  our  conviction  is  well 
founded  when  we  suggest  that  blind  workers 
are  not  essentially  different  from  other 
operatives  who  lack  an  incentive  to  make 
the  highest  contribution  of  which  they  are 
capable  in  productive  labour.  A  few  insti- 
tutions where  piece-work  rates  of  payment 
prevail  show  a  steady  increase  in  economic 
earnings,  but  a  large  number  where  set 
wages  or  minimum  rates  of  payment  are 
in  operation  give  evidence  of  the  converse 
process.  Though  the  number  of  persons 
employed  considerably  increased  from  1928 
to  1 93 1,  the  amount  of  economic  earnings 
over  this  period  does  not  reflect  the  advance 
which  one  would  naturally  look  for.  Al- 
though it  may  be  true  that  the  general 
volume  of  employment  did  not  increase 
appreciably,  the  trade  turnover  of  the 
respective  organisations  was  such  as  to 
reflect  an  upward  tendency. 

Economic 
Year.  '  Earnings. 

1928-29  £66,521 

1929-30  .  .  . .  .  .  68,710 

1930-31  68,748 

In  an  earlier  paragraph  we  briefly  referred 
to  the  notion  which  sometimes  finds  ex- 
pression in  certain  quarters,  that  "  blind 
workers  are  being  exploited."  Such  a  state- 
ment is  of  course  a  malicious  misrepresenta- 
tion, amply  refuted  by  the  following  figures  : 

Augmentation 
Year.  and    Bonuses. 

1928-29  £105,091 

1929-30  . .  . .  . .        109,978 

1930-31  117351 

It  will  be  observed  that  since  1928  aug- 
mentation  of    wages    grants    has    increased 
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by  12  per  cent.  :  a  fact  of  considerable 
importance  when  it  is  remembered  that  we 
have  been  passing  through  a  period  of  almost 
unparalleled  depression.  This  consideration 
surely  does  say  something  for  the  zeal  and 
integrity  of  those  who  have  been  striving 
against  tremendous  odds  to  give  the  blind 
worker  of  this  copntry  a  decent  standard  of 
life.  The  workshop  managers  may  not  be  a 
body  of  super-men  ;  they  may  not  even  be 
conspicuously  clever  :  but  few  of  us  who 
understand  the  nature  and  significance  of 
the  problems  with  which  they  are  confronted 
would  lightly  undertake  their  tasks,  and  if 
we  were  aspirants  for  such  executive  res- 
ponsibility it  by  no  means  follows  that  we 
should  discharge  these  onerous  duties  with 
greater  courage,  with  greater  fidelity  or  with 
greater  efficiency. 

ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Blind  Gardener's  Success. 

Among  the  leading  winners  at  the  Great 
and  Little  Dalby  Horticultural  Societies' 
Show  was  Mr.  C.  Worsdall,  a  blind  gardener 
who  cultivates  his  garden  unaided. 

Passed  Radio  Society's  Exam. 

The  Lincolnshire  Echo  devotes  considerable 
space  in  a  recent  issue  to  an  account  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Wilson,  a  blind  shorthand-typist, 
who  is  a  student  of  the  Royal  Normal 
College,  but  who  has  been  employed  during 
the  summer  vacation  in  the  offices  of  the 
Lindsey  County  Council  working  for  the 
Lindsey  Blind  Society.  Mr.  Wilson  is  keenly 
interested  in  wireless  and  has  passed  the 
Radio  Society's  examination  ;  for  this  he 
had  to  build  a  three-valve  set  and  rectify 
nearly  20  faults  purposely  made  in  other  sets. 

Royal  Normal  College  Successes. 

Swnnier  Term,  1932. 
Royal  College  of  Organists. 

Fellowship      . .      John  Robinson 
Associate  .  .      Edwin  Gates 

Guildhall  School  of  Music. 

Licentiate  Diploma,  Pianoforte        .  .       John  Deegan 

(Honours) 
Trinity  College  of  Music,  London. 

Associate,  Organ         .  .     Ethel  Berkley 


London  College  of  Music.  ■,  ; 

Associate,  Singing       .  .      Joan  Hewlett 
Piano  .  .      Ruth  Jones 

Associated  Board  of  the  Royal  Schools  of  Music,  London. 
Piano,  Primary  .  .      Muriel  Easter 

Olga  Ferrando 
Margaret  Perrett 
Lower  Div.      .  .      Bruce  Christie 
Higher  Div.     .  .      Muriel  Bedwell 

(Honourable  Mention) 

Intermediate  Examination  in  Arts  of  the  London   Uni- 
versity. 

Lilian  Smith 

Successes  at  the  National  Eisteddfod. 

Following  is  a  list  of  pupils  of  the  Bridgend 
Blind  Institution  who  were  successful  in 
winning  prizes  at  the  Royal  National  Eistedd- 
fod of  Wales,  in  connection  with  the  Blind 
Competitions  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Sec- 
tion : — 

Subject. 


Name. 


Baby's  knitted  dress  and 

pilch 
Woollen  rug 
Dinner  mats 
Raffia  tea  cosy    . . 
Machine   knitted   jumper 

suit  and  knickers 
Braille  writing  (under  14) 
Braille  writing  (under  16) 
Braille  writing  (under  16) 


Amount 

of 

Award. 

i    s.    d. 


Letty  Gould 
Maud  Davies 
Nancy  Thomas 
Mgt.  Williams 

Letty  Gould 
Wm.  Price 
Eddie  Keep 
LI.  Davies 


10 

I 

I 

I 

10 

10 


From  Student  to  Teacher. 

Miss  Hilda  Sage  has  been  appointed  a 
member  of  the  music  staff  of  the  Royal 
Normal  College.  Miss  Sage  was  a  student 
at  this  College,  and  graduated  in  December, 
1926,  obtaining  the  L.R.A.M.  pianoforte 
teaching  diploma.  Under  the  tuition  of 
Dr.  Rhodes,  organist  of  Coventry  Cathedral, 
Miss  Sage  has  gained  the  A.R.C.M.  for  singing 
and  the  L.R.A.M.  for  pianoforte  solo  per- 
forming. She  also  holds  an  elocution 
diploma. 

A  Blind  Farmer. 

Mr.  Adam  Graham,  of  Weardale,  who  has 
died  recently,  was  blinded  29  years  ago, 
but  in  spite  of  his  handicap  continued  to 
work  his  farm,  acting  as  his  own  shepherd, 
milking  his  cows,  driving  his  horse  and 
cart  to  any  part  of  his  farm,  and  being 
generally  recognised  as  a  good  judge  of 
stock.  He  frequently  attended  the  cattle 
marts  and  other  farmers'  meetings,  and  was 
an  energetic  walker. 
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THE    ELEVENTH    CONGRESS    OF    BLIND 

ESPERANTISTS. 

Paris,  July  30th  to  August  6th. 

By  W.  PERCY  MERRICK. 


ARTS  is  regarded  throughout 
the  Continent  as  being  the  birth- 
place   of    the    greatest    blessings 


which    civilisation    has    brought 


P 

■  to  the  blind.     There,  even  in  the 

H  thirteenth   century,    Saint   Louis 

■^U;  of  France  established  the  famous 

Ouinze-Vingt  to  protect  in  a  kind  of  colony 
the  15  score  of  warriors  who  had  lost  their 
sight  in  battle  ;  there,  later,  Valentin  Haiiy 
first  educated  blind  people,  and  succeeded 
so  well  that  kings  and  emperors  invited  him 
to  come  and  found  blind  schools  throughout 
Europe  ;  and  there,  to-day,  is  the  home  of  the 
American  Braille  Press,  the  fairy  godmother 
that  distributes  Braille  literature  in  Polish 
and  Serbian  and  other  languages  which 
knew  it  not,  and  is  giving  costly  printing 
machinery  to  countries  that  could  not  afford 
to  buy  it.  So  three  years  ago,  when  Paris 
invited  the  Esperantists  to  hold  congress 
there  this  year,  scores  of  blind  Esperantists 
began  to  save  up  in  order  to  visit  this  centre 
of  international  activity.  Many,  however, 
were  doomed  to  disappointment,  for  their 
savings  dwindled  away  owing  to  trade 
depression  or  their  Governments  virtually 
prohibited  foreign  travel,  as  in  the  case 
of  Poland,  where  the  French  visa  now 
costs  ;£i5. 

But  all  this  could  not  keep  1,600  persons 
of  36  countries  from  attending  the  Esperanto 
Congress.  The  blind  section,  which  to  a 
great  extent  had  its  own  programme,  con- 
sisted of  36  members  from  12  countries — 
Italy  and  Spain  each  providing  a  represen- 
tative for  the  first  time — and  over  a  score 
of  seeing  friends  and  teachers  in  blind 
schools.  They  were  nearly  all  housed  in  a 
hotel  close  to  the  Association  Valentin 
Haiiy,  the  Association  very  kindly  providing 
excellently  cooked  meals  at  a  m.ost  moderate 
price,  and  lending  a  large  room,  used  in  the 
daytime  for  meetings  and  in  the  evenings  for 
impromptu  concerts. 

The  mornings  were  usually  spent  in 
meetings  to  consider  how  best  to  spread  a 
knowledge    of   Esperanto   among   the   blind 
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and  those  interested  in  their  welfare,  and  in 
devising  means  for  its  use  in  promoting 
international  co-operation  among  them.  Mr. 
Albert  Masselier,  a  French  blinded  soldier, 
who  is  devoting  his  life  to  the  cause  of 
international  friendship,  proposed  the  forma- 
tion of  an  "  International  Association  for 
the  Social  Adaptation  of  the  Blind,"  which, 
in  conjunction  with  the  already  existing 
"  Universal  Association  of  Blind  Organisa- 
tions," should  seek  to  establish  a  centre  for 
the  study  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
prevention  of  blindness  and  the  education 
and  social  adaptation  of  the  blind.  He 
also  put  forward  the  idea  of  a  universal 
Braille  union  for  the  extension  of  literature 
for  the  blind,  especially  in  countries  where 
it  is  lacking,  and  to  provide  in  Esperanto 
such  educational  works  as  cannot  be  made 
available  in  all  the  multitude  of  national 
languages. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  at  the  present 
time  much  effort  and  large  sums  of  money 
fail  to  achieve  the  best  results  for  want  of 
more  intimate  relations  between  workers 
for  the  blind  separated  by  distance  and 
language.  Keen  regret  was  expressed  at 
the  apparent  inaction  of  the  "  World  Council 
for  the  Blind,"  which,  it  was  hoped,  would 
have  been  one  of  the  results  of  the  Conference 
on  the  Blind  held  in  New  York  last  year ; 
for  it  was  felt  that,  supported  by  such  a 
Council,  the  Esperantists,  with  their  inter- 
national association  with  societies  and  dele- 
gates in  over  30  countries,  could  do  much  to 
aid  and  stimulate  progress  in  many  branches 
of  the  work.  Small  committees  were  set  up 
to  consider  the  various  proposals  and  see 
how  they  might  be  turned  to  practical 
account. 

Miss  Use  Haberland,  of  Berlin,  who 
recently  gained  first  place  in  recording  and 
typing  a  broadcast  shorthand  test  in  which 
thousands  of  seeing  stenographers  competed, 
read  some  notes  on  shorthand  as  a  profession 
for  the  blind,  and  several  of  the  members 
decided  to  draw  the  attention  of  their 
education  authorities  to  the  success  of  blind 
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shorthand  writers  in  Germany  and  England. 
In  the  afternoons  the  party  visited  insti- 
tutions and  societies  for  the  blind,  including 
the  Quinze-Vingt,  a  most  interesting  group 
of  buildings  dating  from  the  seventeenth 
century,  in  which  many  blind  people  have 
free  quarters  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  Some  of  the  residents  are  old  and 
infirm,  but  others  have  outside  occupations 
as  teachers,  tuners  and  so  forth,  while 
others  again  work  in  the  institution  work- 
shops, where  besides  the  ordinary  crafts 
they  make  wreaths  of  artificial  flowers  for 
putting  on  graves.  At  a  little  distance 
many  of  the  floweis  would  pass  for  real  ones, 
especially  the  chrysanthemums.  They  were 
made  by  threading  beads  on  flexible  wire, 
a  revolving  bowl  being  in  some  way  used  to 
aid  the  process.  Some  of  the  objects  in  the 
museum  of  the  Association  Valentin  Hauy 
were  examined  with  much  interest,  but  as 
the  American  Braille  Press  was  in  the  throes 
of  a  removal  to  new  premises  its  apparatus 


could  not  be  fully  seen.  On  visiting  the 
village  of  Coupvray,  the  birthplace  of  Louis 
Braille,  the  group  was  received  by  the  maire 
and  by  the  village  school  children  let  loose 
for  the  occasion. 

With  such  a  full  programme  of  its  own 
the  blind  section  did  not  join  in  all  the  excur- 
sions of  the  main  Congress,  but  most  of  the 
members  were  present  at  the  Esperanto 
play,  the  dance,  etc.  Some  members  were 
disappointed  that  their  headquarters  were 
not  closer  to  the  main  group,  but  this  dis- 
appointment wore  off  as  they  became  more 
intimate  with  their  foreign  friends,  and  many 
ended  bv  saying  that  the  week  was  one  of 
the  happiest  experiences  of  their  lives.  All 
felt  extremely  grateful  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Masselier,  who  had  worked  for  months  in 
making  arrangements  for  the  comfort  and 
entertainment  of  the  blind  group,  and  whose 
geniality ,  together  with  the  kindness  of  their 
helpers,  made  our  little  "  eleventh  " 
thoroughly  enjoyable   throughout. 


UNION    OF    COUNTIES    ASSOCIATIONS 

FOR    THE    BLIND. 


Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind. 

THE  Northern  Counties  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind  will 
hold  its  next  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing at  the  Sunderland  Town 
Hall  on  Thursday,  Septem- 
ber 22nd,  1932,  also  visiting 
the  Sunderland  Institution. 
There  will  be  two  sessions,  a  morning  session 
to  discuss  business  matters  brought  forward 
by  the  Local  Authorities,  all  of  which  are 
now  affiliated  to  the  Association,  and  an 
afternoon  session  at  which  Dr.  G.  W.  N. 
Joseph,  D.P.H.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  Warrington,  will  speak  on  the  need  for  a 
more  accurate  Certification  and  Ascertain- 
ment of  the  Causes  of  Blindness. 

South  Eastern  and  London  Counties    Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind. 

For  the  second  3'ear  in  succession  blind 
workers  of  the  Hertfordshire  Society  for  the 
Blind  have  been  successful  in  the  special 
open  competitions  for  the  blind  arranged  by 
the  Royal  National  Eisteddfod  of  Wales, 
which  was  held  in  August.     One  competitor 


won  a  piize  for  seating  a  sea-grass  fireside 
stool  and  another  for  making  raffia  table 
mats.  Neither  of  the  competitors  had  had 
any  training  other  than  that  given  by  the 
Hertfordshire  Society's  Home  Teachers,  and 
the  Society  can  indeed  be  proud  of  their 
successes. 

On  Monday,  July  4th,  the  Mayoress  of 
Worthing — Mrs.  F.  A.  Watts — gave  a  Garden 
Party  to  the  Worthing  Blind  at  her  residence, 
"  Nutbourne,"  St.  Lawrence  Avenue,  Worth- 
ing, over  40  of  the  blind  being  present, 
together  with  the  Rev.  E.  Penfold,  M.A., 
the  Chairman  of  the  Worthing  Society  for 
Befriending  the  Blind.  The  gardens  were 
prettily  decorated  with  flags  and  an  excellent 
tea  was  served  on  the  lawn,  accompanied 
by  some  music.  The  Mayoress  gathered 
bunches  of  roses  from  the  garden  and  pinned 
one  on  to  every  guest.  The  Mayor  was  also 
present  and  amused  the  guests  with  several 
humorous  tales.  After  tea  one  of  the  blind 
guests,  Mr.  John  Lambeth,  suitably  thanked 
the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  for  the  enjoyable 
afternoon.  The  Mayoress,  with  the  help  of 
several    friends,    fetched    and    took    home 
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each  giiest  by  private  motor-car.  Mrs. 
Nevell,  Mrs.  Hammill,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Sly  and 
Mr.  F.  A.  Sly,  members  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Society,  assisted  the  Mayoress  in  the 
arrangements.  The  Hon.  Secretary,  Miss 
H.  Brangwin,  being  prevented  from  coming, 
her  sister,  Miss  E.  Brangwin,  assisted  in  her 
place.  The  weather  was  perfect  and  all  the 
blind  were  profuse  in  their  thanks  to  the 
Mayoress  for  a  very  happy  afternoon. 

The  Portsmouth  Voluntary  Association  for 
the  Blind  publishes  its  sixth  Annual  Report, 
opening  with  a  report  of  the  fifth  Annual 
Meeting  held  at  the  City  Council's  Workshops 
and  Training  Centre  at  Cosham  in  June,  1931, 
and  going  on  to  tell  of  notable  changes  and 
developments  during  the  year  under  review. 
There  are  notes  on  the  70  ^^ears'  work  of  the 
Hants  and  Isle  of  Wight  School  and  Home 
for  the  Blind,  originally  a  Home  and  latterly 
a  Special  School  for  Blind  Children,  and  the 
new  arrangements  made  by  the  City  Council 
for  the  suitable  education  of  its  blind  children ; 
the   extension  in  various   directions   of  the 
Workshops    and    Training    Centre    and    the 
pressing    need    for    extended    markets     to" 
balance    it  ;    astonishing    achievements    in 
swimming    and   life-saving  ;    the    Christmas 
Ball,   which  has  become   one  of  the   City's 
most  popular  winter  events  and  the  most 
fruitful  source  of  money  for  Christmas  gifts  ; 
the   traffic   problem   of   the   City   medallion 
for  blind  persons  ;   the  payment  of  Public 
Assistance  to  the  dependants  of  blind  persons 
through  the  Association,  and  the  need  for 
special  expansion  of  the  Association's  services 
to    cover    the    lately    extended    City    area. 
In   this   last   connection  the  Association  has 
decided  to  do  without  additional  grant  from 
the    City    Council   and    to    rely   confidently 
upon  increased  voluntary  support.     Copies 
of   the    Report   can   be   obtained   from    the 
Hon.     Secretary    at     182,     Fratton     Road, 
Portsmouth. 

The  12th  Annual  Report  of  the  Kent 
County  Association  for  the  Blind  gives  the 
Association's  objects,  its  Officers,  Commit- 
tees and  Members,  a  list  of  its  local  helpers 
and  their  districts,  the  change  in  its  Presi- 
dency owing  to  the  death  of  Lord  Harris, 
who  had  been  President  since  its  formation 
in  1920,  a  report  of  its  Annual  Meeting  in 
October,  1931,  at  Folkestone,  a  review  of 
registration  statistics,  reports  by  13  of  its 
Local  Committees  and  Branches   (the  Whit- 


stable  Branch  being  a  new  one  during  the 
year) ,  a  special  report  of  the  Home  Workers' 
Scheme  and  a  list  of  the  Kent  Home  Workers 
arranged  under  their  trades  and  neighbour- 
hoods, special  notes  on  Home  Visiting  and 
on  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind,  the 
statement  of  accounts,  and  list  of  subscrip- 
tions and  donations.  Copies  of  the  Report 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  at  i, 
Crescent  Street,  Sittingbourne,  Kent. 

REVLEWS 
REPORTS 

Home 

Newcastle,   Gateshead,   and  District   Work- 
shops. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  learn  from  the 
Twenty-first  Annual  Report  for  1931-32  that 
on  the  manufacturing  and  trading  side  of 
the  work  the  general  industrial  depression 
in  Tyneside  has  led  to  a  decrease  in  the  value 
and  the  volume  of  the  business  transacted, 
The  net  result  on  the  trading  account  was 
a  loss  of  f^g^  or  £39  less  than  the  previous 
year,  but  the  net  value  of  the  goods  sold 
totalled  ;f7,426  as  against  £8,053  in  1930-31. 
Actually,  however,  there  was  less  unemploy- 
ment in  the  year  that  has  just  ended,  and 
this,  in  view  of  the  special  difficulties  of 
the  times,  is  a  matter  for  congratulation. 

College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 

The  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report,  for 
1931-32,  records  a  considerable  increase  of 
membership,  consequent  on  the  formation 
of  two  new  branches,  one  in  the  West  of 
England  and  the  second  in  Scotland.  There 
are  now  463  members.  The  report  gives 
an  account  of  the  work  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Research  into  the  Education  of 
the  Blind,  and  expresses  the  hope  that  the 
work  of  that  Committee  will  prove  of  real 
value  to  the  cause  of  blind  education  every- 
where. Among  interesting  papers  contri- 
buted at  branch  meetings  during  the  year 
have  been  those  of  delegates  at  the  New 
York  Conference,  one  on  Blindness  and  the 
Balanced  Life  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  '* 
Health  of  Birmingham,  and  one  on  a  Com- 
pendium of  Information  for  Home  Teachers 
by  Mr.  Cormack. 
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Incorporated  Association  for  Promoting  the 
General  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

The  Annual  Report  for  1931-32  is,  in 
view  of  the  present  need  for  economy, 
printed  in  an  abridged  form.  While  the 
Association  has  suffered,  like  all  others, 
from  the  present  trade  depression,  it  is 
satisfactory  to  learn  that,  with  the  exception 
of  four  weeks  unemployment  of  12  basket- 
makers,  all  the  workers  have  continued  on 
full  time.  Augmentation,  holiday  and  sick 
pay  have  been  maintained  at  the  same  level 
as  in  former  years,  and  the  work  of  the 
welfare  department  has  been  extended.  In 
all,  223  persons  have  benefited  by  the  Associa- 
tion's activities  during  the  year,  of  whom  182 
were  employees  or  in  training. 

Association  of  Certificated  Blind  Masseurs. 

The  Annual  Report  for  1931-32  records  the 
inauguration  of  training  of  blind  candidates 
in  advanced  medical  electricity,  including 
diathermy  and  high  frequency.  Another 
feature  of  the  year  has  been  the  opening 
of  an  evening  clinic  for  electrical  treatment, 
where  under  the  supervision  of  two  medical 
electro-therapeutists  and  an  orthopaedic  sur- 
geon, assisted  by  a  hospital  sister  and  a 
lady  almoner,  treatment  is  given  to  those 
for  whom  the  cost  of  such  treatment  given 
privately  might  be  prohibitive.  The  report 
notes  the  removal  of  its  ofEces  to  the  new 
floor  devoted  to  the  massage  department  of 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  The 
chairmanship  of  the  Association  has,  for 
the  first  time,  been  filled  during  the  past 
year  by  a  St.  Dunstan's  member,  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Walter  Millard,  C.S.M.M.G.- 
B.P.A. 

Norwich  Institution  for  the  Blinds 

The  126th  Annual  Report  states  that  the 
most  important  feature  of  the  year's  work 
for  1931-32  has  been  the  erection  of  a  new 
workshop  for  the  basket  department,  planned 
and  equipped  on  most  modern  lines.  Elec- 
tric light  has  also  been  installed  throughout 
the  Institution,  new  lavatory  accommoda- 
tion provided,  new  baths  built  for  the 
women  employed,  and  a  new  hot-water 
system  installed.  Out-of-workshop  activi- 
ties have  flourished,  a  troop  of  Girl  Guides 
having  been  formed,  concerts  having  been 
held  at  the  Institution,  while  the  piano,  radio 
and  gramophone  have  been  greatly  appre- 


ciated. The  Special  Building  Fund  grate- 
fully acknowledges  grants  of  £250  from  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  £200 
from  Gardner's  Trust. 

Imperial       '     '  . 

South  Australian  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Deaf,  and  Dumb. 

The  Fifty-fifth  Annual  Report,  for  1930-31, 
shows  that  there  are  now  twenty  children 
in  the  school,  who  come  from  all  parts 
of  the  State  ;  throughout  the  history  of 
the  school  no  blind  child  has  ever  been 
refused  admission,  and  where  the  parents 
have  not  been  in  a  position  to  pay  school 
fees,  free  teaching  and  maintenance  have 
been  given.  Daily  lessons  are  given  in 
handicrafts  and  special  attention  is  given 
to  the  musical  training  of  the  children. 
Photographs  of  the  fine  gymnasium  are 
given  in  the  report  and  we  are  told  that  the 
blind  children  share  with  the  deaf  in  this 
important  part  of  the  school  curriculum. 

Foreign 

School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
Santiago  de  Chile. 

This  School,  which  is  under  the  direction 
of  Dn.  Abraham  Grimberg  V.,  has  depart- 
ments where  the  children  are  taught  basket- 
making,  piano-tuning  and  repairing,  and 
printing  (deaf  and  dumb  children).  Weekly 
social  evenings  for  the  blind  section  have 
recently  been  started,  when  the  children 
enjoy  lectures,  music,  conversation,  recita- 
tions, singing,  etc.  The  results  are  so  satis- 
factory that  it  is  hoped  to  arrange  social 
gatherings  twice  weekly  in  future,  for  which 
the  help  of  talented  residents  of  Santiago  will 
be  enlisted.  Free  classes  of  theory  and  solfa, 
piano  and  violin,  have  been  opened  to  all 
those  interested  in  connection  with  the  blind 
section  of  the  school. 

Society  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Economic 
Independence  of  the  Blind,  Berlin  Steglitz. 

The  report  for  1930-31  is  rather  sad 
reading,  as  the  general  economic  depression 
in  Germany  is  naturally  telling  hardly  on 
blind  welfare,  and  making  advance  difiicult. 
In  spite  of  this,  however,  it  is  encouraging 
to  read  of  certain  placements  being  made  in 
factories,  where  blind  workers  have  found 
employment,  one  in  a  laundry,  another  in  a 
pen  factory,  a  third  in  a  chocolate  factory, 
and  so  on.     All  the  children  in  the  care  of 
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the  Society  learn  typewriting,  and  many 
correspond  with  children  in  other  countries. 
The  report  is  illustrated,  and  there  is  a 
pleasant  picture  of  blind  girls  at  work  in 
the  kitchen,  and  of  boys  at  gymnastics  in 
the  open  air. 

OORRBPONDINCE 

To  the  Editor. 

Mr.  Frank  Eyre's  Article. 

Sir,' — I  expect  large  numbers  of  your 
blind  readers  will  have  been  as  delighted 
with  Mr.  Frank  Eyre's  article  in  your 
August  issue  as  I  was.  If  this  gentleman 
lives  in  or  near  Bristol  I  should  like  to  know 
him  and  go  for  a  walk  with  him.  Bishop 
Stubbs  used  to  say  that  he  only  had  two 
rules  of  life — (i)  to  answer  every  letter  by 
return  of  post  and,  (2)  to  suffer  fools  gladly. 
Well,  I  cannot  do  either.  Of  course,  we 
must  remember  that  our  sighted  friends  also 
have  to  bear  with  the  kind  of  people  Mr.  Eyre 
refers  to.  We  remember  the  Punch  picture 
of  the  stout  old  lady  sitting  on  the  crowded 
pavement  and  the  gentleman  addressing 
her  fatuously ,  "  I  fear  you  have  fallen  down. 
Madam"  ;  and  we  love  the  old  lady's  com- 
ment, "  Do  you  think  I  sit  here  on  purpose, 
you  old  fool  ?  "  Kipling,  who,  of  course, 
knows  everything,  advises — 

"  Until  thy  feet  have  trod  the  road. 
Advise  not  wayside  folk  ; 
Nor,  till  thy  back  hath  borne  the  load, 
Break  in  upon  the  broke." 
When  our  poet  wrote  those  words  he,  like 
his  toad,  knew  precisely  where  each  tooth 
point  of  the  harrow  goes,  and  that  is  why  I 
for  one  find  him  such  a  help.     Yes,  we  must 
remember  our  many  kind  friends  who   do 
possess    nous   and   learn    to   pray    for   the 
others.      Yours,  etc. 

Gerard  E.  Fox. 

Bristol. 

To  the  Editor, 
Uniformity  in  Braille. 

Sir, — Your  report  and  article  on  the  recent 
conference  and  decisions  in  this  matter  have 
just  been  read  to  me  and  I  feel  I  must  un- 
biuden  my  mind.  I  dare  say  this  is  a 
case  of  fools  rushing  in  where  angels  may  fear 
to  tread,  but  here  goes.  First  then  for  the 
praise.     We    shall    all    doubtless    welcome 


"nee"  and  "  c]k  "  and  "  Ir  "  and  "  acr," 
but  without  going  into  the  complexities  and 
difficulties  of  Grade  3,  it  has  always  appeared 
strange  to  me,  since  in  my  old  age  I  had  to 
learn  Braille,  that  there  are  not  far  more  such 
contractions  than  there  are.  I  confess  I  am 
not  a  diligent  reader  of  Braille  books,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  I  am  blessed  with  kind 
friends  and  relatives  who  read  to  me.  But 
I  use  Braille  extensively  for  my  own  pur- 
poses and  being  irritated  and  restricted  by 
the  want  of  orthodox  contractions,  I  have 
been  forced  to  make  many  of  these  for  myself, 
which  would  probably  horrify  the  elect.  I 
am  glad,  by  the  way,  to  hear  that  the  dots 
are  to  be  renumbered,  as  I  have  always  felt 
that  to  denote,  say,  B  as  i  2  and  L  as  i  2  3 
is  much  more  natural  than  as  i  3  and 
I  3  5  respectivel}/.  But,  using  the  old  nota- 
tation,  I  have  always  wondered  why  dots 
246  in  their  seven  variations  have  not 
been  utilised  far  more  largely,  both  for 
whole  words  and  for  endings,  than  they  are. 
I  had  heard  of  the  sittings  of  this  Joint 
Committee  and  had  hoped  and  expected  it 
would  bring  forth  a  mountain.  Alas,  in- 
stead, has  it  not  brought  forth  a  mouse,  and 
a  rather  retrograde  in  place  of  a  progressive 
mouse  at  that  ?  Is  it  really  true  that  future 
Braille  editions,  say  of  the  Bible,  are  to 
spell  out  the  words  "  God,"  "  Jesus," 
"Christ,"  "glory,"  "grace,"  "faith," 
"holy,"  and  "unto"?  If  so,  surely  it 
must  have  been  this  step  which  the  writer 
of  the  last  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel  had 
visions  of  when  he  remarked  that  the  whole 
world  would  not  be  able  to  contain  the  books 
that  would  be  written.  I  hope  it  is  not  too 
late  for  the  Joint  Committee  to  think  again, 
or  for  some  superior  authority  to  negative 
this  extraordinary  decision.  As  I  hinted 
above,  I  have  found  Grade  3  goes  to  the 
other  extreme,  but  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  a  list  of  easily  learned  contractions 
and  shorthand.  As  for  capitals,  would  not 
99  out  of  100  blind  folk,  especially  those  blind 
from  birth  or  early  life,  tell  us  that  these 
appeal  to  the  seeing  eye  but  not  in  the  least 
to  the  mental  vision  ?  I  would  wipe  the 
capital  sign  out  of  Braille  altogether.  But 
I  expect  to  be  told  that  this  only  displays 
my  colossal  ignorance. — Yours,  etc. , 


Gerard  E.  Fox, 


Bristol. 
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Annual  Report  of  the  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  1931-32. 

The  New  Beacon  has  in  other  years 
reviewed  the  National  Institute's  Annual 
Report  at  some  length,  but  as  the  Report 
itself  will  shortly  be  in  the  hands  of  those 
interested,  it  is  felt  that  a  brief  note  of  its 
contents  is  all  that  need  be  given. 

It  falls  into  two  main  sections,  the  first 
describing  the  general  scope  of  the  work,  and 
the  second  its  developments  during  the  year, 
details  being  given  under  this  head  of  book 
and  magazine  publication  in  Braille  and 
Moon,  the  work  of  the  Student's  Library, 
particulars  of  music  production,  technical 
research  and  provision  of  apparatus,  em- 
ployment, personal  services  to  the  blind, 
Sunshine  Homes,  the  schools  at  Chorlej^- 
wood  and  Abbotskerswell,  the  Massage 
Department,  Homes  and  Hostels  for  adults, 
supervision  of  home  workers,  propaganda, 
national,  international,  and  imperial  co- 
operation. 

In  every  department  of  the  work  there  has 
been  progress,  in  spite  of  those  financial 
anxieties  which  beset  every  philanthropic 
undertaking  to-day.  It  is  not  very  easy  to 
select  from  the  Report  the  items  of  out- 
standing importance,  but  perhaps  some  may 
be  very  briefly  noted,  in  order  that  those 
interested  may  seek  further  information  in 
the  pages  of  the  Report  itself. 

The  Institute  has  in  the  past  year  re- 
organised the  constitution  of  its  Executive 
Council,  which  now  consists  of  sixty-two 
persons,  all  of  whom  are  persons  directly 
elected  by  voluntary  societies  for  the 
blind  and  by  the  National  Associations  of 
Local  Authorities,  or  persons  elected 
specifically  as  ' '  interested  in  national 
work  for  the  blind. ' '  Provision  is 
made  for  the  representation  of  the  blind  as 
individuals  and  through  their  own  organi- 
sations. 

Court  Grange,  Abbotskerswell,  has  been 
opened  as  a  special  school  for  mentally  re- 
tarded blind  children,  and  seems  to  be 
meeting  a  real  need,  in  that  it  caters  for  the 
backward  child  who,  although  needing  indi- 
vidual care,  may  often  be  lost  in  the  bigger  in- 
stitution. The  Massage  School  has  moved  to 
the  new  premises  recently  completed,  and  now 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  top  floor  of  the 
Institute,  in  rooms  that  are  equipped  with 


all  that  the  most  modern  requirements  de- 
mand. The  Students'  Library  and  Manu- 
script Department  has  been  transferred  from 
its  rather  cramped  and  noisy  quarters  in  the 
Showroom  to  the  quiet  of  the  former  Massage 
flooi,  while  the  Showroom  has  been  thus  set 
free  to  displaj^  its  goods  in  a  way  far  more 
likely  to  attract  custom.  A  kiosk  has  been 
fitted  up  near  the  Showroom  and  placed  in 
the  charge  of  a  blind  man,  who  has  already 
obtained  considerable  custom  for  his  goods. 

The  Report  is  illustrated  with  several 
excellent  photographs  showing  blind  babies 
at  play,  children  from  Abbotskerswell  en- 
joying sea  and  country  delights.  Dr.  Helen 
Keller  visiting  the  new  Massage  School,  and 
blind  employees  of  the  Institute  at  work. 

ANNOUNOMINTS 

NATIONAL   INSTITUTE   FOR   THE    BLIND 

NEW   PUBLICATIONS 

MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  three-quarters  for  the  blind  resident 
in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
The  minimum  price  is  6d.  per  copy. 
CHURCH—  s.  d. 

1 1. 606  Nicholson,    Sidney    H.     Communion 

Service  in  G,  V.S.       .  .  .  .  ..40 

ORGAN— 

11.607  Parry's      "Little     Organ      Book" — i. 

Tranquillo  (Parry)      .  .  .  .  ..20 

11.608  No.   II.— Elegy   (G.  T.  Ball)    ..  ..20 

11.609  No.  13. — Jesu  Dulcis  Memoria  (Walford 

Davies)  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..20 

11.610  Wood,    Charles.     Prelude    on    "  Psalm 

23  "       .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..20 

PIANO— 

11.611  Carroll,  Walter.     Musical  Exercises   ..      38 

11.612  Couperin.     Les  Petits  Moulins  a  Vent     2     o 

11.613  Dalmainc,  Cyril.     The  House  that  Jack 

Built  (Suite  for  Beginners)   .  .  .  .      20 

11.614  Mayerl,  Billy.     Three  Japanese  Pictures     2     o 

11.615  Wagner.     Album-Leaf  in  C      .  .  ..20 

DANCE— 

11.616  Butler,  R.  and  Gay,  N.     The  Sun  Has 

Got  His  Hat  On,  Song  Fox-Trot      .  .      20 

11.617  Fain,  S.     Was  That  the  Human  Thing 

to   Do  ?      Song   Fox-Trot      .  .  .  .      20 

11.618  Hupfeld,    H.     When    Yuba    Plays   the 

Rumba  on  the  Tuba,  Song  Fox-Trot     2     o 

11.619  Lombardo,      C.     Snuggled     on     Your 

Shoulder,    Song    Fox-Trot    .  .  .  .      20 

SONGS— 

11.620  Aldridgc,      Richard.     When     June     is 

Come,   A  :    E — G^      .  .  .  .  ..20 

11.621  Aldridge,    Richard.     The    Camp    Path, 

F  :    F— pi 20 

11.622  Brahms.     Meine    Liebe    ist    griin    (My 

Love),   D  :    C — F^  natural   .  .  .  .      20 

11.623  Coates,    Eric.     Stars    and    a    Crescent 

Moon,  F  :    D— F' 20 

11.624  Goodhart,    A.    M.     A    Fairy   Went    A- 

Marketing,  A  :    D — E'  .  .  ..20 
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11,625     Handel.     Ombra    mai    fn    (No    Sylvan     5.   d. 
Shade),    Recit.   and   Air   ("  Largo  ") 
from  "  Xerxes,"   F  :     C — F^  .  .      20 


BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

per  vol. 
s.  d. 
FICTION— 

11,347-11,349  Heartbeat,  by  Stacy  Aumonier. 
Grade  2,  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers,  3  vols..     F.175  .  .      5     g 

SCIENCE  AND   ART— 

11,420-11,422  Universe  Around  Us,  The,  by  Sir 
James  Jeans.  Grade  2.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Cloth  Boards,   3  vols. 

G.265 99 

Published  with  the   assistance   of  the 
Embossed  Scientific  Books  Fund. 


MOON   BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
The  following  works  have  been  published  during  the 
month  : — 

3,199-3,205  The  Wagon  and  the  Star,  by 
Joseph  Hocking,  7  vols.  (Limited 
Edition)  .  .  .  .  per  vol.     9     o 


LIBRARY. 


NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    STUDENTS 
ADDITIONS. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Hackett,  F.     Henry  VIII  

ENGLISH   LITERATURE. 

Abercrombie,  L.     The  Idea  of  Great  Poetry  .  . 
Broadus,  E.  R.     The  Laureateship 
Graves,  R.     Poetic  Unreason 

LAW. 

Conveyancer's  Notebook 
Law  relating  to  Husband  and 


Cos  way,  A.  H. 
Emery,   G.   F. 

Wife 
Farren,  R.  W. 


Vols. 


Equity  for  Examinees  .  . 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Halliburton,  R.     The  Glorious  Adventure 
Madariaga,  S.  de.     Genius  of  Spain 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Dewey,  J.     Quest  for  Certainty 
Santayana,  G.     Reason  in  Art   .  . 

POETRY  AND  DRAMA. 

Scott,  Lady  S.  (Ed.  by).     Book  of  the  Sea 
Shaw,  G.  B.     How  He  Lied  to  Her  Husband 

POLITICAL  AND   SOCIAL   SCIENCE. 

Cole,  M.  I.     Local  Government  for  Beginners 
Colton,  E.     X.  Y.  Z.  of  Communism 
Siegfried,  A.     America  Comes  of  Age  .  . 
Williams,  B.     British  Empire 

THEOLOGY   AND   RELIGIONS. 
Besse,  L.  de.     Science  of  Prayer 


NATIONAL    LIBRARY    FOR    THE    BLIND 
ADDITIONS— AUGUST,  1932. 
FICTION.  Vols. 

Bailey,  H.  C.     Mr.  Fortune's  Practice  .  .  .  .  3 

Boden,  F.  C.     Miner,  The            .  .           .  .  .  .  2 

Bridges,  Victor.  King  Comes  Back          .  .  .  .  3 

Buck,  Pearl  S.     Good  Earth        .  .          .  .  .  .  5 


Bush,  Christopher.     Dead  Man  Twice    .  . 
Canfield,  Dorothy.     Deepening  Stream 
Cather,  Willa.  Shadows  on  the  Rock 
Christie,  May.     Kiss  for  Corinna 
Crompton,  Richmal.     Portrait  of  a  Family 
Dane,  Clemence.     The  Babylons  :    A  Family 

Chronicle 
Dare,  S.     The  Cloth  is  Woven     .  . 
Deeping,  Warwick.     Pride  of  Eve 
Dodd,  Catherine.     Ming  and  Magnolia 
Galsworthy,  John.     Dark  Flower 
Golding,  Louis.     Magnolia  Street 
Haggard,  H.  Rider.    The  Ghost  Kings 
Hallack,  Cecily.     Swordblade  of  Michael 
Keverne,  Richard.     Fleet  Hall  Inheritance 
Kipling,  Rudyard.     The  Second  Jungle  Book  . 
McKenna,  Stephen.     Beyond  Hell 
"  Maclaren,  Ian."     Afterwards  and  Other  Stories 
Mottram,  R.  H.     Castle  Island   .  . 
Murray,  D.  L.     Stardust  :    A  Tale  of  the  Circus 
Oemler,  Marie  C.     Two  Shall  be  Born   .  . 
Oman,  Carola.     Major  Grant 
Pendexter,  Hugh.     Buckskin  Girl 
Ruck,  Berta.     Arrant  Rover        ..        •.  . 
Stevenson,  R.  L.     Silverado    Squatters    with 

Silverado  Diary 
"  Taffrail."     The  Lonely  Bungalow 
Wallace,  Edgar.     Big  Foot 
Wallace,  Edgar.     On  the  Spot     .  . 
Wylie,  I.  A.  R.     Brodie  of  the  Deep  Sea 


Vols. 


4 
3 
3 

6 
3 
5 
3 
4 
10 
6 
3 
4 
3 
5 
3 
5 
9 
5 
6 

5 
5 

2 
4 
4 
3 
5 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Adcock,  St.  John.     London  Memories   .  .  .  .        3 

*Ashby,  L.  B.     What  is  Christianity  ?     .  .  .  .        i 

Baron,  B.     Half  the  Battle  i 

Berge,  V.  and  Lanier,  H.  W.  Pearl  Diver  .  .  4 
Blunden,  E.     Poems  :    With  Poems  by  Walter 

de   la    Mare.     (Augustan    Books    of    Modern 

Poetry)     . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        i 

Bryant,  Arthur.     King  Charles  II  .  .  .  .        6 

Church,  Dean  R.  W.     Spenser.     (English  Men 

of  Letters.)      (E.  W.  Austin  Memorial)  .  .        3 

Dark,  Sydney.     Twelve  Great  Ladies  .  .        3 

Duguid,  Julian.     Green  Hell        .  .  .  .  .  .        5 

Hergesheimer,  J.     Swords  and  Roses     .  .  .  .        5 

Hodgson,  Ralph.     Poems  .  .  .  .  .  .        i 

Hodson,    G.     New    Light    on    the    Problem    of 

Disease     and     Health     and     Spiritual     Life. 

Revised  Edition,  1930  .  .  .  .  .  .        i 

Kearton,  Cherry.     Island  of  Penguins  .  .  .  .        2 

Loth,  David.  Royal  Charles  :  Ruler  and  Rake  5 
Mare,  Walter  de  la.     Poems.     With  Poems  by 

E.  Blunden  (Augustan  Books  of  Modern  Poetry)  i 
Newland  of  Claremont  and  Canning  Town,  with 

a  foreword  by  R.  J.  Campbell  .  .  .  .  .  .        i 

Sanger,     "  Lord  "    George.     Seventy    Years    a 

Showman  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        3 

Stevenson,  R.  L.     Talk  and  Talkers.      .  .  .  .        i 

Trevelyan,  G.  M.     England  under  Queen  Anne  : 

Blenheim.     "  E.  W.  Austin  "  Memorial       .  .        9 

JUVENILE. 

Batten,  H.  M.     Golden  Book  of  Animal  Stories  2 

Bullett,  Gerald.     Remember  Mrs.  Munch  .  .  2 

Hughes,    R.     The    Spider's    Palace    and    Other 

Stories      .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  i 

Winder,  Blanche.     Stories  of  King  Arthur     .  .  2 

GRADE  I. 

Rilcv,  W.     Way  of  the  Winepress  .  .  .  .        6 

Silberrad,  Una  L.     In  the  Course  of  Years      .  .        5 

GRADE  III. 

Whiteing,  Richard.     The  Island..  ..  ..        3 

*Presented    by    the    Guild    of    Church    Braillists. 


Piintad  by  Smith$'  Printing  Co.  (I.on4on  and  St.  Albans),  Ltd.,  22-24,  Fetter  Lane,  E.C.4. 
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UNION   IS    STRENGTH. 

By  "  COUNTY  WORKER." 

IN  this  article  is  expressed  a  point  of  view  of  an  interested  and  partially  informed  outsider. 
But  the  point  of  view  is  worth  expressing  for  two  reasons  —  the  conceptions  of  the 
general  public  matter  a  good  deal,  especially  regarding  a  social  service  still  largely 
dependent  on  voluntary  contributions,  and  it  is  often  easier  to  make  a  fair  survey  of 
a  wood  from  a  standpoint  at  a  distance,  rather  than  in  among  the  trees. 
This  is  the  query  I  put  myself.  Why  cannot  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
and  the  Union  of  Counties  Associations  enter  into  some  scheme  of  close  affiliation  to 
the  mutual  advantage  of  both  parties  ?  To  speak  frankly,  I  have  heard  tell  of  the  National 
Institute  since  childhood,  but  it  is  only  recently  I  have  learned  of  the  existence  of  the  latter 
Federation.  Let  me  put  straight  away  the  advantages  of  such  an  affiliation  and  then  let  me 
try  to  trace  the  line  of  thought  that  led  me  to  pose  my  question.  The  Institute  could  supply 
the  Union  with  three  essentials — an  imposing  Headquarters,  an  adequate  Secretariat  and  an 
historic  past.  The  Union  could  give  the  Institute  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  existing  scheme 
of  things- — a  scheme  which,  in  its  main  features  anyhow,  is  almost  certain  to  persist.  After 
all  by  the  description  "  National,"  the  uninformed  are  led  to  believe  that  the  Institute  has  some 
close  and  definite  kinship  with,  if  not  authority  over,  the  various  Local  Societies,  whereas  all 
that  is  at  the  moment  implied  is  a  wide  but  roving  area  of  operation  and  the  provision  of  a 
limited  number  of  benefits  on  a  fairly  large  scale.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  prospect  of  the 
Union  securing  any  of  the  above  advantages  in  the  near  future,  if  it  depends  on  its  own  limited 
resources.  It  is  financed,  I  believe,  through  the  seven  Counties  Associations  by  grants  paid 
primarily  by  the  various  Local  Authorities,  and  these  are  unlikely  to  increase  during  the 
prevailing  depression. 

But  the  advantages  mentioned  above  are  fairly  obvious.  Now  for  the  reasoning  which 
lies  behind  my  query.     It  shall  be  set  down  as  clearly  and  briefly  as  possible. 

Administration  in  the  blind  world  has  reached  a  third  stage  and  is  still  in  a  period  of 
transition — and,  if  the  truth  be  told,  confusion.  The  first  period  lasted  up  to  the  Blind 
Persons'  Act  of  1920.  Voluntary  effort  was  supreme.  Pioneer  Institutions  led  the  way  and 
various  more  or  less  successful  imitators,  owing  no  sort  of  allegiance  to  their  prototype,  grew 
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up  spasmodically  in  time  and  place,  like  so 
many  scattered  mushrooms.  The  famous 
1920  Act  introduced  the  second  stage. 
State  benefits  were  created  and  national 
grants  made  to  a  number  of  Voluntary 
Organisations.  The  Ministry  of  Health  was 
put  in  charge  of  the  national  blind  purse 
and  proceeded  wisely  enough  to  supervise 
Ihe  various  Voluntary  Agencies  with  a 
fairly  firm  hand.  There  was  naturally  a 
certain  compulsion  toward  a  salutary  degree 
of  uniformity.  During  this  stage  these 
principles  were  hammered  out: — (i)  The 
blind  shall  be  cared  for  by  County  and 
County  Borough  Associations,  which  meant 
a  well-defined  area  of  operation  and  the 
avoidance  of  over-lapping.  (2)  Voluntary 
contributions  shall  be  collected  according  to 
those  well-defined  areas  and  pooled  on  an 
agreed  basis  between  the  local  services  and 
the  national  services  provided  by  the 
National  Institute  and  the  National  Library. 
(3)  State  grants-in-aid  shall  be  given  to 
Training  Schools,  Workshops,  Home  Workers' 
Schemes  and  Homes,  etc.,  usuallv  (n\  a  per 
capita  blind  person  basis. 

The  supervision  of  the  Ministry  of  Health 
Inspectors  was  one  good  characteristic  of 
the  period,  inasmuch  as  the  Inspectors  gave 
their  whole  time  to  blind  administration 
and  were,  in  effect,  a  select  Board  of  Experts. 
A  second  was  that  the  Ministry  acted  as  a 
helpful  Information  Bureau,  broadcasting 
successful,  and  discouraging  unsuccessful, 
experiments  and  policies,  and  using  the 
example  and  progress  of  the  more  efficient 
institutions  and  societies  to  enthuse  and 
advance  the  weaker. 

The  Local  Government  Act  of  1929 
ushered  in  the  third  stage — that  in  which 
we  are  now  floundering.  Whatever  the 
ultimate  effect  of  this  Act,  the  immediate 
is  undoubtedly  retrograde.  The  first  period 
was  one  of  experiment,  petty  independence, 
and  non-conformity  ;  the  second,  of  cen- 
tralisation and  comparative  conformity,  and 
the  third  at  the  moment  is  one  of  county 
and  county  borough  autonomy  and  national 
chaos.  (These  are,  of  course,  the  broadest 
generalisations.  Actually  the  characteristics 
of  all  three  periods  can  be  traced  in  the 
muddlesome  present.)  But  the  clock's 
hands  cannot  be  turned  back.  So  far  as 
the  Act  is  concerned,  the  blind  world  is 
just  a  miserable  and  innocent  little  oyster. 


swept  along  by  a  walrus,  who  cares  nothing 
for  his  fate,  compared  with  the  broad, 
general  decentralising  purpose  he  had  in 
view.  The  sphinx-like  Ministry  is  replaced 
by  a  hydra-headed  monster,  composed  of  all 
the  County  Councils  and  County  Boroughs 
throughout  the  country,  and  it  is  the  privi- 
lege of  the  different  Voluntary  Organisations 
to  sue  the  monster  for  its  grants.  Admittedly 
the  famous  standard  year  in  the  1929  Act 
provides  some  safeguard,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  the  Voluntary  Organisations  are  reduced 
to  the  undignified  position  of  concluding 
separate  bargains  with  a  host  of  Local 
Authorities,  many  of  whom  have  no  first- 
hand or  even  general  knowledge  of  the 
services  rendered.  National  supervision  was, 
of  course,  sacrificed  on  the  municipal  altar. 

From  this  rapid  survey  this  need  is 
deduced — namely,  a  strong  Central  Authority 
to  step  into  the  breach  left  vacant  by  the 
Ministry.  On  the  assumption  that  the 
Local  Authorities  have  themselves  no  central 
organisation  suitable  to  take  over  this 
responsibility,  can  they  not  delegate  the 
-supervision  and  inspection  of  other  voluntary 
bodies  to  one  Central  Voluntary  Authority, 
on  which  they  are  themselves  strongly 
represented,  and  might  not  a  fortified  LInion 
of  Counties  Associations  be  the  authority  in 
question  ?  This  would  at  least  ensure  that 
the  supervision  of  all  the  grant-earning 
organisations  was  carried  out  by  specialists — 
a  condition  indispensable  to  progress  whilst 
blind  administration  is  still  so  complicated 
and  enslaved  by  its  heterogenous  past. 
The  Local  Authorities,  moreover,  once  they 
were  convinced  that  the  Union  of  Coimties 
Associations  was  effectively  guiding  and  con- 
trolling all  the  federated  local  Voluntary 
Societies — or  at  least  acting  as  their  honoured 
mouthpiece — would  treat  their  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  and  be  prevailed  on  to 
come  into  general  line  one  with  another  to 
the  certain  advantage  of  the  blind  ]:)eop]e 
concerned. 

One  last  word  as  to  the  position  of  the 
National  Institute.  In  spite  of  its  high 
repute  in  the  popular  mind  and  in  spite  of 
all  the  local  organisation  it  has  initiated  in 
the  past,  it  stands  actually  on  the  fringe 
merely  of  the  elaborate  framework  of  County 
and  County  Borough  Associations,  which  has 
been  laboriously  built  up  since  1920.  Unless 
something  is  done  soon  to  give  it  an  estab- 
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lished   position   within  tliis  framework,  the  that  of  the  National  Institute  and  will  have, 

likelihood  is  that  it  will  gradually  decrease  sooner  or  later,  to  be  made  a  more  integral 

in    importance    and    find    it    increasingly  part  of  the  existing  scheme, 

difficult    to    finance    its    many    important  The  English  people  are,  I  believe,  credited 

services.     Nothing  has  been  said  about  the  with  a  special  genius  for  amalgamation  and 

position  of  the  training  schools  and  work-  sane  evolution.     Surely  there  is  a  call  to-day 

shops,  etc.,  but  their  position,  especially  in  for  the  exercise  of  this  gift  in  the  world  of 

its  financial  aspect,  is  just  as  anomalous  as  the  blind  ? 


HOME  NEWS 

A  Testimony  to  the  Value  of  White  Sticks. 

Two  blhiduien,  John  Smith  and  Christopher  Harrison,  both  of  Newcastle,  owe  their 
lives  to  the  fact  that  they  carried  white  sticks.  They  were  recently  walking  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  cp-iay,  and  misjudging  their  distance  stepped  over  the  edge  into  the 
water.  A  life  belt  was  thrown  to  them,  but  being  unable  to  see  it,  they  made  no  attempt 
to  reach  it,  and  it  was  only  when  their  white  sticks  were  noticed  floating  on  the  water 
that  a  bystander  realised  they  were  blind.  One  of  the  rescuers  seized  a  boathook,  and 
succeeded  in  this  way  in  helping  them  to  land. 

Bodyguard  to  the  Blind  Babies. 

The  Hooton  Hussaro,  a  very  cheery  party  of  young  people,  captained  by  Miss 
Kathleen  Stubbs,  helped  to  add  very  considerably  to  the  gaiety  and  success  of  a  recent 
Garden  Fete  held  at  the  Oaks,  Hooton,  in  aid  of  the  Southport  Sunshine  Home  for 
Blind  Babies,  and  the  Bradstock  Lockett  Home  for  Cripple  Children.  The  Hussars 
acted  as  an  impressive  bodyguard  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Liverpool  when  he  visited  the 
Fete ,  and  have  also  recently  taken  part  in  the  ceremony  of  crowning  the  Railway  Queen 
at  Manchester  before  an  audience  of  forty-five  thousand  people.  Major  Lockett,  of 
Liverpool,  and  Captain  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse  have  become  Honorary  Commandants  of 
the  Hussars,  who  have  now  been  formally  constituted  as  Bodyguard  to  the  Blind  Babies 
of  all  Sunshine  Homes. 

Necessity  for  Knowledge  of  Visual  Condition  of  Children. 

The  wearing  of  spectacles  by  many  school  children  of  defective  sight  and  the  burden 
placed  on  the  community  by  many  persons  who  are  totally  blind  strengthened  the  interest 
in  an  address  at  the  New  Health  Summer  School  at  Matlock  by  Dr.  Marcelli  Shaw, 
Senior  Ophthalmic  Registrar  and  Chief  Clinical  Asssistant  to  Guy's  Hospital.  He 
expressed  the  view  that  it  would  not  be  exaggeration  to  say  that  60  per  cent,  of  the  blind 
in  this  country  might  have  been  in  possession  of  useful  vision  if  only  timely  aid  had  been 
sought.  A  maximum  standard  of  visual  efficiency  could  only  be  attained  if  due  care 
were  continuously  given  from  childhood  and  even  before  birth,  for  among  other  reasons 
many  eye  disorders  possessed  hereditary  characteristics.  A  school  child's  eye  tissues 
were  not  fully  developed.  Unless  there  were  exceptional  circumstances  of  domestic 
difficulty  or  necessity,  children  should  rarely  be  permitted  to  start  school  life  before 
their  sixth  birthday.  Few  were  sufficiently  developed  or  sturdy  enough  to  endure 
either  mentally  or  physically  the  discipline  and  exactions  of  application  and  study 
before  that  age.  Parents  and  teachers  should  have  definite  authoritative  knowledge  of 
the  child's  visual  condition  as  soon  as  it  commenced  school  life,  while  the  routine  examin- 
ation of  the  eyes  was  a  project  which  should  be  encouraged  on  every  possible  occasion. 
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Blind  Law  Students. 

Two  blind  youths  of  Leeds,  who  are  studying  to  quahfy  for  degrees  in  law,  are  to  be 
sent  to  Cambridge  University  by  Leeds  Education  Committee.  They  are  Barnet  Ellis, 
aged  eighteen,  of  Northfield  Terrace,  Leeds,  and  Abram  Pellenburg,  aged  twenty-one,  of 
Vandyke  Street,  Leeds.  Both  have  been  blind  from  infancy,  and  had  all  their 
education  at  the  Leeds  Blind  School.     They  passed  to  Worcester  College  three  years  ago. 

Wireless  Discussion  Group  for  London  Blind. 

A  Wireless  Discussion  Group  has  been  inaugurated  at  the  National  Listitute  for  the 
Blind,  and  is  progressing  most  satisfactorily.  The  Group  has  chosen  for  discussion 
during  the  present  session  the  series  of  talks  entitled :  "  Our  Neighbours  Yesterday  and 
To-day."  It  meets  at  7.30  each  Friday.  The  majority  of  the  Group  are  blind  people, 
although  the  Group  is  not  confined  to  the  blind.  Anyone  interested  will  be  warmly 
welcomed,  and  shovild  communicate  with  Mr.  Ben  Purse,  at  the  National  Listitute.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  Group  will  form  the  nucleus  of  other  Groups  run  for  the  benefit  of 
•  the  blind  listeners  of  London. 

Criminal  Proceedings  Against  Blind  Persons. 

Chief  Constables  have  been  asked  by  the  Home  Office  to  inform  the  Secretary  of  the 
appropriate  Counties'  Association  for  the  Blind  of  cases  in  which  it  is  known  that  criminal 
proceedings  are  being  taken  against  a  blind  person.  The  information  will  not,  however, 
be  given  if  the  blind  person  raises  any  objection. 

A  Further  Honour  for  Helen  Keller. 

Dr.  Helen  Keller,  the  American  deaf  and  blind  authoress,  Mrs.  Macy,  her  teacher, 
and  Miss  Polly  Thomson,  her  secretary,  have  now  returned  to  the  United  States.  Prior 
to  their  departure.  Miss  Keller  and  Mrs.  Macy  were  presented  with  diplomas  making 
them  honorary  fellows  of  the  Educational  Institute  of  Scotland.  There  are  only  sixteen 
persons,  including  Lord  Baden-Powell,  who  have  been  made  Honorary  Fellows  of  the 
Institute,  and  Miss  Keller  and  Mrs.  Macy  are  the  first  two  women  to  receive  the  honour. 
The  Institute  represents  the  whole  Scottish  teaching  body. 

Just  before  leaving  for  her  boat-train  on  her  return  journej/  to  her  home  in  the 
United  States,  Miss  Keller  remembered  the  work  that  had  been  done  on  her  behalf  by 
the  blind  stereotypers  at  the  National  Institute.  Accompanied  by  Miss  Polly  Thomson, 
she  hurried  to  the  Institute's  headquarters  in  Great  Portland  Street  and  personally 
thanked  each  man  and  woman  who  had  brailled  various  books  needed  by  her  during  her 
■**—         visit  to  this  country. 

Railway  Travelling  Facilities  for  the  Blind. 

From  time  to  time  we  have  called  attention  to  the  agreement  reached  with  the  main 
line  companies  on  9th  January,  1929.  This  concession,  which  permits  a  blind  person 
to  travel  with  an  attendant  for  one  fare,  has  proved  an  inestimable  boon  to  sightless 
persons  travelling  for  business  purposes.  This  concession  cannot  be  used  in  any  other 
way.  Since  the  date  specified  the  National  Institute  has  issued  more  than  three  thousand 
vouchers.  The  Metropolitan  Railway  Company  have  agreed  to  issue  vouchers  on  similar 
lines  to  those  granted  by  other  railway  companies.  Cheap  tickets  cannot  be  obtained 
with  the  vouchers  ;  they  are  only  available  when  used  in  connection  with  the  issuing  of 
single  tickets,  return  tickets  or  season  tickets. 

Should  any  of  our  blind  readers  experience  difficulty  in  securing  these  vouchers, 
they  should  apply  to  the  Secretary-General,  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great 
Portland  Street,  London,  W.  i. 
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Leicester  Institution  to  use  "Royal"  in  Title. 

The  secretary  of  the  Leicester,  Leicestershire  and  Rutland  Incorporated  Institution 
for  the  BHnd  has  received  a  letter  from  the  Home  Office  stating  that  his  application  for 
permission  to  use  the  title  "  Royal  "  in  the  name  of  the  institution  has  been  graciously 
approved  by  the  King. 

Blind  Sports  Club  Boat  Races  at  Regent's  Park. 

The  second  Annual  Regatta  was  held  on  Regent's  Park  lake  on  Saturday  morning, 
1st  October,  starting  at  lo  o'clock.  The  racing  was  of  a  fairly  good  character,  many  of 
the  competitors  showing  marked  improvement  as  a  result  of  the  year's  practice.  There 
was  a  large  gathering,  the  ladies  greatly  outnumbering  the  men. 

There  were  three  heats  for  lady  scullers  (Class  A),  which  were  won  by  Miss  Faircloth, 
Miss  Evans  and  Miss  Ivy  Wood,  who  competed  in  the  Final  and  finished  as  follows  : 
Miss  Evans  i,  Miss  Ivy  Wood  2,  Miss  Faircloth  3. 

The  lady  scullers  (Class  B)  also  raced  three  heats,  the  winners  of  these  being  Miss 
Fear,  Miss  Driscoll  and  Miss  Miell.     In  the  Final  the  order  was  :  Miss  Miell  i.   Miss 
Driscoll  2,  Miss  Fear  3. 

The  men's  single  sculls,  Class  A,  resulted  in  Mr.  Gilbert  White  being  first  with  Mr. 
Coulson  a  close  second,  there  being  only  a  boat's  nose  between  them.  Men's  Class  B 
was  handsomely  won  by  Mr.  Stanley  Gilson,  the  second  place  going  to  Mr.  Fryer. 

There  were  a  number  of  double  sculling  events,  the  ladies'  being  won  by  Miss  Foster 
and  Miss  Ivy  Wood,  and  the  men's  by  Mr.  Coulson  and  Mr.  Fryer.  Of  the  Class  B,  ladies' 
double  scullers,  Miss  Lily  Wood  and  Miss  Devoy  were  the  ultimate  winners  after  several 
close  heats  had  been  rowed. 

The  snail  race  concluded  the  programme.  Some  twenty  competitors  entered  for 
this,  and  Miss  Till  and  Miss  Roycroft  were  easily  the  slowest,  the  latter  being  declared 
the  winner. 

At  the  end  of  the  races,  Mr.  G.  F.  Mowatt  congratulated  the  winners  and  then 
presented  the  Kedwell  Silver  Cup  to  Miss  Alice  Foile,  who  won  it  at  Putney  on  24th 
September.  Miss  Foile  in  a  happily  expressed  little  speech  of  thanks  ended  by  calling 
for  three  cheers  for  Mr.  C.  E.  Rose,  the  rowing  coach,  which  were  heartily  given. 

The  meeting  was  an  enjoyable  little  affair,  and  many  of  the  competitors  declared 
they  were  sorry  it  was  over.  Thanks  were  especially  due  to  Mr.  Wrench  Johnson,  who 
provided  excellent  changing  accommodation  and  all  the  boats,  and  to  "  Bill  "  and 
"  Fred,"  who  were  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  make  the  affair  go  smoothly. 

FOREIGN  NEWS 

Helping  American  Blind  Voters. 

Special  laws  have  been  passed  in  every  State  to  enable  blind  adults  to  vote  in  the 
November  Presidential  Election.  The  laws  provide  help  for  blind  voters  in  casting  their 
ballots.  If  the  sightless  voter  should  have  nobody  to  accompany  him  to  the  election 
booth  he  will  be  assisted  by  two  election  officials  of  opposite  political  parties.  There 
are  said  to  be  114,000  blind  people  in  the  United  States. 

The  American  Braille  Press,  in  calling  attention  to  the  laws,  quotes  the  late  Sir 
Arthur  Pearson,  who  said  of  the  blind  man  :  "  His  greatest  need  is  to  be  treated  normally 
in  his  abnormal  circumstances  ;  he  must  be  brought  into  the  life  which  surrounds  him." 
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HEALTH  AND  PENSION  INSURANCE 


A  PAPER  on  this  subject  was 
recently  read  by  Mr.  Mayhew, 
Inspector,  Insurance  De- 
partment, Ministry  of  Health,, 
at  the  Conference  held  at 
Norwich  in  connection  with 
^  the  twenty-first  anniversary 
of  the  Eastern  Counties  Association  for  the 
Blind.  The  points  raised  were  of  such  im- 
portance that  we  are  summarising  the  paper 
for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 

Mr.  Mayhew  began  by  urging  those  present 
to  obtain  copies  of  the  various  pamphlets 
issued  by  the  Ministry  on  the  working  of 
National  Health  Insurance,  which  would  be 
sent  to  anyone  interested,  on  application. 
He  advised,  however,  that  when  a  case  arose 
that  presented  difficulty,  or  appeared  to  be 
in  any  way  outside  the  scope  of  the  leaflets, 
it  should  be  reported  in  full  to  the  Ministry, 
which  was  only  too  willing  to  give  advice, 
and  help  in  every  possible  way. 

Who  is  insurable?  Dealing  with  this 
question,  he  said  that  every  person  who 
rendered  personal  service  under  the  direction 
or  control  of  an  employer  or  his  represen- 
tatives was  insurable.  No  written  contract 
need  exist,  so  long  as  there  was  an  under- 
standing that  the  person  should  perform 
certain  duties  in  certain  ways  at  certain  times 
in  return  for  payment.  This,  he  suggested, 
applied  to  most  of  the  workers  in  workshops 
for  the  blind,  and  also  to  out-workers  to 
whom  work  was  given  out  to  be  done  at 
home  for  the  purpose  of  the  employer's 
business  ;  it  did  not  matter  how  short  a 
time  the  worker  was  employed,  nor  by  how 
many  employers,  nor  whether  he  was  paid 
by  time  or  by  the  piece. 

Contributions  were  payable  from  the  age 
of  i6,  so  long  as  employment  lasted  ;  they 
no  longer  ceased  to  be  payable  at  the  age  of 
70,  though  there  were  special  rates  for  those 
over  65. 

Exceptions  and  Exemptions.- — Full  parti- 
culars of  excepted  persons  (who  must  not  be 
confused  with  exempt  persons)  were  given 
in  one  of  the  Ministry's  leaflets.  Exempt 
persons  only  became  such  by  their  own 
wish,  and  until  they  had  applied  for,  and 
obtained,  an  exemption  book  from  the 
Ministry  they  were  liable  to  the  usual  con- 


tributions ;  conditions  governing  exemption 
were  given  fully  in  leaflets  supplied  by  the 
Ministry. 

Out-Workers  or  Home-Workers. — An  out- 
worker was  one  to  whom  articles  were  given 
out  by  another  person  to  be  made  up  or 
adapted  for  sale  for  the  purpose  of  that  other 
person's  trade  or  business  ;  the  goods  re- 
mained the  property  of  the  person  giving 
them  out,  and  they  were  given  out  for  the 
purpose  of  his  business.  The  trade  or 
business  might  mean  either  an  Institution 
or  a  manufacturer. 

In  deciding  whether  a  home-worker  could 
be  regarded  as  an  out-worker  under  the  Act, 
each  individual  case  must  be  considered",  but 
as  a  broad  general  principle,  it  could  be 
asserted  that  home-workers  merely  attached 
to  an  agency  or  Institution  for  the  purposes 
of  care  and  assistance  were  not  normally  in- 
surable ;  the  home  worker  might  buy  his 
material  from  the  agency,  but  the  agency 
had  no  "  property  "  in  the  material  given 
out,  and  they  did  not  give  it  to  him  for  the 
purpose  of  the  business  of  the  agency.  But 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  materials  were 
given  out  by  the  Institution  and  the  finished 
article  rendered  back  to  it,  the  case  would  be 
one  which  came  within  the  definition  of  an 
out-worker,  and  the  employment  would  be 
insurable.  Once  again,  the  speaker  urged 
his  hearers  to  refer  any  difficult  cases  to  the 
Ministry  through  its  local  District  Inspector. 

Trainees. — The  following  trainees  were  not 
insurable  : — 

1.  Adults  in  receipt  of  disablement  benefit 

and  maintenance  allowance. 

2.  Adults  in  receipt  of  disablement  benefit, 

some  reward  for  services  as  a  gift,  and 
maintenance  allowance. 

3.  Adults     in     receipt     of     maintenance 

allowance. 

4.  Adults  in  receipt  of  payment  for  ser- 

vices and  maintenance  allowance. 
The  following  trainees  were,  however,  in- 
surable : — 

1.  Juniors  in  receipt  of  maintenance. 

2.  Juniors  in  receipt  of  payment  in  acknow- 

ledgment  of  services,   and  mainte- 
nance allowance. 
Both    these    classes    were    regarded    as 
"  under  a  contract  of  apprenticeship  with 
money  payment  "   and  therefore  insurable. 
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Employees. — Almost  all  blind  employees  in 
workshops  were  insurable. 

Sighted  Guides. — Provided  these  were  em- 
ployed regularly  for  whole  time,  and  under 
the  control  of  an  Institution,  they  were  liable 
for  Health  Insurance,  but,  if  confined  to 
guiding,  not   for   unemployment  insurance. 

Benefits. — The  payment  of  benefits  and 
the  decision  as  to  whether  benefits  were 
payable  rested  with  the  Approved  Societies, 
and  as  a  rule  there  was  little  difficulty,  pro- 
vided the  Society  was  put  in  possession  of 
all  the  facts.  It  was  possible  that  a  Society 
might  consider  stopping  disablement  benefit 
on  account  of  refusal  of  training,  but  the 
attitude  of  Societies  in  such  cases  was 
generally  a  reasonable  one. 

Pastime  Workers. — Provided  a  blind  p-^r- 
son  in  receipt  of  disablement    benefit    was 


only  able  to  undertake  such  an  amount  of 
pastime  work  as  to  make  his  earnings 
negligible — an  odd  shilling  or  two  a  week — 
Societies  were  generally  ready  to  take  a 
reasonable  view  of  the  matter.  Should 
they  forbid  such  pastime  work.itwasalwa^'s 
possible  for  the  person  interested  in  the  blind 
man  or  woman  to  ask  the  Department  of  the 
Ministry  to  look  into  the  case,  and  to  con- 
sider making  representations  to  the  Society. 
Pensions. — With  regard  to  Old  Age  Contri- 
butory Pensions,  the  speaker  referred  his 
hearers  to  Leaflet  O.A.P.  107  (G),  and,  as 
far  as  Widows  and  Orphans'  Contributory 
Pensions  were  concerned,  to  Leaflet  W.P.  6  G. 
He  advised  that  in  any  case  where  a  person 
thought  that  he  was  entitled  to  a  pension,  a 
claim  should  be  sent  in  after  consideration  of 
the  leaflet. 


Dr.     HELEN    KELLER    AND    THE    DEAF- 
BLIND. 


THE  following  letter  from 
Dr.  Helen  Keller  appeared 
in  The  Times  of  September 
27th  :— 
Sir, — During  my  visit  this 
year  to  Great  Britain  I  have 
witnessed  with  deep  grati- 
tude what  is  being  done  to  bring  cheer  to  my 
fellows  who  dwell  in  a  world  of  darkness  and 
silence.  I  rejoice  to  see  what  wide  provision 
is  being  made  for  the  blind  and  for  the  deaf, 
but  I  cannot  avoid  noting  that  much  still 
remains  to  be  done  for  those  who  are  both 
deaf  and  blind,  and  I  hope  that  you,  Sir,  will 
allow  me  to  address  a  few  words  to  the 
readers  of  The  Times  in  behalf  of  this  lonely 
and  isolated  group  of  human  beings  whose 
double  handicap  I  share. 

Every  cup  of  blessing  put  into  my  hand 
reminds  me  that  there  are  others  who  thirst 
for  knowledge  and  human  intercourse,  and 
are  unsatisfied.  Can  your  readers  imagine 
themselves  plunged  into  a  double  prison — the 
prison  of  the  body  which  is  blindness,  and  the 
dungeon  of  the  brain  which  is  silence,  and 
then  picture  themselves  feeling  through  the 
sense  of  touch  that  there  exists  a  living  world, 
seeking  desperately  an  escape  into  it  from 
their  empty  desolation,  and  finding  none  ! 
What  would  they  not  give  for  a  friend  to 


break  the  immobility  which  makes  the  dread- 
ful days  in  the  minutest  details  alike — to 
take  them  for  a  little  walk — to  put  sweet 
flowers  into  their  hands — to  spend  an  hour 
with  them  in  bright  talk,  or  even  to  write 
them  a  newsy  letter  that  they  could  read 
with  their  fingers  ! 

I  am  told.  Sir,  that  there  are  about  700 
people  in  England  who  are  waiting  for  such 
aid.  Hundreds  of  friends  have  learned  the 
hand  alphabet  and  Braille  in  order  that  they 
might  communicate  with  me,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  those  who  take  the  trouble  to 
befriend  their  most  solitary  fellow-creatures 
will  be  richly  rewarded  when  they  see  the 
seeds  of  kindness  and  service  they  have 
planted  put  forth  blossoms  of  courage  and 
happiness  in  hearts  that  were  sad  before  they 
knew  them. 

The  Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind 
are  keenly  desirous  to  find  friends  for  each  of 
the  700  individuals  to  whom  I  refer,  and  if 
any  of  your  readers  who  are  interested  will 
write  to  me  at  the  above  address  I  will  with 
deep  joy  and  thankfulness  put  them  in 
touch  with  the  association  which  is  in  the 
best  position  to  make  use  of  their  offer  of 
service. 

I  am,  Sir,  very  sincerely  yours, 

Helen    Keller. 
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BAND  WORK  IN  SCHOOLS    AND    WORK- 
SHOPS. 

By  CLUTHA  MACKENZIE,  Director,  New  Zealand  Institute  foy  the  Blind. 


IN  visiting  various  establishments  for 
the  bhnd  in  different  parts  of  the; 
world  I  have  encountered  compara- 
tively little  development  of  band  and 
orchestral  music.  Some  indeed  pos- 
sess excellent  bands,  and  it  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  listen  to  several 
delightful  string  orchestras — and  also  to 
rough-and-ready,  but  happy,  Jazz  com- 
binations. 

We  are  apt,  however,  to  get  into  ruts  and 
keep  too  closely  to  what  has  become  tradi- 
tional. Almost  every  school  for  the  blind 
has  its  pipe  organ  and  puts  its  pupils  through 
their  paces  at  the  pianoforte.  Beyond  this 
many  seldom  venture.  Few  have  attempted 
musical  combinations  in  bands  and  orchestras 
or  have  allowed  their  pupils  to  stray  into  the 
syncopated  realms  of  Jazz.  There  is,  pos- 
sibly, a  little  pedagogic  frowning  on  such 
forms  of  music  as  do  not  savour  entirely  of  the 
classic  and  of  that  long  and  weary  grind  to- 
wards L.R.A.M.'s  and  L.T.C.L.  's.  Satisfying 
as  these  certificates  are,  there  is  a  vast  field 
of  joy,  rhythm  and  accomplishment  to  be 
reaped  by  the  members  of  a  happy  band — 
the  company  working  sociably  together,  each 
member  striving  to  contribute  his  share  to  a 
final  grand  result — competition,  zest,  and  the 
pleasure  of  giving  pleasure.  I  feel  that  what 
cricket  and  football  do  in  developing  the 
team  spirit  among  sighted  young  men,  the 
brass  band  and  the  orchestra  do  with  blind 
young  people. 

In  the  past  the  objection  was  raised  that 
to  train  young  blind  people  to  play  band  or  or- 
chestral instruments  is  to  place  in  their  hands 
the  means  of  taking  readily  to  street  playing 
and  begging.  That  may  have  been,  but,  in 
countries  where  there  are  now  generous  faci- 
lities for  every  capable  blind  person  to  get  on, 
this  tendency  is  fast  disappearing.  Sheer 
necessity  sent  them  to  the  streets,  and  now 
with  wider  opportunity  and  added  self- 
respect  this,  we  hope,  is  a  closed  chapter. 

I  trust  I  may  be  forgiven  for  my  enthu- 
siasm after  such  a  short  apprenticeship,  but 
to  me  these  are  the  manifest  advantages  : — 
A. — It  gives  the  young  people  a  splendid 


additional  interest,  invaluable  in  boarding 
schools  and  hostels,  as  providing  active 
occupation  for  an  additional  hour  or  two  a 
day,  shortening  the  unfilled  recreational  time 
in  which  troubles  are  hatched. 

B. — It  brings  the  players  into  touch  with  a 
new  set  of  people  and  makes  them  many 
friends.  It  gives  them  delightful  outings 
and  even  tours. 

C. — It  is  a  great  help  to  the  school  or 
workshops  in  publicity  campaigns  and  in 
keeping  the  establishment  in  touch  with  the 
public. 

D. — It  gives  some  of  the  players,  especially 
those  who  form  dance  band  combinations,  a 
means  of  adding  to  their  earnings. 

E. — It  gives  a  blind  institution  a  ready 
means  of  returning  kindnesses  shown  it  by 
the  public,  and  of  helping  sister  charities. 

Our  own  military  band  was  first  formed  in 
March,  1927,  comprising  the  whole  of  our 
younger  workshops  men  and  older  school 
boys,  ranging  in  age  from  12  to  30.  At  the 
outset  none  had  knowledge  of  band  instru- 
ments, but  two-thirds  of  the  boys  had  had  a 
good  foundation  in  piano  or  organ  work. 
Only  two  or  three  had  any  special  musical 
ability,  the  majority  being  not  naturally 
musical.  In  eighteen  months  time,  despite  a 
hiatus  in  their  training  caused  by  the  death 
of  their  first  bandmaster,  they  were  able  to 
undertake  a  month's  tour  of  the  principal 
New  Zealand  centres  and  smaller  towns, 
yielding  a  net  profit  of  ;^8i6.  Each  member 
was  given  a  bonus  of  £5,  in  addition  to  their 
ordinary  average  workshops  earnings. 
Rotary  Clubs  had  generously  donated  the 
original  instruments,  and  with  this  addition 
to  its  funds  the  band  was  now  in  a  strong 
position.  A  second  tour  in  1930  yielded  a 
net  profit  of  £920.  With  these  earnings  the 
band  has  been  entirely  self-supporting,  meet- 
ing its  bandmaster's  salary,  cost  of  uniforms, 
replacements  of  instruments,  music,  etc., 
and  also  contributing  to  the  cost  of  further 
musical  development.  It  has  thus  cost  its 
parent  Institute  nothing. 

In  1930  a  Dance  Band  was  formed  from 
within  the  members  of  the  Military  Band. 
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It  was  able  to  take  professional  engagements 
within  a  few  weeks,  since  when  it  has  had  an 
average  of  two  engagements  almost  every 
week. 

In  the  same  year,  too,  a  beginning  was 
made  with  a  girls'  orchestra — mostly  string 
instruments.  This  was  necessarily  slower 
and  fewer  girls  were  available.  Though  they 
have  not  yet  reached  the  same  standard  as 
the  boys,  their  work  has  given  them  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  and  some  excellent  musicians 
are  developing.  It  is  probable  that  before 
long  the  better  players  will  join  with  members 
of  the  boys'  band  to  form  a  combined 
orchestra.  The  boys,  too,  have  a  Hawaiian 
Band,  and  some  of  the  members  are  now  so 
deft  with  a  variety  of  instruments  that  they 
can  ring  the  changes  and  extemporise  com- 
binations with  ready  facility. 

The  present  Military  Band,  which  forms 
the  basis  of  our  concert  and  touring  parties, 
numbers  19  men  and  boys  and  has  a  reserve 
of  6  in  training.  Of  the  qualified  members 
14  are  totally  blind  and  11  have  partial 
vision.  The  instrumentation  of  the  band  is 
I  flute,  2  clarionets,  4  cornets,  3  tenor  horns, 
I  baritone,  i  B-flat  tenor  saxophone, 
I  euphonium,  3  trombones,  2  basses,  and 
drums.  Their  concert  programme  is,  of 
course,  varied  with  songs,  choruses,  humorous 
sketches,  instrumental  and  pianoforte  solos 
and  Braille  readings. 

Our  Military  Band  and  Dance  Band  are 
regularly  engaged  by  His  Excellency  The 
Governor-General,  for  Government  House 
garden  parties  and  balls.  We  frequently 
help  other  good  causes  by  giving  concerts  or 
playing  at  fetes — Salvation  Army,  Free 
Kindergarten,  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Women  and  Children,  Boy  Scouts,  and  so  on, 
give  concerts  at  the  gaol,  play  for  Armistice 
Day  ceremonies  at  the  Cenotaph,  for  school 
sports,  etc.  At  the  present  moment  we  are 
giving  a  series  of  twenty  concerts  in  Auckland 
City  and  Suburbs  in  aid  of  local  unemployment 
distress  relief.  The  public  appreciates  all 
this,  and  in  consequence  takes  a  deeper  and 
more  personal  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
Institute.  The  band  is  of  the  utmost 
assistance  when  we  have  occasion  to  hold 
fetes  at  the  Institute  for  the  sale  of  our  wares. 
Printed  reports,  circulars  and  press  para- 
graphs have  their  uses,  but  they  do  not  warm 
the  heart  of  the  man  in  the  street  in  the  same 
way  as  a  bit  of  stirring  music. 


To  the  Bandmaster,  Mr.  G.  W.  Bowes,  I 
must  pay  my  warm  respects  for  what  he  has 
done  for  our  young  men.  His  methods  are 
comparatively  simple  and  he  has  no  recourse 
to  special  measures  beyond  the  use  of  Braille 
music.  The  boys  can,  of  course,  take  it  down 
from  dictation,  but  as  a  rule  he  writes  out  the 
parts  in  Braille  to  save  time.  The  boys  learn 
them  by  heart.  I  think  that  a  foundation  of 
pianoforte  music  is  of  the  greatest  help, 
though  Mr.  Bowes  has  succeeded  in  making 
good  bandsmen  of  a  number  without  this 
advantage,  including  several  of  our  native 
Maoris.  A  favourite  climax  to  our  concerts 
is  to  bring  on  for  the  last  item  the  local  brass 
band  to  play  a  massed  bands  piece,  one  of 
the  totally  iDlind  boys  conducting.  This  is 
effective  and  sends  everyone  away  happy  and 
thrilled. 

We  are  fortunately  placed  here  in  having 
under  the  one  organisation  School  and  Work- 
shops in  the  same  grounds — otherwise  we 
would  find  it  difficult  in  this  small  community 
to  gather  sufficient  capable  young  men  and 
boys.  I  am  certain,  however,  that  the  form- 
ation of  a  band  is  feasible  wherever  a  group 
of  anything  over  ten  is  available — and  a 
Jazz  Band  is  almost  always  possible. 

Some  of  our  old  members  have  found  their 
way  into  local  bands  and  orchestras  and  two 
have  themselves  formed  a  professional  Dance 
Band — this  association  with  local  musical 
circles  as  a  sideline  to  piano-tuning  has 
helped  to  bring  them  before  the  public. 

Of  disadvantages  there  are  few,  a  tendency 
for  the  successful  leads  to  become  a  little 
swollen  in  the  head  and  for  them  to  begin  to 
think  that  the  band  would  collapse  if  it  lost 
their  services,  but  careful  handling  and  the 
training  of  efficient  understudies  overcomes 
this. 


OORRESPONDENCE 

[The   Editor   cannot   undertake   to  publish  letters 
written  over  a  nom-de-plume ,  unless  they  are  accom- 
panied by  the  name  and  address  of  the  writers']. 
To  the  Editor. 

Uniformity  in  Braille. 

Sir, — Lest  others  should  fall  into  the 
same  mistake  as  Mr.  Gerard  Fox,  may  I 
point  out  that  the  sole  object  of  the  recent 
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Anglo-American  Conft'rence  on  Braille  was 
to  arrive  at  uniformity  between  the  s^^stems 
used  in  America  and  the  system  used  in 
other  English-speaking  parts  of  the  world. 
The  delegates,  appointed  by  the  highest 
authorities  on  either  side,  had  no  other 
mandate.  Whether,  in  achieving  this  and 
bringing  to  an  end  a  thirty  year  old  con- 
troversy, they  produced  a  mouse  or  a 
mountain  your  readers  can  decide  for  them- 
selves. 

Yours,  etc., 


W.  M.  Stone. 


Edinburgh. 


To  the  Editor. 


Uniformity  in  Braille. 

Sir, — Mr.  Gerard  E.  Fox's  letter  under 
the  above  heading  in  the  September  issue 
of  your  journal  touches  on  a  number  of 
problems  to  which  those  engaged  on  the  task 
of  uniformity  were  fully  alive.  Mr.  Fox  is 
by  no  means  alone  in  desiring  a  fuller  use  of 
abbreviations  and  contractions  in  Grade  2 
Braille,  but  he  is  probably  unaware  that 
a  large  number  of  those  who  have  to 
learn  Braille,  particularly  during  adult  life, 
already  find  the  present  number  a  tax  on 
their  memory.  Uniformity  demanded  due 
consideration  of  the  views  of  our  American 
friends.  If  Mr.  Fox  were  to  consider  the 
difficulties  which  stood  in  the  way  of  a  com- 
plete understanding,  I  am  sure  he  would 
reverse  his  opinions  on  the  outcome  of  the 
conference. 

He  will  doubtless  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  Capital  Sign  is  considered  verv 
important  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  that  even  in  Britain  its  more  liberal 
use  in  our  publications  is  demanded  by  many 
blind  readers. 

As  I  was  not  actually  one  of  those  who 
carried  on  the  final  negotiations  for  uni- 
formity, I  cannot  say  whether  the  retention 
of  the  discarded  Biblical  sign  in  religious 
works  was  discussed.  I  went  into  this 
question  during  the  past  year  with  pro- 
minent blind  Americans  and  the  feeling 
seems  to  be  that  it  would  be  quite  proper  to 
extend  our  practice  of  using  contractions 
and  abbreviations  for  common  technical 
terms  in  works  on  some  specific  technical 
subject.     According  to  this  view  it  would  be 
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quite  in  order  to  retain  the  signs  in  question 
in  future  editions  of  the  Bible  provided,  of 
course,  that  a  list  of  them  is  given,  say, 
opposite  the  title  page.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  a  test  made  on  a  recent  N.I.B. 
publication  demonstrated  that  no  difference 
in  bulk  will  result  from  the  adoption  of  the 
revised  system. 

I    hope     these    few    remarks    may    help 
Mr.  Fox. 

Yours,  etc., 


Ernest  Whitfield. 


London. 


To  the  Editor. 

Appeal    for    the     White     Heather     Holiday 
Home  for  Blind  Children. 

Sir, — May  I  be  permitted  to  make  a  few 
rein  arks  about  the  paragraph  which  appears 
under  the  above  heading  in  the  current 
number  of  The  New  Beacon,  and  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  rather  misleading. 

In  that  paragraph.  Sir  Mathewson  Watson 
is  quoted  as  saying  "  it  was  hoped  that  North 
Wales  would  contribute  at  least  100,000 
shillings  to  the  fund  that  is  being  raised  ; 
there  were  400  children  in  the  area  and  the 
object  of  the  Home  was  to  give  each  in  turn  a 
holiday  at  Rhyl." 

In  this  statement  no  definition  is  given  to 
the  area  under  consideration.  On  the  31st 
of  March  last  the  total  number  of  blind 
children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  registered 
in  the  six  counties  of  North  Wales  was  28, 
so  that  clearly  "  the  area  "  cannot  be  North 
Wales. 

Two  Home  Teaching  Societies  for  the 
Blind  (North  Wales  and  Chester)  act  as  the 
approved  agents  for  the  County  Councils 
of  North  Wales  and  undertake  the  Blind 
Welfare  Work  in  the  six  counties.  These 
societies  find  it  very  difficult  at  present  to 
make  ends  meet  and  their  difficulties  will 
be  in  no  way  diminished,  but  rather  in- 
creased, if  North  Wales  is  asked  to  finance 
holidays  for  children  belonging  to  some  other 
area. 

Yours  etc., 

I.  V.  Burges, 

Secretary  {North-Wcstcrn  Coun'.ics 
Association  for  the  Blind). 


Chester. 
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IS  BRAILLE  PROFITABLE? 


0/-1 


THE  conclusion  reached  by  the  writer  of  the  leading  article  in  the  last  issue  of 
The  New  Beacon  was  that  Braille  "  is  a  delight  and  diversion  for  a  few. 
For  the  mass  it  must  always  be  caviare."  Surely  this  is  too  sweeping  a  state- 
ment. A  similar  opinion  as  to  ordinary  printing  might  have  been  expressed 
by  a  learned  but  somewhat  dogmatic  scholar  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
the  masses  could  not  read  although  printing  was  over  a  hundred  years  old. 
Braille  has  only  just  celebrated  its  first  centenary,  and  the  multiplication  of 
Braille  books  has  had  to  face  difficulties  never  met  by  the  first  printers.  Yet  the  demand 
for  Braille  books  and  periodicals  of  all  kinds  from  all  quarters  continues  to  grow,  and  has  been 
considerably  stimulated  by  broadcasting.  Who,  listening,  for  example,  to  Mr.  Desmond 
MacCarthy,  can  fail  to  yearn  for  the  books  from  which  he  quotes  ?  There  will  always  be  in 
the  world  a  number  of  men  and  women  who  never  open  a  book,  but  would  it  not  be  more 
profitable  to  them  if  they  did  ?  Almost  the  greatest  service  a  teacher  or  instructor  can  render 
to  the  blind  is  to  create  and  foster  in  them  a  love  for  literature,  and  the  use  by  the  blind  of 
wireless  is  fertilising  a  soil  which,  to  a  very  large  extent,  has  formerly  been  sterile.  The  pressing 
need  is  for  more  and  cheaper  Braille  books  and  periodicals,  especially  for  a  Braille  daily  news- 
paper and  a  Braille  edition  of  The  Listener.  When  a  blind  man  devoted  to  sport  has  his  own 
Braille  Sporting  Times  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  inducing  him  to  learn  to  read.  And  the 
Sporting  Times  is  no  bad  road  to  the  wrestling  match  in  "  As  You  Like  It." 

LIGHT  FROM  WITHIN. 

Of  late  years,  blind  writers  have  transformed  the  character  and  increased  the  value 
of  the  literature  of  blindness  by  books  of  an  autobiographical  nature  which  have  sought  to 
convey  to  those  with  sight  the  almost  incomprehensible  condition  of  being  without  sight. 
One  has  only  to  recollect  the  writings,  for  example,  of  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  Dr.  Helen  Keller, 
Lord  Sanderson,  Professor  Villey,  Dr.  Vladimir  Dolansky,  Kathryne  Frick,  Almeda  Adams, 
Dr.  Taha  Hussein,  to  conceive  the  contrast  between  the  richness  of  now  and  the  poverty  of 
yesterday  in  first-hand  information  of  the  effect  of  blindness  on  the  intellectual  faculties. 
These  realistic  impressions  from  within  are  correcting  many  of  the  theoretical  impressions 
from  without ;  they  are  battering  down  the  barriers  of  aloofness  built  round  the  blind  by  what 
may  be  termed  the  self  consciousness  of  sight.  They  are  heralding  a  revolution — for  no  less 
will  be  even  the  partial  emergence  of  millions  from  the  domination  of  a  lost  or  lacking  sense. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  these  authentic  memoirs  of  blindness  is  the  proof  they  afford 
of  the  inability  of  the  physical  defect  to  control  personality.  When  the  Emperor  Basil  blinded 
his  thousands  of  Bulgarian  prisoners,  he  left  behind  him  no  one  massed  misery,  but  thousands 
of  dissimilar  individual  miseries.  Yet  far  too  often  the  stupidity  of  sight,  in  the  act  of  seeing 
hundreds  of  blind  men,  links  them  together  immutably  by  the  chain  of  a  common  misfortune, 
and  considers  them  only  a  unit— the  blind  ! 

As  more  and  more  blind  people  become  articulate,  so  will  this  density  of  comprehension 
be  lightened.  In  the  world  of  the  blind  to-day,  light  is  coming  from  within.  It  is  a  light 
brighter  than  the  world  of  sight  has  to  give,  and  to  the  world  without  it  is  revealing  unsuspected 
powers,  talents  and  charms^ — even  those  complacently  monopolised  now  by  the  conceit  of  five 
active  senses. 

The  Editor. 
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MAURICE    DE    LA    SIZERANNE. 


I. 


GUIS      BRAILLE     and, 


m 


lesser    degree,    Valentin     Hauy 


^■r  GUI 

■  are  names  of  international  fame, 
I  but     that     of     Maurice     de     la 

■  j  ,    Sizeranne    is    far    less    familiar. 

■  .  We  can  be  grateful,  then,  to 
JL.-^.,0^  Professor  Villey,  who,  in  his 
recently  published  "  Maurice  de  la  Size- 
ranne" (in  the  "Nobles  Vies"  Series  of  the 
Librarie  Plon,  Paris,  price  lo  francs),  has 
given  a  very  pleasant  picture  of  the  gentle  arid 
scholarly  Frenchman  who  founded  L'Associa- 
tion  Valentin  Hauy. 

Maurice  de  la  Sizeranne  was  born  in  1857 
and  was  a  member  of  an  ancient  and  much 
revered  French  family  in  the  south.  He 
lost  his  sight  in  an  accident  with  bow  and 
arrow  when  he  was  nine  years  old,  and  until 
he  was  15  was  educated, first,  at  home  and 
then  later  in  a  school  under  the  care  of  nuns. 
At  15,  however,  he  was  sent  to  the  famous 
Institution  Nationale  des  Jeunes  Aveugles 
in  Paris,  and  though  the  little  boy  was  at 
first  too  shy  and  sensitive  to  be  at  his  ease 
among  peasant  companions  from  rough  and 
illiterate  homes  (he  would  not  even  share 
their  practical  jokes  at  the  expense  of  the 
ushers)  he  gradually  unbent,  made  a  few 
loyal  friends,  was  given  a  nickname,  and 
learned  to  laugh  at  himself. 

Throughout  his  life  his  two  greatest 
interests  were  his  religion  (which  was  never 
an  affair  of  the  heart  alone,  but  bound  up 
with  a  keen  interest  in  Catholic  theology 
and  church  history)  and  social  science. 
His  cousin  and  friend,  Mile.  Netty  du  Boys 
(who  had  "  idees  audacieuses  alors  sur  1 'edu- 
cation des  femmes  "),  would  eagerly  argue 
with  him  on  matters  of  theology,  while  his 
social  doctrines  were  considerably  influenced 
by  the  teaching  of  Frederic  le  Play.  What 
specially  attracted  him  in  le  Play's  social 
theories  was  that  writer's  insistence  on  the 
proper  value  of  the  family.  De  la  vSize- 
ranne  was  never  among  those  who  would 
lightly  separate  the  blind  workman  from 
his  wife  or  children,  or  place  the  elderly  in 
institutions,  unless  such  a  step  were  un- 
avoidable. To  him  the  integrity  of  the 
family  should  alwa3/s  be  preserved,  and,  as 
befitted   his   aristocratic   outlook,   after   the 


family,  he  would  place  the  "  patron  "  and 
the  landowner.  The  State  he  regarded  as  a 
"  monstrous  abstraction."  He  hated  the 
doctrine  of  laisser-faire  and  considered  that 
the  employer  who  could  regard  his  workers 
merely  as  machines  was  guilty  of  homicide, 
in  that  he  was  treating  lightly  that  most 
precious  thing  of  all,  the  human  soul. 

At  the  age  of  20,  in  spite  of  his  handicap 
of  blindness,  life  opened  out  for  de  la  Size- 
ranne with  very  fair  and  pleasanl  promise. 
He  was  an  enthusiastic  student  at  the  Sor- 
bonne,  a  musician  and  composer,  and  a 
fervent  Wagnerite  (he  was  present  at  the 
first  performance  of  "  Lohengrin  ").  He  was 
wealthy,  of  good  family,  and  had  man^^ 
friends.  But  he  turned  his  back  deliberately 
on  a  life  of  cultivated  leisure  and  chose 
instead  to  devote  himself  to  the  blind,  and 
not  merely  to  the  blind  of  the  Institution 
Nationale,  but  to  those  throughout  France. 
"  Every  blind  man  is  our  brother,"  he  said 
to  one  of  his  friends,  "  and  we  must  hold 
out  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  all." 

In  1881  he  produced  the  first  copy  of  the 
magazine  Le  Louis  Braille,  by  which  he  hoped 
to  unite  in  one  family  bond  all  French 
readers  of  Braille  and  to  help  them  to 
realise  their  solidarity.  It  gave  them  in- 
formation that  would  otherwise  have  been 
inaccessible,  kept  them  in  touch  with  the 
outside  world,  and  heartened  them  by  news 
of  blind  fellow-workers.  In  it  they  might 
read  such  stories  as  that  of  the  French  blind 
clockmaker  who  bravely  undertook  to  mend 
a  Louis  XIV  clock  that  had  baffled  every 
seeing  watch-repairer  in  the  neighbourhood. 
It  had  40  mechanical  figures,  and  so  well 
did  the  blind  man  succeed  that  he  set  them 
all  dancing  their  gavottes  and  polkas,  beating 
time  with  their  hands,  and  moving  their 
lips  as  merrily  as  they  had  in  the  reign  of 
the  Great  King,  when  they  were  first  made. 

At  the  same  time  de  la  Sizeranne  founded 
an  ink-print  magazine,  Le  Valentin  Hauy, 
which  gave  news  of  the  blind  world  to  those 
interested,  not  confining  itself  to  France, 
but  describing  what  was  going  on  in  blind 
institutions  throughout  the  world,  until  it 
became  "  a  sort  of  international  organ  for 
the  study  of  questions  relative  to  the  blind." 
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Monthly  meetings  were  held  at  de  la  Size- 
ranne's  own  home,  when  questions  of  blind 
welfare  were  discussed,  problems  of  psycho- 
logy considered,  foreign  visitors  entertained, 
or  inventors  of  apparatus  invited  to  describe 
the  appliances  they  had  evolved.  It  was 
at  one  of  these  little  gatherings  that  Camille 
Grin  demonstrated,  nearly  50  years  ago,  an 
invention  for  enabling  the  blind  to  read 
print,  which  was  startingly  like  the  visa- 
graph  and  photo -electrograph  of  which  we 
have  lately  heard  so  much. 

In  1886  the  Musee  Valentin  Hauy  and  the 
Bibliotheque  Valentin  Hauy  were  founded, 
the  latter  consisting  of  a  collection  of  books 
dealing  with  blindness  and  the  blind,  and 
the  former  of  apparatus  of  all  kinds.  Four 
years  later  we  read  of  dc  la  Sizeranne's  visit 
to  England  and  attendance  at  the  Norwood 
Conference,  where  he  read  a  paper  on  his 
work  and  renewed  a  lo-year-old  friendship 
with  Dr.  Armitage. 

The  Association  Valentin  Hauy,  which 
is  the  work  above  all  others  for  which  de  la 
Sizeranne  is  honoured  in  France,  was  founded 
by  him  in  1889,  ^^'  rather,  was  formally 
constituted  in  that  year;  for  unobtrusively 
the  work  had  been  going  on  for  some  six 
years  previous I5/.  Three  Comm-ittees  were 
appointed:  one  to  carry  on  propaganda, 
give  publicity  to  the  Association's  work, 
and  raise  money  for  its  support;  a  second 
to  devote  itself  to  research  and  the  publica- 
tion of  embossed  literature;  and  the  third 
to  care  for  the  blind  "  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave."  This  last-named  Committee  set 
itself  to  search  out  children  of  school  age, 
urge  their  pa.rents  to  consent  to  their  educa- 
tion, choose  suitable  schools  for  them, 
arrange  training  for  them  and  for  those 
blinded  in  later  life,  help  the  trained  worker 
to  find  employment,  and,  finalty,  care  for 
the  aged  and  the  unemployable. 

The  Association  had  set  itself  a  gallant 
and  formidable  task,  but  the  work  pro- 
spered beyond  de  la  Sizeranne's  rosiest  hopes. 
Greatly  daring,  he  invited  the  poet  Frangois 
Coppee  to  become  its  President,  and  the 
great  man  accepted  the  invitation,  attended 
its  meetings  regularly,  and  shook  each 
Committee  member  by  the  hand,  "  saying  a 
cordial  word  to  all."  Generous  donations 
and  subscriptions  flowed  in,  and  three  special 
projects  were  able  to  be  set  on  foot.  Money 
was  raised  to  enable  20  mentally  deficient 


little  blind  girls  to  be  trained  by  the  famous 
Order  of  the  Blind  Sisters  of  St.  Paul,  training 
in  massage  was  arranged  under  the  direction 
of  a  blind  doctor-masseur  for  those  able  to 
profit  by  it,  and  a  special  effort  was  made  to 
care  for  the  deaf-blind. 

Professor  Villey  gives  an  interesting  picture 
of  the  offices  of  the  Association,  with  their 
many-sided  activities.  On  the  ground  floor 
was  the  large  hall  where  the  blind  from  all 
quarters  of  Paris  could  meet  for  social  inter- 
course and  recreation.  Beside  it  were  six 
tiny  rooms  where  those  in  distress  could  tell 
their  troubles  in  privacy  to  ladies  whose 
special  duty  it  was  to  hear  applications  for 
help.  Another  large  room  was  used  for  the 
display  and  sale  of  goods  made  by  the  blind, 
while  upstairs ,  in  large  show-cases ,  collections 
of  apparatus  were  displayed.  In  this  room, 
too,  conferences  were  held  and  concerts 
given  by  blind  musicians.  Higher  up  were 
the  library  of  Braille  books  and  the  reading 
room. 

Years  went  by  and  the  work  steadily 
grew,  hindered  for  a  time  when  the  tragedy 
of  the  Great  War  broke  over  France,  but 
rising  to  meet  the  new  responsibilities  laid 
upon  it  in  the  return  of  blinded  soldiers 
from  the  front  and,  finally,  emerging,  in  the 
words  of  the  writer,  "  morally  and  mentally 
greater." 

{To  be  concluded.) 

RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS 

Dreams  of  the  War-Blind. 

"  ...  And  there  was  Light,"  the  quarterly 
publication  of  the  American  Braille  Press, 
has  just  issued  its  September  number,  which 
contains  several  articles  of  interest.  Per- 
haps the  most  outstanding  of  these  is  one 
from  the  pen  of  Professor  Villey,  in  which  he 
discusses  the  survival  of  visual  pictures  in  the 
dreams  of  the  war-blind  ;  an  "  indiscreet 
questionnaire  "  addressed  to  120  war- 
blinded  men  in  1929  produced  replies  from 
40  of  them,  and  nearly  all  see  in  their  dreams. 
A  somewhat  similar  enquiry  to  the  civilian 
blind  brought  out  some  interesting  com- 
parisons, but  the  writer  feels  that  fuller  in- 
formation as  to  cause  of  blindness  in  each 
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case,  together  with  particulars  as  to  the 
gradual  or  sudden  onset  of  blindness  would 
make  the  comparison  a  more  valuable  one. 
One  result  of  the  enquiry  at  any  rate  is  to 
suggest  that  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time  dis- 
integration takes  place,  though  the  period  at 
which  this  may  occur  varies  very  consider- 
ably from  subject  to  subject.  Prof.  Villey 
illustrates  his  article  with  extracts  from  the 
reports  he  has  received ,  some  of  which  are  full 
of  vividness  and  charm. 

A  Deaf-Blind  Naturalist. 

"  Exploring  in  Nature's  Wonderland,"  by 
Frieda  LePla  (Alston  Rivers,  52,  Bedford 
Street,  W.C.  2,  price  2s.  6d.  net),  is  a  book 
of  nature  stories  from  the  pen  of  a  deaf-blind 
writer.  Miss  LePla  writes  simply  and  easily, 
with  a  wealth  of  detail  that  will  specially 
appeal  to  children,  and  a  sense  of  beauty  and 
colour  which  is  amazing  in  view  of  her  double 
handicap.     Her  tales  are  cast  in  the  form  of 


fairy-stories,  but  through  them  children  will 
be  able  to  learn  a  great  deal  about  the  world 
of  nature  ;  tales  of  the  worm  as  house-builder, 
gardener,  and  ploughman,  of  the  home-life 
of  dormouse  and  stickleback,  or  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  dandelion  seed  are  charmingly 
told. 

Miss  LePla  is  evidently  both  a  lover  of 
children  and  a  keen  observer  of  nature,  who 
wants  to  teach  her  readers  something  of  the 
beauty  and  romance  that  lie  behind  the 
commonplaces  of  everyday  life.  All  through 
her  book  too  it  is  possible  to  see  her  desire 
that  her  child-readers  shall  respect  animal 
and  plant  life,  and  inflict  no  thoughtless 
cruelty.  The  small  boy  who  goes  out  with 
a  fishing  rod  decides  that  "  making  live 
things  into  dead  ones  isn't  much  fun  really — 
not  half  so  ripping  as  watching  them  being 
alive  and  doing  things,"  and  this  lesson  learnt 
from  the  fairy  of  the  stream  is  the  one  that 
underlies  all  the  stories  in  the  book. 


THE    B.B.C.    SUMMER    SCHOOL    AT 
NEW    COLLEGE,   OXFORD. 

Wireless  Discussion  Groups  and  the  Blind. 

By  BEN  PURSE. 


to 
the 
the 


A    S     an     enthusiastic     listener 
^^  wireless     performances, 

/  ^        writer  has   long   realised 
/     M^       value  and  the  significance  of 

/        ^      this  service  to  the  blind  com- 
/  ^^    munity.       The    very    praise- 

^  J^ worthy  efforts  that  have  been 

made  by  the  Committee  that  has  undertaken 
the  difficult  task  of  providing  wireless  sets  for 
necessitous  blind  persons  throughout  the 
country  give  a  clear  indication  of  the  im- 
portance which  is  attached  to  this  medium, 
and  all  interested  persons  realise  what  an 
immense  boon  is  conferred  upon  the  blind 
community  as  a  result  of  these  activities. 

In  an  admirable  article  which  appeared  in 
The  New  Beacon  in  September,  1931,  the 
writer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Coates,  observes  :  "  This 
is  a  movement  of  great  possibilities.  All  its 
members  are  pioneers.  It  is  an  adventure 
in  which  the  blind  may  take  a  full  share." 
At  the  time  at  which  these  sentences  were 
written  we  were  only  beginning  to  appreciate 
the  fact  that  wireless  listening  groups  could 
be  formed  among  the  blind,  but  we  have 
now  had  a  full  year  in  which  to  try  out  many 
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useful  experiments  that  have  proved  to  be  of 
incalculable  value. 

The  writer  was  recently  privileged  to 
attend  the  Summer  School  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  British  Broadcasting  Cor- 
poration, and  convened  at  New  College, 
Oxford.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more 
suitable  centre  for  a  conference  of  this  kind. 
The  charm  and  rich  delight  of  the  surround- 
ings made  no  small  contribution  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  students,  and  provided 
those  innumerable  facilities  for  discussion  and 
companionship  in  which  Oxford  so  richly 
abounds. 

New  College  was  founded  by  William  Long 
of  Wykeham,  Hampshire,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, twice  Lord  Chancellor  of  England, 
and  founder  of  Winchester  College,  Win- 
chester. New  College  is  the  great  ideal  of  a 
great  man,  both  in  conception  and  in  execu- 
tion. Like  all  such  great  ideals,  it  has  been 
doomed  to  a  certain  degree  of  frustration,  but 
fortunately  for  themselves,  New  College  men 
do  not  now  differ  markedly  from  members  of 
other  first-class  colleges.  William  of  Wyke- 
ham judged  rightly  that  the  cramming  of  a 
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youth's  education  into  a  short  career  at 
Oxford  was  a  mistake,  and  Winchester  was 
intended  as  a  preparatory  school  for  New 
College.  He  saw,  as  he  could  not  help 
seeing,  that  the  ranks  of  the  clergy  were 
sorely  thinned  by  the  Black  Death,  and  he 
devised  a  recruiting  ground  which  should 
produce  men  thoroughly  equipped  for  the 
service  of  religion.  The  union  of  Chapel  and 
Hall  under  one  roof  is  emblematic  of  his  con- 
ception. Boldly  he  designed  his  plan,  and 
boldly  acted  up  to  it. 

The  name  "  New  "  is  a  witness  of  the  great 
scale  on  which  the  foundation  was  planned, 
however  strange  it  may  sound  to-day,  when 
New  College  stands  eighth  in  seniority  in  a  list 
of  twenty-four  and  is  more  than  five  centuries 
old  (founded  under  Royal  Charter  1379  ; 
opened  April,  1386).  It  has  been  contended 
by  some  that  the  name  itself  grew  up  gradu- 
ally out  of  popular  usage,  like  the  name  "  New 
Forest  "  at  an  earlier  date.  The  original 
name  of  the  College  was  St.  Mary's  College  of 
Winchester  in  Oxonford,  testifying  to  the 
Bishop's  purpose  of  founding  two  St.  Mary 
Winton's  Colleges. 

The  intention  of  the  statues  was  markedly 
ecclesiastical.  The  Fellows  were  expected 
to  take  Orders  at  "  their  early  convenience,  " 
and  the  students  had  to  attend  Mass  daily 
whether  convenient  or  not.  With  these 
traditions  it  is  not  surprising  that  New  College 
was  strongly  opposed  to  the  Reformation. 
Wykeham's  idea  seems  to  have  been  to  form 
a  "  nursery  "  for  young  secular  clergy,  inas- 
much as  his  regulations  were  more  suitable 
in  the  matter  of  recreation  for  a  reformatory 
than  a  college,  albeit  they  must  have  been 
relaxed  in  course  of  time. 

In  the  Parliamentarian  War  New  College 
was  naturally  all  for  the  King,  who  so  far 
honoured  the  College  as  to  turn  its  cloisters 
and  tower  into  magazines,  incidentally 
turning  out  the  scholars  into  such  quarters 
as  they  could  find.  Naturally  the  wrath  of 
Parliament  fell  on  New  College,  and  here 
William  of  Wykeham's  foresight  proved  of 
unexpected  value,  inasmuch  as  every  "  New  " 
man  turned  out  was  replaced  by  a  Wyk- 
hamist,  so  that  things  went  on  very  much  as 
before,  even  to  the  chapel  service.  New 
College  maintained  its  exclusive  character 
for  some  four  centuries,  but  happily  for  itself 
it  has  now  assimilated  the  general  life  of  the 
University. 


I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  which  was 
present  with  me  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit, 
which  must  for  a  long  time  remain  a  precious 
memory,  to  say  just  a  little  more  about  the 
main  features  of  this  College.  The  glory 
of  New  College  is  the  perpendicular  architec- 
ture, and  the  peculiar  charm  is  that  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  as  the  founder  left  it, 
making  allowances  for  additions  and  needful 
repairs  as  distinct  from  restoration,  a  word 
of  doubtful  origin  and  significance.  The  old 
and  most  worthy  portions  of  the  College  ex- 
hibit a  singular  combination  of  dignity  and 
grace. 

New  College  is  notable  for  its  towers. 
There  are  the  Muniment  Tower  in  which  the 
archives  of  the  College  are  kept,  the  Robin- 
son Memorial  Tower,  erected  at  the  end  of 
last  century,  and  the  Wykeham  Bell  Tower 
on  the  walls  themselves,  which  was  used  as  a 
tower  for  munitions  in  the  time  of  Charles  I. 
This  bell  tower  is  constructed  after  the  pat- 
tern of  an  old  peel  tower,  with  a  most  in- 
hospitable adjustment  of  its  entrance  which 
wa"s  several  feet  above  the  ground  and 
accessible  only  by  ladders. 

The  gardens  of  the  College  are  really  very 
fascinating.  One  probably  sees  in  the  near 
vicinity  even  more  beautiful  gardens,  but 
there  is  an  atmosphere  about  the  gardens  of 
"  New,"  enhanced  perhaps  by  the  containing 
ramparts  of  the  old  city  wall,  which  are  not 
to  be  found  elsewhere.  Over  the  entrance 
gate  are  the  Founder's  arms.  The  cloisters 
are  cloisters  indeed,  and  here  again  it  is  the 
atmosphere  of  the  place  that  is  so  im- 
pressive. 

It  was  amid  such  historical  and  architec- 
tural surroundings  that  the  B.B.C.  very 
wisely  inaugurated  their  second  Summer 
School,  and  to  say  that  the  enterprise  was  a 
huge  success  is  but  mildly  to  express  the 
feelings  of  all  students  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  present  on  this  auspicious 
occasion. 

The  programme  was  wisely  conceived  and 
carried  out  with  very  great  care.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  induce  the  students  to 
realise  that  the  syllabus  of  subjects  had  been 
especially  devised  to  make  a  personal  appeal 
to  them,  and  the  interest  and  enthusiasm 
which  it  evoked  was  really  a  most  pleasing 
and  hopeful  indication  of  what  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  in  the  future.     It  must  be 
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remembered  that  the  school  was  brought  into 
existence  to  give  experience,  helpful  advice  and 
encouragement  to  Group  Leaders,  and  it  cer- 
tainly accomplished  these  objects  to  the  full. 

There  were  about  130  students,  mostly 
resident  in  the  College,  and  whilst  they  were 
expected  to  devote  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  time  to  Group  studies  and  lectures, 
reasonable  facilities  were  also  available  for 
recreation.  These  gatherings  are  great  oc- 
casions which  culminate  in  the  formation  of 
many  friendships,  and  the  writer,  who  is  but 
typical  of  most  other  students,  has  found  that 
many  new  friends  have  been  added  to  his  list 
of  private  correspondents. 

On  visiting  the  school  one  had  of  course  to 
consider  how  far  it  would  be  possible  in  the 
future  to  adapt  the  experiences  gained  to  the 
organisation  and  development  of  groups  for 
the  blind,  and  after  very  careful  and  ex- 
haustive enquiry  I  am  convinced  that  there 
are  no  definite  duties  which  have  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  Group  Leader  which  cannot 
be  performed  b}'  a  blind  person  who  is  im- 
bued with  the  idea  of  rendering  service  to  his 
fellows,  and  who  possesses  the  intellectual 
capacity  which  is  necessary  to  give  helpful 
advice  and  guidance  to  those  with  whom  he 
is  associated. 

In  the  article  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made,  the  writer  sought  to  give 
a  certain  amount  of  guidance  on  what  may 
be  described  as  the  technicalities  of  group 
leadership.  That  advice  was  sound,  and  it 
is  not  proposed  to  repeat  here  the  details 
which  were  then  so  admirably  set  forth.  My 
concern  is  to  try  to  induce  those  interested 
in  welfare  work  on  behalf  of  the  blind  to  take 
the  initiative  in  their  respective  localities 
with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  small  groups 
of  persons  who  are  interested  in  history, 
biography,  travel  and  social  problems,  in 
order  that  they  may  have  the  opportunity 
not  merely  of  listening  to  experts,  but  of 
cultivating  the  ability  to  express  themselves 
intelligently  on  all  those  varied  subjects  in 
which  they  have  a  fundamental  interest. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  already  about 
eleven  groups  in  existence  in  the  various 
centres,  composed  mainly  of  blind  persons. 
This  is  a  very  valuable  beginning,  and  I 
trust  that  at  some  time  in  the  future  it  may 
be  possible  to  bring  representatives  of  these 
groups  together  in  order  that  we  may  ascer- 
tain whether  there  is  any  definite  way  in 
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which  the  B.B.C.  can  be  of  service  to  us. 
From  m.y  knowledge  of  what  has  taken  place, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  officials  of 
the  Corporation  are  ever  willing  to  render 
service,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  by  com- 
paring notes  we  may  be  able  to  indicate  in 
what  sphere  they  can  be  definitely  more  useful 
to  lis,  and  thus  enrich  our  own  opportunities. 
In  view  of  the  difficulties  that  are  ex- 
perienced in  obtaining  imm.ediate  publica- 
tion of  the  text-books  and  pamphlets  in 
Braille  that  are  likely  to  be  of  the  greatest 
service  to  groups  of  listeners,  it  is  possible 
that  common  action  would  facilitate  these 
matters  by  showing  that  there  is  a  real  de- 
mand for  certain  literature  that  could  be  met 
within  a  comparatively  short  time.  There 
are,  however,  innumerable  other  ways  by 
which  groups  of  blind  listeners  could  profit, 
and  we  trust  that  definite  channels  of  com- 
munication may  be  opened  up  between  those 
who  are  interested  in  this  new  development 
which  contains  such  enormous  potentialities 
for  the  future. 

Is  it  too  much  to  ask  for  the  co-operation 
of  the  various  agencies  for  the  blind  in  stimu- 
lating interest  in  these  group  formations  ? 
Surely  not.  They  cannot  be  contented  with 
merely  administering  relief.  There  is  cer- 
tainly something  needed  in  our  social  system 
to  make  life  more  interesting  and  more  enter- 
taining, and  no  activity  that  could  be  under- 
taken by  these  institutions  would  be  more 
valuable  than  that  of  assisting  in  such  deve- 
lopments. The  College  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind  might  very  properly  take  the  initiative 
in  this  business  and  help  to  give  the  co- 
operation and  guidance  which  is  so  much 
needed  in  many  localities. 

Recently  we  have  formed  such  a  listeners' 
group  at  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
and  we  are  glad  to  notice  the  remarkable 
interest  and  enthusiasm  that  its  inauguration 
has  evoked.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  report 
progress  from  time  to  time,  but  it  is  perhaps 
sufficient  here  to  say  that  we  are  looking  for- 
ward to  the  further  development  of  this 
movement  with  lively  expectations. 

If  the  majority  of  blind  workers  were 
given  more  adequate  opportunities  for  the 
study  of  social  and  economic  problems,  their 
attitude  towards  the  questions  in  which  they 
are  primarily  interested  would  doubtless  be 
more  helpful  and  constructive  than  it  appears 
to  be  at  present. 
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UNION    OF    COUNTIES    ASSOCIATIONS 

FOR    THE   BLIND. 


Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind. 

HE  Northern  Counties 
Association  for  the  BHnd 
held  its  Quarterly  Meeting 
in  the  Sunderland  Town  Hall 
on  Thursday,  September 
22nd,  1932,  delegates  also 
visiting  the  newly-opened 
extensions  to  the  Sunderland  and  Durham 
County  Incorporated  Royal  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  where  Mr.  J.  F.  Whyte,  the 
secretary  and  manager,  had  arranged  an 
exhibition  of  the  products  of  the  workshop, 
also  of  apparatus,  games  and  periodicals 
supplied  by  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind. 

All  the  forty-six  Local  Authorities  in  the 
North  are  now  members  of  the  Association 
and  had  been  invited  to  send  for  inclusion  in 
the  agenda  any  matters  they  wished  to  have 
discussed.  At  the  morning  session  delegates 
were  welcomed  bv  the  Deputy-Mayor  of 
Sunderland,  Dr.  I.G.  Modlin.  Dr.  W.  F.  J. 
Whitley,  D.P.H.,  of  the  Northumberland 
County  Council,  called  the  attention  of  the 
Association  to  the  fact  that  pensions  officers 
asked  for  information  from  the  Local 
Authority  in  reference  to  pensions  cases, 
but  refused  to  reciprocate  by  supplying 
information  in  return.  Consequently,  the 
officer  administering  Blind  Welfare  had  to 
assume  that  all  those  over  fifty  were  in 
receipt  of  the  Old  Age  Pension  and  deduct 
this  from  the  Local  Authority  allowance, 
which  might  cause  hardship.  The  matter 
was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

Councillor  Miss  Anderson,  J. P.,  moved  a 
resolution  from  the  Hull  City  Council  urging 
that  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  should  be 
amended  so  as  to  provide  that  a  blind  person 
who  receives  training  or  is  employed  in  a 
workshop  for  the  blind  shall  be  deemed  to 
continue  as  ordinarily  resident  in  the  area 
in  which  he  was  ordinarily  resident  before 
he  entered  such  workshops  for  training  or 
employment.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Tate,  J. P.,  who  said  that  the  matter 
had  been  before  the  Advisory  Committee 
and  that  its  Chairman,  Lord  Blanesburgh, 
had  suggested  that  if  all  the  Lccal  Authori- 


ties could  agree  to  an  amending  clause. 
Parliament  might  pass  an  agreed  Bill. 
There  was  some  discussion  as  to  whether  the 
suggestion  of  the  Hull  City  Council  went  far 
enough,  and  this  m.atter,  too,  was  eventually 
referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

Councillor  F.  W.  Roberts,  of  Wigan,  asked 
whether  the  Executive  Committee  still  had 
before  it  the  question  of  the  wages  and 
conditions  of  blind  workers  in  the  North, 
and  was  assured  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  A. 
Siddall,  that  the  Committee  was  going  into 
the  matter,  having  set  up  an  Employment 
Sub-committee.  Mr.  Whitehead  called 
attention  to  the  article  by  "  Simplissimus," 
published  in  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Association  was  in- 
structed to  send  copies  to  all  members  of  the 
General  Committee  prior  to  its  discussion. 

Sir  Walter  Raine,  J. P.,  opened  the  after- 
noon session,  when  Dr.  G.  W.  N.  Joseph, 
D.P.H.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  War- 
rington and  Chairman  of  the  Medical  Sub- 
committee of  the  Association,  gave  a  paper 
on  "  The  Need  for  More  Accurate  Certifi- 
cation and  Ascertainment  of  the  Causes  of 
Blindness,"  at  the  close  of  which  he  moved 
the  following  resolution  : — 

"  That,  in  view  of  the  urgent  need  for 
complete  information  of  the  forms  and 
incidence  of  blindness,  the  General  Com- 
mittee of  the  Northern  Counties  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  is  of  opinion  that  every 
Authority  responsible  for  the  registration 
of  the  blind  in  this  area  should  be  urged 
to  adopt  uniform  methods  for  the  collec- 
tion of  information. 

"  That,  to  ensure  uniformity,  the  use 
of  the  special  Cope-Chat  registration 
card  and  special  form  of  report  and 
certificate  recommended  by  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness  Committee  of  the  Union 
of  Counties  Associations  should  be  adopted 
by  every  Registration  Authority,  and  that 
no  one  should  henceforth  be  entered  in  the 
Blind  Register  until  he  or  she  has  been 
examined  and  certified  to  be  blind  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Act  by  a  medical 
practitioner  or  practitioners  with  special 
experience  of  ophthalmology. 
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"  Further,  that  steps  should  be  taken  by 
all  Local  Authorities  to  revise  the  existing 
registers    with    a    view   to   securing   that 
certification  is  in  accordance  with  the  fore- 
going resolutions,  and  that  the  Executive 
Committee    be    instructed    to    draw    the 
attention    of   all    Constituent    Authorities 
to  the  foregoing  resolutions." 
This     was     seconded    by     Alderman     D. 
Plinston,   J. P.,   Mayor  of  Warrington,   who 
urged    that    delegates    should    not    merely 
pass  the  resolution  but  see  it  carried  out. 

Dr.  C.  G.  Kay  Sharp,  County  Oculist  to 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  who  had 
already  used  the  certificate  prepared  by  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee  for  about 
two  hundred  cases,  supported  the  resolution, 
which  was  carried  unanimously. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  delegates  were 
entertained  to  tea  in  an  adjoining  cafe  by 
the  President  and  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment of  the  Sunderland  and  Durham  County 
Incorporated  Royal  Institution,  Sir  Walter 
Raine,  the  Chairman,  Mr.  James  Patrick, 
Honorary  Treasurer  of  the  Institution  and 
Borough  Treasurer  of  Sunderland,  and  other 
members  of  the  Committee  being  present. 

South  Eastern  and  London  Counties   Asso- 
ciation. 

The  Hertfordshire  Society  for  the  Blind 
publishes  its  Annual  Report  for  the  year 
1931-32,  embodying  a  report  from  each  of 
its  eight  Local  Committees  and  a  special 
note  about  that  part  of  the  county  not 
covered  by  any  of  those  Local  Committees. 
The  Society  makes  its  own  collection  of 
funds,  and  Geranium  Day  that  year  brought 
in  ,^^960  at  a  cost  of  less  than  £yy.  Fixing 
the  date  of  Geranium  Day  has  presented  a 
difficulty  and  the  new  arrangement  made 
to  avoid  Red  Cross  Day  is  explained. 
Another  important  feature  is  a  sale  of  really 
useful  Christmas  presents  made  by  the 
blind.  The  Society  sold  £169  worth  of  work 
done  by  Hertfordshire  blind  people,  and 
the  blind  people  sold  much  direct  to  custo- 
mers besides.  The  Society  is  reorganising 
its  service  of  two  Home  Teachers  and  their 
cars.  Copies  of  the  Report  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Honorary  Secretary,  at  Wormley 
Lodge,  Broxbourne,  Hertfordshire. 

An  interesting  experiment  has  been  made 
successfully  by  the  Aldershot  Local  Com- 
mittee of  the  Hampshire  Association  for  the 


Care  of  the  Blind.  The  Aldershot  Committee 
has  made  it  a  yearly  custom  to  hold  a  sale 
of  the  work  of  blind  home  workers, I  who 
work  under  the  Scheme  conducted  for 
Hampshire  by  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind.  The  novelty  this  3^ear  lay  in 
the  way  in  which  responsibility  for  the  stalls 
was  divided.  Each  stall  was  undertaken  by 
the  Women's  Fellowship  of  a  Parish  Church 
or  of  another  denomination.  Five  Parish 
Churches  and  five  other  denominations  took 
part.  There  were  twelve  stalls  in  all.  The 
sale  was  held  in  good  summer  weather  in 
the  Hall  of  the  Parish  Church,  which  is 
light  and  pleasant,  and  additional  attractions 
were  tea  at  6d.  a  head  in  the  delightful 
Vicarage  garden,  and  music  provided  by  the 
Women's  Fellowship  of  the  Parish  Church. 
The  takings  of  the  sale  were  a  little  more 
than  last  year  and  the  total  f^y.  A  stall 
of  pastime  work  was  included.  Other  Coun- 
ties and  County  Boroughs  might  care  to  use 
this  idea. 

The  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Middlesex 
Association  for  the  Blind  is  an  excellent 
account  of  excellent  work,  full  of  interest  to 
all  who  are  trying  to  work  for  the  blind  and 
to  all  who  care  about  Middlesex.  New 
features  during  the  year  were  three  Handi- 
craft Classes  established  under  the  Associa- 
tion's Home  Teaching  service  ;  preparations 
for  a  Social  Centre  in  Hornsey,  the  eleventh 
in  the  county  ;  and  special  undertakings  on 
Geranium  Day.  Much  of  the  interest,  how- 
ever, lies  in  the  steady  development  of  the 
work  which  has  gone  on  from  year  to  year 
with  sympathy  and  understanding.  All  who 
read  the  Report  will  congratulate  the  Associa- 
tion and  wish  it  renewed  encouragement. 
Copies  of  the  Report  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary,  66,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.  i. 

The  Isle  of  Wight  Society  for  the  Blind 
publishes  its  Thirty-sixth  Annual  Report 
for  the  year  1931-32,  the  Society  having  been 
formed  as  long  ago  as  1896.  The  Society 
depends  largely  on  voluntary  support  and 
appeals  urgently  for  an  increase  of  it.  The 
Annual  Exhibition  and  Sale  of  Work,  which 
was  honoured  last  year  by  royalty,  is  a 
valuable  yearly  event.  Copies  of  the  Report 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  at 
41,  Quay  Street,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight. 

The  West  Ham  Association  for  the  Blind 
publishes   its    Annual    Report   for   1931-32, 
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the  third  since  its  formation  in  the  autumn 
of  1928.  It  gives  a  vivid  account  of  the 
varied  work  the  Association  is  doing.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  under  review,  the  local 
Workshops  for  the  Blind  were  to  be  taken 
over  by  the  West  Ham  County  Borough 
Council.  In  addition  to  its  \vork  for  the 
blind,  the  Association  keeps  under  observa- 
tion more  than  two  himdred  cases  in  which 
it  may  be  able  to  help  to  avert  blindness. 
Copies  of  the  Report  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Honorary  Secretary,  at  63,  Tennyson  Road, 
Stratford,  E.  15. 


REVIEWS 
REPORTS 

Home 


National  Deaf-Blind  Helpers  League. 

The  Annual  Report  for  the  year  ended 
June  30th,  1932,  gives  an  account  of  steady 
progress.  The  number  of  deaf-blind  mem- 
bers and  associate  helpers  has  grown  steadily, 
and  it  is  encouraging  to  read  of  the  mutual 
help  and  kindness  of  members  to  one  another, 
and  their  brave  endeavours  to  lighten  the 
handicap  of  the  lonely  in  all  sorts  of  ways. 
Social  gatherings  and  reunions  have  been 
arranged,  and  members  have  been  enabled 
to  meet  who  had  hitherto  known  each  other 
only  on  paper.  Christmas  gifts  and  letters 
to  poor  and  invalid  members  and  those 
resident  in  Poor  Law  Institutions  and 
Hospitals  have  brought  brightness  into 
many  lives.  The  Braille  Rainbow  is  now  a 
stereotyped  magazine,  and  a  hundred  and 
fifty  copies  of  this  valuable  quarterly,  which 
forms  so  pleasant  a  link  between  scattered 
members,  are  now  distributed.  A  beginning 
has  been  made  towards  the  founding  of  a 
Holiday  Hostel  for  the  deaf-blind,  and  every 
effort  towards  raising  the  necessary  funds  is 
being  exercised. 

London  Association  for  the  Blind: 

The  Report  for  1931-32  is  an  encouraging 
one,  despite  trade  difficulties  and  a  certain 
falling  off  of  subscriptions.  In  the  knitting 
department  we  are  told  that  the  number  of 
customers  is  larger,  and  an  extensive  ad- 
vertising  campaign   has   been   set   on   foot. 


The  machine  shop  at  Peckham  reports  a 
very  satisfactory  year  with  regard  to  the 
sale  of  knitting  needles,  over  a  quarter  of  a 
million  pairs  of  needles  having  been  pro- 
duced and  sold.  Dr.  Lena  Potter,  who 
contributes  the  report  on  the  Annual  Medical 
Inspection,  is  able  to  state  that  the  physical 
condition  of  the  workers  improves  steadily, 
and  the  condition  of  their  teeth  is  described 
as  "beyond  all  praise."  In  spite  of  the 
poorer  physical  condition  of  those  resident 
at  Cooper  Lodge,  which  is  reserved  for  the 
less  capable  and  slower  workers,  she  is  able 
to  describe  them  as  "  a  very  cheery  crowd," 
who  benefit  from  the  care  and  attention 
devoted  to  them. 

Leicester,      Leicestershire,      and      Rutland 
Institution; 

The  73rd  Annual  Report  for  1931-32  is, 
in  view  of  the  present  difficulties,  a  very 
optimistic  and  encouraging  record.  Sales 
from  the  workshop  actually  show  a  small 
increase  over  last  year's  figures,  though  the 
retail  shop  sales  are  rather  lower,  while  the 
travelling  sales  van  has  disposed  of  goods 
to  the  value  of  over  £900.  The  Leicester 
Report  is  always  notable  for  the  interesting 
photographs  that  illustrate  it,  photographs 
which  must  bring  home  very  forcibly  to 
subscribers  the  human  side  of  the  work  to 
which  they  are  asked  to  contribute.  "  Illus- 
trated County  News  "  gives  pictures  of  some 
of  the  country  people  visited  by  the  Home 
Teachers,  while  in  another  section  of  the 
Report  three  typical  Home  Workers  are 
portrayed. 

National  Library  for  the  Blind. 

The  Report  for  1931-32  gives  an  interesting 
comparison  of  the  contrast  between  the 
Library's  work  in  this,  its  50th  year,  and 
that  in  its  first.  The  earliest  Annual  Report 
issued  in  1884  gives  a  postal  expenditure  of 
£1  IIS.,  as  against  ;fi,973  15s.  id.  to-day, 
while  in  1889  there  were  rather  over  1,400 
volumes  as  against  over  191,700  in  1931-32. 
A  new  circulation  record  of  283,549  has  been 
reached,  69  new  voluntary  writers  have 
passed  the  Library's  test,  and  there  are  now 
422  of  these  volunteers  at  work  and  229  in 
training. 

The  nth  Annual  Reading  Competition 
is  described,  and  the  grievous  loss  that  the 
Library  has  sustained  in  the  death  of  Mr. 
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W.  H.  Dixson,  founder  of  the  Competition, 
is  commented  upon.  It  is  often  suggested 
that  hstening-in  has  had  an  adverse  effect 
on  Braille  reading,  and  it  is  therefore  en- 
couraging to  read  that  it  is  sometimes 
responsible  rather  for  stimulating  it,  and 
letters  are  received  by  the  Library  asking 
for  books  by  So-and-so,  because  "  I  heard 
him  on  the  wireless  last  night." 

Home  for  the  Blind,  Torr,  Plymouth. 

The  Seventy-second  Report,  for  the  year 
1931-32,  gratefully  acknowledges  donations 
of  ;^250  from  Gardner's  Trust,  and  from  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  the  latter 
being  supplemental  to  a  grant  of  ^2^0  in 
1931.  There  are  now  39  men  and  32  women 
in  the  Home,  and  new  accommodation  for 
six  of  the  men  has  been  secured  in  a  building 
adjoining  the  cottage  property.  With  the 
death  of  one  inmate,  who  entered  the  Home 
at  the  age  of  eight  and  was  74  when  she  died, 
Torr  has  recently  lost  one  of  its  oldest 
residents. 

Association  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind. 

The  Third  Annual  Report,  for  1931-32, 
states  that  52  workshops  are  now  members 
of  the  Association,  and  once  more  urges  all 
agencies  engaged  on  the  employment  of  the 
blind  to  join  its  body.  Among  its  activities 
during  the  past  year,  a  special  sub-committee 
has  been  set  up  to  inquire  into  methods  of 
payment  in  workshops,  progress  has  been 
made  with  the  examination  into  the  rates 
of  wages  paid  throughout  the  country,  a 
form  has  been  drawn  up  to  contain  annual 
statistics  of  production  and  management  of 
workshops,  and  a  suggested  amendment  of 
the  Ministry's  Trading  Account  has  been 
submitted  at  the  request  of  the  Ministry, 
which  will,  it  is  hoped,  standardise  the 
preparation  of  trading  accounts  and  facilitate 
comparison  of  results.  The  Ministry's 
Advisory  Committee  has  approached  the 
Association  for  its  opinion  whether  home 
workers  should  be  regarded  as  master-men 
or  out-workers,  and  after  careful  consideration 
the  Association  has  replied  that,  in  its 
opinion,  home  workers  should  be  employed 
as  master  men,  and  so  be  encouraged  to  find 
their  own  market  and  to  be  economical  in 
the  use  of  material. 

Central  marketing  has  again  occupied 
much  of  the  time  of  the  Association,  but 
while  the  problem  is  as  acute  as  ever,  it  is 


felt  that  any  experiment  in  co-operative 
selling  must  be  on  a  regional  rather  than  a 
national  scale  ;  meanwhile,  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Ministry  has  set  up  a 
special  committee  to  consider  the  subject  of 
marketing,  and  members  of  the  Association 
have  been  invited  to  give  evidence. 

Royal    Association  in   Aid   of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb. 

"  A  pattern  of  what  social  work  should 
be  "  was  the  description  of  the  work  of  the 
Royal  Association  given  by  Dr.  Eichholz 
at  a  recent  Annual  Meeting.  The  six  district 
divisions  in  London  have  their  chaplains, 
lay  readers,  and  men  and  women  workers, 
who  care  for  the  spiritual  and  social  welfare 
of  the  deaf,  pro\iding  for  them  services  on 
Sundays,  meetings  of  all  sorts  for  social 
recreation  during  the  week,  helping  them  to 
find  employment,  caring  for  them  in  times 
of  sickness,  giving  them  opportunities  for 
playing  games,  and ,  generall}^  in  the  words 
of  the  Report,  "  helping  them  to  fight  the 
battle  of  life  with  courage  and  hope."  The 
Association's  work  on  behalf  of  the  deaf- 
blind  (who  number  more  than  200  in  London) 
is  not  the  least  of  its  activities  ;  summer 
holidays  are  provided  for  as  many  as  possible, 
each  deaf-blind  person  is  linked  up  with  the 
mission  in  the  district  in  which  he  lives,  and 
there  is  an  active  Guild  of  the  Deaf-Blind, 
which,  forgetful  of  its  own  handicap,  under- 
takes to  knit  for  a  Mission  for  Sick  Babies, 
and  so  be  of  service  to  others. 

Leeds  Incorporated  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Deaf  and  Dumbi 

The  56th  Annual  Report  for  1931-32 
records  the  loss  the  Institution  has  suffered 
in  the  death  during  the  past  year  of  Dr.  James 
Graham,  who,  as  Executive  Officer  of  the 
Blind  Persons  Act  Committee,  had  done  so 
much  to  raise  the  standard  of  work  for  the 
blind.  The  new  department  for  the  making 
and  remaking  of  mattresses  and  pillows  has 
made  good  progress,  while  the  knitting-room 
has  been  greatly  developed  during  the  year, 
eight  new  flat  machines  having  been  intro- 
duced. Gymnastic  classes  during  the  winter 
months  have  helped  to  keep  the  blind  men 
fit,  while  concerts,  whist  drives,  and  dances 
have  proved  extremely  popular  among  the 
blind  cared  for  by  the  Blind  Visiting  and 
Relief  Department. 
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Liverpool   Workshops  and   Home   Teaching 
Society,  and  Birkenhead  Society: 

The  Report  for  1931-32  states  that  in 
spite  of  trade  difficulties  it  has  been  possible 
to  keep  all  the  blind  employees  on  full  time, 
though  there  has  been  a  rather  serious  drop 
in  sales.  The  premises  adjoining  the  Work- 
shops have  been  purchased  by  the  Committee 
and  are  to  be  used  as  a  pay  centre  and  class- 
rooms for  courses  of  handicraft  instruction 
given  by  the  Home  Teachers.  The  propor- 
tion of  the  amount  collected  by  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  shows  a  considerable 
increase  over  the  previous  year,  owing 
largely  to  the  efforts  of  the  local  Branch 
Secretary  and  the  Committee,  and  to  a  bazaar 
held  in  the  autumn. 

London  Society  for  Teaching  and  Training 
the  Blind. 

The  Ninety-fourth  Annual  Report  for  the 
year  ended  March  31st,  1932,  shows  that 
the  Society  is  caring  for  nearly  600  blind 
persons  of  all  ages  from  youth  onwards. 
An  important  event  of  the  year  was  the 
presentation  of  prizes  by  the  Duchess  of 
York  at  the  Annual  Speech  Day,  and  a 
delightful  picture  of  the  Duchess  on  her 
arrival  forms  the  frontispiece  of  the  Report. 
Lectures  to  the  older  pupils  by  leading 
Members  of  Parliament,  visits  to  the  Im- 
perial Institute  and  the  Science  Museum, 
a  lecture  by  Mr.  Mollison  on  his  Cape  record, 
and  a  demonstration  of  physical  training 
side  by  side  with  seeing  children,  are  all 
evidences  of  the  wide  interests  awakened 
at  Swiss  Cottage.  The  report  is,  as  usual, 
extremely  well  illustrated. 

Royal  Victoria  School,  Newcastle-upon'Tyne. 

The  ten  photographs  that  precede  the 
Report  give  attractive  pictures  of  the  children 
in  the  Kindergarten,  trainees  at  Benwcll 
Grange  at  work  in  the  cookery  kitchen,  and 
boys  at  drill.  The  medical  ofticer's  report 
to  the  effect  that  1931-32  has  been  "  the  best 
and  healthiest  year  since  he  became  medical 
ofiicer  "  is  very  satisf actor}/,  and  an  indica- 
tion that  recent  additions  to  the  equipment 
of  the  surgery,  a  new  dietary,  and  the  healthy 
surroundings  of  Benwell  Dene  are  proving 
very  valuable.  The  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land's medals  for  small  pipe  playing  have 
recently  been  won  by  two  pupils  of  the 
school. 


Birmingham  Royal   Institution. 

The  85th  Report  for  1931-32  shows  that 
there  are  now  nearly  2,000  persons  on  the 
Register  of  the  Institution,  of  whom  more 
than  half  are  adults  in  their  own  homes,  and 
about  450  employees  or  under  training. 
Among  school  successes  recorded  are  prizes 
for  country  dancing  and  pianoforte  playing 
at  the  Midland  Musical  Festival,  and  20 
passes  in  various  grades  of  the  Associated 
Board's  music  examinations. 

An  increase  of  nearly  £300  in  the  sales  of 
Home  Workers'  goods  is  a  notable  achieve- 
ment in  these  times,  but  it  is  not  surprising 
to  learn  that  in  the  workshop  there  has  been 
a  heavy  trading  loss  in  spite  of  an  increased 
volume  of  trade  from  Local  Authorities. 

Colonial. 

Victorian    Association    of    Braille    Writers, 
South  Yarra. 

The  Thirty-eighth  Annual  Report,  for 
1931-32,  shows  that  despite  a  decrease  in 
subscriptions  and  donations,  together  with 
a  diminished  Government  grant,  it  has  been 
possible  by  means  of  a  special  elfort  to 
end  the  year  with  a  net  deficit  of  only  £114. 
There  are  now  over  150  voluntary  writers 
at  work,  and  667  books  have  been  trans- 
cribed during  the  year,  which  constitutes  a 
record.  Voluntary  bookbinders  meet 
weekl}/,  the  unemployable  blind  are  provided 
with  work  to  do  at  home,  the  Home  Teacher 
employed  by  the  Association  visits  and 
teaches  Braille  over  a  wide  country  area, 
a  Braille  Social  Letter  is  circulated  to  the 
blind  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  and 
those  in  Homes  are  supplied  with  books  and 
magazines.  An  attractive  bookmarker,  used 
to  bring  the  work  of  the  Association  to  the 
notice  of  seeing  book  lovers,  is  enclosed  in 
the  report. 


Canadian  National  Institute   for  the  Blind. 

The  Annual  Report  for  1931-32  is 
extremely  interesting,  and  gives  a  valuable 
picture  of  the  work  that  the  Institute  is 
doing  in  the  interests  of  prevention  of  blind- 
ness, adequate  registration,  employment, 
placement,  provision  of  Braille  literature 
and  general  welfare.  While  the  work  has 
been  carried  on  under  difhculties  due  to 
present  economic  conditions,  there  is  every 
evidence  in  the  report  that  no  ground  has 
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been  lost.  In  a  record  so  interesting  through- 
out, it  is  difficult  to  single  out  special  services 
for  comment,  but  perhaps  the  sections  on 
placement  and  prevention  are  the  most 
arresting.  The  placement  department 
started  work  in  April,  1928,  so  had  been 
active  for  four  years  at  the  time  of  the 
compilation  of  the  report,  and  has  effected 
280  placements  in  the  period  reviewed ; 
excellent  photographs  are  given  of  blind 
men's  "  concession  stands  "  and  cafeterias. 
The  Prevention  of  Blindness  department  has 
carried  out  lecture  tours,  shown  films  to 
health  organisations,  promoted  sight-saving 
classes,  opening  three  new  centres  in  Eclmon- 
ton,  Montreal,  and  Halifax,  started  a  Sight- 
Saving  Magazine,  and  distributed  many 
thousands  of  pamphlets  and  several  hundred 
educational  posters. 

ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Appreciations : 

"Music  L(jver  "  in  the  Nottingham  Evejung 
Post  writes  as  follows : — 

"  As  a  lover  of  music,  I  have  to  offer  my 
thanks  to  the  Nottingham  blind  players  of 
piano  and  accordion  on  the  Midland  Regional 
on  Saturday  afternoon.  The  music  was 
beautiful  and  the  songs  splendid  :  in  fact,  it 
was  most  enjoyable,  and  I  hope  their  turn 
on  the  B.B.C.  will  be  repeated  in  the  near 
future." 

Not  a  Single  Failure; 

There  has  not  been  a  single  failure  among 
the  thirty-seven  students  of  the  Royal 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Nor- 
wood, who  entered  for  examinations — 
musical,  literary,  and  commercial — during 
the  summer  term. 

Among  the  outstanding  successes  was  that 
of  John  Deegan,  who  has  been  awarded  the 
Gold  Medal,  given  to  the  candidate  obtaining 
the  highest  marks  throughout  the  British 
Isles  in  the  Licentiate  Examination  of  the 
Guildhall  School  of  Music. 

John  Robinson  obtained  the  Fellowship 
Diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Organists  in 
July,  and  the  Associate  Diploma  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Music  in  September,  and 


G;orge  Singleton  addod  another  to  the  long 
list  of  students  of  ths  College  who  have 
obtained  the  Licentiate  Diploma  of  ^the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music.  Ethel  Berkley 
entered  for  the  Associate  Diploma  of  Trinity 
College  of  Music,  London,  for  the  organ,  and 
was  successful. 

Blind  Piano  Recitalist. 

Last  month,  Mr.  Edward  Isaacs,  the 
famous  Manchester  blind  pianist,  gave  a 
series  of  recitals  in  the  National  progranune 
of  the  B.B.C. 

Blind  Composer  Becomes  a  Lay  Brother. 

Mr.  Anthony  Jawelak,  a  blind  composer, 
recently  became  a  lay  brother  of  the  Order 
of  Our  Lady  of  Mt.  Carmel  at  Niagara  Falls. 
Brtj.  Anthony  has  played  with  the  Pitts- 
burgh Symphony  Orchestra  and  has  com- 
posed many  musical  works.  lie  will  teach 
music  at  Mount  Carmel  College,  Falls  View, 
and  will  also  do  menial  work. 

A  Successful  Blind  Music  Teacher. 

Miss  Marjorie  Renshaw,  of  Warrington,  a 
pupil  of  Mr.  C.  I.  Currie,  a  blind  nmsic 
master,  has  secured  the  Certificate  of  Special 
Merit  awarded  by  the  Trinity  College  of 
Music,  London.  Mr.  C.  H.  Dawson,  the 
local  secretary  of  the  College,  said  no  pupil 
and  teacher  in  the  town  had  been  so  success- 
ful. When  Mr.  Currie  came  to  the  town 
14  years  ago,  no  one  foresaw  the  wonderful 
progress  he  was  going  to  make  as  a  teacher 
of  music.  He  was  a  brilliant  pianist  and  an 
excellent  teacher.  The  Mayor,  in  presenting 
the  Certificate  to  Miss  Renshaw,  whom  he 
warmly  congratulated,  said  that  he  had  been 
interested  in  Mr.  Currie 's  career  as  a  teacher 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  had  always  ad- 
mired his  ability,  courage  and  patience.  His 
career  should  be  an  inspiration  to  everyone 
to  try  to  make  what  seemed  to  be  stumbling- 
blocks  stepping-stones  to  success.  The 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Warring  tcju, 
Widnes  and  District  Society  for  the  Blind 
have  passed  a  resolution,  congratulating  Mr. 
Currie,  and  intend  to  recognise  his 
achievement  by  some  small  presentation. 

Mr.  Currie  is  aged  ^^.  He  was  educated 
at  Preston  School  for  the  Blind  and  at  Hen- 
shaw's  Institution,  Manchester.  He  be- 
came a  pianoforte  tuner,  and  later  gained 
his  diploma  as  a  teacher  of  music.  He  is 
totally  blind. 
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ANNOUNOMINTS 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 
NEW  PUBLICATIONS 
MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  muisc  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  three-quarters  for  the  blind  resident 
in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire, 
The  minimum  price  is  6d.  per  copy. 

s.    (I. 

CHURCH-^ 

n/ioo     Gardiner,  H.  Balfour.     Evening  Hymn 

(Anthem),  V.S.  20 

ORGAN— 

Ti,6oT  Bach.  Choral  Prelude,  "  Erbarm'  dich 
mein,  O  Herre  Gott  "  (Book  18, 
Miscellaneous  Choral  Preludes,  No- 
vello  Edition)  .  .  .  .  ..20 

11,602     Handel.     First    Organ    Concerto   in    G 

(arr.  by  W.  T.  Best) 3     .| 

T1693  Wagner.  Prelude  to  Act  III,  from 
"  Die  Meistersinger  "  (Edited  by 
A.  H.  Brewer)  . .  . .  ..20 

PIANO— 

1 1,60  I  Associated  Board  Examinations,  1933 
— Studies  and  Pieces.  Preliminary 
Examination  .  .  .  .  ..20 

11.695  Debussy.     Danseuses  de  Delphes        .  .      20 

11.696  Grieg.     Stimmungen  (Impressions),  Op. 

73  ••  ••3     4 

11.697  Grovlez.     Chanson  du   Chasseur   (from 

"  I/Almanach  aux  Images  ")  . .      20 

11.698  Liszt.     Liebestraum  No.  2  in  E  ..20 

11.699  Moszkowski.     Three    Arabesques,    Op. 

61  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..24 

11.700  Scarlatti.     Sonata  in  F  ..  ..  ..20 

11.701  Sonata  in  G  (Allegro)      ..  ..  ..20 

DANCE— 

TT,702     Burke,  J.     Just  Another  Dream  of  You, 

Song-Waltz      .  .  .  .  .  .  ..20 

11.703  Jason,  W.,  and  Burton,  V.    When  We're 

Alone,  Song  Fox-Trot  .  .  .  .      20 

11.704  Lewis,  Sherman  and  David.     A  Bunga- 

low, A  Piccolo  and  You,  Song  Fox- 
Trot      . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..20 

11.705  Sarony,     L.     When     the     Band     Goes 

Marching  By,  Song  Fox-Trot  .  .      20 

SONGS- 
IT, 706     Coates,  Eric.    The  Little  Green  Balcony, 

E  flat :    E— El  . .  . .  .".20 

17.707  Oiiilter,     Roger.     Over    the     Land     is 

April,  C  :    D— E^ 20 

11.708  Schubert.     Wohin    (Whither?),    G: 

D— Gi 20 

11.709  Schumann.     Mit   Myrthen   und    Rosen 

(Oh,  Would  I  Had  Rose  or  Myrtle), 

D  :     D— Gi 20 

11,770     Shaw,  Martin.     In  Liverpool,  Where  I 

Was  Bred,  Sea  Shanty  (Unison)      .  .      20 

11.711  Speaks,     Oley.     Morning,     C     minor: 

C — E^  natural  . .  . .  ..20 

11.712  Thiman,   E.  H.     My  Bonny  Lass   She 

Smileth,  E  :    C— F^ 20 

THEORY- 
IT, 713     Macpherson,    Stewart.     Melody    and 

Harmony  (Chapters  i — 8)      .  .  ;/^i      i     4 

BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

EDUCATIONAL:  ENGLISH— 

11,626     King's    English,    by    A.    Lloyd    James. 


per  vol.    s.    d. 
Grade    2,    Large   size,    Interpointed, 
Pamphlet.     E.21        .  .  .  .  ..20 

EDUCATIONAL :  MATHEMATICS— 

11,534-11,536     Pupils'     Class-Book     of    Arith- 
metic,   Book    4,    by    E.    J.    S.    Lay. 
Grade   2,    Intermediate   size,    Inter- 
pointed, Stiff  Covers.     3  vols.  B.180     6     3 
FICTION- 
IT, 427-11,430     Foe-Farrell,  by  Sir  A.  Ouiller- 
Couch.     Grade  2,  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers,  4  vols.    F.239     6     o 
11,354-11,357     Little  Men,  by  Louisa  M.  Alcott. 
Grade    2,    Large   size,    Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers,  4  vols.     F.227  .  .      5     9 

11,350-11,353     Paddy-the-Next-Best-Thing,  by 
Gertrude  Page.     Grade  2,  Large  size, 
,'  Interpointed,   Paper  Covers,   4  vols. 

F.248    ..  ..  63 

11,474-11,480     Rob  Roy,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Grade    2,    Large   size,    Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers,  7  vols.     F.431  .  .      60 

11,424-11,426     Ship    of    Stars,  The,   by  Sir  A. 
Quiller-Couch.     Grade  2,  Large  size, 
Interpointed,   Paper  Covers,   3  vols. 
F.162     .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  •  •      5     '^ 

11,437-11,439     Witness  for  the   Defence,   The, 
by  A.  E.  W.  Mason.     Grade  2,  Large 
size,     Interpointed,     Paper     Covers, 
3  vols.     F.167  .  .  .  .  ..59 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES:  FRENCH— 
11,627     E.Trly    Stages    in    French,    by    E.    M. 
Stephan.     Grade  2,  I^arge  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Pamphlet.     E.22     . .  ..20 

HISTORY- 
IT, 431-11,436     Romance  of  George  Villiers,  The, 
by    Philip    Gibbs.     Grade    2,    Large 
size,     Interpointed,     Paper     Covers, 
6  vols.     F.367  .  .  .  .  ..60 

MISCELLANEOUS- 
IT, 442-1 1,444     Public    Speaking    for    Business 
Men,  by  Sidney  F.  Wicks.     Grade  2, 
Large      size,      Interpointed,      Paper 
Covers,   3  vols.     F.T46  .  .  .  .      50 

POETRY— 

11,4.(0-11,441  Selected  Poems  by  John  Dryden. 
Grade  2,  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers,   2  vols.     F.T23  .  .      63 

TRAVEL— 

11,481-11,483  In  Quest  of  the  Sun,  by  Alain 
Gerbault.  Grade  2,  Large  size,  In- 
terpointed, Paper  Covers,  3  vols. 
F.167    .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  •■59 

NEW    BRAILLE    POCKET-FRAME. 

A  new  pocket-frame  can  now  be  obtained  from  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland 
Street,  London,  W.  i.  It  is  of  foreign  manufacture, 
and  is  five  inches  by  three  and  a  quarter  inches  in 
size  ;  it  will  write  interlined  Braille,  and  there  are 
five  lines  on  each  side  of  the  frame,  which  is  grooved 
and  does  not  have  individual  pits  for  each  character. 
Price,  inclusive  of  duty,  four  shillings. 

MOON  BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles'^and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

per  vol.  s.  d. 
3,259-3,264     Salute   to  Adventurers,    by   John 

Buchan,  6  vols.  (Limited  Edition)  .  .      90 

AN    EXPERIMENT    IN    MOON    TYPE. 

Some  Moon  readers  have  expressed  a  dislike  for 
the  present  method  of  printing  by  which  Moon  lines 
are  read  alternatively  from  left  to  right,  and  from  right 
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to  left.  It  has  therefore  been  decided,  as  an  experiment, 
to  issue  a  story  in  which  the  lines  always  read  from 
left  to  right,  as  in  inkprint. 

The  experimental  story  is  entitled  "  Sixpence  " 
(from  "  Something  Childish,  and  Other  Stories,"  by 
Katharine  Mansfield),  and  is  issued  in  a  large  size 
pamphlet  of  14  pages,  price  2s.,  catalogue  No.  3,370 
(British  readers  are  allowed  the  usual  two-thirds 
discount). 

The  views  of  readers  of  Moon  on  the  new  method 
would  be  much  valued,  and  it  is  also  hoped  that  Home 
Teachers  will  obtain  the  opinions  of  their  pupils  and 
ex-pupils.  Letters  to  be  addressed  to  the  General 
Editor,  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great 
Portland  Street,  W.  i. 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    STUDENTS'    LIBRARY. 
ADDITIONS. 
BIOGRAPHY,  Vols. 

Akbar,  by  Laurence  Binyon         .  .  .  .  .  .        2 

Mahatma  Gandhi,  by  C.  F.  Andrews      .  .  .  .        5 

CLASSICS. 
Catullus,  Notes  to,  by  H.  V.  Macnaughten  and 
A.  R.  Ramsay     .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        i 

ENGLISH   LITERATURE, 

Grierson,    IT.    J.    C.     Background    of    English 
Literature  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        3 

HISTORY. 
Chambers,  R.  W.     England  Before  the  Norman 
Conquest  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        6 

Prothero,  G.  W.     Select  Statutes  and  Constitu- 
tional Documents  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .      10 

LAW. 

Gibson's  Guide  to  Stephen's  Commentaries       .  .        8 
Topham,  A.  F.     Company  Law  (1931  Ed.)      .  .        8 
SCIENCE. 

Andrade,  E.  N.  da  C.     Mechanism  of  Nature  .  .        2 
Weatherhead,  L.  D.     Mastery  of  Sex   .  .  .  .        3 

THEOLOGY  AND  RELIGIONS. 

St.  Athanasius.  On  the  Incarnation  (Trans,  by 
A.  Robertson)      .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        2 

Tagore,  Rabindranath.     Religion  of  Man  .  .        2 


NATIONAL    LIBRARY    FOR    THE    BLIND. 
ADDITIONS— SEPTEMBER,  1932. 

FICTION. 

Bowen,   Elizabeth.     Joining  Charles,  and  Other 
Stories 

Bush,  G.     Dead  Man's  Music      .  . 

Delafield,  E.  M.     Challenge  to  Clarissa 

Farjeon,  J.  J.     Person  Called  "  Z  " 

Harker,  L.  Allen.     Hilda  Ware  .  . 

Lucas,  E.  V.     Down  the  Sky  :    An  Entertain- 
ment 

Mackenzie,   Compton.     Buttercups  and  Daisies 

Manning-Sanders,    Ruth.     Growing   Trees 

Martyr,   Weston.     ;/;2oo    Millionaire,  and  Other 
Stories 

Riley,  W.     Way  of  the  Wine  Press 

Soutar,  Andrew.     Road  to  Romance    .  . 

Walpole,  Hugh.     Judith  Paris   .  . 

Wodehouse,   P.  G.     Summer  Lightning 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Congreve,  V.     Way  of  the  World  ;    A  Play      .  . 

Failing,  Keith.     Sketches  in  19th  Century  Bio- 
graphy from    The    Times 

Forman,  H.  J.     Grecian  Italy   .  . 

Gordon,  Seton.  In  the  Highlands 
*Lubbock,  Percy.  Craft  of  Fiction 
*Seely,  Rt.  Hon.  J.  E.  B.     Adventure 

Shelley,    Percy   Bysshe.     Revolt    of    Islrm    (E. 
W.  Austin  Memorial).    .  . 
*Thomas,  Edward.     Literary  Pilgrim  in  England 
*  Stereotyped  books. 


Vols. 


JUVENILE. 

Bell,  Lettice.     The  Expected  King 
Power,    Rhoda.     Stories  from  Evervwhere 

GRADE  I. 

Hav,  Ian.     Shallow  End  :    Short  Stories 

MOON. 

Barton,  B.     Book  Nobody  Knows 
Barton,  B.     Man  Nobody  Knows 
Hocking,  J.     Wagon  and  the  Star 
Ruck,  Berta.     Wrong  Mr.  Right 


Vols. 


COLLEGE  OF  TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND. 

NATIONAL    DIPLOMA    FOR    BLIND    PIANOFORTE 

TUNERS. 

The  next  examination  for  the  Diploma  will  be  held 
on  30th  November,  1932.  Forms  of  application  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Hon.  Registrar  of  the  College, 
224-6-8,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  i,  and 
must  be  returned  not  later  than  31st  October,  1932. 

SCHOLARSHIPS    FOR    THE     BLIND,     DECEMBER, 

1932. 

The  next  Examination  for  Gardner's  Trust  Scholar- 
ships of  the  annual  value  of  /40,  tenable  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E.19, 
will  be  held  on  Saturday,  December  3rd,  and  Monday, 
December  5th.  Candidates  must  have  reached  the 
age  of  16  on  or  before  the  date  of  the  Examination, 
must  have  resided  in  England  or  Wales  for  the  last 
five  years  and  be  intending  to  remain  so  resident. 
Application  should  be  made  to  the  Principal  on  or 
before  Saturday,  November  19th,  or  the  Candidate's 
name  will  not  be  placed  on  the  list. 

PROCEEDINGS    OF    THE    WORLD    CONFERENCE, 
NEW    YORK    (1931). 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  by  which  copies  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  World  Conference  at  New  York  can 
now  be  supplied  through  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  to  workers  for  the  blind  in  Great  Britam 
at  £1  (£1  OS.  9d.  post  free).  The  Report  is  a  valuable 
store  of  information  on  work  for  the  blind  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  -oi  all  anxious 
to  know  the  present  position  of  blind  welfare  and  the 
possible  lines  of  its  future  development. 


AIMRTISMNTS 

COMFORTABLE  HOME  OFFERED  to  two  people 
in  private  house.  Large  sunny  garden,  quiet  road 
near  sea.  Own  vegetables,  fruit  and  eggs.  Personal 
service  and  care.  Write  M.C.,  c/o  Editor,  The  New 
Beacon,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.i. 


Young  Woman,  partially  trained  HOME   TEACHER 

cf  the  Blind,  seeks  an  appointment  where  she  may 
oomplete  her  certificate.  Speaks  Welsh  and  English. 
For  reference  apply  to  Mr.  John  Wickcns,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  N.aV.  Society  for  the  Blind.  Address, 
Sally  Hughes,  12,  Ffrydlas  Road,  Bethesda,  N.  Wales. 

EMPLOY  BLIND  SHORTHAND  TYPISTS. 

N.I.B.  TYPING  BUREAU. 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W,l, 

Efficient  blind  shorthand-typists  undertake  corre- 
spondence and  other  typing  work.  Duplicating. 
Reasonable  charges. 
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PLANNING  THE  BLIND  WORLD 

I. 

The  Present  Situation. 

THE  Blind  World  is  now  beginning  to  realise  the  implications  of  the  Local 
Government  Act  of  1929.  The  decentralisation  of  authority  and  responsibility, 
which  is  the  essence  of  that  Act,  has  hastened  the  municipahsation  of  local 
work  for  the  blind  in  some  areas  where  voluntaryism  was  weak  and  socialism 
strong.  The  Northern  Counties  Association,  directed  with  great  energy  and 
abihty  but  with,  perhaps,  an  inadequate  appreciation  of  the  functions  and 
value  of  voluntaryism,  has  remodelled  its  constitution  on  a  plan  organically 
different  from  that  on  which  other  Counties  Associations  are  constructed.  The  National 
Institute  for  the  BUnd,  completing  a  constitutional  change  which  was  begun  in  agreement  with 
the  Advisory  Committee  in  1926,  has  put  itself  under  the  control  of  a  Council  fully  representative 
of  organisations  for  and  of  the  blind,  and,  while  affirming  the  principle  of  voluntaryism,  has 
admitted  to  its  Executive  Council  nominees  of  the  national  associations  of  local  government 
authorities  on  the  one  hand  and  of  professional  bodies  inside  the  Blind  World  on  the  other. 
The  Local  Government  Act  has  been  an  important  factor,  if  not  the  main  factor,  in  these 
happenings.  They  are  significant.  Times  have  changed,  and  agencies  for  the  blind  have  to 
learn  to  operate  under  the  influence  of  new  forces,  wasting  no  time  in  idle  regrets  for  the  old 
order  of  things,  but  devising  fresh  ways  and  means  of  gaining  their  unchanging  objective, 
the  moral  and  material  well-being  of  the  blind. 

In  the  October  issue  of  The  New  Beacon  "  County  Worker  "  has  declared  that  as  a  result 
of  the  Local  Government  Act,  the  Blind  World  is  "  floundering  "  in  a  third  stage  of  adminis- 
trative evolution,  the  antecedents  of  which  were  first  the  pre-1920  stage  of  experiment,  petty 
independence  and  non-conformity,  and,  second,  the  1920-1929  stage  of  centralisation  and 
comparative  conformity.  The  third  stage  is  that  of  "  County  and  County  Borough  autonomy 
and  national  chaos."  "  Simplissimus,"  to  whose  article  in  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  a  corres- 
pondent in  this  issue  calls  attention,  asserts  that  the  Act  has  done  "  serious  harm  by  dragging 
in  the  Local  Authorities  as  an  intermediary  between  the  Central  Department  and  the  Agencies." 
As  generalisations,  both  these  views  are  at  least  exaggerated.  The  loss  of  direct  inspection 
by  the  Ministry  of  Health  is  serious  ;  but  many  Local  Authorities — ^we  would  instance  the 
L.C.C.  only  as  one  of  the  many — are  applying  themselves  to  their  enlarged  task  with  energy 
and  ability,  and  their  insistence  on  efficiency,  as  they  see  it,  and  economy,  as  they  feel  it,  will 
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be  beneficial.  It  is  unwise  to  talk  about 
"dragging  in  the  Local  Authorities"  as 
intermediaries.  The  principle  of  evolution 
is  at  work.  No  one  can  seriously  maintain 
that  the  services  of  the  blind  should  remain 
in  splendid  isolation  as  too  difficult  for 
Local  Authorities  to  administer,  while  Local 
Authorities  are  made  masters  of  the  rest  of 
their  house.  If  the  Blind  World  is  "  floun- 
dering in  national  chaos,"  that  is  an  argument 
not  that  we  should  cry  for  the  moon  to  rise 
again  after  it  has  set,  but  that  we  should  all 
consider  without  prejudice  how  local,  re- 
gional and  national  work  for  the  blind  can 
be  effectively  co-ordinated. 

This  question  of  co-ordination  has  for  a 
long  time  demanded  solution.  It  is  brought 
to  the  forefront  by  the  County  Councils 
Association's  resolutions  reported  on  page  251 
of  this  issue  of  The  New  Beacon. 

The  County  Councils  Association,  in 
response  to  requests  made  for  financial 
support  by  the  College  of  Teachers  and  the 
Association  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind, 
has  expressed  the  view  that  Local  Authori- 
ties should  not  be  involved  in  any  increased 
expenditure  in  order  to  make  payments  to 
what  seems  to  it  an  excessive  number  of 
voluntary  bodies  undertaking  functions  in 
connection  with  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 
It  goes  on  to  request  the  Minister  of  Health, 
in  the  interests  of  efficiency  and  economical 
administration,  to  endeavour  to  secure 
greater  combination  of  effort  among  such 
bodies,  preferably  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Such  a  request  cannot  be  ignored,  and  we 
are  compelled  to  ask  ourselves  whether  it 
is  not  possible  for  all  the  bodies  concerned 
to  concert  a  plan  while  they  are  still  in  the 
way,  and  before  they  come  to  judgment. 

"  County  Worker's  "  proposal,  that  the 
N.I.B.  and  the  Union  of  Counties  Associations 
for  the  Blind  should  enter  into  some  scheme 
of  close  affiliation,  might  be  the  first  step 
to  such  a  plan,  but  at  the  moment,  it  may 
usefully  be  considered  as  part  of  the  larger 
question. 

II. 

National  and  Associative  Bodies. 

The  opinion  that  there  are  too  many  na- 
tional bodies  for  the  blind  has  of  late  been 
freely  expressed  in  several  quarters.     Taken 
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literally,  it  has  little  justification.  The 
blind  world  needs  a  strong  and  capable 
N.I.B.  as  much  as  it  needs  a  comprehensive 
and  well-organised  LTnion  of  Associations. 
It  needs  an  ably  staffed  and  well-furnished 
National  Library  for  the  Blind.  It  needs 
an  active  College  of  Teachers  and  a  vigorous 
Association  of  Workshop  Managers.  What 
is  required  of  all  these  bodies  is  that  they 
should  work  together,  covering  the  whole 
national  field  of  consultative  and  executive 
action,  and  strengthening  the  local  and 
regional  agencies,  whether  voluntary  or 
municipal,  in  the  discharge  of  their  proper 
functions. 

The  first  step  towards  sound  planning  is 
to  define  and  gauge  the  capacity  of  the 
five  national  bodies  which  have  to  be  taken 
into  account. 

Clear  thinking  on  this  problem  has  been 
obscured  by  an  arbitrary  definition  of  the 
term  national,  which  ought  perhaps  to  have 
been  scotched  before. 

It  has  had  some  currency,  and  "  Simplissi- 
mus  "  (whose  Latin  at  least  might  have 
been  correct  !)  reproduces  it  with  un- 
critical faithfulness.  By  it  national  bodies 
are  not  bodies  which  perform  national 
services,  but  only  those  bodies  which  are 
formed  as  national  associations  of  local 
societies  or  officials. 

This  definition,  which  would  not  pass 
muster  for  a  moment  in  other  spheres  of 
action,  is,  in  point  of  fact,  particularly  in- 
applicable to  the  facts  of  the  blind  world. 
The  genius  of  the  blind  world  has  been 
that  individuals  and  groups  of  people  have 
taken  in  hand  tasks  which  needed  doing, 
seeking  sanction  from  the  needs  of  the 
blind  and  their  own  consciences.  The  N.I.B. 
and  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind  have 
as  much  right  to  be  national  bodies  doing 
national  work  as  the  Birmingham  Royal 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  the  Royal  Blind 
Asylum,  Bristol,  or  any  other  great  local 
Institution  has  to  be  the  responsible  society 
for  its  civic  area.  To  arrogate  for  associative 
bodies  alone  the  right  to  be  national  is, 
in  fact,  to  deny  the  right  of  anyone  to  do 
anything  for  the  blind  except  on  a  syndi- 
calist basis. 

This  is  a  peculiarly  dangerous  doctrine. 
The  argument  that  associative  bodies  alone 
have  authority  cannot  be  applied  only  to 
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national  bodies.  What  is  sauce  for  the 
national  goose  must  be  sauce  also  for  the 
local  gander.  Would  "  Simplissimus  "  ad- 
mit that  a  local  Institution  or  Society  should 
be  governed  only  by  shop  stewards  or  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  for  whom  it  exists  ? 
No  ;  the  executive  national  bodies  for  the 
blind  are  the  bodies  which  perform  national 
services  for  the  blind,  and  progress  in  na- 
tional work  depends  on  giving  them  scope 
for  energy,  initiative  and  enterprise. 

On  the  other  hand,  associative  national 
bodies  have  not,  as  "  Simplissimus  "  art- 
lessly alleges,  "  a  nation-wide  constituency 
and  programme."  They  have  something 
quite  different  :  a  selective  constituency  and 
a  restricted  programme.  The  business  of 
the  Union  of  Counties  Associations  is  to 
bring  together  the  Counties  Associations 
for  consultation  and  for  such  joint  action 
as  can  be  taken  through  the  machinery  of 
the  Associations.  The  College  of  Teachers' 
function  is  to  promote  and  protect  the  pro- 
fessional interests  of  the  teachers  of  the  blind, 
to  raise  the  status  of  the  profession  and  to 
improve  its  technique.  The  Association 
of  Workshops  for  the  Blind  has  a  similar 
function  in  respect  of  workshop  management. 
All  three  bodies  have  important  duties  to 
perform.  None  of  them  have  large  resources. 
The  N.LB.  is,  in  fact,  co-operating  with  all  of 
them,  and  assisting  their  work  in  divers 
ways.  They,  in  their  turn,  have  their 
place  on  the  Executive  Council  of  the  N.TB. 
To  suggest,  as  "  Simplissimus  "  does  with 
apparent  seriousness,  that  four  representa- 
tives of  the  three  existing  associative  bodies 
should  form  a  National  Council — which 
would  also  be  the  Advisory  Committee  to 
the  Minister  of  Health  and  to  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Education  ! — is  to  carry  an 
illogicality  to  a  ridiculous  extreme.  To  make 
a  sensible  and  workable  plan,  we  of  the  Blind 
World  have  to  start  with  our  feet  on  facts 
and  our  eyes  on  practical  organisation. 
Only  so  can  we  win  and  keep  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Local  Authorities,  who,  whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  are  in  the  position  of  being 
our  masters.  It  would  be  wise  of  us  to 
sink  unprofitable  controversies,  and  draw 
the  sting  of  criticism  by  facing  boldly  the 
problems  of  local,  regional  and  national 
administration  in  single-minded  desire  to 
achieve  efficiency  and  effectiveness. 


III. 


An  Opportunity  for  Statesmanship. 

Here  is  a  rare  opportunity  for  statesman- 
ship. Power  to  perform  is  of  more  impor- 
tance than  definitions.  The  issue  between 
voluntaryism  and  municipalisation  is  diffi- 
cult but  to  a  large  extent  unreal.  No  one 
seriously  desires  to  cripple  the  N.I.B.  and 
National  Library  for  the  Blind  or  to  impair 
their  power  to  extend  the  range  of  services 
for  the  blind.  Everyone  earnestly  desires 
to  raise  the  status  of  teachers  of  the  blind  ; 
to  facilitate  the  solution  of  workshops'  em- 
ployment problems  ;  to  enable  the  County 
Societies  and  Counties  Associations  to  meet 
together  for  fruitful  consultation  ;  to  put 
the  influence  and  resources  of  the  N.I.B. 
behind  the  functional  or  professional  or- 
ganisations ;  to  co-operate  with  the  organisa- 
tions of  the  blind  which  exist  for  the  pur- 
pose of  self-expression  and  for  securing  a 
proper  measure  of  self-determination ;  to 
work  harmoniously  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness  and  for  a  constantly  enlarging 
programme  of  welfare  work ;  to  facilitate 
the  task  of  the  responsible  official  bodies, 
and  to  preserve,  with  any  necessary  changes 
of  method,  the  priceless  services  of  the  volun- 
tary institutions  and  societies,  whose  record 
is  an  honour  to  the  history  of  British  philan- 
thropy— in  its  full  and  exact  sense. 

How  is  this  fund  of  goodwill  to  be  drawn 
on  for  constructive  ends  ?  The  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  will 
shortly  be  addressing  itself  to  the  resolutions 
passed  by  the  County  Councils  Association. 
It  cannot  proceed  far  without  consultation 
with  the  national  bodies  concerned  and 
without  examining  the  existing  structure  of 
regional  organisation.  The  Blind  World 
has  in  the  past  had  more  than  its  fair  share  of 
jealous  divisions.  Old  history  has  made  it 
difficult  for  any  person  or  organisation  to 
take  the  initiative  in  getting  together. 
Something  in  the  nature  of  a  conference 
convened  by  the  Advisory  Committee  would 
enable  the  problem  to  be  frankly  discussed 
in  an  atmosphere  of  reahties,  and  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  in  such  circumstances  good- 
will and  commonsense  would  not  prevail. 

E. 
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HOME  NEWS 

Greenwich  Social  Club  for  the  Blind. 

The  Mayor  of  Greenwich  (Councillor  Mrs.  Turner)  opened  a  new  Social  Club  for  the 
Blind  at  Greenwich  last  month.  Lady  Dyson,  wife  of  the  Astronomer  Royal,  is  the 
chairman  of  the  new  club,  Sir  Frank  Dyson  is  a  vice-president,  and  others  supporting 
the  movement  are  Lord  Crewe,  Lord  Camden,  Lady  Henderson,  Sir  J.  Henderson, 
Sir  George  Hume,  M.P.,  Lady  Hume,  Sir  Kingsley  Wood,  Sir  W.  Wayland,  M.P.,  and 
the  Mayor  of  Deptford  (Councillor  G.  W.  Strong). 

Re-opening  of  N.I.B.  Organ  and  Concert  by  Blind  Choir. 

To  mark  the  re-opening  of  the  Armitage  Hall  Organ,  which  has  recently  been 
reconstructed  to  bring  it  into  line  with  that  at  the  Royal  College  of  Organists,  the  Choir 
of  the  Leatherhead  School  for  the  Blind  are  giving  a  Concert  at  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  on  Wednesday,  December  7th,  at  6  p.m.  Mr.  H.  C.  Warrilow,  F.R.C.O., 
Organist  of  the  National  Institute,  will  contribute  organ  solos  to  the  programme. 
The  Chairman  and  Council  of  the  Institute  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  all  to  be  present 
on  this  occasion. 

Swiss  Cottage  Old  Pupils'  Boat  Race  Meeting. 

The  fourth  annual  boat  race  meeting  of  the  Swiss  Cottage  School  for  the  BHnd 
Old  Pupils  was  held  last  month  on  the  lake  of  Regent's  Park.  Miss  Edith  Dadson  won 
the  Single  Sculls  for  Ladies,  and  in  the  Men's  Single  Sculls  there  was  a  most  thrilling 
dead-heat  by  Mr.  "C.  Green  and  Mr.  G.  Dudley.  The  former  only  began  to  scull  during 
the  summer.  The  Ladies'  Double  Sculls  were  won  by  Miss  E.  Dadson  and  Miss  Amy 
Perry,  the  Men's  by  Mr.  S.  Gibbs  and  Mr.  C.  Green.  The  winning  lady  and  man  of 
the  Single  Sculls  races  finally  competed :  Mr.  C.  Green  was  the  winner. 

The  Blind  in  the  Irish  Free  State. 

Under  the  new  Old  Age  Pensions  Act,  1932,  blind  persons  in  the  Irish  Free  State 
over  the  age  of  thirty  are  entitled  to  such  a  pension  as  normally  they  would  receive 
at  the  age  of  seventy  if  they  were  sighted.  In  addition  to  the  income  limits  imposed, 
the  following  conditions  must  be  satisfied  : — 

(i)  The  claimant  must  satisfy  the  pension  authorities  that  he  is  so  blind  that 
either  he  cannot  perform  any  work  for  which  eyesight  is  essential,  or  that  he  cannot 
continue  his  ordinary  occupation. 

(2)  That  where  the  pension  authorities  are  satisfied  that  a  person  could  obtain 
remunerative  employment,  the  remuneration  which  he  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  derive  from  such  employment  shall  be  taken  into  consideration  in  computing  his 
means. 

(3)  The  claimant  must  satisfy  the  pension  authorities  that  since  reaching  the  age 
of  eighteen  he  has,  if  a  citizen  of  the  Free  State,  resided  in  the  Free  State  for  an  aggregate 
period  of  six  years ;  if  not  such  a  citizen,  that  he  has  thus  resided  for  an  aggregate  of 
sixteen  years. 

Lord  Derby  Opens  Extension  to  the  Liverpool  School  for  the  Blind. 

On  October  31st,  Lord  Derby  opened  the  handsome  new  extension  to  the  Liverpool 

School  for  the  Blind,  which  covers  the  site  formerly  occupied  by  the  Church  for  the  Blind, 

.     . ..    Hardman   Street.     Lord   Derby,   who  was   accompanied  by   Lady  Derby,   performed 

the  opening  ceremony  in  the  upper  workroom,  where  a  large  gathering  was  presided 

[   over  by  the  Lord  Mayor. 

-    .  The  school,  whose  accommodation  is  now  so  largely  expanded,  is  the  oldest  of  its 

kind  in  the  world  with  the  exception  of  one  in  Paris,  having  been  founded  in  1790. 

In  the  new  extension  are  workrooms  for  the  instruction  of  local  blind  girls,  under  model 

.  --    conditions,  in  the  use  of  knitting  machines,  and  a  most  attractive  shop  is  provided  for 
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the  sale  of  the  goods  made  by  these  and 
other  pupils.  There  are  also  rooms  for 
domestic  training  and  recreation,  fitting- 
room,  offices,  bathroom,  dormitory,  and 
dining  hall.  The  building  was  designed  by 
Mr.  Anthony  Minoprio  and  Mr.  Hugh  G. 
C.  Spencely,  who  were  trained  at  Liverpool 
University  School  of  Architecture. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  at  the  opening  cere- 
mony, paid  tribute  to  the  late  Sir  H.  Wade 
Deacon,  for  sixteen  years  president  of  the 
institution  and  actively  associated  with  it 
for  thirty-five  years.  He  went  on  to  say 
that  the  committee  had  made  provision  for 
the  continuous  employment  of  girls  handi- 
capped by  blindness  who  would  otherwise 
be  excluded  from  occupation  in  the  indus- 
trial world,  and  who  gave  training  in 
domestic  subjects  to  enable  pupils  to  play  a 
useful  part  in  home  life  upon  leaving  the      ?''•  ^'^f'\  ^f'^;  ^«"",',\' '  J'S  .^^  ^''-  ■^^'^  ^j'ff 

,        .  -^  -^  °  her  method  of  "  hearing      by  feeling  the  action  of  the 

SCllOOl.  muscles  of  the  speaker's  face. 

Lord  Derby  also  spoke  in  terms  of  warm  appreciation  of  Sir  H.  Wade  Deacon,  who, 
he  said,  had  left  behind  him  such  places  as  this  school  as  mementoes  of  his  devoted 
work  for  the  city.  Liverpool  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  so  old  and  valuable  an  institution 
as  the  School  for  the  Blind,  which  had  kept  well  abreast  of  the  times  in  its  determination 
to  help  the  afflicted  in  the  battle  of  life. 

He  had  been  repeatedly  struck  by  the  extraordinary  cheerfulness  of  the  blind 
and  their  remarkable  adaptability  and  willingness  to  learn.  "  They  never  let  you 
think  they  feel  what  you  feel  for  them — despondency  as  to  their  future,"  said  his  lordship. 
The  outstanding  feature  of  work  done  for  them  was  that  it  preserved  their  self-respect 
and  let  them  know  that  they  were  not  a  drag  on  others. 

The  remarkable  bronze  doors  to  the  new  Extension  are  reproduced  and  described 
on  page  252. 


A  PERMANENT  MUSEUM 


HE  Museum  of  Bhndiana, 
which  was  opened  at  the 
National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  on  June  24th,  1931, 
has  now  been  established  on 
a  permanent  basis.  It  has 
not  been  possible,  unfor- 
tunately, owing  to  space  limitations,  to  house 
the  Museum  in  one  room,  or  even  on  one 
floor,  but  the  show  cases  trail  a  most  in- 
teresting way  from  the  Entrance  Hall  of  the 
Institute,  up  the  right-hand  staircase,  and 
so  to  the  Armitage  Hall. 

The  show-case  in  the  Entrance  Hall  con- 
tains an  exhibit  of  typewriters  designed 
or  suitable  for  the  blind,  shorthand-writing 


machines.  Braille  writers,  and  apparatus 
designed  for  the  production  of  limited  edi- 
tions of  Braille  books  from  manuscript 
master-sheets. 

A  case  to  the  right  of  the  stairs  contains  a 
selection  of  embossed  books,  while  on  the 
first  half-flight  of  stairs  are  three  cases, 
containing  :  (i)  Braille  watches,  clocks, 
thermometers,  compasses  and  miscellaneous 
articles  such  as  distinctive  badges  for  the 
blind,  measuring  bottles,  letter  weights, 
micrometers,  rulers,  needles  and  needle- 
threaders  ;  (2)  a  further  selection  of  embossed 
books  ;  (3)  apparatus  for  teaching  music  to 
blind  people  and  for  the  teaching  of  music 
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by  the  blind  to  sighted  people,  and  piano- 
forte tuners'  tools. 

On  the  first  landing  there  is  a  case  con- 
taining Braille  boards  and  guides  of  British 
and  foreign  manufacture,  while  on  the  next 
half-flight  of  stairs  a  case  exhibits  apparatus 
designed  to  enable  the  blind  to  write  ordinary 
script  with  a  pen  or  pencil,  representing  the 
products  of  various  countries.  On  the 
Armitage  Hall  landing  there  are  tM'o  cases 
for  embossed  books. 

In  the  Armitage  Hall  there  is  the  large 
case  stretching  right  across  the  south  end, 
and  divided  into  five  sections.  These,  start- 
ing from  the  east  end,  contain  :  (i)  appliances 
— both  modern  and  obsolete — used  in  the 


production  of  Moon  literature  ;  (2)  and  (3 
educational  apparatus,  such  as  arithmetic 
boards,  geometrical  appliances,  etc.  ;  (4) 
games  ;  (5)  wireless  sets  designed  for  the 
blind,  apparatus  for  the  use  of  the  deaf- 
blind  and  various  founts  of  type  now 
obsolete. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  tj^pical  selection  of 
models  of  animals,  buildings,  common  objects, 
etc.,  and  of  maps  in  relief,  all  o  which  are 
used  for  educational  purposes. 

The    Institute's    Museum    has    been    ap- 
proved   by    the     Lords    Commissioners    of 
H.M.  Treasury  as  a  museum  which  may  bene- 
fit by  the  provisions   of  the  Import  Duties 
(Exemptions  No.  2)  Order,  1932. 


THE  INTERCHANGE  OF  BRAILLE  BOOKS 


THE  New  York  Conference, 
by  bringing  together  those 
interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  blind  in  many  countries, 
and  by  pooling  their  exper- 
ience, helped  the  movement 
towards  co-operation  of  all 
kinds.  The  settlement  of  the  long-standing 
question  of  uniform  Braille  was  a  typical 
step  forward,  made  more  possible  by  the 
friendly  informal  discussions  between  English 
and  American  representatives  during  the 
Conference,  and  formally  achieved  at  the 
meeting  held  at  the  National  Library  in 
July  of  this  year. 

A  further  progressive  step,  and  one  closely 
connected  with  it,  has  now  been  taken, 
through  an  agreement  reached  by  the  Ameri- 
can Printing  House  for  the  Blind  and  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  By  this 
agreement,  the  American  Printing  House 
and  the  National  Institute  have  set  them- 
selves to  do  something  to  avoid  duplication 
of  books  in  English  Braille,  to  regularise 
the  supply  of  books  in  Moon,  and  generally 
to  extend  the  range  of  literature  available 
for  the  blind  in  the  British  Empire  and  in 
America. 

Each  organisation  has  undertaken  to 
notify  the  other  before  printing  books  in 
Braille,  so  that  there  may  be  no  overlapping, 
while  the  National  Institute  has  agreed  to 
give  the  American  Printing  House  the  first 
call  on  any  plates  made  by  it  from  which  it 
is  desired  to  print  in  the  United  States,  while 


the  American  Printing  House  will  extend  a 
like  courtesy  to  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind. 

As  far  as  Moon  books  are  concerned,  the 
American  Printing  House  will  not  print 
these,  unless  or  until  some  other  printing 
house  in  the  United  States  does  so,  and  thus 
the  Moon  Society  will  continue  to  supply 
books  in  Moon,  both  in  the  British  Empire 
and  in  the  United  States,  so  long  as  it  is 
able  to  obtain  orders. 

Briefly,  these  are  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment ;  by  its  means  it  is  hoped  that  a  further 
step  forward  will  be  taken  towards  satisfying 
the  needs  of  Braille  readers.  Financial 
stringency  in  all  countries  makes  a  great 
extension  of  Braille  printing  impossible 
to-day,  and  it  is  therefore  specially  desirable 
that  a  step  should  be  taken  just  now  towards 
making  fuller  use  of  the  facilities  available, 
and  preventing  waste. 

A  glance  at  the  catalogue  of  the  American 
Printing  House  shows  that,  while  a  certain 
proportion  of  its  publications  make  a  special 
appeal  to  the  American  reader,  there  is  a 
considerable  number  of  books  that  concern 
the  English  lover  of  literature  everyw-here. 
Jane  Austen's  "  Pride  and  Prejudice," 
Barrie's  "  Little  Minister,"  Winston  Chur- 
chill's "  The  Crisis  "  and  Edith  Wharton's 
"  Age  of  Innocence  "  are  stories  from  the 
catalogue  which  cannot  be  the  exclusive 
possession  of  any  one  country,  because  they 
are  too  good  to  be  insular. 
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LOCAL  GOVERNMEOT  NOTES 


COUNTY  COUNCILS  ASSOCIATION. 

July  Meeting  of  Executive  Council. 

From  Reports  of  the  Public  Health  and  Hous- 
ing Committee,  held  on  June  8th: 

Disposal  of  Blind  Workers'  Products. 

The  Committee  considered  correspondence 
forwarded  by  the  County  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  Gloucestershire  upon  the  subject 
of  the  employment  of  blind  persons  and  the 
disposal  of  their  products. 

In  this  connection  the  Secretary  submitted 
a  circular  letter  recently  addressed  by  the 
Association  of  Municipal  Corporations  to 
their  constituent  authorities,  suggesting  the 
desirability  of  all  necessary  supplies  of  mats, 
baskets,  knitted  goods  and  similar  articles 
being  obtained  from  local  institutions  for 
the  blind. 

It  was  resolved  : — 

That  the  Committee  are  in  entire  agree- 
ment with  the  views  expressed  in  the 
circular  letter  above  referred  to,  and 
recommend  that  a  similar  communication 
be  sent  to  the  county  councils. 

From  Reports  of  the  Public  Health  and  Hous- 
ing Committee,  held  on  July  26th  : 

Contributions  to  Voluntary  Associations. 

The  Committee  considered  : — 

(a)  A  letter  from  the  Association  of  Work- 
shops for  the  Blind  requesting  that,  in  order 
to  meet  part  of  their  necessary  expenditure, 
representations  be  made  to  the  Minister  of 
Health  for  the  payment  to  them  of  a  con- 
tribution of  ;^5oo  under  the  scheme  to  be 
made  by  him,  by  virtue  of  section  102  (i)  of 
the  Local  Government  Act,  1929,  for  the 
second  fixed  grant  period  ; 

{b)  A  letter  from  the  College  of  Teachers 
of  the  Blind  drawing  attention  to  the  grant 
of  £$0  now  received  by  them,  under  the 
scheme  made  by  the  Minister  of  Health  by 
virtue  of  section  102  (i)  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  1929,  for  the  first  fixed  grant 
period  towards  expenses  in  connection  with 
the  annual  examination  of  Home  Teachers, 
and  requesting  the  Association  to  invite 
the  Minister  to  include  a  grant  of  £200  in 
the  scheme  for  the  second  fixed  grant  period. 

Further  correspondence  as  to  the  activities 


and     expenditure     of     these     bodies     was 
submitted  by  the  Secretary. 
It  was  resolved  : — 

(a)  That  the  Committee  do  not  enter- 
tain, on  the  information  now  before  them, 
any  insuperable  objection  to  the  contribu- 
tions asked  for  by  the  above-named 
Associations,  provided  that  such  contribu- 
tions do  not  involve  any  increased  pay- 
ments by  the  local  authorities.  The  Com- 
mittee do  not  consider,  however,  that 
they  are  sufficiently  well  aware  of  the 
activities  of  these  Associations  to  justify 
them  in  giving  definite  support  to  the 
apphcations  either  in  principle  or  in  detail, 
and  they  are  therefore  of  the  opinion  that 
full  responsibility  must  rest  with  the 
Minister  ; 

(b)  The  Committee  desire  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  suggesting  that  the  number 
of  voluntary  bodies,  such  as  the  above, 
undertaking  functions  in  connection  with 
the  welfare  of  the  blind  appears  to  be 
excessive,  and  that  the  Minister  of  Health 
should,  in  the  interest  of  efficient  and 
economical  administration,  endeavour  to 
secure  greater  combination  of  effort,  pre- 
ferably under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  ;  and 

(c)  That  copies  of  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tions be  sent  to  the  Ministry  of  Health 
and  the  Association  of  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions. 

Proposed  Joint  Committee. 

The  Committee  considered  a  letter  from 
the  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations 
submitting  a  memorandum  on  the  subject 
of  the  appointment  of  a  Joint  Committee 
of  the  two  Associations  for  the  purpose  of 
correlating  the  work  of  the  county  and  county 
borough  councils  in  connection  with  the 
welfare  of  the  blind,  and  inviting  observations 
thereon. 

It  was  resolved  : — 

That  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Platts  and 
Dr.  Williams  be  appointed  to  discuss  this 
matter  with  representatives  of  the  Associ- 
ation of  Municipal  Corporations  and  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  and  to  report  to  the 
Committee  at  their  next  meeting. 
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ART  SERVES  THE  BLIND 


Activities  and  Aspirations  Shown  in  the  Bronze  Doors  of  the  Liverpool  School. 


THROUGH  the  courtesy  of 
Messrs.  Minoprio  and 
Spencely,  Chartered  Archi- 
tects, of  i8,  Seymour  Street, 
W.,  we  are  able  to  reproduce 
below  photographs  of  the 
remarkable  bronze  doors  to 
the  new  extension  of  the  Liverpool  School 
for  the  Blind. 

The  bronze  doors  were  designed  and 
modelled  by  James  Woodford,  a  Rome 
Scholar  in  Sculpture,  who  was  also  respon- 


sible for  a  large  group  on  the  Nottingham 
Town  Hall.  Each  door  consists  of  a  plain 
ground  of  |-in.  sheet  bronze,  enriched  with 
three  bronze  reliefs  representing  the  activi- 
ties and  aspirations  of  the  School.  The  two 
upper  motives  are  "  Christ  healing  the 
blind  "  and  "  The  cured  giving  thanks." 
The  four  lower  groups  show  two  men  making 
a  wicker  basket  and  a  leather  bag,  and  two 
women  knitting  and  mending  a  cane  chair. 
At  the  foot  of  the  two  lowest  groups  are 
things  made  at  the  School,  with  a  calf  and  a 
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lamb  to  represent  leather  and  wool  respec- 
tively. The  handles  symbolise  reeds  grow- 
ing in  water. 

The  side  entrance  in  Hope  Street  has  a 
smaller  bronze  door,  on  which  are  three 
reliefs  tied  together  by  a  border  of  reeds  and 
a  base  of  water.  The  upper  relief  shows  a 
man  gathering  reeds  ;  the  middle  one  girls 
working  round  a  table  ;  and  the  bottom  one 
illustrates  two  of  the  knitting  machines  used 
in  the  School. 


Full-size  plaster  casts  of  the  double  doors 
were  exhibited  this  summer  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  where  they  attracted  considerable 
attention. 

The  doors  were  cast  by  the  Morris-Singer 
Company,  of  London,  and  are  superb 
examples  of  craftsmanship.  The  six  motives 
of  the  large  doors  were  cast  separately  and 
applied,  and  the  small  door  was  cast  in  one 
piece.  .    , 


AN    ELOQUENT    APPEAL 


THE  appeal  for  the  Blind 
of  Bristol  and  surrounding 
Counties,  broadcast  from  the 
West  Regional  Station  on 
October  30th,  by  Mr.  Gerard 
E.  Fox,  Chairman  of  the 
Bristol  Blind  Workers'  Sub- 
Committee,  who  is  himself  blind,  was 
remarkable  for  its  originality  and  eloquence. 
"  The  world  of  the  blind  during  the  last 
50  years  has  not  only  been  reformed,"  said 
Mr.  Fox,  "  it  has  been  revolutionised, 
turned  upside  down  and  inside  out,  and  it 
was  about  time.  The  lot  of  our  blind 
population  is  indeed  vastly  improved.  Still, 
the  opportunity  is  afforded  to  remind 
listeners,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  exist- 
ence and  needs  of  those  who  find  them- 
selves banished  from  the  world  of  physical 
eyesight,  a  world  the  inhabitants  of  which 
do  not  always  appreciate  their  blessings. 

"  We  hear  a  great  deal  in  these  days  of 
the  value  of  vitamins  in  our  food.  Has  it 
ever  occurred  to  you  that  there  are  mental 
as  well  as  chemical  vitamins  ? 

"Is  it  fanciful  to  suggest  that,  even 
though  it  may  not  be  realised,  the  brilliant 
colours  of  flowers,  trees  and  landscape, 
the  beauties  of  the  clouds,  the  blue  sky, 
the  stars,  and  the  ever-changing  sea,  have 
a  vitalising  effect  upon  those  seeing  them 
which  is  denied  to  the  sightless,  who  must 
depend  on  their  imagination  or  their  memory? 
There  may  be  compensations,  but  there 
it  is.     He  that  hath  eyes  to  see,  let  him  see. 

"  First,  please  do  not  forget,  because  you 
no  longer  see  them  asking  alms  in  our 
streets,   that   there   are   some   60,000  blind 


men,  women,  and  children  in  this  country. 
You  can  help  them  by  buying  the  products 
of  workshops  for  the  blind.  Whenever 
you  want  a  basket  of  any  kind,  large  or 
small,  or  a  mat,  knitted  socks,  stockings, 
or  jumpers,  woven  table  cloths,  or  towel- 
ling, will  you  give  the  Blind  a  chance  ?  The 
sale  shop  of  the  Bristol  Royal  School  of 
Industry  for  the  Blind,  on  whose  behalf 
I  am  particularly  appealing  to-night,  is  in 
Museum  Avenue,  Park  Street,  close  to  our 
workshops,  which  are  open  to  the  inspection 
of  the  public. 

"  Secondly,  I  urge  that  prevention  is 
better  than  cure.  Thanks  to  men  like  the 
late  Mr.  Richardson  Cross,  mothers  and 
nurses  are  now  being  taught  how  they 
may  save  the  babies  from  the  blindness 
which  used  to  be  such  a  scourge.  Please 
use  all  the  influence  at  your  command  in 
this  direction. 

"  Thirdly,  while  blind  people,  as  a  rule, 
dislike  and  indeed  resent,  verbal  sympathy 
or  pity  ('  vacant  chaff,  well  meant  for 
grain,'  as  Tennyson  calls  it),  they  appre- 
ciate practical  help  in  the  way  of  being 
read  to,  taken  for  a  walk,  or  having  a 
letter  written  for  them.  Write  to  your 
nearest  blind  institute  about  this  if  you 
are  interested. 

"  Finally,  we  have  the  care  at  Bristol  of 
some  800  blind  living  in  the  city  and  sur- 
rounding counties,  and  those  who  work 
among  them  know  only  too  well  of  the 
cases  of  need  and  sickness  where  addi- 
tional money  must  be  provided.  For  this 
purpose  we  have  our  Blind  Welfare  Fund, 
which  sadly  requires  replenishing." 
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MY    BOATING    HOPES. 

By  CHAS.  E.  ROSE,  Rowing  Coach,  Sports  Clnh  for  the  Blind. 


S  it  is  difficult  to  get  all  the  boating 
members  of  the  Sports  Club 
together  at  one  time,  I  have 
been  kindly  offered  the  hos- 
pitality of  these  columns  in 
order  to  address  you  collect- 
.ively.  We  have  had  such  a 
pleasant  and  successful  season  in  1932,  with 
so  many  new  aspirants  in  addition  to  the 
regular  rowing  people,  that  I  am  moved  to 
hope  for  further  development  in  1933. 
What  I  am  particularly  keen  on  encouraging 
is  rowing  in  the  four-oar  tub.  The  perform- 
ances on  the  Thames  at  Putney  of  both 
sexes  were  full  of  promise,  but  the  proficiency 
shown  was  still  in  the  early  stage,  suggesting 
need  of  practice,  generalship  and  team  work. 
I  do  not  want  anyone  to  think  I  am  grumbling, 
because  I  am  not  ;  but  as  it  is  my  aim  and 
hope  to  challenge  some  sighted  fours  who 
row  regularly  at  Putney,  it  behoves  us — if 
we  want  to  make  anything  of  a  show — to 
get  down  to  real  hard  work  in  the  matter  of 
practice. 

I  am  aware  that  many  of  you  are  unable 
to  go  the  lake  on  Saturday  mornings,  but  to 
those  who  can  I  say  "  Come  as  often  and 
regularly  as  you  can."  The  winter  months 
are  better  for  rowing  practice  than  the 
summer,  and  it  does  not  do  to  be  deterred 
by  a  little  bad  weather.  If  we  are  only  to 
row  when  the  sun  shines,  we  shall  do  very 
little  of  it.  Now,  although  I  am  not  promis- 
ing to  come  to  the  lake  every  Saturday  after- 
noon, I  am  quite  ready  to  be  there  for 
four-practice  if  I  am  told  beforehand  that 
four  persons  (either  girls  or  men)  are  ready 
for  a  spin  in  the  tub.  It  is  up  to  the  captains 
to  arrange  this. 

Miss  Foster,  whose  season  of  captaincy  is 
up^ — and  I  must  thank  her  for  the  loyal  help 
she  gave  me — is  now  succeeded  by  Miss 
Evans,  who  won  the  Ladies'  Singles  on 
1st  October.  To  Miss  Evans,  therefore, 
I  look  for  energetic  recruiting  during  her 
term  of  office,  and  particularly  during  the 
winter  months.  She  has  a  lot  of  splendid 
material  to  choose  from,  and  if  she  will 
produce  the  triers,  our  coxswains  will  develop 
them  until  the  final  selections  are  made. 
We  do  not  want  to  stop  at  one  four  ;  we 
want  half-a-dozen  fours.     It  might  not  be 
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a  bad  idea  for  each  of  the  Workshops  to  have 
a  four  of  its  own,  for  instance  L.A.B.  against 
Barclay  and  so  on,  and  then  for  the  best 
oarswomen  to  be  selected  for  our  attacks  on 
the  Putney  ladies  or  Westminster  School. 

The  Men's  captain,  Mr.  Gilbert  White, 
must — if  he  will  consent — continue  in  office 
for  another  season  as  there  is  no  one  yet  to 
take  his  place.  The  male  rowing  is  not  in  a 
flourishing  state.  There  are  too  few  of  them 
and,  with  one  or  two  brilliant  exceptions, 
they  are  too  casual  in  their  attendances.  If 
the  Sports  Club  is  to  produce  a  reliable  male 
four,  the  men  will  have  to  pull  themselves 
together,  show  a  little  self-denial  and  give 
other  pursuits  a  miss  at  rowing  times.  There 
have  been  several  promising  men  who  have 
attended  for  a  period  and  then  faded  away. 
Let  them  remember  that  they  cannot  find 
a  more  health-giving  pursuit,  and  also  that 
the  rowing  needs  their  help. 

I  want  to  have  more  competitions  in 
future  and  more  big  races.  Unhappily  the 
Putney  trips  cannot  be  done  cheaply,  and 
the  Committee  may  jib  at  financing  them. 
Will  the  captains,  therefore,  find  out  if  the 
aspirants  would  care  to  contribute  to  a  fund 
to  defray  the  Putney  costs  and  let  me  know 
the  result  ? 

I  will  conclude  by  saying  what  pleasure 
it  has  afforded  me  to  see  the  number  of 
rowing  people  increase  as  it  has  done  in  the 
past  year,  and  how  sorry  I  have  been  when 
promising  boaters  have  ceased  to  attend. 
I  wish  that  everyone  would  tell  me  when 
there  is  anything  that  is  not  liked.  I  am,  as 
you  know,  rather  fully  occupied  by  the 
beginners,  so  that  I  cannot  give  as  much 
particular  attention  to  all  as  I  should  wish, 
but  I  should  be  grateful  for  any  hints  and 
I  am  always  ready  to  listen  to  complaints, 
but  if  those  who  are  not  satisfied  just  stop 
away  without  letting  me  know  why  they  do 
so,  I  am,  of  course,  helpless  to  put  matters 
right. 

I  would  like  the  captains  to  develop  in- 
dependence among  the  more  advanced 
boaters,  so  that  when  the  time  comes  for  me 
to  have  to  give  up  the  pleasant  task  of 
looking  after  them  all,  they  may  see  how 
easy  it  will  be  to  do  without  me. 
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CENTENARY  OF  SIR  FRANCIS  CAMPBELL. 
MEMORIAL  GATEWAY 


Opened  by  Dr.  ALFRED  HOLLINS. 


ON  Saturday  afternoon, 
October  8th,  the  eve  of 
i  the  centenary  of  the  birth 
I  of  Sir  Francis  J.  Camp- 
'  bell,  LL.D.,  founder  and 
first  Principal  of  the 
Royal  Normal  College  for 
the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  a  memorial 
gateway,  erected  with  funds  subscribed 
by  past  students,  was  formally  opened  by 
Dr.  Alfred  Hollins,  the  most  famous  of  the 
organists  trained  at  the  College,  and  well 
known  as  a  recitalist  throughout  the  world, 
as  a  tribute  to  the  work  of  Sir  Francis 
Campbell  and  his  son,  Mr.  Guy  M.  Campbell, 
who  succeeded  him  as  Principal  in  1912. 

Before  the  gateway  was  formally  opened 
there  was  a  short  memorial  and  dedicatory 
service  in  the  Gardner  Hall  of  the  College, 
which  was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  G. 
Whittleton,  vicar  of  St.  Jude's,  Thornton 
Heath,  an  old  student  of  the  College.  On 
the  platform  were  Mr.  E.  T.  Campbell, 
M.P.  (Vice-Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors), Mr.  Josiah  Beddow  and  Mr.  G.  F. 
Mowatt,  J. P.  (members  of  the  Board), 
Mrs.  G.  M.  Campbell  (Principal),  and  Dr. 
Alfred  Hollins. 

The  Rev.  G.  Whittleton  read  a  passage 
of  Scripture,  followed  by  prayers,  after  which 
the  large  company  joined  heartily  in  the 
hymn  "  For  all  the  Saints  who  from  their 
labours  rest." 

Dr.  Hollins  then  gave  an  address. 

He  said :  "  I  am  deeply  touched  and 
proud  of  the  honour  that  the  Principal 
and  the  committee  have  done  me  in  asking 
me  to  unveil  the  memorial.  My  hfe  was 
intimately  linked  up  with  Sir  Francis  and 
Lady  Campbell,  and  Sir  Francis'  son,  Guy. 
He  and  I  were  boys  together.  We  were 
friends  and  had  a  great  deal  in  common. 
It  has  gratified  me  to  feel  that  although  the 
two  are  no  longer  with  us,  Mrs.  Campbell 
still  carries  on  the  friendship  enjoyed  be- 
tween Mr.  Guy  Campbell  and  myself." 

Dr.  Hollins  continued :  "  Towards  the 
close  of  1870  a  blind  American  was  returning 
to  Boston  after  having  completed  a  course 


of  musical  study  at  Leipsic  and  Berlin.  This 
was  Francis  Joseph  Campbell,  born  a 
hundred  years  ago  to-morrow,  October  9th, 
whose  immortal  work  and  memory  we  are 
met  here  to  honour  to-day.  Having  to  pass 
through  London,  he  decided  to  spend  some 
time  there  and  to  use  certain  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  prominent  workers  for  the  cause 
of  the  blind  in  this  country.  Fortunately 
for  the  many  who  owe  their  success  in  life 
to  him,  his  first  acquaintance  with  the  blind 
of  London  was  by  no  means  a  prepossessing 
one. 

"  With  his  knowledge  of  work  for  the  blind 
in  America  he  knew  how  infinitely  happier 
and  more  useful  the  lives  of  young  blind 
people  could  be  made  if  they  were  educated 
and  trained  to  take  their  places  in  the  world 
with  their  sighted  brothers  and  sisters. 

"  Thus  the  scheme  for  a  College  of  Music 
and  the  higher  education  of  the  blind  was 
conceived  in  that  wonderfully  imaginative 
and  fertile  brain.  One  of  Campbell's  letters 
of  introduction  was  to  Dr.  Armitage,  who 
was  already  devoting  his  time  and  a  great 
part  of  his  fortune  to  the  spread  of  Braille 
in  this  country.  The  meeting  of  these  two 
men — the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  blind 
who  have  ever  lived — was  epoch  making, 
for  through  it  Campbell's  dream  was  realised 
and  the  Royal  Normal  College  came  into 
being. 

"  To  speak  of  his  many-sided  work  is 
impossible  in  the  time  at  my  disposal ;  each 
department  would  require  a  separate  volume. 
This  Memorial  Gateway  raised  to  his  honour 
by  his  pupils  who  owe  him  so  much,  speaks 
for  itself.  All  who  enter  by  it  will  see  what 
a  vast  amount  has  been  accomplished  ; 
how,  is  a  matter  of  wonder  and  profound 
admiration.  It  is  curious  that  a  college  of 
this  kind  had  not  been  thought  of  long 
before.  Hitherto  there  existed  the  idea  that 
anything  was  good  enough  for  the  poor  blind 
— not  from  lack  of  sympathy  for  their  handi- 
cap, but  because  of  the  seeming  impossibility 
of  raising  them  to  a  level  with  the  sighted. 
However,  the  moment  had  now  arrived, 
and  with  it  the  man  who  changed  all  that. 
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"  I  find  it  difiicult  to  speak  in  moderation 
of  Sir  Francis  Campbell's  achievements  and 
high  ideals. 

"  He  secured  engagements  for  a  blind 
pianist  with  the  most  celebrated  orchestras  in 
the  world.  That  fact  surely  demonstrates  his 
contention  that  a  talented  blind  musician 
could  take  his  place  with  sighted  musicians 
in  the  front  rank. 

"  It  gave  great  cause  for  rejoicing  when 
in  1909  King  Edward  conferred  on  him 
the  honour  of  Knighthood.  He  had  pre- 
viously been  given  the  degree  of  LL.D.  by 
Glasgow  University,  and  also  created  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

"  And  now,  just  a  few  words  regarding 
Guy  Marshall  Campbell,  whose  name  is 
inscribed  on  the  memorial  with  that  of  his 
illustrious  father. 

"  Physical  training,  so  essential  to  good 
health,  always  received  special  attention, 
and  to  this  end  Sir  Francis'  son,  Guy, 
specialised  in  this  subject,  and  his  successful 
teaching  gave  that  freedom  of  movement, 
activity,  self-reliance,  and  courage  so  essen- 
tial to  the  blind  in  securing  employment.  Like 
his  father,  he  had  the  interests  of  the  blind  in 
general  and  the  College  in  particular  at  heart. 

"  It  was  no  small  achievement  to  raise 
;fi5,ooo  to  pay  off  the  mortgage.  Another 
scheme  which  Mr.  Campbell  initiated,  and 
which  I  hope  will  be  brought  more  promin- 
ently before  the  public,  is  an  endowment 
fund.  How  splendid  it  would  be  if,  within 
a  few  years,  an  even  greater  and  more  lasting 
memorial  could  be  erected  to  these  two 
indomitable  workers.  If,  namely,  the  College 
they  loved  so  well  could  be  placed  on  a  firm 
financial  basis  by  a  substantial  endowment. 

"  This  can,  and  should  be  done,  and  I 
trust  that  there  will  be  a  revival  of  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  College,  and  that  money 
will  pour  in  as  a  thank-offering  for  God's 
great  gift  of  sight." 

The  company  then  walked  to  the  entrance 
of  the  College  in  Westow  Street,  where  Dr. 
Hollins  unveiled  the  bronze  tablet  erected 
on  the  memorial  gateway. 

The  tablet  is  inscribed  : 

This  gateway  was  erected  by  past  students 

as  a  tribute  to  the  devoted  work  of 

Sir  Francis  J.  Campbell,  LL.D., 

and  of  his  son, 

Guy  M.  Campbell 

(Principals  :    1872-1912  and  1912-1929) 


Mr.  E.  T.  Campbell,  M.P.,  Vice-Chairman 
of  the  Board,  formally  received  the  gift  of 
the  old  students.  He  said  that  Lord 
Lamington  (Chairman)  had  sent  a  letter 
expressing  his  regret  that  he  was  not  able 
to  be  present.  A  cablegram  had  also  been 
received  from  Lady  Campbell,  which  read 
"  Affectionate  greetings  ;  heartfelt  thanks." 
They  were  proud  to  have  Dr.  Hollins,  who 
was  known  throughout  the  world,  to  perform 
the  opening  ceremony.  He  again  thanked 
the  past  students  for  their  gift  and  the  present 
pupils  who  had  helped.  All  who  passed  in 
and  out  of  the  arch  would  remember  that 
it  was  erected  to  the  honour  of  great  men. 

Mr.  J.  Beddow  then  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Dr.  HoUins  and  the  Memorial 
Committee,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  G.  F. 
Mowatt.  In  replying,  Mr.  H.  Roys  ton. 
Chairman  of  the  Memorial  Committee,  voiced 
the  hearty  thanks  of  all  to  Mr.  H.  D.  Black 
for  acting  as  hon.  secretary. 

Tea  was  afterwards  served  to  the  large 
gathering  of  past  students.  It  was  a  very 
happy  reunion,  and  many  were  the  friend- 
ships renewed,  for  old  students  gathered 
from  wide  areas  to  do  honour  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  principals,  and  the  gathering 
must  long  remain  a  memorable  one  to  them 
all.  Great  pleasure  was  afforded  when, 
after  tea,  Dr.  Hollins  consented  to  give  a 
recital  on  the  College  organ.  His  programme 
was  chosen  for  him  by  his  delighted  audience. 
Many  famous  and  favourite  pieces  were 
asked  for,  and  the  doctor's  marvellous 
memory  enabled  him  to  play  them  all.  It 
was  altogether  a  very  successful  gathering. 


Carlo  Delcroix. 

A  recent  number  of  Argo,  the  ink-print 
publication  of  the  Union  for  the  Italian 
Blind,  contains  an  interesting  article  on  the 
career  of  Carlo  Delcroix,  who  was  blinded 
during  the  War.  Both  his  hands  were 
blown  off,  he  was  blinded,  burned  and 
covered  with  wounds.  For  some  time  it  was 
doubtful  if  he  could  possibly  recover,  but 
while  he  was  still  lying  in  hospital  he  heard 
the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Caporetto.  "  The 
nation's  tragedy  broke  through  his  own," 
and  he  addressed  those  present  with  a  flood  of 
amazing  oratory,  which  carried  them  away, 
and  he  was  everywhere  begged  to   speak. 
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THE  STIR  OF  IDEAS 


Editorial  Offices: 
224  Great  Port- 
land Street, 
London,         W.  1 


OUR  leading  article  this  month,  "  Planning  the  Blind  World,"  refers  to  some 
L  ideas  at  present  current  in  the  Blind  World,  and  Dr.  Whitfield  in  a  letter 
^  calls  our  attention  to  certain  specific  proposals  made  by  "  Simplissimus  " 
Bin  a  recently  published  essay. 
V  There  is,  beyond  question,  a  good  deal  of  uneasiness  in  the  Blind  World 
f  at  the  present  time.  Voluntaryism  is  not  what  it  was,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  Municipalisation,  or  Nationalisation,  is  not  what  it  promised  or  threatened 
to  be.  The  typical  Agency  for  the  Blind  in  the  future  is  likely  to  be  neither  a  Voluntary 
Society  nor  a  Public  Committee,  but  something  of  intermediate  constitution  owing  more 
to  commonsense  compromise  than  to  political  theory  or  pedantic  logic. 

Commonsense  solutions  are  arrived  at  by  hard  thinking  and  debate  rather  than  by  inspiration. 

Allideas  are  worth  consideration  until  they  are  exploded.     "  E,"  in  our  leading  article  this  month, 

examines  some  of  the  proposals  made  by  "  Simplissimus,"  together  with  other  ideas  put  forward 

in  The  New  Beacon  and  elsewhere.     We  may  briefly  suggest  a  first  reply  to  some  others. 

"  That  the  grants  to  unemployable  blind  persons  should  be  made  on  a  uniform  basis 

throughout  the  country  so  as  to  bring  all  incomes  of  such  persons  up  to  the  same  amount,  and 

that  these  grants  should  be  paid  through  the  Post  Office." 

This  has  been  urged  repeatedly  for  years  past.  It  is  obviously  desirable  from  many  points 
of  view,  but  the  right  time  for  securing  it  was  before,  not  after,  the  passing  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  with  its  wide  connotations  of  local  autonomy  in  the  amount  of  payments  and  the 
method  of  administration.  There  is  not  the  least  sign  that  Parliament  would  give  time  to 
consideration  of  this  proposal,  and  if  it  made  the  grant  uniform  it  would  probably  be  at  a  lower 
scale  than  that  which  now  obtains  in  the  more  generous  areas.  Our  time  would  be  more 
profitably  spent  in  getting  grants  increased  in  the  areas  where  they  are  at  present  inadequate. 
"  That  the  grants  now  paid  to  the  sever al  Counties  Associations  be  paid  in  future  to  the 
Union  of  Counties  Associations." 

This  would  certainly  strengthen  the  hold  of  the  Union  of  Associations,  but  it  is  extremely 
unlikely  that  the  local  authorities  all  over  the  country  would  pay  grants  to  a  Central  Union, 
which,  presumably,  the  Union  could  withhold  from  the  regional  area  if  it  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  way  in  which  the  regional  work  was  being  done.  If  it  could  not  withhold  any  moneys, 
the  object  of  the  proposal  is  not  clear. 

"  That  the  supervision  of  Schools  for  the  Blind  should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Medical  Branch  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  restored  to  the  Board  in  general." 
It  is  impossible  to  discuss  the  reasons  underlying  this  suggestion  without  reference  to 
many  other  details  of  policy  and  questions  of  administration.       We  would  welcome  comments. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  NOTES 

The  New  Beacon  in  this  issue  starts  a  new  section,  "  Local  Government  Notes,"  in  which 
we  hope  in  future  to  publish  any  information  of  action  taken  by  local  authorities  or  Local 
Government  Associations  which  will  be  of  general  interest  to  the  Blind  World.  We  are  in- 
debted to  the  Official  Gazette  of  the  County  Councils  Association  for  a  good  deal  of  matter 
under  this  heading  in  this  issue. 

Attention  is  called  elsewhere  to  the  resolutions  of  the  County  Councils  Association  with 
regard  to  Contributions  to  Voluntary  Associations.  Here  we  may  express  our  appreciation  of 
the  action  taken  by  the  same  Association  and  by  the  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations  in 
addressing  a  letter  to  their  constituent  authorities  urging  them  as  far  as  possible  to  "  Buy 
from  the  Blind."  In  particular  we  would  thank  the  representatives  of  Local  Government 
Associations  on  the  Council  of  the  N.I.B.  who  took  this  matter  in  hand  both  gladly  and  efficiently. 
We  hear  from  various  parts  of  the  country  that  these  circulars  have  already  had  a  valuable  effect. 
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To  keep  the  balance  true  we  have  to  record  also  that  the  County  Councils  Association 
has  not  found  it  possible  to  take  action  on  a  Resolution  forwarded  to  it  by  the  Council  of  the 
N.I.B.  on  the  question  of  Allowances  to  the  Unemployable  Blind.  That  resolution  expressed 
the  earnest  hope  that  Public  Authorities  concerned  in  Blind  Administration  will,  before  making 
any  reductions  in  assistance,  give  full  consideration  to  the  circumstances  of  the  blind  persons 
concerned,  and  make  due  allowance  for  the  heavy  handicap  imposed  by  blindness. 

The  Covmty  Councils  Association's  reply  is  that  there  is  no  lack  of  sympathy  on  the  part 
of  County  Councils  towards  blind  persons,  and  they  therefore  cannot  comment  on  the  resolu- 
tion forwarded  to  them. 

We  agree  cordially  that  there  is  no  lack  of  sympathy  ;  but  there  is  a  great  lack  of  uniformity, 
and  we  may  perhaps  attach  some  hope  to  the  last  note  in  this  month's  "  Local  Government 
Notes,"  which  refers  to  the  proposal  to  establish  a  Joint  Committee  of  the  County  Councils 
Association  and  the  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations,  for  the  purpose  of  correlating 
throughout  the  country  the  work  of  the  County  and  County  Borough  Councils  in  connection 
with  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 

This  proposal  is  still  under  consideration.  The  creation  of  a  Joint  Committee  would  be, 
we  think,  of  real  value  in  co-ordinating  ideas,  correlating  plans  and  setting  a  standard. 

The  Editor. 


MAURICE    DE    LA    SIZERANNE, 


//. 


MAURICE  DE  TA  SIZE- 
RANNE was  the  author 
of  many  pamphlets  and 
articles  on  blind  work,  and 
of  at  least  two  books 
,  which  have  been  translated 
^  into  English — "  The  Blind 
through  Blind  Eyes  "  and  "  The  Blind 
Sisters  of  St.  Paul."  Of  the  latter,  Professor 
Villey  writes  that  it  was  his  masterpiece,  and 
it  is  certainly  a  notable  contribution  to  the 
psychology  of  the  blind.  The  earlier  chapters 
"  Contact  with  Nature,"  "  Seeing  our  Fellow- 
Creatures  "  and  "  Finding  one's  Way  "  are 
marked  by  an  intense  appreciation  of  natural 
beauty,  and  are  illustrated  with  a  number  of 
quotations  from  blind  writers.  The  second 
part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  description 
of  the  Order  of  the  Blind  Sisters  of  St.  Paul, 
founded  very  humbly  in  the  early  fifties  by 
Anne  Bergunion,  who  first  admitted  to  a 
workroom  "  four  rather  troublesome  and 
utterly  untrained  blind  girls  and  shortly 
after  a  fresh  group  of  six,  of  whom  three  had 
been  expelled  from  the  Institute  for  the 
Blind."  Reading  aloud  one  day  to  her  girls, 
Anne  Bergunion  came  to  the  words — "  People 
think  that  a  great  many  things  are  necessary 
for  founding  a  House  of  Mercy.  What  really 
is  required  ?  A  house  with  four  rooms, 
chapel,  dormitory,  workroom  and  refectory, 
enough  bread  for  one  day,  work  for  one  week. 


and  six  francs  in  money."  Then,  we  are 
told,  turning  to  her  little  audience,  Anne 
said — "  Well,  if  you  are  willing  we  too  will 
found  a  community."  Surely,  no  Order 
ever  began  from  less  promising  material  ! 
The  story  of  the  Order,  as  told  by  M.  de  la 
Sizeranne,  would  take  too  long  to  tell  in 
detail  here,  but  it  is  delightfully  told  in  his 
book.  Sister  Marie- Julie  and  her  blind 
companions  who  dig  and  water,  the  blind 
nun  who  waits  on  the  lady-boarders.  Sister 
Mary-Emmanuel  who  interrupts  the  gram- 
mar-lesson in  order  that  the  children  may 
listen  to  and  identify  the  ringing  of  a  knife- 
grinder's  bell,  or  so  that  little  blind  Cecile 
may  be  corrected  when  she  shuffles  across 
the  parquet  floor  instead  of  walking  fear- 
lessly ;   all  these  are  graphically  described. 

As  a  man  of  letters  himself,  it  is  natural 
that  the  provision  of  Braille  books  for  the 
blind  was  not  one  of  the  least  of  de  la 
Sizeranne 's  interests.  He  was  responsible 
for  a  form  of  contracted  Braille,  described  by 
his  biographer  as  very  simple  and  ortho- 
graphically  correct,  which  reduced  the  Braille 
volume  by  one  third ;  but  even  so.  Braille 
books  were  so  large  and  so  costly  as  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  reader.  An 
individual  library  was  impossible  and  a 
common  stock  of  books  must  be  substituted, 
so  Maurice  de  la  Sizeranne  set  the  ball  rolling 
by  giving  all  his  books  to  form  the  nucleus 
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of  a  Braille  Library,  and  in  a  few  days  a 
thousand  volumes  had  been  contributed. 
In  order  that  the  Library  might  grow, 
voluntary  copyists  were  enlisted,  tmtil  to-day 
three  thousand  volunteers  are  at  work.  The 
University  student,  as  well  as  the  novel 
reader,  is  provided  for,  and  such  gigantic 
works  as  a  History  of  the  Great  War  in 
200  volumes  has  been  copied. 

In  the  last  part  of  his  book,  under  the 
heading  "  The  Mind  of  a  Blind  Man," 
Professor  Villey  gathers  together  his  recollec- 
tions of  de  la  Sizeranne,  from  that  first  day 
when  as  a  sixteen-year-old  schoolboy  he  had 
been  interviewed  by  him  at  the  offices  of  the 
Association,  and  decided  that  he  was  distant, 
austere  and  stiff,  a  first  impression  that  was 
to  be  modified  by  later  experience. 

Outwardly,  however,  M.  de  la  Sizeranne 
was  probably  always  too  engrossed  with  the 
task  in  hand  to  be  anything  but  serious  in 
manner,  at  least  so  long  as  working-days 
were  concerned  ;  but  the  summer  holidays 
were  times  of  relaxation,  and  he  would  race 
happily  from  room  to  room,  drinking  in  the 
sweet  scents  of  the  countryside  as  he  stood 
at  the  open  windows,  or  pace  the  gardens 
deep  in  discussion  with  his  brother  Robert 
(a  disciple  of  Ruskin  and  author  of  a  book 
on  Ruskin's  "  Religion  of  Beauty  ").  De  la 
Sizeranne  would  play  the  flute,  sing,  listen 
to  "La  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,"  discuss 
problems  with  blind  friends,  and  revel  in 
the  home-life  of  the  country  ("  not  in  an 
hotel,  even  a  grand  hotel — how  much  do  I 
prefer  my  room  with  its  flagged  floor  "). 

His  hidden  religious  life,  of  which  he 
seldom  spoke,  his  meditations  on  the  Gospels, 
"The  Imitation  "  and  the  Psalms,  these  were 
the  mainspring  of  his  conduct,  and  his 
religion  must  always  express  itself  in  action. 
Holidays  had  for  him  something  of  the 
Retreat  about  them,  and  he  read  and 
meditated  to  be  the  better  equipped  for  his 
life's  work  ;  his  meditations  were  ordered  and 
reasoned  and  never  evaporated  into  mere 
day-dreaming.  Reading  for  him  was  never 
desultory,  and  pages  of  Braille  notes  written 
during  his  daily  times  of  meditation  were 
witness  to  the  fact  that  he  thought  anew  the 
thoughts  of  the  writer,  and  was  not  content 
to  read  passively. 

In  all  his  work  de  la  Sizeranne  was  essen- 
tially realist,  and  he  had  little  sympathy 
with  those  enthusiasts  who  were  unwilling 


to  take  account  of  the  experiences  and  failures 
of  the  past,  but  pushed  on  regardless  of 
pitfalls.  Good  sense  and  method  were  his 
watchwords,  and  he  had  an  extraordinary^ 
power  of  attracting  others  to  the  work, 
delegating  tasks  to  them,  and  giving  them 
responsibility. 

The  last  few  years  of  M.  de  la  Sizeranne 's 
life  were  clouded  by  increasing  deafness, 
daily  cutting  him  off  more  and  more  from 
his  friends,  and  giving  him  more  and  more 
opportunity  to  cultivate  that  inner  life 
which  had  always  meant  so  much  to  him. 
Finally  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Paris  for 
his  home  in  Tain,  where  he  continued  to  write 
letters  of  help  and  counsel  to  the  friends  who 
were  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Association, 
keeping  in  sympathetic  touch  with  it  until  his 
death. 

Reading  his  life,  so  sympathetically  set 
forth  by  his  friend,  one  is  struck  over  and  over 
again  by  M.  de  la  Sizeranne's  normality  ;  he 
disliked  intensely  the  extravagant  admiration 
with  which  the  seeing  sometimes  load  the 
blind  man  who  is  reasonably  independent : — 
"  If  you  come  home  late  and  find  that  the 
electric  light  has  been  turned  off  at  the 
main,"  he  wrote  once,  "  you  don't  decide  to 
spend  the  night  on  the  stairs  or  to  wake  up 
the  crotchety  hall-porter.  You  simply  walk 
upstairs,  put  your  key  in  the  lock,  and  grope 
for  candle  and  matches.  Why  then  don't 
you  think  that  a  blind  man  can  look  after 
himself  ?  "  It  is  such  sound  common-sense 
that  informed  all  the  life  and  work  of  M.  de 
la  Sizeranne,  and  makes  Professor  Villey 's 
tribute  to  his  friend  such  good  reading. 

OBITUARY 

We  much  regret  to  report  the  death  of  : — ■ 
Dr.    A.    F.  Fergus,  LL.D.,  F.R.F.P.S.G., 

a  noted  Glasgow  ophthalmologist  and  a  former 
president  of  the  Royal  Faculty  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  at  Fernycrag,  Rothesay,  in 
his  75th  year.  Dr.  Fergus  made  many  valu- 
able contributions  to  ophthalmic  Hterature. 
He  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  scheme  for  the  examination 
of  blind  persons  in  Scotland,  and  his  work 
is  reflected  in  the  scheme  which  is  now  general 
throughout  the  country.  He  was  a  former 
president  of  the  Scottish  National  Federation 
of  Institutions  and  Societies  for  the  Blind. 
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OORRISIONDINCE 

To  the  Editor. 

Is  Braille  Profitable? 

Sir, — As  a  blind  man,  a  Braillist,  and  a 
former  home  teacher,  the  article  by  "  Rusti- 
cus  "  in  the  September  number  of  The  New 
Beacon  interested  me  particularly. 

My  own  experience  as  home  teacher 
differed  considerably  from  that  of  "  Rusti- 
cus."  Braille  was  far  and  away  my  most 
popular  subject.  As  a  rule,  the  only  people 
who  did  not  learn  it  were  the  very  aged  or 
those  who  were  mentally  considerably  below 
par.  There  were  also  some  few  whose  pre- 
vious occupation  had  rendered  the  ends  of 
their  fingers  absolutely  insensitive. 

When  calling  upon  a  person  who  had 
recently  become  blind  or  whose  sight  was 
gradually  going,  I  almost  invariably  found 
that  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  read  and 
write  again  was  welcomed  with  an  eagerness 
that  was  frequently  positively  moving. 
Even  in  the  case  of  the  very  aged,  there  was 
often  a  real  desire  to  learn  Moon  ;  and  some- 
times when  Moon  had  been  practised  for  a 
period,  the  sense  of  touch  had  thereby  been 
so  quickened  that  it  was  possible  to  pass  on 
to  Braille. 

Handicrafts  have,  of  course,  a  great  value 
in  the  home  teacher's  work  :  a  value  M'hich 
varies  enormously  according  to  the  needs 
and  aptitudes  of  his  pupils.  In  certain  spe- 
cial cases,  I  believe  that  the  reason  was 
actually  saved  by  an  occupation  in  itself, 
apparently,  trivial  enough.  There  is  an 
obvious  distinction,  however,  between  the 
"  pastime  occupations  "  taught  by  the  home 
teacher  and  the  work  for  which  a  blind  man 
or  woman  has  been  trained  at  an  institution. 
The  former,  it  seems  to  me,  are  chiefly  use- 
ful in  supplementing  the  physical  activities 
usually  considerably  curtailed  by  the  loss 
of  sight,  and  also  in  giving  that  relief  from 
worry  and  brooding  which  bodily  work 
supplies. 

The  function  of  Braille,  however,  is  to  re- 
open to  the  blind  person  the  great  world  of 
hope,  achievement,  and  interest  which  books 
constitute. 

I  was  a  little  amused  by  the  description 
of  the  first  lesson  in  Braille.  My  own  plan  was 
to  precede  this  by  an  account  —  short,  in- 


deed, but  as  interesting  as  I  could  make  it  — 
of  the  origin  of  Braille,  and  its  immense 
services  to  the  blind  community.  I  would 
also  sketch  the  scope  and  variety  of  the 
reading  it  was  possible  to  get  hold  of.  This 
I  would  illustrate  by  reading  to  my  pro- 
spective pupil  some  story,  article,  or  essay 
specially  chosen  from  what  I  had  been  able 
to  gather  with  regard  to  his  tastes  and  in- 
terests. We  thus  began  our  work  together 
with  real  enthusiasm  on  both  sides  ;  and  I 
made  it  my  chief  concern  to  maintain  this 
enthusiasm,  being  particularly  careful  not 
to  put  too  severe  a  tax  upon  the  physical  and 
mental  powers  of  the  learner. 

With  regard  to  wireless,  there  are,  of 
course,  mentally  indolent  persons  who  would 
rather  listen  in  than  read  Braille. 

I  must  admit  that  I  found  that  quite  a  few 
of  my  St.  Dunstaners  were  doing  very  little 
with  Braille.  I  wondered  sometimes 
whether  the  number  of  the  subjects  in  which 
training  was  given,  the  comparatively  short 
time  available,  and  the  many  distractions 
provided,  prevented  Braille  from  taking  the 
place  that  it  might,  under  other  circum- 
stances, have  taken  in  their  lives.  I  found, 
however,  that  the  better  educated  St. 
Dunstaners  were  usually  proportionally  keen 
on  Braille.  I  noticed,  too,  that  those  who  most 
valued  wireless  were  not  infrequently  the  most 
eager  readers  ;  the  one  was  a  supplement  to, 
rather  than  a  substitute  for,  the  other. 

In  several  cases,  I  was  able  to  interest  my 
pupils  in  a  better  type  of  reading  than  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  before  they  lost 
their  sight. 

Hoping  that  these  remarks  may  prove 
useful  to  the  discussion,  Yours,  etc., 

William  J.  Sharp. 

Guildford. 

To  the  Editor. 

Federation  of  British  Social  Clubs  for  the 
Blind. 

Sir, — At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  of 
the  Manchester  and  District  Social  Club  for 
the  Blind  the  question  of  a  federation  of  all 
similar  clubs  was  discussed,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  such  a  federation  would  be  use- 
ful to  help  with  the  cost  of  travelling  from 
club  to  club,  to  make  known  the  need  of  such 
clubs  where  they  do  not  already  exist  and 
generally  to  give  advice  re  the  running  of 
same,  to  help  with  the  provision  of  outfits 
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where  necessary,  and  to  encourage  a  sporting 
spirit  amongst  the  blind. 

Before  going  into  the  question  deeply, 
however,  it  was  felt  advisable  to  know  how 
many  clubs  would  be  interested  in  such  a 
federation  and  prepared  to  affiliate  to  same. 

It  would  be  very  helpful,  therefore,  if  you 
would  kindly  publish  this  announcement  in 
your  magazine,  with  the  request  that  secre- 
taries of  clubs  interested  in  this  matter  should 
send  their  names  and  addresses  to  me  at  the 
address  given  below.  Their  suggestions 
would  also  be  welcome. — Yours,  etc., 

A.  May  Warren, 

Secretary, 
Manchester  and  District  Social  Club 
for  the  Blind. 
19,  Stamford  Street, 
Altrincham. 


To  the  Editor. 

A  Danger  to  the  Home  Teaching  Service. 

Sir, — The  last  twelve  years,  since  the 
passing  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  have  seen 
the  development  of  many  activities,  but  few 
that  have  been  of  more  value  than  the  Home 
Visiting  service.  Every  elderly  and  un- 
employable person  has  known  that  in  the 
Home  Visitor  he  has  someone  whose  regular 
visits  will  shorten  hours  of  loneliness,  who 
is  ready  to  give  neighbourly  help  in  time  of 
sickness  or  distress,  and  who  will  give  him 
lessons  in  reading  embossed  type  and  in 
handicrafts. 

But  in  many  areas,  with  the  passing  of  the 
Local  Government  Act,  and  the  large  influx 
of  cases  previously  dealt  with  by  the  Boards 
of  Guardians,  a  change  has  come  over  the 
service,  and  the  Home  Visitor  from  being  a 
friend  has  been  obliged  to  become  something 
much  more  like  a  Relieving  Officer.  Her 
days  are  crowded  with  the  filling-in  of  forms, 
the  numbers  on  her  Register  have  often  been 
more  than  doubled,  and  the  old  relationship 
of  friendship  is  being  seriously  jeopardised. 
A  breathless  "  Good  morning,"  the  popping  of 
five  shillings  on  the  table,  the  obtaining  of  a 
receipt,  and  a  farewell,  cannot  be  called 
visiting  in  any  real  sense  any  more  than  the 
calls  of  milkman  or  insurance   agent. 

One  realises  the  difficulties.  Sending 
grants  by  post  is  said  to  be  expensive  and 
to  be  open  to  other  objections ;  there  are  at 


present  few  places  where,  as  in  Liverpool, 
arrangements  are  made  to  pay  allowances 
to  the  able-bodied  at  definite  centres,  or  in 
Scotland,  where  it  is  sometimes  done  through 
the  courtesy  of  local  banks  ;  and  in  any  case 
the  aged  and  infirm  must  receive  the  money 
in  their  homes.  Perhaps  a  greater  develop- 
ment of  Social  Centres  may  provide  a  partial 
solution,  but  whether  this  is  so  or  not,  it 
seems  certain  that  some  way  out  will  have  to 
be  found,  if  the  Home  Visiting  service  is  not 
to  deteriorate  into  something  mechanical  and 
lifeless,  and  is  to  attract  to  it  in  the  future, 
as  it  has  done  in  the  past,  men  and  women 
with  an  ideal  of  service. — Yours,  etc., 
Ex-Home  Teacher. 

To  the  Editor. 

The  Proposals  of  "  Simplissimus." 

Sir, — I  have  noticed  some  proposals  in 
an  article  contributed  to  The  Teacher  of  the 
Blind  by  a  writer  who  calls  himself  "  Sim- 
plissimus,"  and  although  they  certainly 
will  not  command  general  assent,  I  think  that 
discussion  of  them  in  The  New  Beacon 
would  be  distinctly  useful  in  clearing  the  air. 

The  proposals  are  : — 

1.  That  the  Local  Government  Act  so  far  as 

blind  welfare  is  concerned  should  be 
repealed. 

2.  That  the  grants  to  unemployable  blind 

persons  should  be  made  on  a  uniform 
basis  throughout  the  country  so  as  to 
bring  all  incomes  of  such  persons  up  to 
the  same  amount,  and  that  these  grants 
should  be  paid  through  the  Post  Office. 

3.  That  a  National  Council  should  be  formed 

composed  of  representatives  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Teachers,  the  Association  of 
Workshops  and  the  Union  of  Associa- 
tions, and  that  this  Council  should 
become  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health. 

4.  That  the  grants  now  paid  to  the  several 

Counties  Associations  be  paid  in  future 
to  the  Union  of  Counties  Associations. 

5.  That  the  supervision  of  Schools  for  the 

Blind  should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Medical  Branch  of  the  Board  of 
Education  and  restored  to  the  Board 
in  general. — -Yours,  etc., 

Ernest  Whitfield. 
80,  Carlton  Hill, 
N.W.8. 
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THE    N.LB.    ORGAN: 

Its   Plan,   Its   Service,    Its   Renovation. 

By  H.   V.  SPANNER,  Mus.Bac,  F.R.C.O.,  L.R.A.M. 


^MONG  the  many    faithful  helpers 

^L  at  the  National  Institute  for 

/  ^         the  Blind,  few  have  performed 

Lm^^       a  finer  or  more  willing  service 

/       ^     than  that  rendered    by     the 

/  ^    organ  in  the   Armitage    Hall  ; 

-M,  J^and  hardly  any,  I  venture  to 

think,  have  had  less  of  the  reward  of  grateful 
recognition  for  that  service.  It  stands 
there,  ready  at  any  time  to  do  precisely 
what  it  is  told  to  do  ;  and  almost  all  the 
credit  goes  to  the  player  and  very  little  to 
the  instrument.  It  might  many  a  time  have 
retaliated — organs,  as  organists  know  only 
too  well,  have  an  uncanny  instinct  for 
speaking  when  they  are  not  spoken  to,  or 
refusing  to  answer  at  the  critical  moment — 
but  the  N.I.B.  organ  has  always  been  a  true 
model  of  deportment  in  both  these  respects. 

The  organ  was  built  some  eighteen  years 
ago,  and  was  primarily  designed  as  a  replica 
of  the  one  at  the  Royal  College  of  Organists. 
The  Council  of  the  National  Institute, 
knowing  how  much  the  possession  of  R.C.O. 
diplomas  means  to  the  blind  organist,  felt 
that  this  was  the  most  practical  form  of 
help  they  could  give  to  the  blind  musician  ; 
and  many  a  candidate  has  found  his  passage 
through  the  horrifying  twenty  minutes  of 
the  R.C.O.  playing  tests  made  easier  for 
him  as  a  result.  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
felt  that  the  R.C.O.  organ  was  not  the  only 
standard  that  might  be  followed,  and  certain 
stops  were  added  which  are  very  effective 
for  recitals.  R.C.O.  candidates  may  look 
at  these  stops  with  longing  eyes,  but  they  are 
prevented  from  using  them  by  a  device 
which  cuts  them  out. 

But  an  organ  can  be  a  very  noisy  thing  at 
times,  and  this  particular  organ  is  only  a 
very  small  part  of  the  business  of  the  N.I.B., 
so  that  it  was  necessary  to  fence  it  in  with 
lots  of  sound-proof  doors,  which  form  quite 
a  novel  feature  of  the  approach  to  the  loft. 
The  pipes  and  mechanism  of  the  organ  are 
also  crammed  into  a  space  which  would 
crush  the  life  out  of  anything  but  the  "  king 
of  instruments,"  who  is  always  notable  for 
his  tenacity  of  constitution. 


Mr.  H.  C.  Warrilow,  F.R.C.O.,  who  has 
always  given  regular  recitals  on  the  N.I.B. 
organ,  has  many  a  time  showed  a  very  natural 
pride  in  exhibiting  its  good  points  ;  and 
through  his  activities  many  famous  recitalists 
such  as  Stuart  Archer,  Reginald  Goss- 
Custard,  H.  G.  Ley,  Dr.  HoUins  (who  helped 
very  largely  in  the  designing  of  the  instru- 
ment), and  the  late  W.  Wolstenholme,  have 
shown  us  the  capacity  of  this  organ  to  respond 
to  widely  differing  personalities.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  B.B.C.,  when  organ  recitals 
were  first  broadcast,  the  N.I.B.  organ  came 
very  much  into  the  limelight,  and  many 
readers  may  remember  the  Sunday  afternoon 
recitals  which  were  given  at  that  time, 
and  in  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  assisting. 
I  shall  have  something  more  to  say  later  on 
as  to  my  own  connection  with  this  delightful 
instrument ;  but  I  may  mention  now  that 
I  have  had  the  honour  of  playing  each  June 
and  December  for  many  years  the  pieces 
set  for  the  July  and  January  R.C.O.  examin- 
ations ;  and  the  organ  has  always  passed 
this  severe  test  with  honours. 

But  the  duties  of  an  organ,  like  those  of 
an  organist,  are  not  always  characterised 
by  the  pleasant  excitement  and  gratification 
which  accompanies  the  limelight  of  the  organ 
recital.  The  main  business  of  the  N.I.B. 
organ  is  to  show  candidates  the  way  through 
the  playing  tests  for  the  R.C.O.  diplomas  ; 
and  the  results  of  the  many  struggles 
between  the  candidate  and  the  organ — 
struggles  which  sometimes  produce  shrieks 
from  the  instrument — make  the  workers  at 
the  National  Institute  heartily  glad  of  the 
sound-proof  doors  I  spoke  of.  A  candidate 
will  come  up  to  London  from  anywhere 
in  the  British  Empire — for  seeing  organists 
also  have  the  use  of  this  organ — and  will 
find  that  his  ideas  about  the  right  amount  of 
tone,  and  the  proper  button  to  press  at  such 
and  such  a  place,  are  all  upside-down, 
because  his  own  organ  has  only  one  charac- 
teristic in  common  with  the  replica  of  the 
R.C.O.  organ,  which  is,  as  the  old  riddle 
says,  that  "  it  will  be  blowed  first."  He  has, 
therefore,    to   readjust   his   ideas    on   many 
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points ;  and  in  giving  lessons  to  such 
candidates  I  have  assisted  many  a  hearty 
struggle  before  the  organ  gets  its  way,  as 
it  inevitably  must  if  the  candidate  is  to  get 
his  diploma.  Organists  have  learnt  this 
much  from  their  organs,  that  they  are  mostly 
very  patient  and  persevering  under  difficul- 
ties ;  and  if  the  N.I.B.  organ  had  a  fresh 
row  of  pipes  added  for  every  candidate  that 
it  has  helped  to  pass  the  F.R.C.O.  and 
A.R.C.O.  examinations,  the  tone  of  the  full 
organ  might  pierce  through  the  traffic  noises 
to  the  doors  of  the  Abbey  itself. 

The  N.I.B.  organ,  I  fancy,  was  just  getting 
to  feel  that  it  understood  its  job  and  could 
almost  give  lessons  itself,  when  the  Royal 
College  of  Organists  decided  last  year  that 
their  organ  needed  modernising  ;  and  this 
work  was  carried  out  in  the  summer  of  1931. 
I  do  not  know  what  our  organ  thought, 
but  I  know  just  what  the  Council  of  the 
National  Institute  did.  As  might  have 
been  expected  of  them,  they  at  once  decided 
that  their  organ  must  be  brought  into  line 
with  the  re-modelled  R.C.O.  instrument. 
It  was  a  very  serious  expense  in  the  present 
state  of  financial  life,  but  the  blind  candidate 
must  come  first  in  their  plans,  and  if  these 
alterations  were  really  necessar}^  they  must 
be  made  at  once. 

I  was  asked  to  help  with  a  number  of 
other  blind  organists  in  deciding  what 
should  be  done,  and  without  troubling  the 
reader  with  technicalities,  we  found  that 
the  necessary  alterations,  including  a  much- 
needed  "wash  and  brush  up,"  could  be 
managed  at  a  much  lower  figure  than  that 
shown  by  the  R.C.O.  renovation. 

Of  course  the  discussion  of  these  matters 
took  time,  and  it  has  only  now  been  possible 
to  have  the  work  done.  As  with  the  R.C.O. 
organ,  the  builders  performed  their  task  at 
the  N.I.B.  and  their  own  factory  during  the 
summer  holidays — incidentally,  they  could 
hardly  have  chosen  a  hotter  summer  for 
the  work,  and  I  for  one  did  not  envy  them. 
By  the  end  of  September — the  last  week, 
to  be  more  exact — they  were  ready  for  us, 
and  we  passed  the  organ  itself  under  a  stiff 
examination.  There  are  few  pleasures  more 
exciting  or  alluring  than  finding  fault,  to 
judge  by  the  correspondence  in  the  daily 
press  ;  but  the  faults  we  found  were  so 
minute,  and  were  so  soon  corrected  under  our 
very  ears,  that  this  element  of  pleasure  was 


short-lived  indeed,  and  we  had  to  fall  back 
on  the  far  more  substantial  satisfaction  of 
congratulating  the  builders. 

And  now  the  organ  is  once  more  ready  for 
the  battle,  and  is  equal  to  anything  any 
candidate  has  any  right  to  ask  of  it.  Nay, 
more  ;  the  tone  has  in  many  cases  been  im- 
proved greatly,  and  the  player  will  find  that 
even  the  touch  has  responded  to  that 
insistent  call  of  modern  times  :  "  Oh,  make 
our  work  easier  and  still  easier  ! 

One  of  the  interesting  features  in  the 
arrangements  of  the  Armitage  Hall  is  the  fact 
that  the  grand  piano  is  always  kept  in 
perfect  tune  with  the  organ.  This,  of  course, 
enables  recitals  and  concert  programmes  to 
be  varied  by  that  delightful  form  of  concerted 
music,  the  duet  for  organ  and  piano.  Mr. 
Warrilow  and  I  have  often  performed  works 
of  this  kind,  he  at  the  organ  and  I  occupying 
the  piano-stool,  the  organ  sometimes  doing 
its  own  legitimate  work,  and  sometimes 
doing  its  best  to  turn  itself  into  an  orchestra, 
a  duty  which  no  self-respecting  organ  would 
think  of  shirking.  The  effect  in  the  Armi- 
tage Hall  is  very  pleasing,  as  the  hall  is  not 
too  resonant  for  distinctness,  and  the  voicing 
of  the  organ  prevents  it  from  ever  over- 
whelming the  piano. 

There  is  nothing  more  striking  or,  to  put 
it  mildly,  irritating  about  an  organ  than  the 
different  effect  produced  by  the  tone  when 
heard  at  different  points.  Many  a  really 
good  player  who,  seated  at  the  organ, 
thinks  he  is  producing  a  perfect  balance  of 
tone,  gets  a  bad  shock  when  his  friend  in 
the  audience  asks  him  afterwards  whether 
his  left  hand  was  really  playing  or  not, 
because  he  couldn't  hear  it  for  the  noise 
the  right  hand  was  making  on  another 
manual ;  and  I  have  over  and  over  again 
had  to  tell  R.C.O.  candidates  to  take  no 
notice  of  what  they  themselves  hear,  but 
to  follow  m}5  directions,  which  sound  all 
wrong  in  the  loft  and  perfectly  right  in  the 
hall  itself.  This  brings  me  to  the  matter 
of  where  to  sit  to  hear  the  organ  at  its  best. 
The  rule  in  general  is  that  the  best  place  from 
which  to  hear  an  organ  is  a  point  exactly 
facing  the  centre  of  the  front  pipes,  but  at  a 
good  distance  from  them.  This  means  that 
in  the  Armitage  Hall  the  seats  near  the 
windows,  perhaps  a  little  toward  the  back 
of  the  hall,  will  give  the  best  results  and  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  the  listener. 
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OUT  OF  THE  NIGHT. 


THE  Night's  Candles,"  by 
Rene  Roy,  translated  by 
Homer  White  (Messrs. 
Gollancz,  6s.  net),  is  the 
story  of  a  Frenchman,  to- 
tally blinded  in  action  in 
1917,  who  is  to-day  a 
State  engineer  of  bridges  and  waterways. 
It  is  ably  translated  in  a  way  that  keeps 
the  freshness  and  vitality  of  the  original, 
and  sympathetically  prefaced  by  a  foreword 
written  by  Eugene  Brieux,  of  the  Academic 
frangaise.  From  the  very  first,  the  writer 
wins  the  reader's  sympathy  by  his  modesty 
and  goodwill,  his  gratitude  for  every  kindness 
shown  to  him,  his  utter  lack  of  bitterness,  and 
the  courage  which  shines  through  every  page 
of  the  little  book. 

The  story  begins  with  an  account  of  the 
i6th  April,  1917,  when  under  the  grey  sky  of 
early  morning  the  order  of  the  day  was  read, 
and  the  section  commander  "  gave  the  signal 
with  his  cane,  his  face  grave  and  somewhat 
sad  "  ;  till  evening,  M.  Roy  went  unscathed, 
but  as  he  stood  talking  to  a  fellow  artillery- 
man during  a  temporary  lull  he  was  struck 
in  the  face  by  a  shell,  and  though  at  first  he 
seemed  little  the  worse  save  for  acute  head- 
ache, he  found  he  could  see  very  little,  and 
gradually  darkness  overcame  him.  Had 
immediate  treatment  been  possible,  probably 
something  might  have  been  done  to  save  his 
sight,  but  in  the  turmoil  of  dressing  station 
and  field  hospital  that  something  was  not 
achieved,  and  operative  treatment  came  too 
late.  "  Of  course,"  he  writes,  "  it  would 
have  been  better  had  I  been  given  prompt 
attention.  But  such  incidents  are  an  in- 
herent part  of  the  risks  of  war,  and  since 
armed  conflict  is  a  product  of  ^,uman  imper- 
fection, it  is  only  natural  that  men  should 
carry  into  it  the  carelessness  and  the  un- 
thinking routine  which  govern  the  ordinary 
conduct  of  their  lives."  Such  a  dispassionate 
comment  on  so  hard  a  fate  could  only  be  made 
by  a  very  courageous  man. 

Life  in  hospital  is  vividly  described.  The 
early  days  were  ones  full  of  difficulty  and 
distress,  but  the  writer  seems  even  from  the 
first  to  have  faced  life  bravely,  though  he 
admits  that  the  courage  that  had  at  first 


sustained  him  through  the  day,  deserted 
him  in  long  hours  of  sleeplessness,  as  he 
realised  more  and  more  vividly  the  limita- 
tions that  blindness  must  impose,  and  at  last 
he  longed  to  lie  "  even  with  those  whose 
overcoats  touched  with  blue  the  grey  mono- 
tony of  '  No  Man's  Land.'  " 

It  was  soon  arranged  that  he  should  be 
transferred  to  the  Reconstructional  Hospital 
where  war-blinded  men  were  helped  to  re- 
fashion their  lives,  and  the  chapter  "Awaking" 
deals  with  his  experiences  there.  The 
cheerful  everyday  atmosphere  appealed  to 
him,  and  he  found  new  courage  among 
those  who  had  lost  as  much,  or  even  more 
than  he,  and  were  being  helped  to  face  life 
again.  After  a  few  months,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  a  centre  at  Neuilly,  where  he 
worked  hard  at  Braille,  typewriting,  and 
mathematics,  learning  to  work  out  problems 
mentally  at  night  when  sleep  deserted  him. 
And  as  gradually  the  writer  found  himself 
able  to  overcome  obstacles  that  had  at  first 
seemed  insuperable,  he  took  fresh  heart,  and 
decided  to  apply  for  re-admission  to  the 
Ecole  Polytechnique,  where  he  had  been  a 
student  in  pre-war  days.  Reading  the  life 
of  Saunderson,  the  blind  English  mathe- 
matician, strengthened  his  resolve,  and  per- 
mission to  re-enter  the  ficole  having  been 
granted,  he  subjected  himself  "  to  harsh 
discipline  in  order  to  drive  out  the  obsessions 
of  my  first  days  of  blindness,  and  less  than 
a  year  after  my  injury  was  enjoying  sound 
mental  health." 

M.  Roy's  Braille  teacher  was  a  man 
blind  from  birth,  and  he  compared  their 
mental  content  with  interest  ;  for  the  teacher 
he  felt  that  there  was  life-long  privation, 
while  for  him  there  was  the  power  of  re- 
membering happier  things,  so  that  he  "  could 
make  substance  out  of  a  shadow,  and  so 
prolong  the  life  that  had  died."  Aided  by 
the  senses  of  hearing,  touch,  and  smell,  he, 
unlike  his  born-blind  friend,  could  build  up 
a  world  that,  though  it  might  not  conform 
to  reality,  was  a  pleasant  place  "  patterned 
according  to  my  impressions,  my  tastes, 
and  my  natural  inclinations.  If  my  lot  is 
a  difficult  one  at  times  ;  if  it  has  created  many 
new  problems,  at  least  it  has  reserved  to  me 
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the  power  to  fashion  a  world  in  harmony 
with  my  aspirations." 

M.  Roy  set  himself  very  deliberately  to 
the  task  of  refashioning  his  life  and  to  making 
use  of  every  experience  that  would  enlarge 
his  inner  vision  and  help  him  to  train  his 
will.  Though  much  had  been  taken  from  him, 
he  was  determined  to  make  the  most  of  what 
still  remained  :  the  rain-washed  air  of  a 
garden  in  the  evening,  the  fragrance  of  the 
night-wind,  the  sound  of  music  in  the 
distance,  a  woman's  voice  singing  a  ballad, 
all  helped  him  to  build  his  new  world. 

In  the  summer  of  1918  he  made  two  trips 
to  the  Midi,  where  for  the  first  time  he  had 
to  gain  his  impressions  of  new  country  from 
the  descriptions  of  friends  ;  he  learned  that 
sight  alone  is  not  involved  in  travelling,  but 
that  the  shouts  of  porters,  the  chatter  of  the 
natives,  the  animation  of  the  streets,  and 
"  even  the  shape  of  the  chairs  in  the  hotels 
and  cafes  "  play  a  part  in  the  pleasure  of  the 
whole.  It  is  difficult  for  the  seeing  person 
to  enter  into  this  zest  of  the  blind  traveller, 
though  M.  Roy  uses  an  analogy  which 
helps  us  to  understand,  when  he  reminds 
his  reader  of  that  mysterious  something 
that  clings  about  the  ruins  of  a  dead  civili- 
sation, and  is  communicated  to  us  by  some- 
thing more  subtle  than  sight. 

M.  Roy's  studies  J  at  the  Ecole  Polytech- 
nique  began  about  a  month  before  the 
Armistice,  and  he  formed  part  of  a  little 
group  who,  four  or  five  years  older  than 
most  of  the  new  students,  were  yet  separated 
from  them  by  a  life-time  of  experience,  in 
that  they  were  men  who  had  been  through 
the  War.  Careful  preparation  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  follow  the  intricacies  of 
his  mathematical  studies,  and  a  fellow- 
student  and  friend  who  worked  with  him 
helped  to  make  his  work  less  difficult. 
Leisure  hours  were  made  happy  by  his  love 
of  music. 

The  first  year  at  the  Ecole  ended  success- 
fully, so  far  as  examinations  were  con- 
cerned, and  M.  Roy  decided  to  be  a  candi- 
date for  the  Bridges  and  Waterways  corps, 
recruited  by  the  Government  from  among 
the  students  of  the  Poly  technique.  He  was 
accepted,  and  although  he  is  not  to-day 
what  he  once  dreamed  of  being,  an  engineer 
carrying  the  benefits  of  civihsation  to  dark 
parts  of  the  earth,  he  has  found  useful  work 
to  do  at  home  for  the  country  he  has  learned 


to  love  all  the  more  because  it  has  suffered  so 
deeply. 

The  last  chapter  of  M.  Roy's  book  bears 
the  title  "  The  Home,"  and  in  it  he  gives  a 
pleasant  picture  of  his  family  life  ;  of  the 
small  daughter  who  is  "  full  of  plans  for  the 
future,  and  talks  of  the  day  when  she  will 
read  to  me  and  take  me  out  for  a  walk  by 
herself,"  of  the  smaller  son,  " still  too  young 
to  understand,"  and  of  the  wife  whose  under- 
standing, patience,  and  serene  gaiety  have 
helped  him  to  build  his  new  world,  so  that 
his  book  can  end  with  the  words  : — ■ 

"  The  man  whose  heart  has  been  touched 
by  love,  tenderness,  and  friendship  has  no 
right  to  curse  his  fate.  He  will  have  known 
everything  in  this  world  that  makes  it 
significant." 


REVLEWS 
REPORTS 

Home 

Northern  Counties  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

The  Report  for  1931-32  shows  that  there 
are  now  nearly  600  blind  on  the  Register. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for  all  blind 
persons  receiving  allowances  through  the 
Public  Assistance  Committees  to  have  these 
allowances  increased  by  five  shillings  a  week, 
and  to  have  their  grants  almonised  by  the 
Institute.  Sales  during  the  year  have  main- 
tained a  very  good  level ;  cash  sales  have  in- 
creased by  ;^I36,  while  the  deficit  in  the  in- 
dustrial account  has  fallen  considerably. 

Ulster  Society  for  Promoting  the  Education 
of  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 

The  hundredth  Report  of  the  Ulster  Society, 
for  1931,  states  that  there  are  now  18  bhnd 
children  in  the  school,  in  addition  to  the  65 
deaf  pupils  for  whom  the  Society  also  caters. 
It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  one  pupil,  who 
was  both  deaf  and  blind,  won  first  prize  in 
an  essay  competition  organised  by  a  Belfast 
newspaper  in  competition  with  normal 
children  from  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  During  the  year  the  school  lost 
through  death  Mr.  Dickie,  its  senior  teacher 
of  the  blind,  who  for  forty-two  years  had 
been  a  most  valued  member  of  the  staff. 
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St.    Dunstan's  Hostel    for  Blinded  Soldiers 
and  Sailors. 

The  seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  St. 
Dunstan's,  for  1931-32,  reflects  the  present 
difficulty  of  the  times,  as  there  was  a  drop 
of  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  collections  and 
donations,  though  fortunately  the  revenue 
was  helped  by  some  unexpected  legacies. 
But  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  responsibilities 
of  St.  Dunstan's  do  not  decrease  as  the  years 
pass,  and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  de- 
mands upon  its  resources  materially  de- 
crease. It  was  found  essential  to  place  the 
Children  Fund  (which  pays  weekly  allow- 
ances in  respect  of  children  born  to  blinded 
men  after  their  disability,  who  are  therefore 
ineligible  for  Government  pensions)  on  a 
sounder  actuarial  basis,  and  this  could  only 
be  done  by  careful  economies  in  other  direc- 
tions, effected  with  the  minimum  of  hard- 
ship to  those  concerned.  A  large  part  of  the 
Report,  which  is  admirably  illustrated,  deals 
with  individual  interviews  with  St.  Dun- 
staners,  who,  as  masseurs,  poultry-farmers, 
telephonists,  or  craftsmen  have  found  "  not 
only  passive  contentment,  but  active  hap- 
piness." 

Royal  Blind  Asylum  &  School,  Edinburgh. 

The  Report  for  the  year  ended  March  31st, 
1932,  states  that  although  there  has  been  a 
falling  off  of  sales  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year,  the  net  profit  has  not  been 
affected,  and  conditions  appear  on  the  whole 
to  be  improving.  The  making  of  spring 
mattresses  and  of  cane  furniture — two  im- 
portant new  ventures — have  proved  very 
successful,  and  prospects  for  the  future  are 
good  in  these  directions.  At  West  Craig- 
millar,  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  there 
are  now  a  larger  number  of  children  in  the 
nursery  school  than  in  former  years,  not 
because  of  any  increase  in  congenital  blind- 
ness, which  is  steadily  dechning,  but  be- 
cause the  benefits  of  early  training  are  more 
fully  appreciated.  Two  Craigmillar  pupils 
have  passed  University  Entrance  Exami- 
nations during  the  year,  two  have  quahfied 
as  masseurs,  and  three  have  gained  the 
diploma  of  Associate  of  Trinity  College, 
I^ondon.  The  Report  records  with  regret, 
and  with  gratitude  for  his  long  services,  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  George  Mackay,  oculist  to 
the  Institution  for  the  past  31  years.  As 
the  Report  only  covers  the  period  to  March 


of  the  present  year,  no  mention  is  made  of 
the  forthcoming  retirement  of  Mr.  Stone,  to 
whose  long  and  devoted  service  Edinburgh 
and  the  rest  of  the  blind  world  owe  so  much. 

Henshaw's  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

The  Ninety-second  Annual  Report,  for 
1931-32,  gives  an  exceptionally  detailed 
account  of  the  various  activities  of  the 
Institution,  which  is  responsible  for  the 
welfare  of  over  600  blind  persons,  including 
school-children,  trainees  and  workers.  In 
addition  to  the  account  of  the  year's  work, 
balance  sheet,  and  income  and  expenditure 
accounts,  details  are  given  of  each  pupil  who 
has  left  the  Institution,  the  cause  of  blind- 
ness is  noted  in  the  case  of  each  person  in 
the  Institution's  care,  and  the  school  time- 
table and  dietary  are  set  forth  in  full.  A 
long  list  of  music  successes,  including  two 
first  prizes,  at  musical  festivals,  a  good  dental 
and  medical  report  with  a  special  note  on 
the  value  of  the  remedial  work  done  in  the 
gymnasium,  a  note  that  in  spite  of  a  lower 
sales  total  there  has  been  an  increase  both 
in  the  number  of  contracts  obtained  and  of 
customers,  and  about  a  dozen  attractive 
photographs  of  school  and  workshop  activi- 
ties, all  witness  to  the  valuable  work  that 
Henshaw's  is  doing. 

Imperial 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  Trinidad. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Institute  for 
1931  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  47 
adults  and  7  children  who  receive  instruction 
there.  The  adults  are  trained  in  basket- 
making,  chair-caning,  mat,  mattress  and 
broom  making,  the  re-stringing  of  tennis 
rackets,  needlework  and  raffia  work.  Owing 
to  the  general  depression,  the  financial  posi- 
tion of  the  Institute  still  causes  a  good  deal 
of  anxiety,  but  an  account  of  the  position 
has  been  laid  before  the  Government,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  Government  grant  may 
be  increased. 

Schools  for  the  Blind,  Palamcottah. 

The  Annual  Report  for  1931-32  is  a  record 
of  a  very  full  year's  work  in  the  interests  of 
the  hundred  and  twenty-four  children  cared 
for  in  the  schools.  In  the  girls'  elementary 
school  the  Government  Inspector  reports  : 
"  The  children  are  bright  and  happy  .  .  .  the 
Principal  and  staff  work  together  upon  the 
common   conviction    that   the   spirit  of  joy 
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and  activity  should  be  the  right  of  the  bhnd 
child,"  while  on  the  boys'  side  the  comment 
is:    "  as  efficient  as  ever." 

An  account  is  given  of  three  days'  camping, 
when  the  whole  staff  and  school  (except  for 
five  of  the  babies)  travelled  to  the  sea,  and 
experienced  the  delights  of  sands  and  bathing. 
Pictures  of  the  smaller  children  acting  in 
"  The  Pied  Piper,"  of  the  boys  on  their 
swings  in  the  playground,  and  of  the  toy 
symphony  orchestra,  illustrate  the   Report. 

Blind  Relief  Association,  Dhantoli,  Nagpur. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Report,  for  1931-32, 
states  that  the  present  number  of  pupils 
in  the  Blind  Boys'  Institute  is  24  ;  boys  are 
admitted  between  the  ages  of  9  and  16,  and 
remain  at  the  Institute  for  six  3/ears' training. 
They  are  given  general  primary  education 
and  a  certain  amount  of  trade  training 
in  rope-making,  netting,  spinning  and  tape- 
weaving.  The  Government  has  made  a  free 
gift  of  a  site  for  a  more  satisfactory  school- 
building,  and  a  generous  donation  towards 
the  building  fund  has  been  received  from 
the  Nagpur  Municipality.  The  number  of 
blind  children  in  the  Province  is  over  4,500, 
and  the  school  can  therefore  only  touch 
the  fringe  of  the  problem  ;  but  at  least  a 
beginning  has  been  made,  and  the  Associa- 
tion and  its  secretary,  Mr.  Wadegaonker, 
are  to  be  congratulated. 

Foreign. 
Union  of  Societies  for  the  Blind  in  Germany. 

The  Report  for  1931  gives  a  full  description 
of  the  activities  of  the  Union  and  the  pro- 
vincial societies  associated  with  it.  In  1912, 
when  it  was  founded,  there  were  34  local 
associations  with  a  register  of  1,200  members ; 
to-day  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  blind  have 
been  reached,  and  it  is  therefore  clear  that 
in  spite  of  the  great  difficulties  confronting 
the  Union — the  War,  inflation  and  economic 
depression — it  has  made  good  progress. 

Hill  Murray  Institute,  Peking. 

Though  the  Report  for  1931  is  very 
modestly  produced,  it  is  written  in  a  way 
that  attracts  the  reader,  and  strikes  a 
pleasantly  personal  note .  From  such  phrases 
as  "  A  very  lively  crowd,  full  of  fun  and 
mischief  .  .  .  little  chaps  looking  very  proud 
of  themselves,  reading  from  a  book  almost 
as  tall  as  they  are  .  .  .  the  girls'  business-like 
attitude  in  the  experimental  kitchen  dmng 


cooking  lessons  "  we  get  a  suggestion  of  a 
very  happy  family  that  enjoys  both  work 
and  play.  The  Report  chronicles  an  increase 
in  its  gross  sales,  and  the  number  of  self- 
supporting  pupils  has  risen  from  15  to  24. 
When  the  present  superintendent  started 
work  eleven  years  ago,  he  had  2  pupils  ; 
to-day  there  are  49,  and  the  only  thing 
needed  to  secure  further  growth  is  an 
increased  subscription  list. 

Historique  de  la  Ligue  Braille. 

An  interesting  booklet  has  recently  been 
published  giving  an  account  of  the  history 
of  the  Ligue  Braille  and  Mais  on  des  Aveugles, 
Brussels.  The  League  was  founded  in  1920, 
its  original  aim  being  the  transcription  of 
books  into  Braille,  but  it  has  made  such  ex- 
cellent progress  in  the  dozen  years  of  its 
existence  that  now,  in  addition  to  4,000 
books  in  its  Library,  there  are  work- 
shops, recreation  rooms,  and  an  information 
department.  Social  gatherings  of  the  blind 
are  held  weekly,  and  monthly  Sunday  con- 
certs. The  writer  of  the  pamphlet  has 
visited  the  Sunshine  Homes  in  England  and 
writes  sympathetically  of  them. 

Spiez    Institute    for    the    Blind    and    Bern 
Society  for  the  Care  of  the  Blind. 

An  interesting  photograph  in  the  1931 
Report  of  these  amalgamated  Societies  shows 
blind  women  at  work  as  hand-spinners,  a 
new  industry  which  has  made  a  very  success- 
ful start  ;  wool  is  much  used  for  carpet- 
mending  and  making,  and  the  hand-spinning 
is  therefore  in  demand.  In  the  account  of  the 
school  at  Spiez  stress  is  laid  on  the  family 
atmosphere  which  prevails,  and  the  sharing 
of  responsibility  among  the  children. 

Blind  Relief  Fund  of  Philadelphia. 

The  22nd  Annual  Report  for  1931-32 
gives  an  account  of  very  varied  activities, 
including  gifts  of  clothing,  coal,  Christmas 
parcels,  milk,  fruit  and  flowers,  and  a  river 
picnic  for  800  guests.  The  first  President 
of  the  Fund,  Dr.  Floyd  Tomkins,  died  during 
the  year,  and  his  death  is  recorded  with 
deep  regret.  No  pension  funds  exist  for  the 
blind  of  Philadelphia  and  the  Relief  Fund 
therefore  fills  a  real  need. 

Asile  des  Aveugles,  Lausanne. 

The  Report  for  1931  of  this  Institution, 
which  is  responsible  for  a  School,  an  Ophthal- 
mic   Hospital,    Workshops,    a    Residential 
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Home  for  employees,  and  a  Printing  Depart- 
ment, announces  the  completion  of  the 
alteration  and  redecoration  of  the  school 
building.  The  classrooms  have  been  re- 
decorated, a  more  homely  atmosphere  created 
by  the  conversion  of  large  dormitories  into 
smaller  rooms,  and  in  the  new  bathrooms  a 
long-felt    need    has    been    supplied    by    the 


installation  of  shower  baths.  A  new  piece  of 
school  furniture  has  been  introduced  in  the 
small  table  for  each  pupil,  with  chair  spe- 
cially chosen  to  give  a  good  position,  and 
new  typewriters  have  been  purchased,  so 
that  this  form  of  communication  with  the 
seeing  can  be  used  more  generally  than  was 
possible  before. 


UNION    OF    COUNTIES    ASSOCIATIONS 

FOR    THE    BLIND 


South  Eastern  and  London  Counties    Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind. 

The  Bi'igliton  Society  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  has  published  its  Annual  I^eport  for 
the  year  1931-32,  in  a  new  abridged  form 
for  economy's  sake.  Notwithstanding  the 
abridged  form,  the  Committee  has  contrived 
to  get  into  it  a  great  deal  of  information, 
partly  by  dint  of  using  very  small  type. 
The  standard  of  benefits  granted  by  the 
Corporation  and  administered  by  the  Society 
remains  the  same,  but  that  is  high.  The 
Society  appeals  urgently  for  money  and  all 
kinds  of  help,  having  the  machinery  ready 
and  being  hampered  for  lack  of  voluntary 
resources.  It  wisely  suggests  some  definite 
ways  in  which  would-be  supporters  can  give 
practical  help,  and  one  only  wishes  it  had 
mentioned  more  of  the  many  possible  forms 
of  personal  service.  Copies  of  the  Report 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  at 
74-78,  Royal  York  Buildings,  Old  Steine, 
Brighton. 

The  Hampshire  Association  for  the  Care 
of  the  Blind  has  decided  again  to  raise  its 
augmentation  of  wages  to  Home  Workers 
from  7s.  6d.  to  los.,  the  increase  to  date  from 
October  ist,  1932.  It  was  only  from  April 
1st  last  that  it  took  the  long  overdue  step 
of  raising  this  item  from  5s.  to  7s.  6d.  (In 
Hampshire  the  augmentation  is  not  paid 
direct  by  the  County  Council,  but  by  the 
Voluntary  Association.  The  County  Council 
gives  to  the  Voluntary  Association  an  annual 
block  grant  for  all  purposes,  vesting  that 
Association  with  the  responsibility  of  its 
detailed  allocation.)  The  Hampshire  Assoc- 
iation for  the  Care  of  the  Blind  states  : 
"  Perhaps  it  calls  for  a  little  explanation 
that  we  should  take  so  considerable  a  step 
forward  in  these  financially  depressed  times. 


We  were  guided  chiefly  by  two  considerations. 
We  are  impressed  by  the  terrible  difficulty 
of  disposing  in  this  industrial  crisis  of  the 
baskets,  socks  and  stockings,  and  door  mats, 
made  by  our  blind  people,  and  feel  therefore 
that  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  secure  to  them 
a  bare  livelihood.  We  feel  also  that  a 
charity  has  no  right  to  keep  even  so  relatively 
small  a  balance  as  £990  (our  balance  on 
April  1st,  1932)  in  hand,  and  we  are  there- 
fore spending  it  in  this  and  other  ways. 
We  realise  that  in  raising  our  augmentation 
we  are  rather  pledging  our  future.  This  we 
do  in  faith,  and  hope  sincerely  it  will  be 
justified.  So  far  our  voluntary  contribu- 
tions have  not  fallen  off  in  bulk." 

The  seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Croydon 
Voluntary  Association  for  the  Blind,  for  the 
year  1931-32,  is  published  in  a  slightly  new 
form  by  the  Abbey  Publicity  Service,  Ltd., 
and  is  prefaced  by  a  poem  called  "  Sunshine  " 
and  surrounded  by  advertisements  of  Croy- 
don traders.  There  are  mottoes  at  the  tops 
of  the  pages.  The  outstanding  event  of  the 
year  was  the  opening  of  a  handsome  new 
Hall,  which  is  now  the  headquarters  of  the 
Croydon  Voluntary  Association  for  the  Blind 
and  the  Lansdowne  Social  Club  for  the 
Sightless.  These  organisations  use  the  Hall 
for  all  gatherings  and  have  their  offices  there, 
and  a  small  workshop  for  basket  and  mat 
makers  at  the  rear.  The  Hall  is  let  for  socials, 
dances,  etc.,  and  claims  to  be  the  most-up- 
date in  the  Borough.  A  photograph  of  it 
appears  in  the  Report.  Prominence  is 
given  in  the  Report  to  work  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness.  The  particular  report  of 
the  Lansdowne  Social  Club  is  included. 
Copies  of  the  Report  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Secretary  at  Bedford  Hall,  Bedford 
Park,  West  Croydon. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Blind  Poet  Wins  State  Prize. 

The  blind  Jewish  poet,  Oscar  Baum,  has 
received  the  Czechoslovak  State  Prize  for 
Literature  for  1932,  for  his  novel  "  The 
Writing  Which  did  not  Lie."  This  book  is 
the  only  German  work  which  has  so  far 
received  the  Czechoslovak  State  Prize  for 
Literature.  Oscar  Baum,  who  was  born  in 
Pilsen,  in  1863,  lives  in  Prague.  He  was 
brought  up  in  the  Jewish  Institute  for  the 
Blind  in  Vienna. 

Blind  Member  of  Birmingham  City  Council. 

One  of  the  newly-elected  Labour  members 
of  Birmingham  City  Council  is  blind.  Coun- 
cillor James  Perry,  who  defeated  Mr.  Henry 
Higgins  (Con.)  in  Sparkbrook  Ward,  lost 
his  sight  through  an  accident  in  1901.  He  is 
a  native  of  Greenock,  Scotland,  where  he 
was  born  in  1887.  In  1910,  he  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Greenock  Trades  Council ;  in 
191 1,  he  was  engaged  in  the  organisation 
of  a  Tenants'  Defence  Association  in 
Greenock  ;  from  1919  to  1925  he  was  a 
Labour  member  of  St.  Pancras  Borough 
Council,  London.  He  was  trained  as  a 
basket-maker  at  the  Glasgow  Blind  Institu- 
tion, became  Midland  organiser  of  the 
League  of  the  Blind,  and  is  now  regularly 
employed  in  the  workshops  of  the  Birming- 
ham Blind  Institution. 

Masseurs'  Success  in  Diathermy. 

Mr.  Clifford  Nock  and  Mr.  John  May, 
the  first  blind  candidates  to  sit  for  the  Society 
of  Apothecaries'  examination  in  diathermy, 
have  successfully  qualified  in  that  subject. 
Both  are  chartered  masseurs,  having  been 
trained  at  the  National  Institute's  school, 
where  they  held  special  massage  scholarships 
under  the  Gardner  Trust.  They  were  for- 
merly students  at  Worcester  College  for  the 
Blind. 

Blind  Scholar  of  Balliol. 

Mr.  G.  J.  I.  Miller  has  been  elected  an 
honorary  Scholar  of  Balliol.  Mr.  Miller  was 
educated  at  Worcester  College  for  the 
Blind,  and  at  Balliol  College  he  was,  as 
reported  in  the  August  issue  of  The  New 
Beacon,  placed  in  the  first  class  in  the  Final 


Honour  School  of  Jurisprudence,  and  was 
proxime  accessit  to  the  Winter  Williams 
Law  Scholarship,  and  was  awarded  a  special 
prize. 

Blind  Clergy. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Holehouse,  the  blind 
curate  of  St.  Anne's,  Newton  Heath,  Man- 
chester, has  been  appointed  to  the  living 
of  Healing,  Lincolnshire.  Mr.  Holehouse 
has  served  as  assistant  schoolmaster  at 
Henshaw's  Institution  and  was  also  on  the 
Board.  He  is  associated  with  many  com- 
mittees interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind, 
and  he  devotes  practically  all  his  time  to 
these  connections. 

The  Rev.  C.  F.  Waudby,  who  was  formerly 
the  blind  curate  of  Neepsend,  Sheffield,  and 
who  left  the  city  to  become  Rector  of  St. 
John's,  Inverness,  has  accepted  preferment 
to  St.  John's,  Glasgow.  He  came  to  Sheffield 
at  Christmas,  1916,  and  was  prominently 
associated  with  the  Sheffield  Blind  Associa- 
tion. 

£1,000  Prize  for  Helen  Keller. 

Dr.  Helen  Keller  has  been  awarded  the 
£1,000  "  Achievement  Award  "  given 
annually  by  the  Pictorial  Review  Co.,  of 
America. 

The  Achievement  Prize  is  given  to  the 
American  woman  who  has  made  the  greatest 
contribution  to  American  life  during  the 
last  ten  years.  During  those  years,  it  was 
announced.  Miss  Keller  has  raised  £200,000 
to  help  people  afflicted  with  blindness  and 
deafness. 

Another  Organ  Success. 

Miss  Marguerite  Newton,  of  Bold  Street, 
Moss  Side,  a  pupil  at  Henshaw's  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  has  just  won  a  second  prize 
for  solo  organ  playing  at  the  Wallasey  Music 
Festival.  At  present  she  is  working  on  the 
original  composition  piece  for  her  final 
Mus.  Bac.  examination. 

A  Blind  Pianist  of  Exceptional  Talent. 

A  player  of  exceptional  talent  is  Mr.  Imre 
Ungar,  who  made  a  remarkably  successful 
first  appearance  in  London,  at  Wigmore 
Hall,  on  October  27th.  Born  at  Budapest 
in  1909,  Mr.  Ungar  lost  the  sight  of  both  eyes 
at  an  early  age,  owing  to  a  severe  illness. 
After  taking  lessons  from  Isso  Rosenfeld, 
a  blind  teacher,  he  proceeded  in  due  course 
to  the  Stefan  Thomas  School,  where,  by  the 
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way,  he  followed  such  eminent  musicians 
as  Dohnanyi  and  Bartok.  Having  taken 
the  degree  of  "  Professor  "  at  the  Franz 
Liszt  Hochschule,  he  gave  a  number  of 
concerts  in  Budapest  and  Vienna.  His 
greatest  achievement,  however,  was  that  of 
winning  the  Laureateship  at  the  Chopin 
International  Festival,  held  at  Warsaw  this 
year.  No  fewer  than  93  competitors  took 
part  in  this  important  event. 

The  outstanding  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Ungar's  style  is  its  impetuosity.  This,  added 
to  an  impeccable  technique,  gave  his  readings 
of  such  things  as  Beethoven's  "  A-flat 
Sonata "  (Op.  no)  and  Schumann's 
"  Carnival  "  a  vitality  and  assurance  that 
made  them  immensely  stimulating  to  listen 
to.  His  Chopin,  too,  was  beautifully  articu- 
lated, for  Mr.  Ungar  can  be  persuasive  as 
well  as  masterful.  Now  and  then,  perhaps, 
his  energy  became  a  trifle  aggressive,  but 
that  he  is  a  player  of  wide  sympathies  and 
forceful  personality  his  handling  of  this 
exacting  programme  sufficiently  attested. 
Clearly  he  is  destined  for  a  place  among  the 
elect,  and  his  future  career  will  be  followed 
with  interest. 

Successful  Blind  Singer. 

The  most  popular  incident  at  the  opening 
session  of  the  Blackpool  Musical  Festival 
last  month  was  the  winning  of  the  open 
vocal  duet  (Tudor  period)  by  Rachel 
Bastable  and  Eleanor  Skidmore,  of  Burnley 
• — for  Miss  Skidmore  has  been  blind  from 
birth.  Sir  Richard  Terry,  the  adjudicator, 
was  unaware  that  the  competitor  was  blind. 
"  It  was  a  plucky  achievement,"  he  said, 
"  as  well  as  a  very  musical  performance." 
The  technique  of  both  singers  was  good 
and  the  phrasing  and  range  excellent. 
Three  years  ago  Miss  Skidmore  won  a  first 
prize  as  a  soloist  at  the  Blackpool  Festival. 


ANNOUNOMMS 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  three-quarters  for  the  blind  resident 
in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
The  minimum  price  is  6d.  per  copy. 
CHURCH—  5.  d. 

11,743  Davies,  Walford.  O  Little  Town  of 
Bethlehem  (Christmas  Carol  for 
Sopranos  and  Chorus),  V.S...  ..      20 


11.744 

ORGAN 

11.745 

11,746 
11,747 

11,748 
PIANO- 


Wilson,  A.  W.     Communion  Service  in     5. 
D,  V.S.  3 


Parry's  "  Little  Organ  Book."  2.  Choral 
Prelude  on  Song,  "  Why  does  azure 
deck  the  Sky  ?  "  (Stanford) .  . 

4.  Slow  Movement   (Alan  Gray) 

6.  Choral  Prelude  on  the  tune  ' '  Wor- 
cester "  (Ivor  Atkins) 

7.  Lento  (Frank  Bridge) 


11.749 
11,750 

11,751 
11,752 

11.753 
11.754 
11.755 
11,756 

11,757 

DANCE 

11,758 

11.759 
11,760 


Associated  Board  Examinations,  1933 

Studies  and  Pieces. 
Grade  i   (Primary),  Lists  A,B,C, 
Grade  2  (Elementary),  Lists  A.B.C, 
Grade  3  (Transitional),  Lists  A,  B,  C 
Grade  4  (Lower),  Lists  A  and  C 
Grade  5  (Higher),  List  C 
Grade  6  (Intermediate),  List  A 
Couperin.    Les  Barricades  Mysterieuses 
Grovlez.       Le    Pastour    (from    "  L'Al- 

manach  aux  Images  ") 
Moszkowski.  En  Automne,  Op.  36,  No.  4 


Arlen  H.  I  Love  a  Parade,  Song  Fox- 
Trot  .  .  .  .  2 

Howell,  T.  and  Baynton-Power,  H. 
Watch  the  Navy,  Song  Fox-Trot     .  .      2 

Whiting,  R.  A.  One  hour  with  vou,  Song 
Fox-Trot  2 


SONGS— 

11.761  Harty,  Hamilton  (arr.  by).    My  Lagan 

Love,  C  :  Bj  flat-Ei  flat         .  .  ..20 

11.762  Lidgey,  C.  A.      Earl  Bristol's  Farewell 

and    See  where  my  love     a-maying 
goes,  F  ;  C-pi 20 

11.763  Lie  Sigurd.  Soft -footed  Snow,  D  minor  : 

E  flat-pi  20 

11.764  Pain,  Eva.     Death  of  Robin  Hood,   D 

flat  :  D-pi 20 

11.765  Shaw,   Martin.      Bab-Lock-Hythe,   G: 

D-G^  20 

THEORY— 

11.766  Ching,  James.    Points  on  Pedallmg  for 

the  Pianoforte  .  .  .  .  ..164 

MUSIC  APPARATUS— 

The  Mayhcw  Music  Indicator  (for  bhnd  teacher 
to  teach  sighted  pupils  Staff  Notation  and 

Tonic  Sol-fa) 4s.  8d.   (3    6) 

Duplicate  sets  of  Notation  Cards  for  ditto,  6d.     (4d.) 
(Special  price  to  Blind  individuals  and  institutions 
in  British  Empire.) 


B.B.C. 

11,686 


11,687 


11,685 


braille  books. 

pamphlets- 
How  the  Mind  Works,  by  Cyril  Burt, 
M.A..   D.Sc.      Grade    2,    Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Pamphlet.     E.55        .-3     3 
Law    of   the    Land,    The,    by    Edward 
Jenks,  D.C.L.,  F.B.A.  Grade  2,  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Pamphlet.     E.34       3     o 
Our  Debt  to  the  Past,  by  Edwyn  Bevan, 
O.B.E.,    D.Litt.,    LL.D.       Grade    2, 
Large  size,  Interpointed,  Pamphlet. 
E.41 3     3 


FICTION- 
IT, 496-11, 499 


Big  Money,  by  P.  G.  Wodehouse. 
Grade  2,  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers,  4  vols.  F.193  per  vol. 
IT  iSi-ii  4H6  Black  Gang,  The,  by  "  Sapper." 
Grade  2,  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers,  3  vols.     F.176  per  vol. 
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i'l,34'j-fr,546     Father,  by  the  Author  of  "  Eliza- 
fc'  beth    and     her     German     Garden." 

Grade    2,    Large  size,   Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers,  4  vols.    F.242  per  vol. 
11,547-11,550     Hidden    City,    The,    by    Philip 
U  Gibbs.     Grade  2,   Large  size,  Inter- 

pointed, Paper  Covers,  4  vols.    F.244 

per  vol. 
11,500—11,502     Imperial     Treasure,      by      Val 
Gielgud.    Grade  2,  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers,  3  vols.    F.162 

per  vol. 
II. 539-11. 542     Letty   Lynton,    by   Mrs.    Belloc 
Lowndes.   Grade  2,  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers,  4  vols.   F.237 

per  vol. 
ii-,4S2-i 1, 495— -Ol'd "Wives'  Tale,  The,  by  Arnold 
Bennett.    Grade  2,  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers,  9  vols.    F.515 

per  vol. 

MISCELLANEOUS— 

L   M»7i  7     Supplementary  List  of  Books  embossed 

in    Braille    and    published    by    the 

National    Institute    for    the    Blind. 

Grade    2,    Large   size,    Interpointed, 

I  >^  Pamphlet.     E.29        .  .  .  .        net 

^2^-11,605     Year    Book   and    Directory    of 

^Agencies   for  the   Blind.      Grade   2, 

Larg«~,!.Ai.zfii,-     Interpointed,      Paper 

C  overs,  2  vols.     F.115  per  vol. 


s.  d. 


5     6 


POETRY- 

11,537-11 


538  Selections  from  Cowper's  Poems. 
Grade  2,  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers,  2  vols.     F.132  per  vol. 


5     9 


6     6 


MOON    BOOKS. 

3,265-3,271    She,  by  H.  Rider  Haggard,  7  vols. 

(Limited  Edition)        .  .  per  vol.     9     o 

3,272-3,275  Hound  of  the  Baskervilles,  by  A. 
Conan    Doyle,     4    vols.  (Limited 

Edition)  .  .  .  .  per  vol.     9     o 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  STUDENTS'  LIBRARY. 
ADDITIONS. 
BIOGRAPHY— 

Lenin,  by  J.  Maxton.     2  vols. 
EDUCATIONAL. 

Adams,  Sir  J.     The  Teachers'  Many  Parts.     4  vols. 

Palmer,   H.   E.      Scientific  Study  and  Teaching  of 
Languages.     5  vols. 
ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Dobree,  B.     Restoration  Comedy.     3  vols. 

Gielgud,  Val.  How  to  Write  Broadcast  Plays.   2  vols. 

Lee,  Sidney.    Shakespeare's  Life  and  Work.    4  vols. 

Rylands,  G.  H.  W.    Words  and  Poetry.    3  vols. 
HISTORY. 

Daniels,  H.  G.   Rise  of  the  German  Republic.   4  vols. 
LAW. 

Fraser,  H.    Law  of  Torts  (1927  Ed.).     5  vols. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Huxley,  Aldous.    Jesting  Pilate.    3  vols. 
Thirkell,  A.     Three  Houses.     2  vols. 
THEOLOGY  AND  RELIGION. 

Scott,  E.  F.    Ethical  Teaching  of  Jesus.    2  vols. 
Martindale,  C.  C.     What  are  Saints  ?     2  vols. 

NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
ADDITIONS— OCTOBER,  1932. 


FICTION. 

Beresford,  J.  D.     Innocent  Criminal 
Next  Generation .  . 


Vols. 

4 
2 


Cowdroy,  Joan  A.     Mystery  of  Sett 

Culium,  Ridgwell.     Bull  Moose    .  . 

Deeping,  Warwick.     Second  Youth 

Dilnot,  Frank.     Storm  Riders 

"  Ganpat."     Snow  Rubies 

Gerard,  Louise.     Necklace  of  Tears 

Gibbs,  Sir  Philip.     Golden  Years 

Jacob,  Naomi.     Roots 

Jameson,  Storm.     Lovely  Ship    .  . 

Kennedy,  Milward.     Death  in  a  Deck  Chair 

Macdonald,  P.     The  Crime  Conductor    .  . 

Mannin,  Ethel.     Linda  Shawn     .  . 

Mottram,  R.  H.     The  Headless  Hound.  . 

O'Brien,  Kate.     Without  My  Cloak 

Riley,  W.         Rachel  Bland's  Inheritance 

Ruck,  Berta.   To-day's  Daughter 

Savi,  E.  W.     By  Torchlight 

"  Seamark."     The  Vantine  Diamonds    .  . 

Sharp,  David.     My  Particular  Murder  .  . 

Silberrad,  Una  L.    The  Romance  of  Peter  Waine 

Timber  Merchant 
Somerville,  E.  OE.  and  Martin  Ross.    Friend  of 

Her  Youth  

Stacpoole,  H.  de  V.    Eileen  of  the  Trees 

The  Lost  Caravan 
Stone,  Grace  Z.     Bitter  Tea 
Sutherland,  Joan.     The  Knot 
Swan,  Annie,  S.     Rhona  Keith   .  . 
Yachell,  H.  A.   The  Fifth  Commandment 
Wodehouse,  P.  G.     If  I  Were  You 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

fAlington,  C.  A.     Task  of  Happiness     .  . 
Balfour-Browne,  F.     Insects 
Butler,  Sir  Harcourt.     India  Insistent  .  . 
Campbell,  R.  J.    Book  of  Homely  Wisdom 
Clayton,  P.  B.    Tales  of  Talbot-House    .  . 
Cobbett,  William.     Rural  Rides.. 
Garnett,  D.     Rabbit  in  the  Air  .  . 
Hackett,  Francis.     Henry  the  Eighth    .  . 
Huxley,  Julian.     A  Scientist  Among  the  Soviets 
Hyamson,  A.  M.     Palestine  Old  and  New 
*  Jeans,  Sir  J.     The  Universe  Around  Us 
Jenks,  Professor  E.     The  Law  of  the  Land 
"  Little  Book  of  the  Inner  Life,"  by  a  Monk 
Livy,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,   by  M.  T 

Tatham.     Book  XXII  .  . 
Loth,  David.     Lorenzo  the  Magnificent 
Lubbock,  Percy.     Earlham 
Marie    of    Russia,    Grand    Duchess.       Things 

Remember 
Marcault,  J.  E.,  and  I.  A.  Hawliczek.   Evolution 

of  Man 

tMason,  A.  J.     Faith  of  the  Gospel 
Milne,  A.  A.     The  Dover  Road  :  A  Play 
Nicolson,  H.     People  and  Things.  Wireless  Talks 
fSmyth,   J.   Paterson.     Myself  and  Other  Pro- 
blems 
JWaterhouse,  Elizabeth  (Compiler).   Little  Book 

of  Life  and  Death 
t     Woods,  E.  S.     Faith  that  Works      . . 
JUVENILE. 

Baum,  L.  F.     Wizard  of  Oz 

Cowper,  E.  E.     Maids  of  the  "  Mermaid  " 

Mitchison,  Naomi.    Hostages  and  Other  Stories 

for  Boys  and  Girls 
Strang,  Herbert.    In  Trafalgar's  Bay.     (Uncon 

tracted  Braille.) 
ESPERANTO. 

Butler,  M.  C.    Step  by  Step  in  Esperanto 
Drezen,    E.      Annaliza   Historio   de    Esperanto 

Movado    . . 


Vols. 
4 


4 
3 
3 
4 
5 
5 
3 

2 
I 

2 
2 

2 

-13 

2 

10 
2 
5 
3 
I 
I 

4 
4 
4 


*  Stereotyped  book. 

t  Presented  by  the  Guild  of  Church  Braillists. 

X  Presented  by  the  late  Canon  Gedge. 
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Vols. 

Konopnicka,  M.     Mia  Poshorlogo           .  .           .  .  i 

Merchant,  John.     Kompatinda  Klem    .  .           .  .  3 

MOON. 

Brown,  H.  C.     Grandmother  Brown's  Hundred 

Years        .  .           .  .           . .           .  .           .  .           .  .  7 

Keller,  Helen.     Story  of  My  Life             .  .           .  .  5 

NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
35,  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.I. 

In  order  to  prevent  disappointment  and  ensure  the 
delivery  of  extra  consignments  of  books  from  the 
National  Library  at  Christmas  time,  readers  are  asked 
to  notify  the  Secretary,  Miss  0.  I.  Prince,  35,  Great 
Smitli  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.I,  that  extra  books 
will  be  needed,  as  early  as  possible  in  the  month  of 
December.  Many  were  disappointed  in  1931,  as 
although  by  strenuous  efforts  the  double  supplies  asked 
for  were  all  despatched  from  Westminster  before 
December  22nd,  consignments  were  held  up  at  the 
Post  Office,  and  not  delivered  at  their  various  destina- 
tions until  after  the  holidays,  owing  to  the  enormous 
extra  pressure  of  Christmas  work  at  the  Post  Office. 

Readers  in  the  Northern  Branch  area  should  notify 
the  Branch  Secretary,  Miss  A.  M.  Hewer,  5,  St.  Jolin 
Street,  Mancliester. 

O.  I.  PRINCE, 

Secretary  and  Librarian. 

CHRISTMAS  GRAMOPHONE  RECORDS. 

Those  interested  in  the  Mission  to  the  Blind  of  Burma 
are  reminded  of  the  Christmas  gramophone  records  of 
the  Mission  Choir  singing  Burmese  Carols  to  Father 
Jackson's  own  music.  The  records  include  An  Epi- 
phany Hymn,  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  and  A  Christmas 
Cantata.  They  are  sold  for  3s.  gd.,  post  free,  and 
may  be  obtained  from  Miss  D.  H.  Jackson,  105, 
Coleraine  Road,  London,  S.E.3. 

ADVERTISEMENTS 

COMFORTABLE  HOME  OFFERED  to  two  people  in 
private  house.  Large  sunny  garden,  quiet  road  near  sea. 
Own  vegetables,  fruit  and  eggs.  Personal  service  and 
care.  Write  M.  C,  c/o  Editor,  The  New  Beacon,  224, 
Great  Portland  Street,  W.i. 

EMPLOY  BLIND  SHORTHAND  TYPISTS. 

N.I.B.  TYPING  BUREAU. 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.I. 

Efficient  blind  shorthand-typists  undertake  corre- 
spondence and  other  typing  work.  Duplicating. 
Reasonable  charges. 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  ROYAL  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE 
BLIND. 

Certificated  Assistant  Master  required  for  the  ist 
January,  1933.  Salary,  Burnham  Scale  III,  with  extra 
increment  for  special  school  teaching  (less  10  per  cent.) 
Apply  with  copies  of  three  recent  testimonials  to  the 
Secretary,  Carpenter  Road,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 
(No  application  forms  supplied.) 

THE   NORTHERN    COUNTIES    ASSOCIATION    has 

arranged  to  hold  a  Training  Course  at  the  Hardman 
Street  School,  Liverpool,  for  Home  Teachers  and 
Prospective  Home  Teachers  in  the  six  Northern 
Counties,  from  March  13th  to  April  7th,  1933. 

Full  particulars  of  the  conditions  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Northern  Counties  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  274,  Deansgate,  Manchester,  up  to 
December  6th,  1932. 


BLIND    GERMAN     TEACHER     OF     ENGLISH     in 

Hamburg  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  English  teacher 
or  student  of  German  with  a  view  to  making  a  mutual 
exchange  arrangement  whereby  he  and  his  guide  would 
be  boarded  for  two  or  three  months  in  England  in  the 
summer  of  1933  to  perfect  his  knowledge  of  English. 
In  return  he  offers  accommodation  in  Hamburg  for  a 
similar  period.  Anyone  interested  should  write  to  the 
Editor,  The  New  Beacon,  224,  Great  Portland  Street, 
London,  W.i,  giving  full  particulars  of  facilities  offered 
and  suitable  dates. 

LEEDS    EDUCATION    AUTHORITY. 
TECHNICAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  THE   BLIND. 

Required  in  January  next  for  the  above-named 
Centre  a  male  instructor  in  Mat-Making.  The  person 
appointed  will  come  under  the  Teachers'  Super- 
annuation Act.  Previous  work  in  connection  with  the 
blind  will  be  an  additional  recommendation. 

Applications  stating  age,  qualifications,  and  salary 
required,  with  copies  of  testimonials  should  be  sent 
to  the  undersigned  not  later  than  the  25th  November. 

W.   J.   BEES, 
Director  of  Education. 
Education  Department, 
Calverley  Street, 
Leeds. 

NORTHUMBERLAND  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  position  of  Lady 
Home  Teaclier  (Sighted)  for  the  Blind.  Candidates 
must  be  strong  and  healthy  and  hold  the  Certificate 
of  the  College  of  Teachers.  Salary  at  the  rate  of 
^160  per  annum,  rising  after  two  years  satisfactory 
service  by  increments  of  ;^io  to  ;^2oo  per  annum.  The 
salary  is  subject  to  deduction  under  the  Local  Govern- 
ment and  Other  Officers'  Superannuation  Act,  and  to 
an  emergency  deduction  of  5  per  cent,  on  that  part  of 
the  salary  exceeding  ;iioo  per  annum.  The  successful 
candidate  must  be  prepared  to  undergo  a  medical 
examination  as  to  her  physical  fitness  for  the  work. 

Applications  stating  age,  qualifications  and  ex- 
perience in  social  work  must  be  sent  to  me  at  once, 
accompanied  by  copies  of  not  more  than  three  recent 
testimonials. 

WILLIAM  F.  J.  WHITLEY,  M.D.,  D.P.H., 
South  Granville  House,  County  Medical  Officer. 

Jesmond, 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  2. 

EAST  ANGLIAN   SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND  AND  DEAF 
CHILDREN,  GORLESTON-ON-SEA. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  appointment  of  a 
resident  Assistant  Master  on  the  staff  of  the  Blind 
Department  of  the  above-named  School,  to  commence 
duties  as  soon  as  possible.  Salary  in  accordance  with 
Standard  Scale  II,  Burnham  Award,  together  with  one 
increment  for  service  in  a  Special  School  and  one 
increment  for  the  possession  of  the  Diploma  of  the 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  less  10  per  cent, 
abatement  ;  board,  residence,  laundry  and  medical 
attendance  allowed  in  respect  of  supervisory  duties. 
Applicants  need  not  necessarily  have  had  experience 
in  a  School  for  the  Blind.  A  man  keen  on  boys' 
activities  required  and  musical  qualifications  will  be 
considered  a  strong  recommendation.  Applications, 
stating  full  particulars  of  age,  qualifications  and 
experience  (if  any),  to  be  forwarded  to  the  under- 
signed at  once. 

JOHN   BEATTIE, 
Clerk  of  the  Governors. 
41,  St.  Giles  Street, 
Norwich. 
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VOLUNTARYISM. 

By  W.  G.  E.  ADAMS, 

Gladstone  Professor  of  Political  Theory  and  Institutions,  Oxford:    Chairman,   National    Council 

of  Social  Service. 

WHAT  is  the  place  of  voluntarism  in  our  modern  community  organisation  ? 
Is  it  a  movement  which,  however  great  and  necessan,'  it  has  been  in  the 
past,  is  now  part  of  the  passing  order  ?  Are  we  moving  towards  a  great 
State-planned  society  in  which  there  will  be  no  room  for  voluntaryism, 
or  at  most,  but  little  room  ?  That  is  a  question  which  clearly  affects 
very  specially  the  whole  sphere  of  the  social  services.  For  the  social  services 
have  been  the  greatest  and  most  varied  field  of  action  for  voluntar}dsm. 
Yet  in  every  part  of  the  field  the  challenge  to  \-oluntar\'ism  is  heard.  And 
in  any  particular  service  the  answer  to  the  question  will  depend  to  no  small  extent  on  a  wider 
view  of  the  ideal  of  the  community  to  which  we  are  striving  to  attain.  It  may  help  u>.  therefore, 
in  thinking  about  this  question  in  its  application  to  the  branch  of  social  service  in  which  we 
are  specially  interested  to  keep  in  view  the  larger  question  of  which  it  is  a  particular  example. 
First  of  all  we  are.  in  our  own  and  in  like  democratic  States,  an  amazing  growth  of  State 
action,  central  and  local.  If  we  look  back  to  1832  and  think  of  the  steps  by  which  in  our  own 
country  political  democracy,  through  central  and  local  representative  institutions,  has  advanced 
right  down  to  1932,  we  shall  find  that  with  the  growth  of  political  democracy  has  come  an 
ever-widening  and  deepening  conception  of  the  functions  of  the  State.  Our  sense  of  self- 
expression  through  the  State  has  become  and  is  becoming  more  conscious.  We  are  identifying 
ourselves  more  and  more  with  the  State.  The  idea  of  "  Man  versus  the  State  "  is  becoming 
obsolete.  We  are  even  in  danger  sometimes  of  being  hvpnotised  by  the  power  and  resource- 
fulness of  the  State.  ^^Tlat,  however,  is  more  significant,  the  sense  of  social  justice  demands 
that  the  community  shall  seek  to  mitigate  as  far  as  possible  the  suffering  in  society — that  it 
shall  succour  the  weak  and  the  afflicted.  The  State  is  the  greatest  representative  of  the  will 
of  the  people  ;  it  alone  can  claim  to  represent  the  whole  communitv  ;  and  it  is  a  greater 
advance  in  social  organisation  that  the  State  is  seeking,  not  simplv  to  protect  life,  but 
deliberately  to  make  life  good.     Furthermore,  the  remarkable  development  of  local  govern- 
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meat,  m  rural  as  well  as  in  urban  areas, 
complementarv'  to  the  growth  in  the  functions 
of  central  government,  has  made  possible 
a  measure  of  collective  action,  before  im- 
known  since  the  rise  of  the  modern  indus- 
trial State.  We  must  recognise  fully  the 
significance  and  the  beneficence  of  this 
growth  of  State  action,  particularly  in 
the  20th  century.  The  State  has  pro- 
vided us  with  the  legislation,  with  the 
administrative  machiner\'  of  organisation 
and  control,  and  with  a  measure  of  financial 
assistance  which  are  indispensable  if  the 
social  problems  of  a  modern  industrial 
society  are  to  be  dealt  with  on  an  adequate 
scale  and  with  regard  to  a  fair  distribution 
of  the  burdens  as  well  as  the  benefits  of  our 
society. 

But  when  we  have  recognised  all  this  we 
can  no  less,  but,  I  think,  all  the  more  justly, 
appreciate  the  part  which  voluntaryism 
has  to  play.  Voluntary  effort  has  pioneered 
the  way  in  most  fields  of  State  action. 
Sometimes  it  has  been  said  that  the  object 
of  voluntary  effort  should  be  to  see  the 
service  taken  over  by  the  State,  central  or 
local.  That  is  only  a  half-truth.  What  is 
more  true  is  that  experience  is  gradually 
revealing  how  that  voluntary  services  co- 
operating with  State  action  can  achieve 
something  much  higher  than  the  State  alone 
can  effect.  Voluntary  service  not  merclv 
makes  State  action  possible  by  pioneering 
the  way;  the  continuance  of  organised 
voluntary  effort  is  necessary  to  make  much 
of  the  activity  of  the  State  good  and  effective. 
It  is  not  simply  that  voluntary  service 
provides  a  great  economy'  for  the  community 
by  mobilising  much  impaid  personal  service. 
It  is  that  it  affects  the  quality  and  character 
of  the  life  of  the  community,  and  of  the 
services  rendered  in  the  name  of  the  com- 
munity to  those  who  are  in  need.  Hence 
it  comes  home  to  us  that  this  voluntaryism 
is  needed  not  less  but  more  in  these  times 
of  great  development  of  State  action. 
It  is  not  simply  pioneering  work,  though 
there  is  still  plenty  of  that  to  be  done  ;  it  is 
the  unceasing  uncovenanted  work  of  personal 
care  and  devotion,  giving  quality  and 
indi^■iduality  to  the  service  rendered  by  the 
community  to  its  members.  \\'e  are  witness- 
ing in  this  20th  century ,  increasingly  with 
every  decade,  the  fruitful  co-operation  be- 
tween statutory  and  voluntary  effort.     This 
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country'  more  than  any  other  in  the  world 
has  been  able  to  Voke  together  in  the  service 
of  the  community  voluntary  and  statutory 
agencies  and  gradually,  by  trial  and  error, 
is  determining  their  respective  spheres  of 
work.  There  has  never  been  a  time  when 
the  statutory  authorities  were  more  alive 
to  the  A'alue  of  the  service  which  voluntary 
bodies  can  render,  or  when  the  voluntary 
bodies  saM'  more  clearly  the  ways  in  which 
they  can  co-operate  with  the  State.  But 
this  means  also  constant  effort  within  the 
voluntary  movement  to  secure  better  team 
work,  better  self-organisation,  a  healthy 
spirit  of  independence  and  of  initiative. 
The  gloiT  of  A'oluntaryism  has  been  its 
personal  case  work,  its  care  for  the  individual, 
the  encouragement  of  self-reliance,  its  calling 
out  of  }')ersonality  both  in  the  helper  and  in 
the  helped.  There  is,  too,  in  voluntaryism  a 
natural  attraction  of  people  to  the  services 
which  they  can  fulfil  ;  and  this  enriches  the 
life  of  the  community  in  a  way  that  no 
brnraucratic  system  can  secure.  It  is,  there- 
fore, to  the  working  out  of  this  new  co- 
operation between  the  statutor\^  and  the 
voluntary  that  we  are  called.  It  is  giving 
us  the  possibility  of  a  community  life  far 
better  than  we  have  known.  The  higher  life 
goes,  the  richer  and  fuller  is  the  develop- 
ment of  personality  ;  and  so  far  from  volun- 
tarvism  being  of  the  passing  order,  good 
State  ]:)lanning  will  need  more  and  more 
to  call  to  its  aid  the  spirit  and  the  resourceful- 
ness of  voluntary  association.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, see  to  it  that  we  keep  the  life  of  our 
voluntary  mo\'ement  strong  and  vigorous. 
For  on  this  depends  largely  the  continued 
health  of  the  State  itself.  Few  things,  if 
any,  can  give  better  evidence  of  this  than  the 
storv  of  the  Service  of  the  Blind.  Let  us 
remember  the  words  of  the  Departmental 
Committee  on  the  ^^'elfare  of  the  Blind  in 
1917  :— 

"  In  years  to  come  it  should  be  part  of 
Great  Britain's  pride  that  in  these  Islands 
can  be  studied  the  best  methods  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness,  and  the  best 
treatment  of  those  whose  blindness  cannot 
by  any  human  knowledge  or  resource  be 
averted." 

If  this  is  to  be  realised,  one  of  the  main 
factors  will  be  the  work  of  the  voluntary 
organisations. 


BOOKS  ABOUT  THE  BLIND 

published    in    letterpress   by   the 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  226,  228,  Great  Portland 
Street,  London,  W.l. 

/Ill  prices  given  in  this  list  are  net,  hut  cover  the  cost  of  postarje. 


THREE    REFERENCE    BOOKS 

INDISPENSABLE  TO  LIBRARIES,  SOCIETIES  AND 

MEMBERS   OF  PUBLIC   BODIES. 

Year  Book  and  Directory  of  Agencies  for  the  Blind. 

Gives  details  of  Voluntary  Agencies,  Schools,  Workshops,  and 
Societies  for  the  Blind  in  Great  Britain,  the  British  Empire 
and  foreign  countries,  together  with  general  information  on 
periodicals  and  magazines  in  embossed  type,  ophthalmic 
hospitals,  schools  and  classes  for  the  partially  blind,  appliances 
for  the  blind,  postal  regulations  for  "  blind  literature,"  summary 
of  legislation  for  the  blind,  bibliography,  statistics,  etc.  Full 
Index.  Price  2s. 

A  Chronological   Survey  of  Work  for  the  Blind 

(with  an  Appendix  on  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  and  a 
Bibliography),  by  HENRY  J.  WAGG,  O.B.E.,  assisted  by 
MARY    G.   THOMAS. 

The  Chronology  shows  the  gradual  development  of  work  for 
the  blind  from  the  earliest  records  up  to  the  year  1930.  It  is 
fully  illustrated,  with  many  reproductions  of  old  prints  and 
portraits  of  famous  workers  for  the  blind.  An  Index  groups 
the  various  entries  and   facilitates   reference.  Price   5s. 

Proceedings  of  the  World  Conference  on  the   Blind,  New 
York  (1931). 

A  valuable  store  of  information  on  work  for  the  blind  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  a  guide  to  the  present  position  of 
welfare  work  for  the  blind  and  the  possible  lines  of  its  future 
development.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  to  supply  copies  to  workers  for  the 
blind   in   Great  Britain   at  the   price   mentioned   below 

Price  £1   Qs.   9d. 

N.I.B.  BULLETINS  ON  QUESTIONS  OF  THE 
MOMENT. 

No.  1. — Employment  of  the  Blind. 

Results  of  the  research  work  undertaken  by  the  Placement  Sub- 
Committee  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  connection 
with 

(a)  Employment    of    Blind    Persons    in  Ordinary    Factories 

and   Workshops. 

(b)  Sub-contracting   as    a    Means    of    Finding   New    Occupa- 

tions. Price   3d. 


No    II  —Museums  and  the  Blind. 

J   .^   „ff..  ^nrilit  PS  to  the  blind   ib.  appenaeu. 


pare 


d  to  offer  facilities  to  the 


No    III.— Gardening  for  the  Blind. 

„,  J.  ERNEST  S;TCUErE,^,i,,,  a,,  >--«S^;„»-  ™S 

the  Young,  by   Ada  ^y\l^:  promote    gardening    amongst 

The    object    of    this    Bulletin    is    U,    P n  ^^^.^^^^       i,^,^    ,,    , 

the    blind,    not    so    much    as    a    means    °  j   ^^     £  re 

pleasant    and   healthy    recreation.      M^"    S™4"  Price  U. 

are  both  very  successful  amateur  blind  gardeners. 

No    IV.— Trades  for  the  Blind. 

{To    he    Pubiislud    Shortly). 


THE   BLIND    IN    INDUSTRY, 

By    BEN   PURSE. 

f     Articles     dealing  exhaustively     with     the     many 

A     series    of     Articles     ?eaui«  to-day,    written    by    an 

industrial    problems    facing    the  blind    to  a  j,                ^^.^^  ^^_ 
authority  on  the  subject. 


HANDBOOK   FOR   HOME^TEAGHERS   OE 

This  book  is  issued  by  the  College  o^.TeacJers  of  the^Blmd, 
for  the  benefit  of  all  who  ^^J^JtZ^a.-J  and  practical 
Home  Teacher.      It  is  luii   ui  /^/((c    3j- 

^'"''-  (Rrvisni  EdUlon  ^■iU   he  ready  shorliy). 


Keep   au   fait   with   affairs   of   the   day    in   the 
blind  world 

by    subscribing   to 

THE  NEW  BEAGON. 

(in    letterpress). 
Monthlv,  on  the  I5th  of  the  Month. 

,\..    welfare    of    the    blind    throughout    the    British 
Devoted    to    the    weltaie   .o\  "'%     .  ,  ^\\   aspects   of   work 

Empire.  Contains  authOTf  "X,/  ''^.^  «"  ^u  p  .^^^^^^^^.j^i 
for  the  blind,  home  and  f'''  'S"^  "f,';,,"' eports  of  conferences 
notes,   correspondence,  .an.-unceme   t.   and   rep^^    ^^^^^.^^    ^^    ^^^ 

and  meetings,  reviews  o^^. '^P°';^^^^" "  ^he  blind,  situations 
blind,     particulars     of     achievements     of     tne^^  .^^  ^  ,^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

vacant  and  wanted,  etc. 

T    .      J     ^„A     Al-.rm(l     3s     per    annum,    post    free. 
^fSr  an"™  l^J^L^^St.:,,^  <ro„  ,he  .an,,  »„r„. 
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HOME  NEWS 

Examination  Results,  Massage  School. 

At  the  recent  Massage  and  Remedial  Exercises  examinations  of  the  Chartered 
Society  of  Massage  and  Medical  Gymnastics,  eight  blind  candidates  were  presented 
from  the  Massage  School  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  all  successfully 
quahfied  in  both  examinations,  thereby  gaining  loo  per  cent,  passes. 

This  number  included  two  Colonial  students,  five  soldiers — four  from  St.  Dunstan's 
and  one  Ex- Service — also  a  woman  student,  the  two  latter  being  sponsored  by  the 
Blind  Ex-Service  Men's  Fund  ;  the  two  Ex-Service  students  were  Gardner  scholars, 
and  supported  respectively  by  the  Southampton  and  Essex  Education  Authorities  as 
well  as  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Blind  Voters  at  Elections. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  last  month  Captain  Eraser  (St.  Pancras,  N.,  U.)  asked 
the  Home  Secretary  if  he  was  aware  that  many  blind  persons  objected  to  the  procedure 
under  which  they  had  to  disclose  to  the  presiding  officer  and  the  agents  of  the 
candidates  the  name  or  names  of  the  candidate  or  candidates  for  whom  they  were 
voting  at  elections  ;  and  if  he  would  view  with  sympathy  a  change  in  the  law  which 
would  give  blind  persons,  as  an  alternative,  the  opportunity  of  entrusting  the  marking 
of  their  ballot  papers  to  a  wife  or  friend  who  might  accompany  them  to  the  polling  booth. 

Mr.  Oliver  Stanley,  Under-Secretary  to  the  Home  Office  (Westmorland,  U.),  who 
replied,  said  if  a  private  member's  Bill  to  effect  the  proposed  change  were  generally 
acceptable  to  all  political  parties  the  Government  would  give  it  sympathetic  considera- 
tion.    (Hear,  hear.) 

A  Safe  Cleaning  Fluid  for  Sighted  and  Blind. 

The  following  letter,  signed  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Wagg,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Barclay 
Workshops,  appeared  in  The  Times,  of  December  3rd  : — 

"  I  see  in  The  Times  of  November  29th  that  Colonel  Guy  Symonds,  Fire  Adviser 
to  the  Home  Office,  lecturing  at  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts,  said  : — '  Petrol  cleaning 
to-day  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  fire.'  Petrol  causes  fire  and  explosions, 
explosions  cause  blindness.  The  Barclay  Workshops  for  blind  weavers  and  knitters 
at  their  factory,  19-21,  Crawford  Street,  Baker  Street,  London,  W.  i,  not  only  themselves 
use  an  excellent  and  perfectly  safe  cleaning  fluid  for  all  their  fabrics,  but  retail  it  to  their 
customers  for  the  small  price  of  is.  3d.  or  2s.  6d.  a  bottle  (postage  6d.  extra).  The 
sales  benefit  the  blind,  and  we  hope  will  prevent  accidents  which  may  cause  blindness. 
Blindness  is  not  for  to-day  and  to-morrow,  it  is  a  '  life  sentence.'  " 

Royal  Normal  College — Violin  Recital. 

It  was  heartening  to  hear  such  enthusiasm  as  that  with  which  the  students  of  the 
Royal  Normal  College  greeted  Dr.  Ernest  Whitfield  when  he  played  there  on  De- 
cember 5th.  This  was  one  of  the  periodical  Recitals  for  which  the  students  select  the 
programme,  their  choice  this  time  falling  on  the  Elgar  Sonata  in  E  minor,  a  Bach  un- 
accompanied Partita,  and — a  formidable  request  indeed — Brahms 's  Violin  Concerto. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  last  went  extraordinarily  well.  Miss  Dorothea  Eraser  rising 
nobly  to  the  ordeal  of  persuading  her  piano  to  speak  in  terms  of  the  Orchestra.  That 
Dr.  Whitfield  knows,  and  loves,  his  Brahms  he  left  us  in  no  doubt  whatever.  His 
performance  possessed  a  breadth  and  impulse  that  carried  the  whole  thing  along  with 
irresistible  effect,  culminating  in  a  magnificently  vital  account  of  the  Finale  that  justly 
earned  him  an  ovation.  In  the  Sonata,  too,  the  sensitive  appreciation  shown  by  both 
players  for  the  characteristically  Elgarian  idiom  revealed  new  points  of  beauty,  so 
spontaneously  did  they  convey  the  essence  of  a  work  of  which  every  page  bears  the 
hall-mark  of  the  composer's  personality. 
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The  Prince  and  the  Blind  of  Wales. 

H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  informed  the  Secretary  of  the  South  Wales  and 
Monmouthshire  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind  that  he  will  be  pleased  to  grant 
the  Association  his  patronage. 

Greenwich  Blind  Social  Club  Takes  up   Gardening. 

The  latest  development  of  the  Greenwich  Social  Club  for  the  Blind,  the  opening 
of  which  was  reported  last  month,  is  a  gardening  section  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Gerald  Hewitt,  who  is  himself  blind.  The  Drapers'  Company  has  allowed  the  Club 
the  use  of  a  large  garden  at  the  rear  of  Selborne  House,  where  the  Club  meets. 

Blind-made  Showcards  for  Blind-made  Goods. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  recently  installed  a  "  Masseeley  "  Showcard 
machine  to  give  employment  to  a  blind  person  and  to  provide,  at  a  low  cost,  attractive 
showcards  of  commercial  standard  to  assist  the  sale  of  blind-made  goods  throughout  the 
country.  The  machine  is  now  being  operated  with  success  by  a  partially  blind  girl, 
and  the  Institute  has  agreed  to  supply  its  product  only  to  agencies  working  for  the  blind. 

Specimens  of  the  cards,  which  can  be  of  various  sizes,  shapes,  and  colours,  were  on 
view  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind.  A  book  of 
specimen  showcards  and  full  price  list  will  be  sent  on  request. 

Several  workshops  for  the  blind  were  consulted  before  the  machine  was  installed, 
and  most  of  them  considered  that  the  service  would  be  of  great  value  to  them.  Cards 
produced  by  the  machine  have  been  used  in  the  Institute's  showrooms  at  224,  Great 
Portland  Street,  W.  i,  and  at  31,  Holmesdale  Road,  Reigate.  It  has  been  found  that 
the  frequent  change  of  attractive  and  striking  cards  is  of  great  selling  value. 

The  E.  D.  Macgregor  Prize,  1933. 

The  Subject  of  Competition  for  the  E.  D.  Macgregor  Prize,  1933,  is  as  follows  : — ■ 
Handicrafts  suitable  for  Home  Teachers'  work  : 

To  submit  an  article  or  articles  which  will  demonstrate  a  possible  development  of 
a  present  pastime  occupation  for  the  blind,  or  a  new  occupation  suitable  for  pastime 
work  ;    the  cost  of  materials  not  to  exceed  five  shillings. 

The  following  are  the  regulations  governing  the  award  : — 

(i)  Each  competitor  must  use  a  nom  de  plume  and  no  other  name  must  appear  on 
the  articles. 

(2)  The  work  must  be  accompanied  by  a  sealed  envelope  bearing  the  nom  de  plume 
on  the  outside  and  containing  the  name  and  address  of  the  competitor. 

(3)  Work  must  reach  the  Hon.  Registrar,  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind, 
224-6-8,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  i,  not  later  than  24th  March,  1933. 

(4)  The  Union  of  Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind  reserves  to  itself  the  right 
to  withhold  the  prize  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  there 
is  no  work  of  sufficient  merit. 

Special  Service  for  the  Blind  in  Newcastle  Cathedral. 

A  special  service  for  blind  men  and  women  was  held  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
November  20th,  in  St.  Nicholas  Cathedral,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  The  Rev.  Alfred 
Thomas,  Vicar  of  St.  Barnabas,  conducted  the  service  and  the  Rev.  Canon  C.  E.  Bolam 
preached.  The  massed  choir  was  drawn  from  the  L.N.E.R.  Temperance  Union  Choir, 
Gateshead  ;  St.  Barnabas'  Church,  Newcastle  ;  John  Knox  Presbyterian  Church, 
Newcastle  ;  and  the  Blind  Choir,  Newcastle  and  Gateshead,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Jackson,  A.R.C.O.,  a  blind  organist,  who  also  played  piano  accompaniments. 
The  Lord  Mayor  of  Newcastle  (Dr.  W.  J.  Leech,  M.P.)  read  the  first  lesson  (35  Isaiah), 
and  the  Mayor  of  Gateshead  (Alderman  J.  H.  Ritson)  read  the  second  on  the  blind 
beggar's  appeal  to  Our  Lord  (18  Luke,  35). 

"  Sighted  worshippers  who  came  to  assist  the  blind  or  join  in  the  service  were," 
says  The  Northern  Echo,  "  under  an  emotional  spell  as  they  saw  the  eager  faces  of  the 
sightless  turned  to  the  tall  figure  in  the  temporary  pulpit." 
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Canon  Bolam  "  held  a  vast  congregation  under  his  spell  as  he  told  of  the  freedom 
of  captivity  of  the  blind." 

His  opening  prayer  was  "  We  who  are  blessed  with  the  gift  of  sight."  It  sent  almost 
a  pang  to  those  who  really  looked  on  with  clear  eyes  and  drank  in  all  the  significance 
of  the  scene. 

"  We  were  like  unto  them  that  dream,"  he  said,  quoting  from  his  text.  Then  he 
looked  back  over  the  past  history  of  the  blind,  recalling  the  period  when  they  were 
doomed  to  a  life  of  darkness,  "  and  what  is  worse,  a  life  of  idleness  and  inactivity,  which 
inevitably  brought  about  the  darkening  of  the  mind." 

"  That  was  before  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  began  its  work."  He 
began,  in  moving  tones,  to  tell  the  story  of  the  deliverance. 

"  I  have  been  working  among  the  blind  for  25  years  when  they  were  living  in  abject 
poverty  and  intense  misery,  but  now  there  is  a  new  era  in  which  they  can  even  live  at 
home  in  some  degree  of  comfort." 

The  work  of  the  Institute  was  extending  beyond  this  island  to  the  Empire  generally. 

There  was  no  area  that  he  had  visited  in  which  the  local  authorities  were  doing 
a  finer  work  for  the  blind  than  in  Newcastle  and  Gateshead,  he  said  before  concluding, 
and  he  added  that  in  this  way  they  were  sanctifying  the  ordinary  humdrum  work  of 
local  government  and  in  the  highest  sense  following  up  the  work  that  Christ  came  on 
earth  to  perform  in  opening  the  eyes  of  the  blind. 

FOREIGN  NEWS 

A  Moon  Magazine  in  America. 

The  Braille  Institute  of  America  is  to  issue  a  new  magazine  in  Moon  type,  being 
chiefly  a  digest  of  current  events.  This,  it  is  believed,  will  meet  an  unsatisfied  need  of 
many  blind  persons  in  the  United  States  who  can  master  the  easier  Moon  type,  but 
are  unable  to  acquire  a  working  knowledge  of  Braille.  The  magazine  will  be  the  first 
magazine  in  Moon  type  to  be  published  in  America. 

Insurance  for  Blindness. 

The  Policy  Holder,  Manchester,  states  that  an  insurance  project  is  being  launched 
by  a  newly  formed  organisation  known  as  the  Blind  Insurance  Association  of  America. 
This  is  a  plan  to  insure  against  blindness  from  any  cause,  for  a  single  life  premium  of 
fioo.  It  is  understood  that  the  indemnity  against  blindness  will  be  underwritten 
by  a  life  insurance  company,  the  name  of  which  has  not  yet  been  announced.  The 
premium  of  $100  provides  for  a  fully  paid-up  policy  for  life,  and  provides  for  $100  a 
month  lifetime  income  in  case  of  blindness.  There  is  no  restriction  as  to  cause  of  blindness 
whether  from  accident,  disease,  or  other  cause.  In  order  to  make  the  insurance  available 
to  as  large  a  number  as  possible  it  is  provided  that  the  premium  of  $100  may  be  paid 
quarterly  or  in  monthly  payments,  of  either  $5  or  |io  a  month  with  interest  at  6  per 
cent,  on  the  deferred  premium. 

Blind  and  Maimed  Priest  Offers  Jubilee  Mass. 

Canon  Baston,  of  St.  Michel  des  Batignolles,  who  is  blind,  and  had  a  leg  amputated 
last  year,  celebrated  a  Mass  of  Thanksgiving  on  attaining  the  golden  jubilee  of  his  priest- 
hood. He  sat  during  parts  of  the  Mass,  and  at  others  was  supported  by  other  priests  of 
his  parish.  Canon  Baston  came  to  the  parish  30  years  ago.  The  basilica  which  now 
stands  was  built  through  his  efforts. 

Cardinal  Verdier  thanked  him  and  congratulated  him  on  the  work  of  his  parish, 
which  he  still  actively  directs.  Canon  Baston,  replying,  promised  to  devote  his  last 
efforts  to  the  good  of  his  parish,  and  asked  God  to  let  him  live  long  enough  to  know  that 
the  campanile  of  his  church  was  finished. 
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HOME    TEACHERS    AND    BLINDED 

SOLDIERS. 

By  CAPTAIN  IAN  FRASER,  C.B.E.,  M.P. 

This  article  is  the  substance  of  a  speech  made  by  Captain  Fi'asey  at  the  Conference  of  Home 

Teachers  of  the  Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind,  held  on  Thursday,  December 

1st,  1932,  at  the  Milton  Hall,  Deansgate,  Manchester. 


VERYONE  is  better  for  hav- 
ing someone  with  whom  to 
share   troubles   and  talk  things 


■"^^       over.    Sometimes  it  is  a  relative, 
■  often  it  is  someone  outside  the 

I  )  family  circle,  whose  judgment  is 

.^^■_^^0  all  the  wiser  and  whose  influence 
is  all  the  greater  because  it  is  detached. 
Upon  this  truth  is  based  the  real  friendship 
that  frequently  grows  up  between  blind 
persons  and  the  official  visitors,  who  are 
called  Home  Teachers,  and  who  go  from  the 
voluntary  agencies  for  the  blind  to  visit 
blind  persons  in  their  homes. 

One  could  spend  a  good  deal  of  time 
enlarging  upon  the  way  in  which  the  Home 
Teachers  teach  the  blind  to  read  Braille, 
or  to  do  simple  hand  work,  or  bring  the 
needs  of  the  case  to  a  Committee  that  can 
assist  it.  These  are  the  day-to-day  functions 
of  the  Home  Teacher,  and  are  of  immense 
value.  But  quite  as  important  as  all  this 
is  the  personal  relationship,  the  mutual 
confidence  that  grows  up. The  very  real  senti- 
ment for  the  blind  which  exists  in  official 
quarters  and  in  the  minds  of  donors  and 
subscribers,  finds  its  expression,  in  so  far 
as  many  blind  people  are  concerned,  in  the 
visit  of  the  Home  Teacher.  It  follows  that 
the  Home  Teachers  must  be  people  techni- 
cally qualified,  of  course,  but  more  than 
this  :  they  must  be  people  with  personality 
and  that  indefinable  quality  called  charm. 
From  my  knowledge  of  the  men  and  women 
who  undertake  this  work  there  is  a  very  real 
understanding  amongst  them  of  the  needs 
of  the  blind,  and  I  say  without  hesitation  that 
the  service  they  render  is  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  care  of  the  blind 
community. 

Save  in  certain  rural  areas,  every  blind 
person  in  the  land  is  looked  after  more  or 
less  by  the  Local  Authorities  and  the 
Voluntary  Agencies,  which  work  in  co-opera- 
tion  with   them.     Certainly   the    Northern 


Counties  Association  for  the  Blind  is  second 
to  none  in  the  country  for  the  way  in  which 
it  looks  after  blind  people  in  its  area. 

Since  there  is  this  machinery  all  over  the 
country  for  visiting  the  blind  and  looking 
after  them,  I  am  sometimes  asked  why  the 
blinded  soldiers  are  not  included  in  the 
general  scheme,  instead  of  being  separately 
cared  for  by  St.  Dunstan's.  I  think  there  is 
no  doubt  that  if  blind  welfare  had  developed 
in  igi6  to  the  point  which  it  has  reached  in 
1932,  there  would  have  been  very  careful 
consideration  given  to  the  question  of  invit- 
ing the  co-operation  of  the  Home  Workers 
and  Home  Teaching  Schemes  for  the  civilian 
blind,  to  provide  similar  facilities  for  the 
blinded  soldiers.  But  as  a  fact,  St.  Dunstan's 
began  its  After-care  work  in  1916,  whereas 
it  is  only  within  recent  years  that  anything 
like  a  universal  system  of  Home  Visiting  has 
existed  in  this  country  for  the  civilian  blind. 

Even  now  Home  Teaching  Schemes  are 
not  universal,  and  Home  Workers'  Schemes 
are  only  fully  developed  near  to  great  organi- 
sations for  the  blind  in  important  towns. 
If,  therefore,  any  transfer  of  the  care  of 
blinded  soldiers  was  contemplated,  the  diffi- 
culty would  arise  that  many  hundreds  in 
the  rural  areas  could  not  be  cared  for  ade- 
quately locally,  and  St.  Dunstan's  would 
have  to  run  a  national  scheme  for  them. 
With  reduced  numbers  and  remote  homes, 
this  would  be  extremely  expensive. 

St.  Dunstan's  maintains  an  extremely 
close  contact  with  its  men.  The  great 
bulk  of  them  carry  on  their  own  home 
industries,  obtaining  their  raw  materials 
from,  and  selling  their  finished  products  to, 
Headquarters.  The  regular  trade  between 
St.  Dunstan's  and  its  men,  and  the  corres- 
pondence which  accompanies  it,  carried  out 
by  the  blinded  soldier  on  his  own  type- 
writer, provides  the  closest  check  on  his 
progress,  and  any  falling  off  of  skill  or  pro- 
duction is  immediately  noticed,  and  inquired 
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into.  A  great  many  of  the  men  come  to 
London  to  see  the  ocuHsts  or  surgeons 
who  cared  for  them  when  they  were  womided. 
Others  come  periodically  for  hohdays  or 
periods  of  convalescence  to  our  Brighton 
Home.  All  attend  Reunions  held  annually 
at  convenient  centres  throughout  the  country. 
Thus  frequent  opportunities  of  contact  be- 
tween St.  Dunstan's  and  the  blinded  soldiers 
are  afforded  quite  apart  from  our  Home 
Visiting  service. 

Then  again,  St.  Dunstan's  home  work 
differs  from  that  of  the  civilian  blind. 
We  are  the  only  substantial  organisation 
which  carries  on  mat-making  in  the  home. 
Joinery  is  exclusively  practised  by  blinded 
soldiers  in  their  own  homes.  Massage  and 
poultry  farming  are  again  home  occupations 
not  widely  enough  followed  by  the  civilian 
blind  to  warrant  local  attention.  St.  Dun- 
stan's has  special  technical  home  visitors 
to  attend  to  all  these  professions  and  trades. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Local  Authority, 
and  of  the  Local  Voluntary  Agency,  to 
look  after  all  blind  persons  in  the  area  who 
are  not  cared  for,  but  the  blinded  soldiers 
are  cared  for,  and,  thanks  to  the  generous 
public,  they  are  cared  for  very  adequately. 
Accordingly,  it  seems  to  me  that  duplication 
and  overlapping  is  caused  if  the  Local 
Agencies  endeavour  to  offer  their  assistance 
to  the  Winded  soldiers. 

Just  as  the  blind  as  a  whole  excite  public 
sympathy,  and  blind  charities  are  subscribed 
to  more  generously  than  charities  for  other 
afflicted  persons,  so  blinded  soldiers  and  their 
well-being  excite  an  even  greater  sympathy 
than  that  accorded  to  the  blind  community 
as  a  whole.  I  can  well  understand  that 
some  of  you  may  criticise  this  on  broad 
humanitarian  grounds,  but  it  is  a  fact,  and 
there  is  this  compensation,  that  the  specially 
high  standard  which  has  been  set  up  by 
St.  Dunstan's  has  undoubtedly  educated 
the  public  mind  as  to  the  need  for  a  high 
standard  of  care  for  the  blind  as  a  whole. 
After  all,  the  way  of  progress  has  always 
been  that  of  development  towards  a  particu- 
lar standard,  until  it  becomes  universal. 
This  fact,  that  St.  Dunstan's  has  been  able 
to  maintain  a  higher  standard  of  care  for 
its  blinded  soldiers  than  can  unfortunately 
be  yet  maintained  for  the  whole  blind 
population,  makes  it  a  duty  of  the  trustees 
of  St.  Dunstan's  to  maintain  an  independent 


organisation    and    independent    collections. 

The  collecting  policy  of  St.  Dunstan's  is 
to  ask  every  British  community  to  make 
some  small  contribution  to  its  funds,  and 
never  to  engage  in  intensive  collecting  in 
any  part  which  would  compete,  to  any 
practical  extent,  with  local  organisations 
for  the  blind,  local  hospitals,  or  other  local 
efforts.  Over  2,000  St.  Dunstan's  blinded 
soldiers  live  in  their  homes  all  over  the 
Empire.  The  whole  Empire  contributes 
towards  their  well-being  and  the  money  goes 
back  to  the  areas  whence  it  comes,  in  the 
form  of  benefits  and  services  to  them.  St. 
Dunstan's  has  taken  the  greatest  possible 
pains  to  promote  and  maintain  good  relations 
with  all  collecting  charities  and  with  the 
Blind  World  in  general,  and  has  frequently 
co-operated  for  the  general  good.  For 
example,  we  lent  the  whole  of  our  weight  and 
influence  to  make  a  success  of  the  Wireless 
for  the  Blind  Fund,  in  order  that  all  blind 
persons  might  have  a  free  wireless  set,  al- 
though at  the  time  when  we  did  it,  every 
blinded  soldier  had  already  had  a  wireless 
set  for  some  years. 

*  *  * 

Captain  Eraser  concluded  by  saying  that 
he  was  glad  that  the  most  cordial  relations 
existed  between  St.  Dunstan's  and  other 
agencies  for  the  blind ;  as  they  were  all 
engaged  in  one  work,  namely,  the  alleviation 
of  the  suffering,  hardship  and  irritation 
caused  by  the  handicap  of  blindness,  they 
must  continue  to  work  alongside  of  each 
other  with  the  greatest  possible  measure  of 
understanding  and  co-operation. 

OORRBPONDfNCE 

Railway  Travelling  Facilities. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — In  further  reference  to  a  paragraph 
in  your  issue  dated  October  15th,  1932,  with 
regard  to  railway  travelling  facilities  for  the 
blind,  I  should  like  to  add  for  the  information 
of  your  Northern  readers  that  the  Northern 
Counties  Association  for  the  Blind,  274, 
Deansgate,  Manchester,  also  keeps  a  stock 
of  the  vouchers  for  distribution  in  the  six 
Northern  Counties  and  many  blind  people 
already  avail  themselves  of  this  service. 

Yours,  etc.,  Ida  M.  Cowley,  Secretary. 
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CAN  ORGANIZATION  BE  OVERDONE? 

By  "RUSTICUS." 


IN  his  "  Freedom  in  the  Modern  World," 
Mr.  John  MacMurray  criticises  the 
theory  of  Social  Service,  which  finds 
so  many  devotees  to-day.  He  explains 
how  it  is  based  on  ideas  of  evolutionary 
progress  and  borrows  much  of  its 
strength  from  concepts  truly  applicable 
to  the  organic  world,  but  only  partially  so 
to  mankind,  whose  higher  faculties  distin- 
guish them  from  other  animals.  Actually, 
in  human  society,  it  is  the  individual  who  is 
of  vital  importance,  whereas,  in  the  organic 
world,  it  is  the  perfection  of  the  type  in 
regard  to  its  environment  that  really  ntatters. 
The  attempt  to  make  what  is  only  a  partial 
analogy  into  a  complete  one  has  been  respon- 
sible, he  contends,  for  the  deification  of  the 
state  and  the  pinning  of  our  faith  to  all  kinds 
of  organisations.  By  this  reasoning  he 
comes  to  question  the  passion,  so  prevalent 
to-day,  for  caring  for  poor  and  disabled 
people  in  the  masses  and  according  to  label, 
and  he  suggests  that  there  is  a  distinct 
danger  of  the  enslavement  of  the  social 
worker  by  the  institutions  he  serves. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  MacMurrav  's  remedy  is 
vague,  namely,  to  follow  our  real  thoughts 
and  real  feelings  and  to  try  to  help  individuals 
we  know  rather  than  a  ticketed  class. 
But  his  strictures  have  an  intimate  applica- 
tion to  our  welfare  work  among  the  blind, 
and  it  is  not  a  waste  of  time  to  dwell  for  a 
moment  on  the  drawbacks  of  our  modern 
tendencies.  We  are  apt  to  be  so  whole- 
heartedly pleased  with  the  increase  in  the 
expensive  services  we  render  that  we  over- 
look the  seeds  of  disruption  they  may  carry 
with  them.  We  are  so  in  love  with  our 
own  architecture  that  we  fail  to  realise  that 
certain  virtues  of  the  old,  haphazard  dis- 
position are  being  swept  irretrievably  away. 
There  are  many  questions  we  might  ask 
ourselves  with  profit.  Are  the  fountains 
of  private  charity  the  more  likely  to  dry  up 
because  the  local  authorities  are  having  an 
ever-increasing  voice  in  the  nature  and 
extent  of  welfare  services  to  blind  people  ? 
Is  the  ophthalmiic  surgeon  the  less  likely  to 
give  honorary  service  now  that  the  certifica- 
tion of  blindness  is  becoming  so  much  more 
formal   and  so   much   more   scrutinised   by 


outside  agencies  ?  Is  the  local  wireless 
dealer  the  less  likely  to  make  concessions 
to  blind  people  now  that  there  is  a  British 
Wireless  for  the  Blind  Fund  ?  But  let  me 
confine  myself  to  an  attempt  to  answer  one 
question.  Our  schemes  for  helping  blind 
people  grow  daily  more  diverse.  What  is 
the  effect  upon  their  families  ? 

My  broad  answer  is  that  family  ties  in 
regard  to  blind  people  are  being  slowly, 
but  steadily,  loosened. 

A  mother  has  a  blind  baby.  The  Honorary 
Visitor  or  the  Home  Teacher  remembers  the 
Sunshine  Homes  and  without  hesitation 
sets  to  M'ork  to  get  the  child  into  one  of  them. 
At  the  very  start,  the  idea  is  planted  in  the 
mother  that  the  Blind  Societ}/  will  plan  and 
largely  pay  for  h?r  child's  future.  Her 
natural  love  may  vvell  be  weakened  by  con- 
tinual separation  from  the  little  one,  and 
whereas,  in  the  normal  course  of  things, 
she  would  have  had  to  devote  more  time 
and  trouble  to  the  rearing  of  her  sightless 
than  her  normal  child,  she  finds,  in  actual 
practice,  that  the  charitable  public  and  the 
State  are  prepared  to  relieve  her  largely  of 
her  extra  burden.  She  may  even  come  to 
regard  the  child  as  a  financial  asset  and 
think  confusedly  that  there  is  a  special 
merit  in  having  had  a  blind  baby. 

Wliere  a  county  council  initiates  a  scheme 
to  relieve  the  unemployable  there  is  greater 
temptation  to  the  family  to  exploit  their 
blind  member  than  where  he  is  still  assisted 
out  of  voluntary  funds.  The  family,  con- 
scious of  how  matters  stand,  come  to  view 
it  as  a  right  that  the  blind  member's  income 
should  be  made  up  to  the  local  standard 
and  feel  intensely  aggrieved  if  they  remove 
to  an  area  where  no  such  scheme  is  in 
existence. 

A  lad  has  just  removed  into  a  new  county 
and  awaits  training.  He  asks  first  to  be 
trained  as  a  musician  and,  secondly,  as  a 
boot  repairer,  but,  alas,  he  has  not  sufficient 
talent  for  the  first  profession,  and  there  are 
grave  difficulties  in  the  way  of  setting  him 
up  in  the  latter  capacity.  Arrangements 
for  his  training  hang  fire  for  several  months. 
Undoubtedly  the  lad  presents  a  problem, 
but  we  are  here  concerned  with  the  effect 
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of  the  delay  upon  the  parents.  They  write 
round  to  all  and  sundry,  the  local  society, 
the  local  authority  and  the  Ministry  of 
Health,  and  the  burden  of  all  their  letters 
is  the  sam*^.  "It  is  the  barest  justice 
that  £250  should  be  spent  on  their  son's 
technical  training,  and  during  the  period 
of  waiting  full  maintenance  should  be 
forthcoming."  That  is,  they  make  demands 
for  their  blind  boy  which  they  would  never 
dream  of  making  for  their  sighted  children, 
and  an}^  gratitude  they  may  feel  deep  down 
for  the  many  privileges  conferred  is  buried 
beneath  a  flood  of  resentment  because  their 
blind  lad's  career  is  not  planning  out  precisely 
as  they  willed,  or  as  they  believe  it  would 
have  done  had  they  remained  in  their 
former  county. 

It  is  curious  how  some  relations  expect 
societies  to  provide  benefits  which  they 
themselves  would  never  dream  of  giving 
unaided.  I  recall  a  young  man  consigned 
to  the  Public  Assistance  Institution  when  the 
aunt  who  had  looked  after  him  died.  Uncles, 
cousins,  brothers  and  sisters  agreed  that  it 
was  a  shame  to  leave  this  man  where  he 
was  and  urged  his  claims  with  warmth  upon 
the  local  Blind  Society.  Now  there  was  some 
question  whether,  on  the  grounds  of  health 
and  temperament,  this  young  fellow  should 
be  recommended  for  a  Special  Home.  The 
Society,  accordingly,  suggested  that  if  a 
relative  would,  at  the  expense  of  the  Public 
Assistance  Authority,  provide  him  with  a 
home  outside  for  three  months,  they  would 
gladly  use  all  endeavours  to  get  him  into  a 
Home,  assuming  all  went  well  during  this 
probationary  period.  The  offer  was  broad- 
cast to  his  family,  but  met  with  no  response. 

Several  attempts  to  secure  the  co-operation 
of  sons  and  daughters  toward  maintaining 
a  blind  parent  fail  miserably.  Not  even 
2s.  6d.  a  week  could  be  raised  from  among 
10  married  children  for  an  aged  father,  and, 
in  another  instance,  although  several  sons 
and  daughters  were  well-placed,  none  offered 
their  old  and  indigent  blind  father,  who  was 
a  widower,  a  home,  nor  did  they  contribute 
towards  his  keep.  Nevertheless,  in  either 
case,  strong  appeals  were  addressed  to  the 
Blind  Society  to  eke  out  the  old  people's 
bare  subsistence. 

Surely  Mr.  MacMurray's  fear  in  regard 
to  the  ever-spreading  network  of  philan- 
thropic institutions  is  in  part  justified  by 


experience  in  the  Blind  World.  Their  exist- 
ence serves  certain  people,  it  would  seem, 
as  an  excuse  for  a  hardening  of  the  heart  and 
a  pretext  for  transferring  their  personal 
burdens  on  to  impersonal  shoulders. 

Thus,  a  situation,  ludicrous  were  it  not 
tragic,  arises  where  the  family  upbraids  the 
Blind  Society  or  the  local  authority  for 
remissness  in  their  duty  toward  the  blind 
person,  just  as  if  they  were  the  disinterested 
outsider  and  the  Society  were  the  blind 
person's  own  kith  and  kin.  This  curious 
perversion  in  the  family's  standpoint  is  all 
the  more  remarkable  where  blindness  is 
congenital. 


We  much  regret  to  report  the  death  of : — ■ 

C.  M.  Stuart,  of  Croydon,  at  the  age  of  75. 

Mr.  Stuart  had  been  president  and  chairman 
of  the  Lansdowne  Social  Club  for  the  Blind, 
Croydon,  since  its  inception  in  1924.  He 
had  always  interested  himself  in  work  among 
the  blind,  and  every  year  gave  a  garden 
party  at  his  house  to  which  the  blind  of 
Croydon  were  invited.  For  34  years  he  had 
been  Headmaster  of  St.  Dunstan's  College, 
Cat  ford. 

Brig.-General       L.      D.      Jackson,       who 

worked  as  a  voluntary  Braillist  for  the 
National  Institute  for  the  BUnd  since  1925. 
His  first  book  was  the  transcription  of 
"  Hecuba."  During  the  seven  years  he 
worked  for  the  Institute,  he  transcribed 
books  in  French,  Greek  and  Old  English,  and 
other  difficult  technical  works. 


The  First- Year  Nurse. 

"  Probationer's  Primer  "  (Sister  Haig 
Brown,  S.R.N.) ,  published  by  H.  F.  and  G. 
Witherby,  326,  High  Holborn,  W.C.i,  price 
3s.  6d.,  is  a  useful  manual  for  the  first-year 
nurse,  with  chapters  on  the  skeleton,  muscles 
and  joints,  circulation,  the  digestive  sj'stem, 
fevers,  etc.,  together  with  a  very  full  glossary. 
It  is  simply  written  but  contains  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  information  based  on  Miss 
Haig  Brown's  seven  years'  experience  as 
Home  Sister  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  where 
she  supervised  the  instruction  of  the  pro- 
bationers. 
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SOME    OBSERVATIONS  ON    INDUSTRIAL 

PROGRESS 

By  BEN  PURSE. 


WHEN  we  consider  how 
enormous  has  been  the 
increase  in  production  of 
all  the  commodities  neces- 
sary for  human  consump- 
tion within  the  last  few 
years  the  progress  made  is 
truly  amazing.  The  mastery  of  mind  over 
matter  is  asserting  itself  in  every  sphere  of 
activity — social,  economic,  and,  in  fact,  in 
every  department  of  life's  enterprises.  Soon 
the  machine  will  leave  mankind  with  such 
an  abundance  of  leisure  that  society  will 
have  to  plan  for  the  occupation  of  such, 
quite  as  much  or  more  so  than  for  the  orga- 
nisation of  its  industry  and  commerce. 

Though  unemployment  has  increased  in 
every  country  in  the  world,  production  was 
never  registered  at  a  higher  level,  and  the 
rapid  fall  in  world  prices  of  commodities  has 
completely  upset  all  previously  known 
economic  theory  and  practice.  The  simple 
truth  is  that,  although  there  may  be  a 
temporary  readjustment  of  trade  conditions 
when  the  present  economic  blizzard  passes, 
we  now  know  more  intimately  what  are  the 
great  potentialities  of  science  and  invention, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  human  society  will 
have  to  shape  its  future  organisation  in 
order  that  it  may  accommodate  itself  to  a 
new  world  order. 

Prepare  for  New   Conditions. 

The  complicated  problems  that  are  arising 
in  the  little  sphere  known  as  the  Blind  World, 
with  which  we  are  so  closely  concerned,  are 
but  a  reflection  of  what  is  felt  much  more 
acutely  in  the  greater  world  of  industry,  of 
which  we  are  a  part.  It  is  inevitable,  v\'e 
think,  that  no  marked  changes  can  come 
about  in  industry  as  a  whole  without  im- 
pressing their  main  characteristics  upon  the 
conduct  of  our  less  essential  enterprises. 
Therefore,  preparedness  for  the  new  con- 
ditions is  becoming  more  insistent  and  im- 
perative in  these  days  of  difficulty  and  stress. 

So  far  as  we  are  able  to  see,  there  is  no 
clear  indication  that  we  are  so  preparing  in 


any  degree  whatever  for  these  inevitable 
changes,  for  it  would  appear  that  we  go 
forward  from  generation  to  generation  with  a 
fixed  determination  to  produce  so  many 
more  baskets,  Drushes  and  mats,  with  little 
or  no  regard  as  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  are  manufactured.  We  pursue 
the  same  time-honoured  methods,  with 
little  or  no  appreciation  of  changing  tastes 
and  the  vast  variations  in  standard  and 
quality  required  by  the  public,  and  we  seem, 
apparently,  to  ignore  all  those  elements  of 
change  that  are  the  very  inspiration  of  in- 
dustrial expansion.  Such  an  attitude  may  be 
continued  for  a  time  without  serious  conse- 
quences, for  the  cause  of  the  blind  makes 
such  an  appeal  that  the  sympathetic  note 
finds  an  ever  ready  response  ;  this  has  been 
our  stock-in-trade  for  the  past  fifty  years. 
There  are  definite  limits,  however,  beyond 
which  it  is  unsafe  to  trespass,  and  those  of 
us  who  are  keenly  observant  of  the  swift 
transformation  in  industry  that  is  rapidly 
taking  place  are  conscious  that  those  limits 
are  being  impinged  upon  more  seriously 
than  the  majority  of  people  are  sometimes 
disposed  to  believe. 

The  modern  machine  is  no  longer  the 
clumsy,  brutalising  instrument  known  to 
our  forebears,  an  instrument  which  was 
held  in  such  detestation  by  them  and  not 
without,  for  the  time  being,  some  show  of 
reason.  This  machine  is  producing  commo- 
dities of  exquisite  design.  They  are  being 
fashioned  with  a  delicacy  and  charm  that 
embodies  the  skill  of  the  most  artistic 
creations,  so  that  the  most  aesthetic  tastes 
are  no  longer  offended  by  many  forms  of 
mass  production. 

Employment   of   Seeing   Labour. 

These  considerations  have  a  very  relevant 
bearing  upon  our  present  methods  of  pro- 
duction, for  unless  we  are  able  to  supply 
the  prospective  customer  with  the  commo- 
dities he  requires,  made  to  quality  and 
finish,  he  will  go  elsewhere  for  the  things 
he  needs,   and  probably  his   trade  will  be 
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lost  to  us  for  all  time.  It  has  not  hitherto 
been  deemed  expedient  to  look  with  favour 
upon  the  employment  of  seeing  labour  in 
our  special  workshops,  and  in  consequence 
it  may  not  be  thought  to  be  good  form  to 
view  such  employment  in  quarters  that  are 
essentially  interested  in  developing  facilities 
for  the  employment  of  blind  labour,  but 
new  conditions  require  new  forms  of  treat- 
ment, and  we  are  convinced  that  many 
of  our  old  theories  and  practices  must  now 
go  by  default.  We  have  been  inclined 
to  look  with  disfavour  upon  the  employment 
of  seeing  labour  in  our  special  workshops, 
because  it  was  held  that  all  these  engage- 
ments tended  to  displace  the  services  of 
the  blind,  but  these  considerations  must 
now  be  re-examined  in  the  light  of  modern 
needs,  and  mere  superficial  objections  re- 
moved in  the  common  interests.  Speaking 
generally,  this  attitude  has  been  adopted 
mainly  by  blind  employees  because  in  other 
days  they  were  often  sacrificed  by  workshop 
managers  on  the  altar  of  expedienc}',  and 
time  was  when  it  was  not  unknown  for  a 
workshop  to  employ  more  sighted  employees 
than  blind  persons,  and  under  such  condi- 
tions there  was  justification  for  the  complaint 
here  noted.  But  a  little  reflection  should 
induce  them  to  take  a  more  liberal  point 
of  view,  for  within  limits  that  could  be 
clearly  defined  a  well-equipped  workshop 
for  the  blind  might  very  properly  engage 
in  a  greater  variety  of  pursuits,  with  the 
addition  of  a  reasonable  percentage  of  sighted 
labour.  Those  pursuits  could  be  far  more 
varied  than  we  have  hitherto  considered 
it  advisable  to  practise,  whilst  economic 
results  could  not  fail  to  be  far  more  satis- 
factory than  anything  which  has  so  far  been 
attempted. 

Importance   of  Sidelines. 

Branching  out  from  the  industries  now 
followed,  many  important  sidelines  could, 
with  great  advantage,  be  undertaken,  thus 
increasing  the  variety  of  goods  manufactured, 
stimulating  sales  thereby,  because  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  articles  we  have  to 
offer  the  public.  Given  a  reasonable  attitude 
towards  the  employment  of  seeing  labour, 
productive  machinery  could  be  introduced 
more  freely,  economic  earnings  increased 
and,  as  we  believe,  subsidies  ultimately 
reduced    as    a    public    charge.     It    is    not 


difficult  to  envisage  a  condition  of  industry 
where  speed,  quality  and  variation  in  pro- 
duction would  all  stimulate  greater  interest 
in  trading,  thus  affording  all  those  essential 
elements  which  make  good  sales  organisation 
practicable  and  possible. 

What  objections  can  there  be  to  increasing 
the  percentage  of  seeing  labour  in  our  work- 
shops for  the  blind  so  long  as  it  bears  a 
defensible  relationship  to  the  number  of 
blind  persons  engaged  ?  In  this  connection 
we  would  remind  those  who  are  inclined  to 
take  the  narrow  view  that  our  present  diffi- 
culties are  almost  all  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  the  industries  practised  are  so 
few  in  number,  and  so  limited  in  scope,  that 
we  cannot  hope  to  continue  to  operate  them 
along  present  lines  for  a  very  much  longer 
period.  Variety  in  the  number  of  occupa- 
tions practised,  then,  becomes  essential, 
especially  so  if  we  are  to  pay  more  attention 
to  the  variations  in  capacity  and  tastes  of 
those  whom  we  are  desirous  of  accommodat- 
ing. We  must  surely  demonstrate  that 
commodities  in  greater  variety,  reaching  a 
high  quality  standard,  can  be  produced  so 
that  increased  markets,  which  we  so  much 
need,  may  thereby  be  provided. 

If  it  be  our  business  to  produce  furniture, 
and  if  that  furniture  can  be  improved  in 
quality  with  the  aid  of  seeing  labour,  and 
produced  more  rapidly  and  more  cheaply 
with  such  labour,  then  the  attitude  of  the 
objector  becomes  transparently  foolish,  since 
it  is  quite  conceivable  that  as  the  output  is 
increased  scope  is  thereby  afforded  for  the 
employment  of  a  very  much  larger  number 
of  non-seeing  persons. 

Meeting   Competition. 

We  have  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
competition  or  go  out  of  business  altogether, 
for  we  cannot  hope  to  secure  sheltered 
avenues  through  which  to  dispose  of  our 
products.  The  Government  cannot,  or  will 
not,  give  us  this  security,  and  municipal 
authorities,  generous  as  they  are,  cannot 
provide  all  that  is  necessary.  There  is 
nothing  to  suggest  that  we  are  likely  to 
gain  such  protection  in  the  future  ;  there- 
fore, we  must  so  shape  our  facilities  for 
trading  as  to  make  them  capable  of  meeting 
public  needs  by  providing  a  system  that  will 
be  so  flexible  as  to  respond  to  all  reasonable 
demands.     At  the  present  time  many  of  our 
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workshop  managers  are  seized  with  an 
obsession  which  suggests  that  because  there 
are  a  large  number  of  persons  under  training 
their  system  of  trading  will  not  be  so  elastic 
as  to  be  capable  of  meeting  the  increased 
demands  that  will  be  imposed  upon  them. 
vSurely  this  proves  demonstrably  that  our 
present  arrangements  lack  elasticity  and 
comprehensiveness,  and  must  be  so  re- 
fashioned as  to  be  capable  of  that  natural 
expansion  without  which  our  system  of 
organising  special  workshops  will  become 
obsolete  and  effete.  We  hold  very  strongly 
to  the  view  that  these  workshops  are  capable 
of  considerable  development  and  expansion, 
and  if  the  managers  could  be  made  to  realise 
that  baskets,  brushes,  and  mats  are  not  the 
only  commodities  that  are  required  by  a 
great  trading  community,  the  position  could 
be  retrieved. 

Markets    at   our   Doors. 

We  are  devoting  some  attention  to  the 
discussion  of  various  schemes  for  the  market- 
ing of  commodities  which  we  now  produce, 
but  if  we  would  seek  to  increase  the  number 
and  variety  of  the  industries  to  be  practised 
the  very  markets  we  say  we  require  are  surely 
to  be  found  at  our  ov/n  doors.  Although 
production  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
by  multiplying  the  occupations  to  be  prac- 
tised we  can  still  acquire  our  share  of  the 
trade  to  be  done,  and  if  subsequently  re- 
adjustments have  to  be  made  in  curtailing 
the  hours  of  labour  and  remoulding  our 
industrial  system  generally,  we  will  be  better 
prepared  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
situation  so  long  as  our  activities  are  in 
line  with  modern  requirements.  , 

Though  these  observations  are  directed 
to  a  conception  of  future  developments,  we 
are  not  unmindful  of  the  progress  that  has 
already  been  registered.  In  1919  approxi- 
mately 2,000  blind  persons  were  employed 
in  the  special  workshops  scattered  throughout 
the  British  Isles.  At  March  31st,  1931,  the 
position  was  reported  to  be  :■ — 

Employed    in    the    workshops    of 

England  and  Wales        . .  . .  3,125 

Employed   under   Home   Workers' 

Schemes     . .  .  .  .  .  . .  1,639 

Employed  elsewhere  . .         . .  5,012 

Under  training  . .  . .  .  .  1,650 


No  one  can  peruse  these  fig  ures  without 
feeling  a  thrill  of  satisfaction  in  that  so  much 
has  been  accomplished.  This  state  of  things 
is  particularly  gratifying  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  few  industries  practised  have  been 
shown  to  be  so  expansive  as  to  be  capable  of 
absorbing  the  products  of  a  much  increased 
number  of  employees.  There  is  a  danger, 
however,  that  the  saturation  point  may  be 
reached  in  the  near  future,  leaving  many 
prospective  workers  unemployed.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  we  suggest  that  workshop 
managers  should  bring  into  the  service  a 
larger  number  of  possible  industries  so  that 
they  may  be  protected  against  the  contin- 
gencies to  which  reference  is  here  made. 
If  such  a  plan  means  that  an  increased 
amount  of  sighted  labour  must  be  engaged 
in  order  that  other  and  additional  lines  of 
industrial  development  may  be  followed, 
then  it  seems  to  us  that  we  have  no  reasonable 
alternative  other  than  to  acquiesce. 

On  the  basis  of  population  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  assume  that  we  are  justified 
in  requiring  increased  markets.  If  we  take 
the  population  of  Greater  London  at  8,202,818 
at  March,  1931,  and  take  account  of  the  fact 
that  at  the  same  period  there  were  in  the 
area  728  workshop  employees  and  528  home 
workers,  with  2,232  blind  persons  employed 
elsewhere,  it  becomes  obvious  that  the 
number  of  employed  non-seeing  persons  to 
the  population  still  provides  scope  for 
further  developments.         ■  ■ 

The   Northern   Markets. 

In  the  North  of  England  the  proportion 
of  sales  to  the  population  is  much  greater 
than  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  country. 
It  is,  therefore,  rniderstandable  that  there 
should  be  some  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
managers  of  Northern  workshops  to  enter 
into  a  national  marketing  scheme  when  by 
their  own  unaided  efforts  they  can  develop 
a  higher  ratio  of  sales  capacity  than  is  being 
manifested  elsewhere.  Despite  these  ques- 
tions, however,  the  one  fact  which  is  of  out- 
standing importance  is  the  consideration 
that  the  industries  practised  are  far  too 
limited  in  number  and  in  scope  and  that  in 
order  to  remedy  this  obvious  defect  more 
research  work  needs  to  be  undertaken, 
and  that  without  delay. 
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THE  SELECTION  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
BOOKS  IN  BRAILLE. 

THE  selection  of  books  to  be  published  in  Braille  for  the  use  of  the  blind  will 
always  be  a  most  difficult  task.  The  choice  is  so  vast ;  the  demand  is  so 
varied  ;  the  selection  is  so  limited  ;  and  there  is  no  body  of  people,  with  or 
without  sight,  who  can  faithfully  represent  the  literary  tastes  of  the  thousands 
of  blind 'readers. 
In  the  selection  of  educational  books,  however,  the  difficulty  of  the  task 
can  be  minimised,  as  it  is  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  for  a  thoroughly 
representative  method  of  selection  to  be  adopted  and  supported.  Teachers  of  the  blind  have 
a  limited  need  and  are  a  limited  number  of  individuals  capable  of  agreement.  In  the  United 
States,  for  example,  the  governors  of  the  American  Printirg  House  for  the  Blind  are  the  heads 
of  all  schools  for  the  bhnd  throughout  the  country.  They  select  the  educational  books  to  be 
published,  and  each  school  receives  its  quota. 

In  Great  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  the  educa- 
tional books  in  schools  for  the  blind  have  often  been  kept  so  long  that  they  are  quite  behind 
the  times,  both  educationally  and  hygienically.  Little  effort  is  made  to  voice  needs  or  support 
supply,  and  new  educational  works  published  by  the  National  Institute  linger  long  on  the 
stock  shelves.  Perhaps  the  Institute,  although  it  certainly  tries  to  ascertain  the  actual  demand, 
is  not  publishing  the  books  which  are  generally  needed.  Perhaps  teachers  of  the  blind  do  not 
keep  themselves  acquainted  with  the  latest  educational  works,  or  the  latest  publications  in 
Braille.  Perhaps  even  if  such  works  are  available  in  Braille,  the  schools  have  not  sufficient 
funds  at  their  disposal  to  purchase  them. 

One  fact  is,  however,  certain  :  there  is  not  sufficient  continuous  co-operation  between  the 
publisher  and  the  purchasers,  and  it  is  clear  that  some  means  must  be  devised  whereby  the 
schools  may  obtain  an  adequate  supply,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  of  Braille  text-books, 
and  the  National  Institute  be  provided  with  a  sound  basis  for  publication. 

HEREDITARY    RISK. 

There  is  in  the  Blind  World  at  the  present  time  much  eager  frequenting  of  Enquiries. 
The  Advisory  Committee  are  enquiring  into  Marketing  ;  the  Union  into  Prevention  of  Blindness  ; 
the  N.I.B.  and  the  College  of  Teachers  into  Education  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  Board  of 
Education  has  a  Departmental  Committee  investigating  the  peculiarly  difficult  borderline 
problems  of  the  Partially  Blind,  who  should  perhaps  be  known  as  the  feeble-sighted. 

All  these  Enquiries  were  due  or  overdue.  The  method  of  enquiry  by  committee  is  sanctified 
by  usage  and,  despite  the  ^inherent  defect  that  their  members  are  liable  to  hear  great  argument 
oft  repeated,  and  are  always  in  danger  of  coming  out  by  the  same  door  as  in  they  went, 
the  method  has  virtues  peculiarly  its  own.  Some  time  will  inevitably  elapse  before  the  Com- 
mittees now  sitting  issue  their  final  reports.  The  Prevention  Committee  alone  so  far  has 
produced  an  interim  report  and  will  perhaps  be  the  first  to  reach  the  final  stage.  We  hope 
it  may  be  possible  for  that  committee  to  give  some  guidance  on  the  hereditary  factor  in  blind- 
ness. There  has  been  little  contact  in  the  past  between  the  Blind  World  and  the  eugenists. 
Does  anybody  know  what  is  the  risk  of  transmission  of  one  form  of  eye  disease  or  another  ? 
The  transmissibility  of  colour-blindness  through  the  females  of  the  line  to  sons  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge.  The  terms  "  hereditary  "  and  "  congenital  "  are  used  fairly  constantly 
in  the  course  of  our  work,  but  few  of  us  who  are  concerned  with  the  blind  know  what  advice 
to  give  to  young  people  afflicted  with  blindness  who  wish  to  marry.  Nor  do  we  always  know 
to  whom  to  send  them  for  advice. 

The  Editor. 
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MUNICIPALISATION. 

By  -graphite:' 


IN  giving  consideration  to  the  all- 
important  question  of  the  munici- 
palisation  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind, 
let  us  first  of  all  examine  the  claims 
of  the  advocates  of  this  system,  and 
then  try  to  look  at  them  through  the 
eyes  of  those  by  whom  this  question 
would  have  to  be  seriously  considered  before 
niunicipalisation  could  become  an  accom- 
plished fact. 

At  a  recent  political  conference,  delegates 
were  asked  to  adopt  the  following  Resolu- 
tion : — 

"  That  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many 
Local  Authorities  have  not  given  effect 
to  the  powers  conferred  upon  them  by  the 
Blind  Persons  Act  (1920)  by  making 
provision  for  blind  persons  within  their 
area,  and  that  those  Authorities  who  have 
made  provision  which  is  meagre  and  limits 
the  incomes  of  blind  persons  in  receipt 
of  an  allowance  from  them,  this  Confer- 
ence urges  the  Government  immediately 
to  introduce  new  legislation  for  the  blind 
to  provide  : — 

(a)  That  a  pension  of  27s.  6d.  per  week 
be  paid  by  the  State  to  all  unemployed 
or  unemployable  blind  persons  irrespective 
of  means. 

(b)  That  the  State  shall  be  financially 
responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
persons  employed  in  Institutions,  the 
administration  of  such  Institutions  to  be 
vested  in  the  local  authority.  A  mini- 
mum rate  of  an  amount  equal  to  the 
average  wages  paid  to  the  adult  worker 
in  the  Revenue  Departments  of  the 
authority  concerned  shall  be  paid  to  all 
adult  blind  workers  ;  and  that  all  forms 
of  piece-work  be  abolished. 

(c)  That  an  amount  equal  to  50  per  cent, 
of  the  rate  existing  in  the  area  per  Clause 
(b)  of  this  Resolution  be  paid  to  junior 
apprentices  commencing  training  in  In- 
stitutions for  the  Blind,  rising  annually 
by  10  per  cent,  up  to  the  age  of  21. 

(d)  That  the  Home-Workers  Scheme 
devised  under  the  Ministry  of  Health  be 
opposed,  and  that  all  blind  workers  in 
this  category  who  can  be  employed  in 
Institutions     should    be     brought    under 


proper  supervision  inside  Workshops  for 
the  Blind.  In  cases  where  it  is  not 
possible  to  do  this  the  Home  Workers 
should  receive  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to 
adult  workers  inside  the  Institutions. 

(e)  That  blind  persons  be  appointed  as 
Home  Teachers  or  Instructors  wherever 
the  opportunity  arises. 

(f)  That  a  clearer  definition  of  blindness 
be  given. 

The  chief  claims  for  these  conditions 
appear  to  be  : — 

(i)  That  voluntaryism  has  failed,  and 
(ii)  That  those  blinded  in  the  Great  War 
have  good  pensions  secured  to  them, 
therefore,  those  losing  their  sight  in 
industry  should  receive  the  same  con- 
sideration. 

Take  Resolution  (a),  by  which  a  State 
pension  of  27s.  6d.  per  week  is  claimed, 
irrespective  of  means.  Can  such  a  claim 
be  justified  in  view  of  the  rates  of  wages 
paid  to  sighted  members  of  the  community, 
all  of  whom  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  State 
which  is  asked  to  find  this  money  ? 

Consider  the  wages  at  present  being  paid 
in  just  a  few  industries.  Those  employed 
in  the  weaving  of  worsted  goods  earn  on  an 
average  under  35s.  per  week,  and  this  with 
24  per  cent,  on  overtime,  averaging  7  hours 
per  week,  and  19  per  cent,  losing  ii|  hours 
each  on  average.  From  this  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  very  large  number  of  these  work- 
people get  far  less  than  35s.  per  week,  and 
this  sum  has  to  keep  more  than  one  member 
of  a  family  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

Those  employed  in  weaving  in  the  woollen 
industry  fare  worse  with  an  average  wage 
of  under  33s.  per  week.  Boot  and  shoe 
operatives  are  a  little  better  paid  with  an 
average  wage  of  under  42s.  per  week,  whilst 
those  in  the  pottery  trades  average  a  wage 
of  under  34s.  per  week.  The  coal  miner 
in  many  districts  only  earns  46s.  per  week 
when  working  full  time  (how  very  seldom 
that  is  !),  and  from  this  he  has  many  stop- 
pages which  greatly  reduce  his  weekly 
income.  In  October  alone,  there  were  90 
fatal  accidents  in  this  industry  !  A  point 
which  should  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  these 
men  would  have  to  find  their  share  of  the 
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extra  State  pensions  now  asked  for.  The 
State  is  spoken  of  airily  as  something  which 
can  find  money  from  the  air,  whereas  one 
and  all  are  part  of  the  State  and  the  State's 
burdens  are  distributed  (not  always  equit- 
ably, we  agree)  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
try. Some  time  ago,  one  read  that  some 
70  per  cent,  of  the  working  population 
earned  less  than  45s.  per  week,  so  the  greater 
part  of  the  burden  would  fall  upon  the 
majority  who  are  least  able  to  bear  it. 

Resolution  (b)  asks  for  State  responsibility 
with  local  autonomy.  In  view  of  the  first 
paragraph  of  the  resolution,  could  we  hope 
for  improved  conditions  in  the  Workshops 
under  such  a  system  ?  No.  After  twelve 
years  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  there  are 
still  local  authorities  not  making  any 
payments  to  the  unemployable  blind,  the 
view  taken  being  that  the  Old  Age  Pension 
suffices.  Could  we  hope  for  any  more 
charitable  point  of  view  ?  Here  again  a 
comparison  would  be  made  with  the  general 
wages  prevailing  in  the  particular  area. 
In  the  agricultural  areas  we  find  slight 
differences  of  remuneration.  Let  us  take 
different  parts  of  the  country.  In  the 
Holland  Division  of  Lincolnshire,  working 
48  hours  in  the  winter  and  50  hours  in  the 
summer,  adult  workers  receive  32s.  per 
week.  In  Shropshire  for  54  hours  work 
they  would  receive  30s.  per  week.  In 
Anglesey  and  Caernarvon,  working  52  hours 
in  winter  and  54  in  summer,  the  wages  would 
be  35s.  per  week,  whilst  in  Pembrokeshire 
and  Cardiganshire  for  50  hours  they  would 
receive  30s.  per  week.  Dare  we  hope  for 
a  pension  of  27s.  6d.  per  week  for  any  one 
member  of  a  family  in  any  of  these  localities  ? 
Or  that  these  counties  would  agree  to  send 
their  employable  blind  to  Institutions  where 
they  would  be  expected  to  find  the  suggested 
rates  of  wages  ? 

With  regard  to  Home  Workers,  there  are 
some  who  prefer  working  in  their  own 
homes  surrounded  by  their  own  families, 
and  one  cannot  argue  that  there  is  not  need 
for  improvement  in  a  good  many  of  the 
existing  Home-Workers  Schemes.  Neither 
can  one  argue  against  Resolution  (e). 
Everything  else  being  equal,  blind  persons 
should  be  appointed  as  Home  Teachers  in 
those  areas  where  travel  is  fairly  easy. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  some  areas  where  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  blind  to  travel 


unless  with  a  sighted  guide.  We  know  of 
blind  Home  Teachers  who  pay  their  own 
guides,  preferring  to  do  this  than  to  admit 
that  they  are  in  any  way  handicapped  in 
getting  about.  This  would  be  an  expense  in 
rural  areas  which  would  more  than  usurp 
earnings. 

As  regards  Resolution  (f),  this  will  find 
approval  in  all  quarters.  In  the  meantime, 
it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  many 
registered  blind  persons — duly  certified  by 
competent  ophthalmologists — who  can  go 
to  the  public  places  and  read  the  daily  papers. 
There  are  those,  too,  who  can  ride  cycles. 
With  i/6oth  more  sight  they -would  only 
receive  Old  Age  Pensions  of  los.  per  week. 
Are  they  so  handicapped  as  honestly  to 
make  a  claim  for  a  pension  of  27s.  6d.  per 
week  ? 

Having  dealt  with  the  Resolution,  let  us 
look  at  the  reasons  given  in  some  places  for 
its  consideration. 

Has  voluntaryism  failed  ?  We  think  not. 
Unfortunately,  values  are  based  upon  the 
limits  reached  during  boom  periods  and  the 
unreal  financial  position  of  most  during  the 
Great  War  and  immediately  after.  Such 
peaks  could  not  be  maintained  in  ordinary 
times,  let  alone  in  a  time  of  world  depression. 
In  spite  of  the  bad  times  through  which 
one  and  all  are  passing,  the  voluntary 
subscriptions  to  all  charitable  causes  con- 
tinue to  reach  a  very  high  level.  It  is  true 
to  say  that  in  some  instances  where  munici- 
palisation  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind  have 
openly  been  discussed  and  even  promised, 
this  publicity  has  adversely  effected  the 
incomes  of  the  Institutions.  Were  they 
made  a  charge  upon  the  rates,  there  would 
still  be  need  for  voluntary  workers  and 
monies  to  carry  on  the  work  which  cannot 
be  provided  out  of  rates.  The  word 
"  charity  "  has  been  mentioned,  and  whilst 
we  are  so  near  to  it  in  this  article,  let  us 
consider  that  we  have  often  been  told  the 
blind  do  not  want  charity.  What  a  mis- 
take !  By  charity  one  means  something 
more  than  a  mere  dole.  There  are  Faith, 
Hope  and  Charity,  and  the  greatest  of  these 
is  Charity.  It  is  simply  another  name  for 
the  love  of  humanity,  and  applies  to  one's 
general  outlook  as  well  as  to  one's  purse. 
If  there  were  more  charity  of  thought  and 
deed  to-day,  possibly  we  should  not  be 
considering  the  question  now  before  us. 
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To  take  the  second  argument,  namely, 
that  those  Winded  in  industry  should  be 
compensated  in  a  like  manner  to  those 
blinded  in  the  Great  War.  The  positions 
are  hardly  comparable.  In  the  first  place, 
those  who  lost  their  sight  in  the  War  were 
mostly  "  Tommies,"  offering  their  lives  for 
the  meagre  pittance  of  a  shilling  a  day. 
Most  of  them  volunteered  to  make  this 
sacrifice  for  those  who  were  compelled  to 
stay  at  home.  We  need  not  compare  the 
earnings  of  those  who  did  stay  at  home, 
but  would  point  out  that  there  is  a  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act  which  provides 
(again  inadequately)  for  those  who  are  in- 
dustrially blinded.  By  far  the  largest  per- 
centage of  blindness  is  caused  by  cataract. 
This  disease  has  many  forms,  but  whilst 
there  are  steel  workers'  cataracts  and  other 
forms  due  to  industrial  conditions,  most  are 


senile  in  character.  There  are  many  cases 
of  blindness  which  were  preventable,  and 
the  number  of  people  who  have  "  just  gone 
blind,"  without  taking  any  steps  to  have 
proper  attention  is  sur}.orising.  More  pub- 
licity as  to  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1925,  and  the  National  Ophthalmic 
Treatment  Board  would  be  very  helpful. 

The  true  friend  of  the  blind  is  he  who  tries 
to  look  at  things  from  an  all-round  point  of 
view  and  not  from  one  angle  only.  It  is  in 
this  belief  that  this  article  is  written.  Lot  all 
consider  well  before  we  advocate  a  system 
which  would  make  the  lot  of  the  blind  worse. 
Under  the  existing  conditions  things  have 
gone  on  from  small  beginnings  and  graduallv 
improved.  Followed  up  there  could  still 
be  greater  improvement  but  would  it  not  be 
better  for  this  to  come  from  "  charity  of 
thought  "  than  from  enforced  legislation  ? 


PERSONALIA 


Mr.  James  Irving,  district  teacher  for 
Ayrshire,  has  been  appointed  by  the  directors 
of  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Mission 
of  the  Outdoor  Blind,  201,  Buchanan  Street, 
Glasgow,  as  superintendent  of  the  Mission. 
Mr.  Irving  has  been  a  teacher  on  the  Mission's 
staff  for  over  22  years,  and  is  well  known  in 
Ayrshire,  where  his  work  for  the  blind  has 
been  highly  appreciated.  The  Mission  has 
over  3,000  blind  persons  on  its  register,  with 
a  staff  of  15  home  teachers. 

Mr.  Ernest  Kessell,  C.B.E.,  is  retiring 
from  his  office  as  treasurer  and  general 
superintendent  of  St.  Dunstan's  at  the  end 
of  this  year.  Mr.  Kessell  is  the  only  man 
who  has  been  connected  with  the  work  of 
St.  Dunstan's  in  a  position  of  high  responsi- 
bility from  the  commencement  of  the  work 
in  1915  until  the  present  time.  Mr.  Kessell 
was  one  of  the  small  band  of  workers  who 
were  Sir  Arthvir  Pearson's  immediate  helpers 
and  advisers  when  St.  Dunstan's  was  founded 
to  aid  blinded  ex-servicemen,  and  no  one 
was  more  closely  associated  with  Sir  Arthur 
in  his  business  and  philanthropic  work  than 
Mr.  Kessell.  They  worked  together  and  in 
harmony  for  more  than  36  years.     A  full 


account  of  Mr.  Kessell's  career  was  given 
in  The  Beacon,  May,  1929. 

Sir  Neville  Pearson,  Bt.,  has  been 
appointed  treasurer  of  St.  Dunstan's  in 
succession  to  Mr.  Kessell.  Sir  Neville  Pear- 
son has  been  vice-president  and  a  member 
of  St.  Dunstan's  since  the  death  of  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson. 

Councillor  E.  Bates  has  been  presented 
by  the  Bolton  branch  of  the  National  League 
of  the  Blind,  of  which  he  is  the  secretary, 
with  an  oak  grandmother  clock  with  West- 
minster chimes,  as  an  appreciation  of  his 
services  in  the  cause  of  the  local  blind. 

The    Rev.   Edward    Charles    Turner    was 

accepted  by  the  S.P.G.  at  the  end  of  October 
for  work  in  the  Diocese  of  Rangoon  and  sailed 
on  November  i8th  to  take  up  the  post  of 
Director  to  the  Mission  to  the  Blind  of 
Burma.  Mr.  Turner  was  formerly  at  the 
Parish  Church,  Kidderminster,  and  lately 
at  the  church  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Mary 
Magdalen,    Brighton. 

Miss  Bovine,  an  Anglo-Indian  school- 
mistress, has  been  appointed  Principal  of 
S.  Raphael's  Girls'  School,  Burma,  and  is 
already  in  residence. 
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THE    WELFARE    OF  THE    DEAF. 


THERE  has  been  up  to  the 
present  httle  hterature  on 
the  subject  of  the  welfare  of 
the  deaf  in  this  country,  and 
workers  for  the  deaf,  and 
indeed  all  interested  in  the 
care  of  the  handicapped,  will 
therefore  welcome  "  A  Study  of  the  Deaf  in 
England  and  Wales,  1930-1932."  It  is 
written  by  Dr.  Eichholz,  C.B.E.,  formerly 
the  Chief  Medical  Inspector  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  published  by  H.M. 
Stationery  Office,  price  3s.  (by  post  3s.  3d.). 
Unlike  some  Government  Reports,  the 
book  is  written  in  a  way  that  is  interesting 
to  the  lay  reader  ;  the  statistics  and  tables 
that  illustrate  it  are  not  too  abstruse  for 
him  to  follow,  and  really  elucidate  the  text, 
while  the  whole  study  is  marked  by  that 
warm  human  interest  and  sympathy  in  the 
individual  boy  and  girl,  man  and  woman, 
that  we  should  expect  from  its  writer. 

The  Report  owes  its  origin  to  the  fact  that 
various  representations  had  been  made  to 
Parliament,  the  Ministry  of  Health,  and  the 
Board  of  Education  between  1924  and  1930 
on  the  subjects  of  the  education,  training 
and  employment  of  the  deaf,  and  it  was  felt 
essential  that  fuller  information  should  be 
obtained  before  action  could  be  taken.  The 
investigation  was  therefore  set  on  foot  in 
April,  1930,  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  To  obtain  fuller  information  than  is  at 
present  available  on  the  position  in  industry 
of  deaf  and  dumb  persons  and  of  the  facilities 
for  their  education  and  training  and  for 
securing  employment." 

The  Report  falls  into  four  parts,  the  first 
three  dealing  respectively  with  the  general 
problem,  the  elementary  and  vocational  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf,  and  the  deaf  in  adult  life, 
while  the  fourth  gives  a  summary  and  sugges- 
tions. Appendices  dealing  with  statistics 
of  school-children,  school-leavers,  details  of 
missions  and  welfare  societies,  and  the 
functions  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour  with 
regard  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  form  the 
final  section  of  the  study. 

In  order  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of 
its  general  scops  it  may  suffice  her^  to  deal 
with  two  parts  of  the  Report,  that  touching 
on   the  blind-deaf,   and  the   summary  and 


suggestions  in  which  Dr.  Eichholz  passes  in 
review  the  present  position,  and  outlines 
possible  future  action. 

The  Blind-Deaf. 

With  the  help  of  the  Counties  Associations 
for  the  Blind,  Dr.  Eichholz  has  been  able  to 
ascertain  the  total  number  of  blind-deaf 
persons  in  England  and  Wales  as  2,803,  of 
whom  688,  or  approximately  25  per  cent., 
need  the  services  of  an  interpreter.  From 
the  table  showing  age-incidence  we  learn 
that  none  of  these  are  imder  five,  18  or 
1.3  per  cent,  are  of  school  age,  and  87  per 
cent,  over  40.  So  far  as  the  younger  blind- 
deaf  over  16  are  concerned,  Dr.  Eichholz 
speaks  warmly  of  the  training  given  dtuing 
the  past  five  years  at  the  Royal  School  for 
the  Blind,  Leatherhead,  where  50  blind-deaf 
persons  have  been  taught  basketry,  mat- 
making  and  women's  industries,  of  whom 
44  per  cent,  are  now  employed. 

The  statistics  show  that  the  problem  of 
the  blind-deaf  is  one  principally  of  declining 
years,  and  one  therefore  that  chiefly  concerns 
the  welfare  worker  from  the  deaf  mission 
and  the  Home  Visitor  of  the  blind  ;  but 
because  these  workers  generally  have  a  long 
roll  of  persons  to  be  visited,  and  therefore 
can  spare  only  a  very  limited  amount  of 
time  to  the  individual.  Dr.  Eichholz  pleads 
for  a  wide  recruitment  of  voluntary  workers, 
who  need  not  necessarily  be  trained  at  the 
outset,  provided  they  are  ready  to  work 
under  direction,  and  so  fit  themselves  for  their 
task.  He  describes  in  some  detail  the 
co-operation  between  the  Royal  Association 
in  Aid  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the 
Metropolitan  Society  for  the  Blind,  and 
suggests  that  co-operation  on  these  general 
lines  might  be  useful  in  other  areas. 

Numerically  the  problem  of  the  blind-deaf 
is  not  a  large  one,  but  it  makes  a  demand  on 
personal  service  that  is  almost  unlimited. 
"  They  are  affected,"  writes  Dr.  Eichholz, 
"  in  their  home-life  where  they  are  a  load 
which  few  families  have  the  resource  to 
carry,  whether  from  the  point  of  view  of 
finance,  or  of  real  understanding.  They  are 
cut  off  industrially  and,  what  is  even  worse, 
socially.  Their  misery  is,  in  fact,  un- 
fathomed,    if    not    indeed    unfathomable." 
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Workers  for  the  blind  must  be  grateful  to 
Dr.  Eichholz  for  having  focused  their 
attention  once  more  on  "  this  most  un- 
fortunate category  of  afflicted  persons." 

Summary  and  Suggestions. 

1.  Health. 

The  total  number  of  deaf  and  dumb 
persons  in  England  and  Wales  is  estimated 
at  34,000,  of  whom  rather  over  3,200  are 
children  of  school  age.  It  is  encouraging 
to  learn  that  post-natal  deaf  mutism  is 
steadily  declining  every  year  owing  to 
improved  health  services  and  should  in  due 
course  disappear.  Towards  this  end  Dr. 
Eichholz  urges  that  the  Ministry  of  Health 
should  use  every  means  to  bring  home  to 
local  authorities  the  importance  of  early 
treatment  of  ear  defects  through  the  Mater- 
nity and  Child  Welfare  Centres,  and  that 
the  Board  of  Education  should  invite  local 
authorities  to  make  use  of  the  most  up-to- 
date  apparatus  available  for  the  detection 
of  deafness  at  school  medical  inspections, 
and  to  provide  continued  medical  super- 
vision in  all  cases  of  detected  ear  defect. 
Further  research  by  the  Ministry  of  Health 
and  the  Medical  Research  Council  into  age 
incidence,  causes  and  treatment  of  deafness 
is  also  recommended. 

2.  Education. 

In  order  that  every  deaf  and  dumb  child 
shall  receive  special  education  from  as 
early  an  age  as  possible.  Dr.  Eichholz  urges 
that  the  Board  of  Education  shall,  through  its 
inspectors,  call  the  attention  of  local  educa- 
tion authorities  and  their  medical  officers 
to  the  importance  of  early  diagnosis. 

As  a  result  of  the  reduction  of  deaf-mutism 
throughout  the  country,  the  accommodation 
in  certified  schools  for  the  deaf  now  consider- 
ably exceeds  the  number  on  the  school-rolls, 
and  Dr.  Eichholz  suggests  that  in  view  of 
this  the  Board  of  Education  should  approach 
the  governing  bodies  of  the  residential 
institutions  concerned  with  the  proposal 
that  their  available  accommodation  be 
devoted  to  the  provision  of  nursery 
schools,  departments  for  the  partially 
deaf,  and  extended  arrangements  for 
vocational  training.  As  far  as  admission 
of  the  partially  deaf  to  a  special  school  or 
class  is  concerned,  he  urges  that  an  agreed 
standard  for  the  ascertainment  and  selection 
of  children  should  be  devised,  that  a  standard 


curriculum  should  be  considered,  and  proper 
arrangements  made  for  vocational  training 
and  after-care. 

While  Dr.  Eichholz  appreciates  to  the  full 
the  value  of  teaching  the  "  deaf  and  dumb  " 
child  to  speak,  he  realises  the  danger  of 
making  speech  a  fetish,  especialty  when  it  is 
so  often  at  best  harsh  and  difficult  to  under- 
stand, and  he  recommends  that  in  addition 
to  speech,  finger-spelling  shall  find  its  place 
in  the  curriculum  for  older  pupils,  who  by 
its  means  have  at  their  command  a  second 
way  of  communicating  with  an  outside 
world  that  will  not  listen  so  patiently  to 
halting  speech  as  the  enthusiastic  and  patient 
teacher  who  adopts  oral  methods. 

Only  those  who  have  placed  the  sixteen- 
year  old  deaf-mute  who  has  received  sound 
vocational  training  can  realise  what  an 
inestimable  boon  such  training  is,  how  in- 
finitely more  difficult  it  is  to  place  the  un- 
trained boy  or  girl,  and  how  far  less  likely 
they  are  to  be  able  to  keep  their  jobs.  It  is 
not  surprising  therefore  that  Dr.  Eichholz 
urges  the  importance  of  vocational  courses, 
though  he  does  not  wholly  agree  with  those 
teachers  of  the  deaf  who  would  postpone 
vocational  training  till  after  sixteen. 

While  Dr.  Eichholz  comments  sympathe- 
tically on  the  plea  of  the  College  of  Teachers 
of  the  Deaf  that  schools  in  this  country 
should  follow  the  example  of  Denmark,  and 
be  organised  on  a  regional  basis,  he  feels  that 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  achieving  such 
a  project  are  insuperable  at  the  present  time, 
and  would  only  lead  to  friction  in  adminis- 
tration. 

He  points  out  that  up  to  the  present, 
methods  of  teaching  in  the  deaf  educational 
world  have  been  ones  of  experiment,  and  sug- 
gests that  the  time  has  now  come  for  ad- 
vantage to  be  taken  of  recent  advances  in 
educational  science  and  psychology,  and  for 
a  scientific  survey  of  the  whole  field  to  be 
made,  accompanied  by  psychological  testing. 

As  the  criterion  of  the  success  or  failure  of 
elementary  education  of  the  deaf  is  in  the 
main  an  industrial  one.  Dr.  Eichholz  has 
examined  the  after-careers  of  pupils,  and  is 
able  to  show  that  of  those  who  have  left 
school  in  the  last  seven  years  rather  more 
than  68  per  cent,  are  in  employment  and 
74  per  cent,  living  in  "**satisfactory  circum- 
stances."    It  is  an  encouraging  figure  and 
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one  which  should  afford  satisfaction  to 
teachers  of  the  deaf,  though  the  residue  of 
20  to  30  per  cent,  offers  a  serious  problem. 
In  order  that  the  numbers  composing  this 
residue  may  be  further  reduced,  Dr.  Eich- 
holz  suggests  an  extension  of  vocational 
training  to  all  those  likely  to  benefit  thereby, 
an  examination  before  school-leaving  age  of 
all  children  suspected  of  mental  deficiency, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  referred,  if  neces- 
sary, to  the  local  Mental  Deficiency  authority 
for  continued  supervision,  and  closer  co- 
operation between  the  schools  and  missions 
for  the  deaf,  especially  in  relation  to  the 
placement  of  school  leavers. 

3.    General  Welfare. 

Of  an  estimated  adult  deaf  and  dumb 
population  of  31,000,  we  are  told  that  there 
are  about  11,000  who  do  not  appear  to  be 
known  to  any  organisation  for  deaf  welfare. 
It  is  a  formidable  figure  to  those  accustomed 
to  dealing  with  the  relatively  complete 
register  of  the  blind,  but  the  critic  must 
remember  that  registration  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  does  not  carry  with  it  benefits  at  all 
comparable  to  those  connected  with  the 
registration  of  blindness,  and  also  that  the 
deaf  man's  handicap  is  not  so  apparent  as 
that  of  the  blind. 

Dr.  Eichholz  emphasises  the  pitiable  isola- 
tion of  the  deaf  in  many  Poor  Law  and  Mental 
Institutions,  and  urges  that  local  authorities 
in  considering  the  reorganisation  of  trans- 
ferred institutions  should  try  as  far  as  possible 
to  group  deaf  and  dumb  inmates  together, 
and  also  make  a  point  of  putting  them  into 
contact  with  the  local  missioner  for  the  deaf. 
In  order  that  no  deaf  and  dumb  person  shall 
be  wrongly  diagnosed  as  mentally  deficient 
or  unstable,  he  recommends  that  the  ser- 
vices of  an  expert  interpreter  be  engaged 
whenever  the  certification  of  such  a  person  is 
under  consideration. 

The  difficulty  of  placing  a  deaf-mute  in 
employment  is  sometimes  thought  to  be  en- 
hanced by  the  social  legislation  (National 
Health  Insurance,  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion, and  the  like)  devised  to  help  the  normal 
worker,  but  Dr.  Eichholz  is  inclined  to 
think  that  such  legislation  is  generally 
merely  made  the  convenient  scapegoat  by  an 
employer  unwilling  in  any  case  to  employ 
a  deaf  worker.  Placement  of  the  deaf  must 
always  be  a  matter  for  patient  individual 


effort,  and  it  is  work  that  can  be  more  fitly 
undertaken  by  such  voluntaiy  organisations 
as  the  missions  for  the  deaf,  with  their 
special  knowledge  of  the  problem,  than  by 
the  Ministry  of  Labour,  which  is  primarily 
designed  for  meeting  the  needs  of  the  normal 
worker.  Missions  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to 
whose  devoted  work  Dr.  Eichholz  pays 
tribute  more  than  once  in  the  report,  are, 
however,  frequently  hampered  for  lack  of 
funds  and  personnel,  and  voluntary  contri- 
butions are  not  enough  to  meet  the  need. 
He  suggests  therefore  that  Public  Assistance 
Committees  should  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
missions  under  Section  67(b)  of  the  Poor  Law 
Act,  1930,  earmarking  the  grants  they  make 
for  the  services  of  placement  and  inter- 
pretation. 

The  summary  closes  with  a  plea  for  the  co- 
ordination and  extension  of  all  mission 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  whose 
needs  are  less  financial  than  social,  and  who, 
while  they  do  not  need  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds  in  "  compensation  "  for  deaf- 
mutism,  emphatically  do  need  all  the  help 
available  to  break  down  that  isolation  which 
is  their  greatest  handicap. 


THE    BELLS. 

A   BLIND  MAN'S  CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 
By  CHARLES    SHARPE. 

What  mean  these  hells,  the  joyous  Christmas  hells  ? 
Hark  !  how  their  cheery  notes  go  surging  round  ! 
O'er  hill  and  dale  they  peal,  the  chorus  swells. 
And  wakened  sleepers  hail  the  welcome  sound. 
Bells  of  the  morning  !     Bells  of  the  night  ! 
Ring  out  your  warning!  Proclaim  that  God  is  Light. 

A  ngelic  heralds  have  proclaimed  He  comes 

To  save  the  world,  the  Child  in  manger  born. 
Glory  to  God  will  rise  from  countless  homes, 

And  peace,  goodwill,  prevail  on  Christmas  morn. 
Bells  of  the  morning  !     Bells  of  the  night ! 
Ring  out  your  warning !  Proclaim  that  God  is  Light. 

Still  we  the  gentle  habe  and  mother  see. 

And  star  flame  o'er  the  lowly  cattle  stall. 
There  Noel  tidings  come  to  you  and  me  : 
Christ  is  the  Light,  the  Guiding  Star  for  all. 
Ring  in  the  morning  !  Ring  out  the  night  ! 
God's  day  is  dawning,  and  Christ  Himself  is  Light. 
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LOCAL    EXPENDITURE 

Findings  of  the  Economy  Report 


THE  Committee  on  Local  Ex- 
penditure in  England  and 
Wales  has  just  issued  its 
Report  (H.M.  Stationery 
Office,  Adastral  House, 
KingsM^ay,  W.C.  2,  price 
2s.  6d.)  and  although  there 
is  little  specific  reference  to  the  blind,  the 
findings  of  the  Committee  are  of  importance 
to  those  engaged  in  any  form  of  j^ublic  work 
in  relation  to  a  local  authority.  The  Com- 
mittee met  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Sir 
William  Ray  (the  Daily  Herald  headed  its 
leading  article  on  the  morning  after  the 
publication  of  the  Report  "  The  Death 
Ray  " — a  perhaps  unduly  pessimistic  com- 
ment) and  was  made  up  of  members  of  the 
three  political  parties,  chosen  because  of 
their  intimate  association  with  local  govern- 
ment throughout  the  country.  The  Report 
agrees  in  many  details  with  that  of  the 
Private  Members  Economy  Committee, 
though  it  does  not  go  so  far,  and  it  suggests 
savings  in  expenditure  from  rates  and  taxes 
amounting  to  between  ;^38,ooo,ooo  and 
£43,000,000.  For  all  these  reasons,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  we  must  presumably  economise  or 
crash,  the  I'ieport  deserves  special  considera- 
tion. Economy,  however  necessary,  is 
always  distasteful,  and  when  applied  to 
such  vital  matters  as  education  and  public 
health,  our  natural  tendency  is  to  feel  that 
these  services,  above  all,  should  be  the  last 
to  come  under  the  axe  ;  at  best,  an  Economy 
Report  can  only  be  "  praised  with  faint 
damns  "  as  perhaps  not  quite  so  bad  as  we 
feared. 

The  Report  deals  with  Education,  Public 
Health,  Public  Assistance,  Housing, Roads  and 
Bridges,  and  Agricultural  Services,  and  it  is 
with  the  three  former  sections  that  the 
worker  for  the  blind  is  mainly  concerned. 
In  addition,  it  makes  some  general  observa- 
tions, which  should  be  briefly  noted  : — 

I.  It  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that 
ever  since  the  War,  fresh  obligations  have  been 
continually  laid  upon  the  local  authorities, 
and  it  urges  that  the  time  has  come  to  call 
a  halt,  in   order  that   the  local  authorities 


may  have  opportunity  and  breathing-space 
to  set  their  house  in  order,  and  to  perfect 
their  organisation  so  as  to  deal  adequatelv 
with  the  new  burdens  laid  upon  them 
within  the  last  fifteen  years. 

2.  Local  expenditure  is  set  out,  and  it  is 
shown  that  between  1920  and  1930  the  total 
sum  spent  from  rates  and  grants  has 
increased  from  £"161,000,000  to  £261,000,000  ; 
such  increases  have  been  most  marked  in 
the  services  where  the  system  of  percentage 
grants  prevails,  and  it  is  therefore  suggested 
that  the  principle  of  block  grants  shall  be 
widely  extended.  The  block  grant  places  a 
check  on  any  progressive  authority  and 
prevents  an  expanding  service,  which  from 
the  point  of  view  of  economy  is  of  course 
desirable,  though  whether  it  is  good  in 
itself  is  open  to  question.  It  is  urged  in 
defence  of  the  block  grant,  and  as  an 
additional  inducement,  that  it  not  only 
makes  for  economy,  but  rids  local  authorities 
of  the  necessity  of  making  detailed  returns 
to  the  central  authority  on  matters  that 
might  reasonably  be  left  to  local  discretion. 

3.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  transfer  of  burdens  from  rates  to  taxes  or 
from  taxes  to  rates  is  no  real  solution  of  the 
problem  of  economy,  and  that  the  proposals 
made  are  therefore  for  reducing  the  total 
expenditure,  whether  from  local  or  national 
funds. 

Education. — It  is  pointed  out  that  one  of 
the  most  obvious  means  of  effecting  economy 
lies  in  the  closing  of  small  schools,  and  the 
proposal  is  made  that  the  section  of  the 
Education  Act  1921  shall  be  repealed  which 
makes  it  possible  for  anyone  to  veto  the 
closing  of  a  school  having  thirty  or  more 
children  in  attendance.  Such  a  provision, 
it  is  urged  in  the  Report,  militates  against 
the  better  and  less  wasteful  organisation  of 
the  elementary  school  system. 

In  residential  schools  for  the  blind  the 
total  accommodation  on  March  31st,  1932, 
was  1,924  places,  and  the  number  of  vacancies 
was  299.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore,  that 
the  closure  of  some  schools,  and  the  re- 
distribution of  the  children  is  suggested.  It 
is  pointed  out  that  the  same  holds  of  schools 
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for  the  deaf,  where  there  was  accommodation 
for  2,731  children,  and  561  vacancies. 
Readers  of  Dr.  Eichholz's  recent  "  Study  of 
the  Deaf  in  England  and  Wales  "  will 
remember  that  he  points  out  this  excess  of 
accommodation,  and  recommends  that  it 
shall  be  "  used  for  purposes  which  have 
become  urgent  in  the  course  of  educational 
development  in  recent  years,  i.e.  nursery 
schools,  departments  for  the  partially  deaf, 
and  extended  arrangements  for  vocational 
training." 

While  the  suggested  closure  of  half-filled 
schools  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  reasonable 
enough,  the  proposal  that  the  numbers  in 
elementary  school  classes  shall  be  increased 
to  30  in  the  country  and  36  in  urban  areas, 
is  likely  to  arouse  considerable  feeling. 
Actually  the  increase  per  teacher  is  very 
small,  and  the  Report  claims  that  the 
arrangements  made  for  the  5,500  teachers 
thus  displaced  are  such  that  little  hardship 
will  be  caused  ;  but  it  is  a  step,  however 
small,  that  most  educationists  will  feel  is  in 
the  wrong  direction,  and  one  may  hope  that 
it  belongs  to  that  body  of  economies  regarded 
by  the  signatories  of  the  Report  as  painful 
expedients  for  hard  times,  rather  than  as 
intrinsically  sound. 

A  table  is  given  in  the  Report  showing 
the  expenditure  of  a  dozen  local  authorities 
on  special  services,  of  which  the  school 
medical  service  is  the  most  important ;  its 
cost  is  shown  to  vary  from  4s.  id.  to  21s.  id. 
per  unit  of  average  attendance.  Later 
statistics  show  that  the  unit  cost  in  Medical 
Officers'  salaries  ranges  from  5d.  to  is.  iid. 
per  inspection,  that  the  number  of  children 
dentally  inspected  per  session  fluctuates  in 
urban  areas  between  35  and  200,  while 
operations  for  tonsils  and  adenoids  are  in 
one  area  4  or  5  per  cent,  of  the  average 
school  attendance,  and  in  another,  .4  per  cent. 
In  view  of  such  divergences,  the  Report 
advises  a  detailed  survey  by  a  central 
authority  of  the  whole  school  medical 
service. 

Public  Health. — The  I'ieport  recognises 
that  an  efficient  piablic  health  service  is  not 
only  a  matter  of  national  importance,  but 
one  that  makes  an  appeal  to  human  interest 
and  sympathy ;  it  emphasises,  however, 
the  need  for  close  scrutiny  of  public  funds, 
and  the  fact  that  an  efticient  service  is  not 
secured  merely  by  the  pouring  out  of  money 


upon  it,  unless  the  spending  of  that  money 
is  wisely  directed.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
harmless  senile  patient  can  be  as  happy  and 
as  well  cared  for  in  a  Public  Assistance 
Institiition,  or  in  his  own  home,  as  in  a 
mental  hospital,  that  the  mentally  defective 
can  probably  be  cared  for  at  smaller  cost 
than  that  proposed  by  the  Board  of  Control, 
and  that  the  tubercular  patient  for  whom 
there  is  not  reasonable  prospect  of  cure 
should  not  be  retained  in  an  expensive 
sanatorium.  The  general  policy  of  the 
Report  in  this  regard  can  be  summed  up  in 
its  words  :  "It  seems  to  us  necessary  to 
consider  the  claims  not  only  of  the  unfit 
persons  who  are  unable  to  support  them- 
selves, but  also  of  the  fit  at  whose  cost  they 
must  be  supported." 

The  figures  given  of  the  capital  cost  of 
much  institutional  accommodation  are 
certainly  rather  startling  :  "  The  average 
cost  of  isolation  hospitals  for  which  loans 
have  been  sanctioned  in  the  last  five  years 
is  £yyo  per  bed  (in  one  instance  the  cost  is 
£1,072  per  bed)  excluding  the  cost  of  the 
site,"  while  some  hospitals  cost  an  amount 
per  bed  nearly  equivalent  to  that  of  three 
working  class  homes. 

Public  Assistance. — After  a  note  on  the 
present  position  of  the  Poor  Law  under  the 
Act  of  1930,  and  a  short  account  of  the 
work  now  thrown  on  the  Public  Assistance 
authority  by  the  LInemployment  Insurance 
Order  1931,  the  Report  goes  on  to  consider 
the  whole  question  of  Public  Assistance, 
institutional  and  domiciliary. 

An  extension  of  the  boarding-out  of 
children  is  urged  in  preference  to  institu- 
tionalism,  a  recommendation  which  wiJl  be 
approved  by  all  those  who  know  how  happy 
and  natural  is  the  upbringing  of  a  child 
cared  for  by  good  foster-parents.  More 
frequent  review  of  the  cases  of  every  person 
receiving  institutional  relief  is  recommended 
in  order  that  those  who  may  have  relatives 
in  a  position  to  help  them  shall  not  become  a 
permanent  charge. 

The  heavv  increase  of  expenditure  on  out- 
relief  is  regarded  as  only  partially  due  to 
increased  unemployment,  and  the  Committee 
recommends  (though  here  not  unanimously) 
that  the  resposibility  of  granting  relief  to 
the  able-bodied  shall  be  removed  altogether 
from  the  purview  of  the  local  authorities. 
In  this  way  the  cost  of  relieving  the  able- 
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bodied     unemployed      would      become      a 
national  charge. 

Meanwhile,  whether  this  recommendation 
is  adopted  or  not,  certain  further  suggestions 
are  made  in  the  Report  towards  rendering 
administration  more  efficient,  and  these 
include  : — 

1.  Special  consideration  of  difficult  cases 
by  a  revisory  Committee,  which  will  also  aim 
at  uniformity  throughout  the  area. 

2.  Adequate  enquiry  into  each  case,  with 
home  visiting,  and  the  verification  of  the 
wages  of  each  member  of  the  household. 

3.  Revision  of  the  scales  of  relief  with 
regard  to  the  fall  in  the  cost  of  living. 

4.  Careful  enquiry  into  the  means  of 
children  whose  parents  are  in  receipt  of 
relief. 

5.  A  repeal  of  that  part  of  the  Poor  Law 
Act  which  states  that  the  first  7s.  6d.  of 
National  Health  Insurance  or  5s.  of  Friendly 
Society  benefit  be  disregarded  in  assessment 
of  means.  Here  again  certain  members 
dissented  on  the  ground  that  such  a  recom- 
mendation tends  to  penalise  thrift. 

The  recommendations  are  none  of  them 
very  startling  or  revolutionary,  and  if  they 


are  carried  out  humanely,  and  with  sympa- 
thetic realisation  of  the  existence  of  "  hard 
cases,"  all  may  be  well.  If  less  money  may 
be  spent,  it  is  imperative  that  it  should  be 
laid  out  with  greater  sensitiveness  to  hard- 
ships that  may  be  inflicted.  The  verification 
of  the  wages  of  every  member  in  a  family  is 
sound  enough  in  theory,  but  woefulty 
difficult  to  justify  sometimes  in  practice, 
when  tJie  investigator  is  confronted  with 
the  quietly  determined  unreasonable  mother 
who  has  never  known  what  her  children 
earn,  and  will  face  the  real  pinch  of  priva- 
tion rather  than  ask. 

Those  who  read  the  Report,  even  if  they 
regret  that  some  of  the  measures  it  suggests 
should  be  thought  necessary,  will  echo  the 
hope  with  which  its  first  section  closes  : 
"  Economy  in  national  and  local  expenditure 
if  it  results,  as  it  should  result,  in  reduction 
of  the  burden  of  rates  and  taxes,  will  not 
only  set  money  free  for  the  development  of 
trade  and  industry,  but  by  removing  anxiety 
lest  even  greater  burdens  should  be  imposed, 
will  also  stimulate  business  enterprise,  and 
encourage  private  individuals  in  wise  ex- 
penditure." 


UNION  OF  COUNTIES  ASSOCIATIONS 


FOR  THE 

Report  of  General  Meeting. 

The  General  Meeting  of  the  Council  of  the 
Union  was  held,  by  kind  permission  of  the 
Master,  Warden  and  Court  of  Assistants  of 
the  Clothworkers'  Company,  at  Clothworkers' 
Hall,  Mincing  Lane,  on  Thursday,  24th 
November,  1932,  Mr.  P.  M.  Evans  being  in 
the  Chair  and  the  Master  of  the  Clothworkers' 
Company  presiding  at  luncheon. 

The  meeting  received  with  regret  the  re- 
signation of  Canon  C.  E.  Bolam  from  the 
Executive  and  Council  of  the  Union,  but 
was  glad  to  learn  that  he  was  remaining 
a  member  of  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
Committee,  in  the  formation  of  which  he  had 
taken  an  active  part. 

Among  the  matters  dealt  with  during  the 
morning  session  were  :  the  subject  for  the 
Macgregor  Prize,  1933,  a  notice  of  which 
appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue  ;  Listening 
Discussion  Groups,  upon  which  a  circular 
had  been  prepared,  in  consultation  with 
Mr.    H.    E.    Milliken,    who    addressed    the 


BLIND, 

Council  on  this  subject  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
in  June  last,  and  circulated  to  the  Counties 
Associations  for  distribution  throughout  their 
areas  ;  a  report  of  the  British  "  Wireless  for 
the  Blind  "  Fund,  upon  which  Mrs.  Cowley, 
Miss  Lyon  and  Miss  Urmson  serve  as  the 
Union's  representatives  ;  a  Memorandum 
dealing  with  certain  recommendations  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  forwarded  by  the 
Minister  of  Health  to  the  Council  with  a 
request  for  their  observations  ;  affiliation  to 
the  Association  of  Workshops  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  two  representatives  to  attend 
all  ordinary  and  extraordinary  meetings  of 
the  Association  ;  the  problem  of  the  deaf- 
blind,  upon  which  a  full  report  was  received 
and  an  agreement  reached  to  recommend  to 
the  Counties  Associations  that  regional  Com- 
mittees consisting  of  not  more  than  five  re- 
presentatives of  the  Counties  Association  for 
the  Blind  and  not  more  than  five  represen- 
tatives of  the  Counties  Association  for  the 
Deaf,     with     one     independent     Chairman 
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elected  by  the  Committee,  be  set  up  to  deal 
with  the  problem  regionally,  and  two 
members  of  the  Council  were  appointed  to 
represent  the  Union  on  a  Central  Consulta- 
tive Committee,  consisting  of  an  equal 
number  of  representatives  from  national 
organisations  for  the  blind  and  for  the  deaf, 
with  power  to  co-opt  ;  a  report  on  the  Con- 
ference of  the  National  Uniform  Type  Com- 
mittee, upon  the  happy  outcome  of  which 
the  Chairman  expressed  the  Council's  con- 
gratulations. Dr.  Dowdell  was  appointed, 
in  place  of  the  late  Mr.  Dixson,  to  serve  with 
Miss  Cramp  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Tate  on  the 
National  Uniform  Type  Committee. 

A  report  of  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
Committee  was  received,  containing  an 
account  of  an  interview  with  Miss  Mclvay, 
Research  Agent  to  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  and  Secretary  to  the  Committee 
on  Central  Statistics  of  the  Bhnd,  and  with 
Captain  Baker,  Secretary  to  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  placing 
on  record  the  number  of  authori  ties  which  had 
agreed  to  adopt  the  standard  Report  Form 
and  Certificate  recommended  by  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness  Committee  in  their 
Report  on  the  Certification  of  the  Blind  and 
the  ascertainment  of  the  Causes  of  Blindness. 
Since  the  last  meeting  the  Committee  has 
welcomed  as  a  co-opted  member  Dr.  Joseph, 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Warrington,  a 
member  of  the  Medical  Sub-Committee  of 
the  Northern  Counties  Association  for  the 
Bhnd.  It  will  be  rem'?mbered  that  Dr. 
Joseph  read  a  paper  before  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  of  the  Northern  Counties  Associ- 
ation in  September,  at  the  close  of  which  a 
resolution  was  carried  recommending  a 
uniform  s^'stem  of  registration  and  certi- 
fication throughout  the  area  of  the  Northern 
Counties  Association. 

The  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to  a 
discussion  on  the  problem  of  the  training  of 
blind  persons,  more  especially  of  those  who 
will  become  Home  Workers.  The  discus- 
sion was  opened  by  Councillor  Clydesdale, 
followed  by  Miss  L.  O.  Burges. 

Councillor  Clydesdale,  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  made  out  a  convincing  case  for  the 
continuance  of  training,  but  gave  some  con- 
structive criticisms  of  present  methods.  He 
spoke  forcefully  in  favour  of  employing  the 
worker,  when  trained,  in  a  Workshop  rather 
than   through   a   Home    Workers'    Scheme, 


setting  out  his  arguments  ably  and  with 
eloquence.  The  main  text  of  Co\mcillor 
Clydesdale's  speech  appears  in  the  Report 
of  the  Meeting*  and  will  repay  studv  by  all 
whom  it  concerns. 

Miss  L.  O.  Burges  dealt  primarily  with  the 
problem  of  th;  training  of  Home  Workers, 
especially  in  relation  to  the  unemplovable 
grant  now  payable  by  Local  Authorities 
So  long  as  there  were  Home  Workers  to  be 
trained.  Miss  Burges  appealed  to  the  training 
institutions  to  bear  in  mind  that  training 
in  independence  must  form  an  important 
part  of  a  Home  Worker's  equipment  and 
that  in  many  instances  a  far  wider  knowledge 
of  all  branches  of  his  trade  was  required 
before  he  was  able  to  become  a  successful 
Home   Worker. 

A  variety  of  points  in  the  foregoing 
speeches  were  taken  up  by  members,  and  con- 
siderable discussion  took  place.  One  fact 
emerged,  which  appears  to  merit  grave  con- 
sideration :  if  those  at  present  under  training 
are  to  be  suitably;'  absorbed  into  employment 
during  the  next  three  years,  a  definite  effort 
towards  this  end  must  be  made  unless  the 
blind  who  have  proved  trainable  are  to  be 
debarred  from  the  privileges  of  citizenship. 

The  meeting  concluded  with  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Chairman. 

Northern  Counties  Association  for  the 
Blind. 

On  December  ist,  1932,  the  Northern 
Counties  Association  for  the  Blind  held  a 
Home  Teachers'  Conference  at  the  Milton 
Hall,  Manchester,  which  was  addressed  by 
Captain  Ian  Frascr,  C.B.E.,  M.P.,  Chairman 
of  St.  Dunstan's,  and  Mr.  E.  V.  Bradshaw, 
the  North  Regional  Supervisor. 

The  usual  Quarterly  Meeting  of  representa- 
tives from  the  constituent  Local  Authorities 
and  Voluntary  Societies  took  place  in  the 
Reception  Room,  Town  Hall,  Wigan,  on 
December  8th,  1932,  when  Mr.  William  White- 
head opened  a  discussion  on  the  organisation 
of  Blind  Welfare  with  special  reference  to  the 
article  by  "  Simplissimus  "  on  "  The 
Machinery  for  the  Administration  of  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind  and  the  Best  Means  for 
its  Simplification." 

*  Copies  of  the  report  of  the  Meeting  (grey  cover) 
will  be  obtainable  on  application  to  the  Secretary, 
Union  of  Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind,  66,  Vic- 
toria Street,  London,  S.W.i. 
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Reports  of  these  two  meetings  will  be  pre- 
pared in  due  course  and  may  be  obtained 
from  the  office  of  the  Association,  274,  Deans- 
gate,  Manchester. 

Mr.  S.  E.  Stevens  has,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Hardman  Street 
School  for  the  Blind,  Liverpool,  very  kindly 
undertaken  to  conduct  on  behalf  of  the 
Northern  Counties  Association  a  Home 
Teachers'  Training  Course  in  preparation 
for  the  examination  in  May,  1933.  This 
will  be  held  from  March  13th  to  April  7th, 
1933,  and  there  will  also  be  a  Refresher  Course 
for  qualified  employed  Home  Teachers  from 
March  27th  to  April  7th,  1933. 

South  Eastern  and  London  Counties  Associa- 
tion  for  the  Blind. 

A  Winter  Fete  was  held  by  the  Waltham- 
stow  Committee  for  the  Care  of  the  Blind,  on 
Thursday,  November  24th,  from  4  p.m.  to 
10.15  p.ni.  This  was  a  delightful  entertain- 
ment with  a  non-stop  variety  programme, 
and  it  was  obviously  enjoyed  by  the  audience 
which  filled  the  Conwav  Hall.  The  President 
of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Councillor  G.  H. 
Spackman,  presided.  The  Mayor  and 
Mayoress  attended  and  showed  a  keen  in- 
terest. Short  addresses  were  given  by  Miss 
Salisbury,  Secretary  to  the  Essex  County 
Association  for  the  Blind,  on  "  How  Local 
Authorities  and  Voluntary  Organisations 
Co-operate  in  Working  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind,"  and  by  Miss  Robinson  on  "  Blind- 
ness. Some  Problems.  Can  they  be 
Solved  ?  "  Miss  Salisbury  described  the  in- 
creasingly close  co-operation  between  Local 
Authorities  and  Voluntary  bodies  and  showed 
that  the  co-operation  of  the  blind  people 
themselves  was  necessary  for  the  success  of 
any  of  their  efforts,  while  the  example  of 
their  fortitude  was  an  inspiration.  Miss 
Robinson  addressed  herself  also  to  those  who 
could  not  see  as  well  as  to  those  who  could. 
She  spoke  of  the  difficulties  which  their 
handicap  involved,  of  ways  of  facing  them, 
of  helping  and  being  helped  to  grapple  with 
them.  Everyone  who  heard  her  must  have 
been  fired  with  new  courage  to  face  whatever 
trouble  life  might  bring.  The  addresses 
were  followed  by  songs  and  a  piano  solo. 
After  tea  the  ist  Walthamstow  Company 
of  Girl  Guides  came  in  to  sing  and  Miss 
Winter,  formerly  Hon.  Secretary  to  the 
Metropolitan  and  Adjacent  Counties  Asso- 


ciation for  the  Blind,  gave  them  an  address 
on  "  Blind  Man's  Buff,"  explaining  some  of 
the  buffets  in  life  which  blind  people  en- 
counter and  how  they  can  be  helped  to  play 
the  game  successfully.  There  was  an  inter- 
val for  refreshments,  followed  by  an  enter- 
tainment by  Miss  Maud  Barbour  and  a 
musical  programme  by  the  ist  Waltham- 
stow Rangers.  At  9.15  p.m.  a  concert 
was  arranged  by  Mr.  G.  AnseJl,  L.T.C.L., 
F.R.C.O.,  M.R.S.T.,  in  which  the  Misses 
Lily  Wincey,  Ellen  Clift  and  Maud  Barbour 
(entertainer),  and  Messrs.  Harold  Greenhill, 
Frank  Hinde,  Rae  Hinde  and  Ernest  Valdes 
(ventriloquist)  took  part.  During  the  in- 
terval Mrs.  Elliott  spoke  upon  "  The  Com- 
mittee and  Its  Work."  The  object  of  the 
fete  was  to  increase  local  interest.  In  that 
it  was  surely  successful.  The  Hall  was  well 
filled  from  the  opening  onwards  and  the 
addresses  were  listened  to  with  close  in- 
terest. A  stall  of  handicrafts  gave  tangible 
illustration  of  one  part  of  the  Committee's 
work.  Most  of  the  handicrafts  were  made  by 
blind  people  too  old  or  too  weakly  for  wage 
earning,  many  of  them  invalids.  These  are 
taught  at  home  by  a  Home  Teacher  of  the 
Essex  County  Association  for  the  Blind,  and 
those  who  are  able  meet  every  week  at  the 
Social  Centre  where  they  can  work  together 
if  they  wish.  £10  worth  of  handicrafts  was 
sold  during  the  evening.  The  whole  arrange- 
ment ran  with  perfect  smoothness.  The 
Rev.  T.  B.  Caukwell,  under  whose  care  the 
Committee  has  so  steadily  progressed  from 
its  very  early  days,  must  be  happy  to  wel- 
come new  friends  thus  won  for  the  work.  The 
members  of  the  Committee  are  to  be  warmly 
congratulated  on  the  success  of  their  labours 
under  the  quiet  direction  of  their  devoted 
Hon.  Secretary,  Miss  Chappell. 

North-Western  Counties  Association  for  the 
Blind. 

Campanology. — A  special  peal  of  grandsire 
doubles  was  rung  at  Wrenbury  Parish 
Church  on  Saturday  afternoon,  October  29th, 
1932,  when  a  party  of  bell-ringers  from 
Nantwich  attended.  Mr.  W.  C.  Sutton 
conducted. 

It  was  a  unique  peal  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  leader,  Mr.  A.  King,  is  totally  blind. 
He  is  a  boot  repairer  by  trade  and  was 
trained  at  Henshaw's  Institute,  Manchester. 
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RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS 

"More>bout  Stubby." 

"  More  About  Stubby,"  by  Himself,  is  a 
book  from  the  pen  of  Miss  K.  Whitehead 
(Mrs.  Selwyn  Oxley),  a  deaf  authoress,  and 
is  pubhshed  by  the  Epworth  Press,  25-35, 
City  Road,  E.C.,  price  3s.  6d.  net.  Mrs. 
Oxley,  with  her  husband,  devotes  herself  to 
the  work  of  Ephthatha  House,  in  its  care 
for  the  deaf  and  the  deaf-blind.  As  its  title 
suggests,  "  More  About  Stubby  "is  a  sequel 
to  an  earlier  book,  "  Stubby,  the  Story  of  a 
Cat,"  and  is  written  in  autobiographical 
form,  and  only  "  edited  "  by  Mrs.  Oxley. 
Stubby  is  a  cat  of  character,  with  that 
kindly  disdain  for  humans  that  is  characteris- 
tic of  cats,  and  his  adventures  are  graphically 
told,  and  all  founded  on  fact. 

"The  Progress  of  Perkins." 

Under  this  heading,  Perkins  Institution, 
Massachusetts,  has  published  a  beautifully 
illustrated  leaflet  describing  its  work  and 
gradual  development  during  the  century 
that  began  in  1832  and  has  just  ended.  The 
leaflet  commemorates  the  three  great  direc- 
tors to  whom  Perkins  owes  so  much — Dr. 
Howe,  Michael  Anagnos,  and  Dr.  Allen,  and 
links  them  up  to  its  present  director.  Rev. 
Gabriel  Farrell.  It  describes  the  Perkins 
plan  of  cottage  homes  for  its  boys  and  girls, 
the  Kindergarten,  and  the  Upper  School, 
the  hopes  entertained  for  its  graduates,  the 
work  carried  on  industrially,  and  the  Howe 
Memorial  Press.  A  copy  of  the  Centennial 
Exercises,  with  particularly  attractive  photo- 
graphic studies  of  Perkins'  beautiful  tower 
and  trees,  accompanies  the  booklet. 
National  League  Handbooks. 

The  National  League  of  the  Blind, 
76,  Gray's  Inn  Road,  W.C.  i,  has  just 
published  a  useful  little  Handbook  (price  6d.) 
dealing  with  the  progress  in  blind  welfare 
services  during  the  past  fifty  years.  The 
foreword  states  that  particular  reference  is 
made  to  the  influence  of  the  National  League 
during  the  period,  and  it  is  therefore  natural 
that  the  part  played  by  the  League  in 
forwarding  the  interests  of  the  blind  is 
rather  heavily  stressed.  The  Handbook 
deals  briefly  with  training,  workshops,  the 
problem  of  the  Home  worker,  and  the  Home 


Teaching  service,  and  is  illustrated  by 
statistical  tables  from  official  sources.  There 
are  interesting  appendices,  giving  details  of 
the  schemes  of  blind  welfare  in  Bradford, 
Manchester,  Middlesex  and  South- West  Scot- 
land, together  with  a  summary  of  legislation 
relating  to  the  blind,  and  figures  of  the  blind 
population  in  March  1931. 

Standard  English  Braille. 

"  Standard  English  Braille  "  Grades  I 
and  II,  as  revised  and  edited  by  the  British 
National  Uniform  Type  Committee  and  the 
American  Committee  on  Grade  II,  is  now 
available  in  ink-print,  and  can  be  procured 
from  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
price  2d.  A  Braille  edition  is  in  course  of 
preparation. 

The  changes  made  were  detailed  in  our 
August  issue  and  it  is  not  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  repeat  them  here.  Although  they  are 
not  many  in  number,  and  need  cause  no 
embarrassment  to  the  reader,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  all  learners  of 
Braille  shall  be  taught  on  the  new  lines,  and 
the  pamphlet  should  therefore  form  an 
essential  part  of  the  equipment  of  all 
teachers.  Home  visitors,  and  copyists,  to- 
gether with  all  those  who  are  preparing  for 
the  examinations  of  the  College  of  Teachers. 

Careers  for  Women. 

"  300  Careers  for  Women  "  (Vyrnwy  Bis- 
coe),  published  by  Messrs.  Lovat  Dickson, 
price  2s.  6d.,  gives  brief  details  of  careers  as 
various  as  insurance  broking,  medicine  and 
astrology.  Training,  prospects  and  remu- 
neration are  dealt  with  in  every  case,  and 
the  book  should  be  of  real  value  to  head- 
teachers,  employment  exchange  officials  who 
have  to  deal  with  girls,  parents,  and,  indeed, 
all  who  are  called  upon  to  give  guidance  in 
the  very  important  matter  of  choosing  a 
career.  The  careers  are  arranged  alpha- 
betically, and  although  few  occupy  mor^ 
than  half  a  page  Miss  Biscoe  has  succeeded 
in  that  short  compass  in  presenting  most 
of  the  salient  facts.  Home  teaching  as 
well  as  school  teaching  of  the  blind  finds  a 
place  in  her  pages,  while  massage  as  a  career 
for  the  blind  is  treated  in  detail.  The 
periodical  publications  dealing  with  each 
career  are  given,  and  should  prove  very 
useful  to  those  who  seek  further  information. 
A  foreword  is  contributed  by  Miss  Margaret 
Bondfield. 
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REVIEWS 
REPORTS 

Hone. 

Scottish  National  Federation  for  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind. 

The  15th  Annual  Report  for  1931-32 
gives  a  brief  account  of  the  special  problems 
that  have  occupied  the  Executive  of  the 
Federation  throughout  the  year.  They  in- 
clude the  consideration  of  a  pension  scheme 
for  the  officers  of  afliliated  bodies,  the 
question  of  the  insurance  of  the  blind  against 
accidents  and  illness,  the  difficulties  caused 
by  the  importation  of  foreign  baskets  into 
the  coimtry,  the  importance  of  uniform 
registration,  and  the  status  of  Home  Teachers. 

Cardiganshire  Association  for  the  Blind. 

It  is  encouraging  to  read  in  the  Associa- 
tion's 12th  Annual  Report,  for  1931-32,  that 
in  spite  of  present  difficulties  voluntary 
contributions  have  kept  to  their  usual  level. 
The  Report  records  with  regret  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Chairman,  Colonel  Fossett 
Roberts,  after  11  years' service,  and  welcomes 
as  his  successor  Colonel  Taylor  Lloyd. 
Wireless  sets  have  now  been  supplied  to 
41  blind  people,  of  whom  the  Report  records 
that  "  they  feel  they  are  living  in  a  new 
world." 

Royal  Midland  Institution,  Nottingham. 

The  Eighty-eighth  Annual  Report  for 
1931-32  records  a  year  of  progress,  in  spite 
of  difficulties  due  to  pressure  on  accommoda- 
tion for  trainees  and  workers,  and  excess  of 
production  over  demand.  The  Committee  of 
the  Institution  has  met  the  representatives 
of  County  Councils  and  County  Borough 
Councils  in  the  area  to  discuss  the  position, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  as  a  result  of  the  Con- 
ference the  local  authorities  will  in  future 
give  their  orders  as  far  as  possible  to  the 
Institution  for  goods  that  the  blind  can  make. 
The  home-teaching  register  shows  that  nearly 
1,600  people  have  been  visited,  14  social 
centres  maintained,  and  considerable  help 
afforded  in  many  ways.  Through  the  death 
of  Canon  Ferris,  the  Committee  has  lost  a 
mem^ber  who  had  served  the  Institution  for 
forty  years. 


National   Library   for  the   Blind  (Northern 
Branch). 

The  frontispiece  of  the  Report  of  the 
National  Library  for  1931-32  is  in  the  form 
of  a  diagram  showing  the  very  steady  increase 
of  circulation  of  books  since  the  formation 
of  the  Library  in  1918,  when  8,923  volumes 
were  circulated,  as  against  98,363  in  the 
past  year  ;  in  order  to  help  readers  in  their 
choice  of  books,  carefully  graded  lists  of 
books  are  issued  grouped  round  the  par- 
ticular subjects  that  specially  interest  the 
individual  reader.  Evening  lectures  con- 
tinue to  be  an  important  feature  of  the 
National  Library's  work,  and  the  B.B.C. 
Discussion  Group  on  "  The  Changing  World  " 
has  proved  a  great  success,  a  total  attendance 
of    347     being    recorded. 

East  London   Home   and   School   for   Blind 
Children. 

The  Report  for  the  year  ended  March  31st, 
1932,  states  that  there  were  45  pupils  on  the 
School  Roll  at  that  time.  Judging  from  the 
photographs  that  illustrate  the  Report, 
they  are  a  very  happy  normal  little  company, 
who  work  and  play  under  very  attractive 
conditions.  The  Report  includes  a  special 
appeal  for  funds  to  secure  the  services  once 
or  twice  weekly  of  an  orthopaedist  for 
remedial  exercises. 

Imperial. 
St.  Barnabas'  School,  Cyprus. 

The  Report  of  the  St.  Barnabas'  School 
for  the  year  1931  states  that  at  the  close 
of  the  year  there  were  twelve  children  in 
residence.  One  pupil  left  the  School  during 
the  year,  after  two  years'  tuition.  He  had 
been  taught  rushmat  making  and  rush 
seating,  and  an  effort  is  being  made  to  in- 
terest people  in  his  work.  It  is  realised  that 
after-care  must  present  a  considerable  prob- 
lem and  that  the  training  given  in  the  school 
can  only  prove  fruitful  if  the  blind  boy  or 
girl  on  leaving  is  given  a  chance  to  make  good. 
Lady  Storrs,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
who  has  now  left  Cyprus,  where  Sir  Ronald 
Storrs'  period  of  Governorship  has  ended, 
has  placed  the  School  under  the  Charities 
Law  so  that  it  can  be  carried  on  under  the 
supervision  of  trustees.  She  appeals  in  the 
Report  for  a  further  sum  of  £1,000  in  order 
that  the  work  may  go  forward.  It  has  made 
so  promising  a  beginning  that  it  is  much  to 
be  hoped  that  public  support  will  increase. 
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National    Council    for    the    Welfare    of    the 
Blind  in  Ireland. 

The  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Council 
for  the  Welfare  of  the  Bhnd  in  Ireland, 
for  the  year  1931-32,  is  one  of  particular 
interest,  in  that  it  describes  a  piece  of  pioneer 
effort  in  the  Irish  Free  State  by  which  the 
work  done  by  existing  Institutions  and 
Societies  is  being  co-ordinated.  The  pro- 
gramme which  the  Executive  Committee 
set  itself  was  an  ambitious  one,  including  the 
collection  of  information  relating  to  the 
blind  of  Ireland,  the  training  and  appoint- 
ment of  a  Home  Visitor,  the  formation  of 
local  Committees,  and  the  display  and  sale  of 
Avork  done  by  the  blind. 

Already  much  has  been  done  in  all  these 
directions  ;  valuable  information  has  been 
collected  and  compiled,  a  Home  Visitor  began 
her  work  in  Dublin  in  November,  1931, 
displays  of  work  have  been  held,  and  a  local 
Committee  has  been  formed  in  South  Tip- 
perary,  which  recently  held  its  first  Annual 
Meeting.  Funds  for  the  work  of  the  National 
Council  have  been  raised  by  means  of  dona- 
tions and  subscriptions,  anrl  a  verv  successful 
ball  held  during  Horse  Show  week  last  year. 

Readers  of  The  New  Beacon  will  follow 
the  work  for  the  blind  in  Ireland  with 
particular  sympathy  and  interest,  because  of 
the  part  played  in  the  formation  of  the 
Council  by  Miss  A.  S.  Armitage,  its  first 
President,  and  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  T.  R. 
Armitage,  whose  work  for  the  blind  of 
England  will  alwa^'s  be  gratefully  remem- 
bered. 

Foreign. 

National     Society     for     the    Prevention    of 
Blindness,  New  York. 

The  17th  Annual  Report  for  1931  is,  for 
reasons  of  economy,  briefer  than  usual,  but 
it  shows  that  the  activities  of  the  Society  are 
in  no  way  curtailed.  It  is  interesting  to 
learn  that  in  1931  the  new  school-admissions 
whose  blindness  was  due  to  infantile  ophthal- 
mia were  only  7.5  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  as 
against  28  per  cent,  in  1907.  Caring  for 
the  eyes  of  pre-school  children  is  one  of  the 
most  important  tasks  undertaken  by  the 
Society,  and  over  a  hundred  demonstrations 
of  sight  testing  of  young  children  were  given 
before  school  nurses,  teachers,  doctors  and 
social  workers  in  the  year.     In  co-operation 


with  Columbia  University  a  study  to  deter- 
mine the  saturation-point  beyond  which 
the  eye  suffers,  however  good  conditions  of 
lighting  or  sight,  has  been  undertaken,  and 
may  have  ver}'  important  results.  The 
Report  is  ver}'  well  illustrated,  with  pictures 
of  sight-saving  classes,  eye-testing  of  the 
pre-school  child,  and  other  interesting  photo- 
graphs. 

ANNOUNOMINTS 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    FOR    THE    BLIND 

NEW   PUBLICATIONS 

MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  three-quarters  for  the  blind  resident 
in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
The  minimum  price  is  Od.  per  copy. 

S.    d. 

ORGAN— 

11.S15     Bach.     Choral  Prelude,  Allcin  Gott  (i), 

Vol.  6,  No.  6  .  .  .  .  . .  ..20 

ii,8ib     Boellmann.     Second  Suite,  Op.  27      ..      34 

11.817  Wolstenholme.     Sonata     in     A     minor 

(-N'o.  2)  34 

PIANO— 

11.818  Debussy.     Cloches  a  travers  les  feuilles     2     o 

11.819  Grieg.     Trauermarsch  (Funeral  March)      2     o 

11.820  Mayerl,   Billy.     Pastorale  Exotique    ..      20 

11.821  Moszkowski.     Minuetto  in  B  Flat,  Op. 

36,  No.  6  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..20 

11.822  Nicholls,  F.     Nocturne  in  B  flat  .  .      20 

11.823  Scarlatti.     Sonata  in  C  (Allegro)  ..      20 

11.824  Scarlatti.     Sonata  in  I''  minor  (Allegro 

assai)    . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..20 

11.825  Scott,     C^-ril.     Lotus     Land,     Op.     47, 

No.   1    .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..20 

11,82(1     Scott,  Cyril.  Water  Wagtail,  Op.  71,  No. 3     2     o 

11.827  Strauss,      J.     Waltzes     from     Vienna 

(Selection,  arr.  by  G.  H.  Clutsam)  .  .      2     8 
DANCE— 

11.828  Berlin,  Irving.     Say  It  Isn't  So,  Song 

Fox-Trot  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..20 

11.829  Murray,       Goodhart      and       HoiTman. 

Happy-Go-Lucky-You,     Song     F^ox- 

Trot      .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..20 

11.830  Noble,  R.     Love  is  the  Sweetest  Thing, 

Song  Fox-Trot  .  .  .  .  ..20 

11.831  Young,  V.     The  Old  Man  of  the  ISIoun- 

tain,  Song  Fox-Trot  .  .  .  .  ..2a 

SONGS— 

11.832  Bantock.     The  Blue  Men  of  the  Minch, 

C  minor  ;    C — E^  natural      .  .  .  .      20 

11.833  Friml,    R.     Only   a    Rose    (from   "  The 

Vagabond  King  "),  A  flat  ;   C — F^  .  .      2     o 

11.834  Gluck.     Ye  Lords  of  Underworld  (Divi- 

nites   du    Stv-x)    (from    "  Alceste  "), 

A  flat  ;    D  natural— G^  20 

11.835  Grieg.     Ein  Schwan  (.\  Swan),  E  flat  ; 

C— El 20 

11.836  Handel.     The  Soft  Complaining  Flute 

(Soprano    Air    from    "  St.    Cecilia's 

Day  "),  B  minor  ;    D — G^   .  .  . .      20 

11.837  Dearest  of  All  Men   Proven   (Caro  voi 

siete    all'alma)    (Soprano    Air    from 

"  Serse  "),   A;    E — A'  ..  ..      20 

11.838  Say  to  Irene  (Di  ad  Irene)   (Tenor  Air 

from"  Atlanta  "),  G  minor  ;  D — A^  flat     2     o 

11.839  Pergolesi,     G.    B.     Se    tu     m' ami,     F 

minor  ;     B'^ — F^  . .  .  .  ..20 
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11.840  Schumann.     Der   King   (The   Ring),   E  s.  i. 

flat  ;    C— F ^ 20 

11.841  Sullivan.     Drinking  Song  (from  "  The 

Rose  of  Persia  ■").  G  ;    Bi— F^  ..  20 

STANDARD    ENGLISH    BRAILLE. 

in  letterpress. 
.  .     -  Grades  I  and  IF 

Catalogue  No.  721.  Price  2d. 
Revised  and  Edited  jointly  by  the  British  National 
Uniform  Type  Committee  ancl  the  American  Committee 
on  Grade  II,  representing  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  and  the  American  Foundation, 
for  the  Blind. 

MOON    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
The  following  works  have  been  published  during  the 
month  : — 

3.276-3284     My    Lady    Rotha,    by    Stanley    J.     i.  d. 
We^man,   9   vols,   (limited   Edition) 
per  vol.  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..90 

3,371  17  Loose  Leaf  Hymns.  Per  Hymn  id. 
Two-thirds  Discount  is  allowed  to 
British  Readers  on  3  or  more. 


NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    STUDENTS'    LIBRARY. 
ADDITIONS. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Alarlborougli.  by  Sir  J.  Fortescue 

ECONOMICS. 

i'hip.son,  C.  B.      Scit-nce  of  Cuilisation  .  . 
ESSAYS  AND   BELLES   LETTRES. 

Inge,  W.  R.     Assessments  and  Anticipations   . 

HISTORY. 

Harrison,  F.     William  the  Silent. 
Trevelyan,  M.  C.     William  the  Third  and  tlv 
Defence  of  Holland 

LAW. 

Goodeve's  Personal  Property  (1930  Ed.) 
Phillips,  O.  H.     Real  Property  and  Conveyancing 
Report  of  Committee  on  Ministers'  Powers 
Wade,  E.  C.  S.,  and   Phillips,  G.  G.     Constitu 
tional  Law 

MODERN    LANGUAGES. 

Chateaubriand;     Morceaux  Choisis 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Taylor,  A.   F.     Elements  of  Metaphysics 

SCIENCE. 

Barrett,  Sir  W.      On  the  Edge  of  the  Etheric   . 

NATIONAL   LIBRARY   FOR  THE   BLIND. 
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Vols. 

2 


3 
6 

13 


Groote  Park  Murder 


*Aumonier,  Stace\'.     Heartbeat  .  . 

Boldrewood,  R.     Miner's  Right  .  . 

Buckrose,  J.  E.     Doctor's  House 

Burton,  Miles.     Secret  of  High  Eldersham 

Church,  Richard.     High  Summer 

Coppard,  A.  E.     Clorinda  Walks  in  Heaven  and 

Other  Stories 
Crofts,  F.  Wills. 

Sudden  Death 
Dell,  E.  M.     The  Live  Bait  and  Other  Stories 
Gait,  John.     The  Provost 
Gregory,  Jackson.     Bells  of  San  Juan    .  . 
Hichens,  Robert.     The  Bracelet 
Large,  D.  M.     Cloonagh    .  . 
MacDonald,  Philip.     Harbour      .  .  .  . 

Morgan,  Charles.     The  Fountain 


Vols.. 

''3 
9 
5 

4 


Norris,  Kathleen.     Belle-Mere     .  . 
*Ouiller-Couch,  Sir  A.  T.     Foe-Farrell     .  .  '.'. 

Roberts.  Morley.     Salt  of  the  Sea  Short  Stories 
Rohmer,  Sax.     Daughter  of  Fu  Manchu 
Stacpoole,  H.  de  Vere.     Love  on  the  Adriatic  .  . 
Steel,  Flora  A.     Red  Rowans 

Wallace,  Edgar.     Black  Abbot 

Webb,  Mar\-.      Se\en  for  a  Secret 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Anthony,  Katherine.     Catherine  the  Great  (Life 

and  Letter  Series) 
Carr,  William  G.     Bv  Guess  and  Bv  God 
Cohen,  Chapman.     The  Other  Side  "of  Death    .. 
Curtayne,  Alice.     St.  Catherine  of  Siena 
*Gibbs.  Sir  Philip.     Romance  of  George  Villiers, 

First  Duke  of  Buckingham 
Inman,  I'hilip.     The  Silent  Loom 
Kerr,  Rose.     Story  of  the  Girl  Guides   .  . 
iMackay,  Rev.  H.  F.  B.     Pilgrim's  Progress  in 

the  World  To-dav  

Mills,    Lad>-   Dorothy.      The    Countrj-    of    the 

Orinoco    .  . 
Murdoch,  William.     Speaking  Personally 
Murray,  Max.     The  World's  Back  Doors 
Pearson's     Humorous      Reciter     and     Reader, 

Selections  from  .  . 
Tennyson.   Lord.     A  Selection  of  Poems   from 

Everyman's   Edition 
Terry,  Michael.     Across  Unknown  Australia   .  . 
JUVENILE. 

Burroughes,    Dorothy.     Journeyings    of    Selina 

Squirrel  and  Her  Friends 
GRADE  I. 

Blaikie,  Margaret.     Little  Tales  of  Long  Ago  .  . 
Kingston,  C.     Flighgate  Mystery 
Wodehouse,   P.  G.     Very  Good,   Jeeves! 


Voh. 


•"Stereotyped  Books. 


BOOKS    IN    LUCAS    TYPE. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  38  spare 
copies  of  books  published  in  the  embossed  Lucas  type, 
the  stenographic  system  based  on  the  straight  line, 
curve  and  dot,  and  will  be  pleased  to  present  a  copy 
to  any  individual  or  institution  who  would  like  to 
possess  an  example.  Applications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Secretary-General,  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  i. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

BLIND     SHORTHAND     TYPISTS     at    the     N.I.B. 

Typing  Bureau,  2.24-0-8,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  i, 
will  type  your  correspondence,  articles,  etc.,  at  reason- 
able charges.      Particulars  on  request. 

COMFORTABLE  HOME  OFFERED  to  two  people  ia 
private  house.  Large  sunny  garden,  quiet  road,  near 
sea.  Own  vegetables,  fruit  and  eggs.  Personal 
service  and  care.  Write  M.  C,  c/o  Editor,  The 
New  Beacon,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  i. 

BLIND     GERMAN     TEACHER     OF     ENGLISH    in 

Hamburg  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  English  teacher 
or  student  of  German  with  a  view  to  making  a  mutual 
exchange  arrangement,  whereby  he  and  his  guide 
would  be  boarded  for  two  or  three  months  in  England 
in  the  summer  of  1933,  to  perfect  his  knowledge  of 
English.  In  return  he  offers  accommodation  in 
Hamburg  for  a  similar  period.  Anyone  interested 
should  write  to  the  Editor,  The  New  Beacon,  224, 
Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  i,  giving  full 
particulars  of  facilities  offered  and  suitable  dates. 


Printed  by  Smiths'  Printing  Co.  (Lon.ion  and  St.  Albans),  Ltd.,  22-24,  fetter  Lace,  E.C.4. 
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285 
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30 
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National  Institute,  Annual  Report 

219 

National  Librarv,  A  Day  at  (A.  R. 
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81 

11 
257 

New  York  Institute,  Centenary  of.  . 

92 

83 
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116 

59 
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170 

157 
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67 
259 
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Recent  Publications  ; — 

American    Printing    House    Cata- 
logue 
"  And  there  was  Light  "       10,   165, 
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